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When ſhall &c.] Quod dedit prin- 
cipium adveniens | ſays a character 
in the Eunucbus: What an open- 
ing by critical editors] may that 
reader ſay, who, in perusing this 
ſhort ſcene remembers what has 
been made of it. The only errors 
it had, are ſet forth in the usual 
way: The firſt heal'd by the Qx- 
ford editor rightly, and too appa- 
rent to ſtand in need of diſcuſſion : 
The other, a meer casual omiſſion, 
has been mended by another omiſ- 
ſion, and this double vacancy fill d 
up with -I go, There I go to meet 
Macbeth; the line following has a 
double I came, and the line after 
that comes from the ſecond Witch: 
in these readings, and in another 
alteration = the diſmiſſion of both 
the definite articles in V. 5 & 12, 
concur with their inventor the ſe- 
cond, the three latter moderns : 
The result of these fine amend- 
tion; effacing it's real measure in 


* 


„ 


it's proper numbers in two of them 
— the two rob' d of their articles. 
We now ' perceive in this ſcene, 
that these Witches come from di- 
fferent quarters; the one meetin 
the other two, who are joint — 
werers to her enquiries: when an- 
ſwer d, her familiar is call'd to for 
ſome purpose or other; and, in 
calling, the voice of another ſpirit 
is heard, a leading ſpirit ; to which 
they all pay obedience, their mode 
of exit being declar'd by them- 
ſelves, Hover through the fog and 
filthy air: Measure, and the beau- 
ty of the injur'd lines' numbers, 
dos — ſpeak of at present; 
intin y to j , In reſpect 
of che firſt — two of res 
ſcene's verſes (the ſecond, and laſt) 
are lambic tetrameters; the eighth, 
a verſe of five feet; and the reſt, 
trimeter trochaics, form'd as usual. 
And now a word or two about 
fn and the perſon of Shakeſpeare's 
Vitches; ſtrange notions about the 
latter being advanc'd by the fifth 
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modern, and acquieſc'd in by his 
Reviser. Scarce a ſcene in this play 
has been fix d properly: one only 
- will be explain d, being of no ſmall 


importance; the reſt are left to cri- 


ticks' and the comparer's observ- 


vance: With regard to the Witch 


es' perſons, the Poet's notion 1s 
uniform: his Witches are the wit- 
ches of his own time and country, 
without mixture of Scaldic or of 
Roman ideas ; bating that he bor- 
rows the name of Hecat or He- 


cate” for the governing ſpirit, the 


miſtreſ of their enchantments, in 
two of his ſcenes; where the per- 
ſonage the exhibits has no image 
of the claſſical Hecate, but of the 
Satan of modern witchcraft : See 
the ſpeeches he gives her in 48 and 
52; and the firſt chiefly, towards 
it's conclusion. 

5 4, 10. | 
Doubtful it ſtaad; ] Three of this 
ſcene's lines (those at 5, 31. and 6, 
3 & 11.) are, in the four latter mo- 
derns, crop'd down to the present 
ſtandard of verſifying: this before 
us is rais'd to it by addition, by 
putting lang after Doubtful,” but 
their choice is unhappy, the term 
implying a leasing; for this roi, 
as will ap in a ſpeech or two, 
was ill doubtful when the ſpeak- 
er's faintneſs and gaſhes forc'd him 
leave it: Four feet, and a redun- 
dant ſyllable middle, is the mea- 
sure of this line; as five, and ſuch 


a middle redundancy, is of two of 


—— — — — — ee 


the others: they are taken notice 
of here in this play's beginning, to 
draw attention upon numbers that 
follow, that are of like measure, 
and have moſtly met with like tr- 
eatment. «> Two ſpecious alterati- 
ons of words in I. 16. are found in 
the V. R.“ but both are improper; 
a ſupply coming in upon a ſudden 
is beſt denoted by ic, and the firſt- 


alter'd word is ingeniouſly vindic- 


ated by the Revisal. It's vindicati- 
on of Quarry” (the former readi 

in 17, 22 che fourth . 
wants ſomething of the happineſs 
that is in this we have mention'd : 
By fortune's ſmiling on any thing, 
we underſtand commonly—her fa- 
vouring the thing that is ſmil'd u- 
pon, which were ſaid unfitly of 
quarry: to“ quarrel” it is peculiarly 
applicable; and is meant (probab- 
ty) of ſome event in the rebel's fa- 
vour, that happen'd about the time 
his ſupplies reach'd him: and to 
these two, the ſupplies and the fa- 
vourable event, 40 those expreſſi- 
ons relate at the end of 1. 18.— 
But all's in vain,” where the mo- 
derns have all.. had (I. 23.) is in 
the four latter moderns: but they 
mend the next line's corruption by 
M hs; little better than © hich,” 
grammar adjudging both of them 
equally to a ſubſtantive for which 
they were not intended — the ſub- 
ſtantive neareſt. >" naue, in l. 25, 
is confidently pronounc'd a corrup- 


tion; and a word of happy affinity 
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offering in it's room, (v. V. R.) in his purſuit, when his ranks were 
Mackdonel gets a head clove in broken. , The reading in 31. is 
two, inſtead of a rip'd belly: but, form'd on one propos d in the third 
beſides that a head © wnſeam'd” in modern, but not follow'd, viz.— 
this manner was in very ſorry con- Diſcomforts well d: his own read- 
dition to be x d upon battlements, ing is — 2 and he gives it as 
it does not ſeem to have been the the authentic reading of copies, 
Poet's intention to deſcribe the when (in truth) 'twas only found 
ſtroke that he dy'd by ; but ſim- in his immediate fore-runner, and 
ply — that he dy'd by Macbeth's is a change without reason: great“ 
{word, or fell otherwise in his pow- (1. 29.) came from that fore-runner 
er; and, being ſo, was deliver d o- originally, as did But in 5, 19; 
ver to others to be ſerv'd as trai- the other ſuppliment rave (I. 6.) 
tors are ſerv'd, —rip'd, (expreſſ'd is from the Oxford edition. double 
here by unſcam d) his heart and cracks” (1. 10. of that page) mean 
bowels extracted, his head ſever d, double charges; and is, as the Re- 
and in that condition fix'd upon val ſays rightly,” a metonymy of 
battlements ; meaning those of Fife, the effect for the cause.“ | 

it is likely, for in that neighbour- 


5, 22. 
hood paſl'd the battle. So ſhould he look &c.] The proper 
D. 28. break of this ſpeech was diſcover d 


As whence the ſun &c.] This line by only the Oxford editor; the reſt 
is no other than a periphraſis of the begin it's ſecond line here, and ſo 
air or the atmoſphere; through give us hemiſtichs upon hemiſt- 
which we receive those great bleſ- ichs. The uncommon usage of 
ſings, light and heat, and, at other * /eems,” here and in a few pages af- 
times, _ alarming visitations of ter, (15, 6.) has been remark'd on 
| heaven—ſtorms and tempeſts: gin by ſeveral :. there is imply d in it 

is us'd by the Poet for the purpose an idea of desire, or intention ; 
of infinuating—that ſuch ſtorms, in and ſeems desirous, is the proper 
their extreameſt degree, ſucceed of- force of the term in either place: 
ten to a dawn of the faireſt prom- it has other examples. The tran- 
ise; for in that chiefly lyes the apt - ſposer of words in I. 29. was the 
neſs of his ſimilitude: the fair dawn ſecond modern; it's proper point- 
is Macbeth's victory, promising er, the third; who claims too the 
comfort; but © diſcomfort” ſuccee- right adjuſting of points in 6, 2: 
ded ; for, purſuing the flying reb- before him, To comma's ſtood at 
els too eagerly, the Norweyan lord” point and bimſelf. :Confronting 
ſaw the advantage, and attack d him with ſe/f-campariſons (6, 1.) means 
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meeting bim at equality; equal 
arms, Ear — ag The nereltary 
change that ſucceeds, (l. 6.) came 
from the ſecond modern: whose 
ſucceſlors take it; and, along with 
it, a not neceſſary change in l. 8, 
whose latter words he converts to 
Saint Colmes-kill-ifle : But this is ta- 
king up land-marks. Columb, or 
Columbus, was the apoſtle of Scot- 
land; martyr'd by pagans, and bu- 
ry'd beneath a barrow or tumbles, 
call'd, in iproceſs of time and cor- 
ruptly, — Colnes hill; the proper 
mode of founding it—Columb's, wh- 


ich is recommended in this line: 


the hill ſtosd in an iſſand, call'd 
* Colme-kill” from the above- men- 
tion'd martyrdom; and a church 


erected on it or near it ſome time 


after, became the burying- place of 
all kings of Scotland, as Scene 
was of their we ing or crowning. 
v. p. 33, T. 18 & 20. For Hill, the 


firſt edition has - yu; an authen- 
tic word probably, and of Scottiſh 


original, which we leave to the in- 
veſtigation of antiquaries. 
18. 


The wird fhevs,) Weyward, Wey- 


ard, and Wizard, are the forms of 
this word's appearance in the two 


"elder folio's; the present genuine 
"ſpelling (here, and in other parts of 
this play) was recover d by the th- 
ird modern editor from out the 
chronicle that farniſh'd the incid- 
ent, and it's very corruptions prove 
"the truth of it. The measures us d 
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in this ſcene, their variety, and the 
peculiar aptneſs of fome of them, 
are great height'ners of it's nume - 
Tous. characteriſtical beauties; hor- 
ror, and the wildneſs which opin- 
ion affixes to ſuch characters, br- 


eathing as well in them as the im- 


ages, which are ſelected with great 
happineſs : The laſt page presents 
a very minute one at 1. 27, whose 
pertinency may not be perceiv'd, 
and yet explaining may be pay'd 
with derision := fails are the rud- 
ders of water- animals, as the rat 
is occasionally; ſo that by the 
Witch's compariſon is intimated in 
effect, that ſne would find her port 
without rudder as well as ſail in a 
ſive. >The corrections of p. 7. are 
from the four latter moderns: but 
there is a harſhneſs in the firſt- 
mended line, that may raise a doubt 
in ſome readers—whether the whole 
—— it ſhould have, has been 
it upon yet. c 
3, 2. 
By Sinel's death, &c.] Sinel, we 


have been told from the chronicles, 
was Macbeth's father; his death 
ſhould be a recent event, juſt come 


to Maebeth's knowledge before his 


meeting the Witches, the title he 
ſueceeged to by it appearing firſt in 


this paſſage : This increaſes the 


wonder of his ſalute: and, to make 
it rise in wonder ſtill more, he is 
represented as ignorant of Cawdor's 


connections with forces that he 


himſelf has been routing; a mat- 
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ter within the limits of poſſibility, 
and a good uſe is made of it, . If 
the reader is curious to know what 
that root is whose produce maketh 
inſane, and how the mention of it 
got into Shakeſpeare, he may ſee a 
reasonable good account of it in a 
very long note of the third mod- 
ern's: But inſtead of filling this 
Author's works with notes that 
make him nothing the clearer, his 
editors had done him a better office 
by adjuſting his numbers rightly in 
two of Macbeth's ſpeeches, = that 
preceding l. , and the third of the 
next page: See their editions. 
9, 20. 

His wonders &c.] A paſſage of 
the greateſt obſcurity; overpaſſ d 
by editors as twere clearneſs itſelf, 
and taken notice of only by the 
Revisal: it's explanation in that 
is offer d with great diffidence; and 
with ſome portion of the ſame, 
does that ſolution come forward 
which is now about to present it- 
ſelf. per ſonal venture (I. 19.) im- 

orts- perſonal hazard; an expos- 
ing the perſon ſpoke of to danger, 
more than ſuited his ſtation, or 
than the ſpeaker 2 of: but 


being crown'd with ſucceſs, and 


productive of ſuch publick good 


conſequences, praise attended it as 
it's due, intermix'd with ſome lit- 
tle cenſure, expreſſ'd gently by the 
friendly term — wonder ; Duncan's 
wonder and praise were at ſtrife in 
- him, * ſhould firſt be pay d to 
Vol. II. 
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Macbeth as his juſt due, or which 
proceed from himſelf as his loving 
cousin and maſter : that in 1. 21. 
can refer to no other ſubſtantive 
but one imply'd in © contend,” with 


contention ; contention which be- 


came him molt of these duties hin- 
der'd his further proceſs in either, 
fend Duncan; and he paſſes 
on, by his representative Roſſe, to 
a recital only of the reſt of Mac- 
beth's exploits. Such, as it is ju- 
dg'd, is the Poet's intended ſenti- 
ment ; worded doubtfully by him- 
ſelf, and not open'd as he could 
wiſh by his present explainer; who 
ſees in it, or perſuades himſelf that 
he ſees, a greater delicacy than he 
has put into language. The am- 
ended error below is of ſome mag- 
nitude; the firſt modern began with 
it, and his ſucceſſor finiſh'd it as 
you ſee by changing the preposi- 
tion: and by that ſucceſſor was 1. 
11. of the page that comes next 
clear'd of it's metrical redundancy. 


11, 7. 

Present fears K. Well explain'd 
in the © Revisal by the following 
paraphrase; — The objects of fear, 
when preſent, appear much leſs 
conſiderable than when they are 
viewed at a diſtance by a frighted 
imagination.” Many inſtances of 
this usage of © fear,” and it's deriv- 
atives, may be ſeen in the Gloſſary; 
and ſome of to ſuggeſt, and © /ugge/- 
tion,” in the aſe the latter word 
carries in I. 4. "Tis ſtrange, the in- 
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genious writer of the work above- 
mention'd ſhould accede (as he 
ſeetns to do) to a correction of his 
editor's in I. 5: wnfixing, putting 
the Hair in motion, is a full ſuf- 
ficient effe& of Macbeth's horror, 
( friſſonnement, ſay the French) wi- 
thout making it ſtand upright, p- 
fixing it; an ungraceful compound, 
and without example in Shakeſp- 
eare, unleſs by analogy. w» A per- 
verſe change of the pointing 'of 
Banquo's ſpeech (1. 16. &c.) has 
obtain'd in the latter moderns: the 
propositions it conſiſts of are 7209 ; 
the laſt explanatory of the other, 
whose ſenſe is as follows, — New 


honours ſettle themſelves upon bim 


as aukwardly as new garments do 
upon our bodies. "What difficul- 
ty or what 'blemiſh there ſhould be 
in Macbeth's expreſſions, (l. 20.) 
to induce alteration, is not ſeen by 
the editor: runs, a verb ſingular, 
requires a ſingular ſubſtantive; and 
ſuch a ſubftantive has it, by a fig- 
ure nothing uncommon with ei- 
ther poets or orators, in the pleo- 
naſtical expreſſion before ĩt Time 
and the hour.” A nearly ſimilar fi- 
gure combines "fate and metapbyci- 
cal aid in 15, 6, and makes them 
capable to govern "doth ſeem.” Se- 
veral ſpeeches hereabouts afford ſig- 
nal examples of the utility of this 


editor's marks for aſides and chan ri 
ges in the addreſs, 


| 2, 31. 
Your highneſs' part &. ] One of 


this paſſage's oriticks pronounces 
it *certain nonſenſe, /afe being re- 
tain'd at the head of it's laft line : 
Another (the learned author of the 
Critical Obſervutions on Shakefp- 
peare”) finds it very good ſenſe; 
accepting /afe as an adverb, for 
which he brings his authorities, 
and underſtanding by it — with 
ſafety, ſecurity and furetiſhip,” for 
ſuch are his expreſſions at p. 30g. 
The adduc'd authorities fall ſhort of 
eſtabliſhing /afe as an adverb ; nor 
is any thing gain'd by it if it were, 
the term producing juſt the fame 
ſenſe in'one form as the other: But 
what is that ſenſe? certainly, a con- 
ftrain'd one, and beyond what ſho- 
uld be allow'd in any author but 


this; namely, that is ſ fe, of ſafe 


or ſure tendency, towards an en- 
creaſe of your honour and of your 
ſubjectsꝰ ve for you:“ If this will 
not be admitted, two corrections of 


ſafe are in their place, (the only 


two that have claim to it) and 
choice reſts with the judicious. 
Duties (1. 32.) are perſoniz'd, 
more poctico; and ſaid to ſtand in 
the relation of © children,” and fer- 
vants,” to the throne and ſtate of 
king Duncan ; and that, ſtanding 
in this relation, they do but what 
they ſhould, by doing every thing that 
is /afe &c. as before. propor- 
tion” (I. 27.Yis us'd for —over-por- 
tion, over-balance : and the meta- 
phor in that ſpeech's beginning is 
taken from grammatical conſtruc- 


% 
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tion; the words importing, ſays the 
Revrsal, — © There is no art to con- 
ſtrue or collect the diſpoſition of 
the mind from the countenance.” 
<< Contractions, piecings, (ſome 
highly extraordinary) abound in 
moſt modern copies (the fourth, 
chiefly) throughout this ſhort ſe- 
ene: The two lines that Macbeth 
concludes. with, previous to his 
exit, are fingular for their metre; 
ſhewing us by example, that tro- 
chees enter the composition of the 
Engliſh heroic in all it's feet but 
the fifth, and that gracefully. 
14, 11. 
They met me &c.] Parcel only of 
a letter, as may now be ſeen by it's 
form; ſo agreable to the owner 
that ſhe gives it another reading, 
and then deſcants upon it in the 
ſtyle of one that had given it conſi- 
deration before : Towards it's con- 
elusion, and at the page's conclu- 
sion, are two little expreſſions that 
ſeem to receive improvement from 
changes propos'd in the V. R, and 
icularly the laſt; which is fol- 
ow'd by a capital emendation of 
the Oxford editor's in 15, 1, that 
gives a clear and good ſenſe to lines 
that not ſophiſtry can torture even 
into meaning as they are warded in 
other copies: the thing that Ga- 
mis” would have, which is made to 
tell him fo, and alſo how he muſt 
compaſs it, is — the crown; the 
means of compaſling-murther, and 
of them is that ſentiment predic- 


ated which is now exprefſ'd with 
ſuch clearneſs in the paſſage reſer d 
to. M Duncan is never accented 
upon the ultima, nor can be; there- 
fore the triſſyllable, enterance, is 
neceſſary to the measure of 1. 19. 
in the laſt-mention'd' page: the 
Poet's thought in that place is 
much nobler than alteration hag 
made it; even taking it ſimply, as 
the © Revisa/” explains it, and wi- 
thout the hgight'nings that an in- 
genious writer in the Canons fan- 
cies may be admitted. (v. p. 189. 
of that work.) dell gd I'd 
upon next, (1. 20.) and by another 
name afterwards, (I. 28.) ſhould be 
—Dzmons; to whom ancient opi- 
nion imputed influence upon the 
"thoughts,” and all the miſcbiefs” of 
nature or the creation: the vision- 
ary notions of witchcraft are min- 
gl'd with this idea; and, in the lat- 
ter paſſage, they are ſuramon'd ma- 
gnificently to ſuck encreaſe of ma- 
lignity from the gail of her br- 
caſts; What pity that these and 0- 
ther ſublimities, utter'd in these 
addreſſes, ſhould have ſo poor a 
close as that metaphor gives them 
which. concludes her laſt to. the 
* Night !':&: Both the amendments 
by inſertion (15, 20 and 16, 6.) 
came from the ſecond modern; the 
other unaſſign d one in 15, (I. 27.) 
his predeceſſor pick d up in his fo- 
lio: The ſubſtantive which the a- 
mended word ſtands for, is pur 


pose: which purpose is * 
D 2 


as warring upon the fe, i. e. 
aiming to maſter it; and the evil 


powers above-mention'd are en- 


treated to ſtop remorſe and compun- 
tion from interfering in this war, 
| aking purpose, and keeping peace 
8 and the e : This 
ſeems to have been the Poet's idea 
in his usage of this rather vulgar 
allusion — keeping peace, which is 
a ſecond mole upon the beauty of 
| his other conceptions in this ſp- 
eech. 
16, 14. 

Your face, my thane, &c. ] Juſtice 
to the third modern demands notice 
of his correcting a monſtrous. abſ- 
urdity in the reading of this paflage, 
caus'd by pointing; before him, the 
latter half of 1. 1 5. ſtands connect- 
ed with the matter of this ſentence, 
and diſjoin'd from that of 1. 16. by 
a full ſtop at — time What the 
change's improvement, and what 

the Rnſe of each member under 
it's present regulation, is open to all 
attenders : and to them too, (with 
aid of the present pointing, and of 
the gloſſary explanation of fear”) 
is that ſentiment clear which we 
have at l 25; twas miſconceiv'd 
by the moderns, and. their 3 
obtrudes another inſtead of it much 
unworthy of Shakeſpeare. . The 
true force of that moſt beautiful 
epithet in 1.6. of this page, is beſt 
conceiv'd by attending to the ſen- 
tence that follows: ignorant im- 
plies ignorant of either honour or 
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greatneſs, which reside innothing 
but royalty; this ſhe ſiezes on in 
idea, and is even then posseſſ'd of, 
ſetting others at nought. 


17, 2. 

Unto our gentle ſenſe.) With the 
fifth modern's emendation of gen- 
the,” namely general, this editor 
meddles not: to his other word, 
ut} too, as by him, for 

e feeling) he has acceded with 
great willingneſs; undeter'd by the 
reasoning of ſome objecters, or the 
humour of other ſome. The thing 
ſpoke. of, is air; and the terms 
employ'd to deſcribe it, infer — 
briſkneſs and ſoftneſs : of these 

ualities, the exterior organs of 
feeling are the immediate perceiv- 
ers; and they recommend themſelves, 
or are agreable, to that percepti- 
on: Add to this, that to: no ſenſe 
is the epithet gentle more applica- 
ble than to touch ; and that to the 
ſenſes in general it is not applicable 
with any propriety, but is flat and 
unmeaning. «> Coigne of. vantage, 
I. 6, will not detain a-Shakefperian; 
but all readers will make a\ſtop at 
I. 13, and ſeek a meaning for what 
begins at that line. The ſentim- 
ent, which takes the form of a 
maxim, is clear enough in itſelf; 
tis the application that puzzles, 
and the deduc'd conſequence that 
follows the ſentiment:—'Tis ſpoke 
upon ſeeing lady Macbeth advance 
to meet him; thanks her for ſuch: 
a proof of her /ave for him, but 
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expreſſes pain that he ſhould give 
her that trouble : pleasantly rem- 
arking— that this ſentiment of his 
teaches her in effect to be proud of 
"trouble" and pains,” and to thank 
the party that causes them. The 
reſt of this page's changes came 
from moderns. 
18, 11. | 

Fit were done, when tis done,] 
The full ſenſe of these words is 
explain'd again and again in the 
following ſentences, and is not to 
be miſconceiv'd but by wilfulneſs : 
tramel, the only term in those 
fentences that needs explanation, 
has a place in the Gloſſary; and the 
emendation that is found at the 
close of them, is in the third and 
fourth moderns: The extream juſt- 
neſs and nobleneſs of the image 
presented, added to the poverty of 
that presented before and the am- 
endment's facility, leave us with- 
out a doubt of it's certitude: 
is explanatory of the other ſubſt- 
antive—*hank,” and added with that 
intention ; and the ſentiment they 
convey has all the air of ſome eaſ- 
tern allegory, deſcriptive of human 
life and of fime A thought ſo- 
mething resembling it, forms a 
noble and moſt affecting compari- 
fon in that deſpis'd play T. A.“ at 
the end of p. 41. The reſtorer of 
20 & 21. (v. V. R.“) molded them 
to his fancy, and filently,—diſchar- 
ging This,” changing ingredience 
to iugredient and Commends.” to 


Returns,—and in that ſtate both the 
lines are come down to us: Remarks 
are unneceſſary. . faculties,” 1. 27, 
by which are meant commonly 
powers of body or mind, mean there 
the king's civil powers, his pow- 
ers as a king. The exalted images. 
following, of pity and the che- 
rubin, are much injur'd in the th- 
ree latter copies by changing cou- 
riers” to courſers, which is *hor/ing” 
upon a horſe: And the putting, ide 
in the text, (as the fourth modern 
has done at 19, 7.) inſtead of leav- 
ing it to the conception, deſtroys 
a capital beauty : the broken mea- 
sure, and broken ſenſe of that line, 
painting admirably the ſpeaker's. 
condition; appall'd (as he expreſſes 
it afterwards) even to ſtarting, by 
the ſound. of his wife's tread, v. 
25+ 32. 
19, 28, * 

I dare do &c.] This fine ſentim+ 
ent. appears reſcu'd from it's ſtate 
of barbarity in all the moderns ; 
receiv'd into them (probably) thr- 
ough the ſame channel that gave 
the perfected Song in p. 52, which 
will be ſpoke of in it's place, 
— play's ſtage represen- 
tation: and this too, as it is judg'd, 
is the caſe of nearly all it's correc- 
tions of any moment which the 
latter moderns derive from the firſt. 
The copies after that firſt, for 
* adhere” in the next page (I. 3.) 
have—cobere; a word creating ob- 
ſcurity, the mind naturally apply- 
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ing it to the coherence of time 
with place: but the matter objec- 
ted, is the adherence, or ſuitable- 
neſs, of those two circumſtances 
ſeperately to another imply d cir- 
cumſtance — the murder in agitati- 
on > © He's” (a contraction of this 
alterer's in 19, 8.) always ſtands 
for — He is; and taken fo in that 
place, is a barbarism: It is now 
 perceiv'd, that the editor has com- 
mitted a fault in following too 
inconſiderately the punctuation of 
former oopies in the ſecond line 
after that; whose ſpirit, and whose 
ease in pronouncing, were much 
forwarded both by reading Know 
you not? be bas.” | 

| 21, 10, * 

The Scene.] A large Court, ſur- 
rounded all or in part by an open 
gallery; chambers opening into 
that gallery; the gallery aſcended 
into by ſtairs, open likewise; with 
addition of a colledge-like gate- 
way, into which opens a porter's 
lodge, appears: to have been the 
' Poet's idea of the place of this 
great action: The circumſtances 
that mark it, are ſcatter'd through 
three ſcenes ; but are in this page 
chiefly, in 24, 26, & 31: in the 
latter, the ball (which moderns 
make the ſcene of this action) is 
appointed a place of ſecond aſſem- 
bly in terms that ſhew it plainly 
diſtin from that aſſembl'd in th- 
en. Buildings of this deſcription 


rose in ages of chivalry; when kn- 


and that word is — aſcent 


tghts rode into their courts, and 
paid their devoirs to ladies, viewers 
of their tiltings & them from those 
open galleries : Fragments of ſome 
of them, once the manſions of no- 
blemen, are ſtill ſubſiſting in Lon- 
don, chang'd to hoſtels or inns : 
Shakeſpeare might ſee them much 
more entire, and take his notion 
from them; for to ſuch a court, 
and: no other, are all his tokens of 
place in the ſeveral pages refer'd to 
ſtrictly applicable: to leave it wi- 
thout objection and certain, This 
(in 28, 13.) ſhould be— That; an 
upper door” being pointed to by 


one who: ſpeaks from the court. 


None of the flight amendments 
that follow (chiefly, metrical) be- 
long to this editor; the two laſt 
are in the fourth modern only: 
After them, comes a word at l. 12. 
(p- 22.) whose authenticity was al- 
ways ſuſpected, and ſuſpicion is 
now converted to certainty : con- 


ſent” cannot admit the fifth mod- 


ern's ſenſe, which is -i; nor the 
Revital i explanation, which ſee; 
nor any other explanation or ſenſe 
that is clear of difficulty, and free 
from ſuch conſtraint as they put on 
it: but corruption of a word that 
resembles it might well happen, 
3 how fit 
the reader need: not be told, who 
calls to mind the prediction which 
is the ſubject of this dialogue. 


22, 8. 
Now vv the egen bee] 


Macbeth. 


The world (or, earth) bury'd in 
darkneſs is a one- half world, a 
world of ſemi-globular figure in the 
eye of ſenſe and of reason; and a 
tranſposition that has been made in 
these words, without any notice, 
(ſee the © Readings”) debaſes the 
Poet's image, and ſinks his lang- 
uage to prose: This is the editor's 
judgment; but the tranſposition is 
given, that others may judge like- 
wise. The defects of this ſpeech's 
ſequel were remedy'd and ſupply'd 
as above by modern editors; ſure” 
is adjudg'd to them, being ſuggeſt- 
ed by the mender of that corrup- 
tion and des, (the ſecond mod- 
ern) though his choice is —ſound, 
which the others ſubſcribe to. 
Thus corrected, the paſſage offers 
nothing that's difficult, nothing 
that calls for further amendment 
from the ſober and true critick : — 
The pace of murther and raviſh- 
ment is put in compariſon ; both 
naturally confiſting of ffrides or 
long ſteps, taken leisurely, for fear 
of awak ning, when there is inten- 
tion of effecting either's busineſs 
by flealth ; a pleasant image of this 
(for of no raviſher) is among the 
extracts from the tranſlated Arioſ- 
to, by Harrington: Earth is call'd 
upon next, not to hear the ſteps of 
this ſpeaker, or mark their directi- 
on; leſt her © tones” ſhould turn 
ſpeakers too, and tell the busineſs 
he went upon, prate of his where- 
about; breaking by ſuch a miracle 
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the then reigning © horror” about 
him, ſuited to ſuch a night, mean- 
ing it's dead filence : it is visible 
enough that all this is figurative, 
and the poetical reader will know 
how to apply it. Breach of con- 
cord, (of which rime is occasion) 
and ſome quaintneſs in wording it, 
were probably causers of the diſ- 
miſſion of a very ſenfible maxim at 
1. 20. from the copies of the ſecond 
and fourth moderns; and for other 
offences committed againſt the taſte 
of those — are 25, 7 & 26, 
4. diſmiſſ'd by them likewise, the 
words that follow the latter being 
converted to — Make the green ocean 
red: Read them with those omiſ- 
ſions, and the alteration aforeſaid, 


and ('tis fancy'd) you will find a 


lameneſs in each of these paſſages, 
that will more diſplease = the 


lines were their faults greater than 
are conceited. 
24, 28. 

As they had ſeen me &c.] A full 
ſtop at bands,” (old editions—a co- 
Jon) and a comma at ur, is the 
punctuation of the four latter mo- 
derns in this ſpeech: the pointing 
of the firſt modern approaches ſo- 
mething to that of this copy; at 
leaſt, detaches Li ning tbeir fear” 


from the words that follow, and 


connects them with een me; and 
this pointing (it is conceiv d) was 
ſuggeſted by the mode of ſpeaking 
these words upon his ſtage, deriv'd 
to it in ſucceflion from that of 


8 2 ee aff 
, 7 


eee 


12 Macbeth; 


Shakeſpeare himſelf: So unmusical 
a period as that is which is made 
to conclude at hands, could not 
proceed from him; nor ſo imper- 

tinent an introduction as Liſ ning 

their fear makes to the words that 
follow them: to the words they 
are connected with now they are a 
fit adjunct, beſides improving the 
period, and even neceſſary to com- 
pleat the deſcription of the ſpeak- 
er's poſture and ſtation; a pause 
follows them, and the other affect- 
ing thought is introduc'd by a ſh- 
rug. This injurious division has, 
as we have ſeen, a kind of plea fr- 
om  autherity; But what excuſe 
ſhall be found for those ſame gen- 
tlemen, for deforming I. 23. in the 
Following manner! — They. wal d 
each ether; and I ſtood and heard 
them; What for letting 25, 3. go 
without it's addition, which is on- 
ly in him of Oxford? and for va- 
rious punctuations that follow, that 
ſhew the ſenſe miſconceiv'd by th- 
em, and betray others into the ſame 
-miſconception ? , A poem of the 
year 95, call d Sr. Peter's Comp- 
laint,” begat the ſpeech about /- 
eep : (ſee it's extract in the School.”) 
In the middle parts of that ſpeech, 
ſleep is characteriz d — as the Hurt 
mind's balm, /abour's bath, knitter- 
up or dissolver of care's entangle- 
ments, and death of "/fe:” the prop- 
er meaning of /fe, thus connected, 
is—a life of woe and calamities ; 
quieted for a while, at the conclu- 


Sion of each day, by the ſhort death 
of ſleep; a longer ſleep will be it's 
final and true quieter. The expreſ- 
ſions are cavil'd with, and one ch- 
ang'd by the laſt modern, death” 
to birth,—the change ſupported by 
ſophiſtry :—And the ſame arms are 
employ'd by him in maintenance 

a wrong form of printing that 
has obtain'd-in another line of this 
ſpeaker's, the laſt but one of this 
ſcene ; it's parts are run into one, 
and 'tis found to be a direct anſwer 
to words of lady Macbeth's juſt 
before it: But this anſwer's deliv- 
erer is in no condition to reply ſo 
directly; his mind is all engroſſ'd 
by his © deed,” and by proſpect of 
the effects which it's 4now/edge wo- 
uld have on him ; these he is on 
the point of declaring with great 
emphaſis ; but expreſſion failing 
him' adequate to the occasion, he 
quits his purpose abruptly, and 
concludes—that no knowledge, no 
ſenſation of any thing, were a more 
desirable ſtate than life tormented 
with ſuch a knowledge as his. 

26, 23. 

Por. Here's a &c. ] This ſolilo- 
quy of the Porter, and his ſubſe- 
quent diſcourſe with Macduff, can- 
not be parted with at any rate; as 
it is by the ſecond and fourth mo- 
derns, who begin their ſcene with 
Macduff's 3 at the bottom 
of p. 27: which queſtion the aſker 
anſwers himſelf, and Macbeth's 
entry ſucceeds it immediately, or 
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co- incides with it rather, for he is 
ſeen entring; ſo that nothing (in 
effect) intervenes between his exit 
and entry, his dreſs cannot be ſhif- 
ted, nor his hands waſh'd, and he 
muſt come on as he can, full mark'd 
with these teſtimonies of his guilt. 
To give a rational ſpace for diſ- 
charge of these neceſſary actions, 
was this excluded ſcene thought 
of; which is maſterly in it's way, 
and open to no objections but ſuch 
as lye againſt all comic mixture 
with things ſerious : It's firſt ſp- 
eech has ſome ſtrokes in it that 
ſeem applicable to particular mat- 
ters happening about the time it 
was written: ſuch are the farm- 
er,” who hang'd himſelf on the ex- 
pectation of plenty; the eguivoca- 
tor, who committed treason for 
God's ſake, and could fwear in both 
the ſcales againſt either ſcale, by wh- 
ich is meant — ſwear on either fide 
of a queſtion, or on both ſides oc- 
casionally; and the Engliſb taylor, 
ſharp enough to purloin out of a 
French hose: Hose has the ſenſe 
of—-breeches, as in I. I. /;” and that 
paſſage is a ſatire on exceſſive ſtrait 
breeches, a French faſhion then re- 
cently imported. 
1188, 1. 

And propbeſying, &c. The Oxford 
copy has—propheſyings, and perhaps 
rightly ; © heard,” or were heard, 
muſt accede to it, as well as to 
"ſcreams,” to make out the conſt- 
ruction; and, that done, the ſenſe 

Vol. II. 


is open enough: utter d is under- 
ſtood before wth.” In the ſame 
copy, and in that copy only, is the 
latter part of this ſpeech broke as 
it ſhould be: but Macduff's (I. 30.) 
opens with an hemiſtich, in that 
and all other copies; a full line 
following, botch'd with a double 
nor by two editors, and more ab- 
ſurdly ſtill by the other two (the 
ſecond and fourth) who read = Or 
tongue or heart ; and their line is 
printed by all of them as if ſome- 

ing was wanting: In 29. (line 
the laſt) © Dear Duff” is converted 
by them to—Macdyf, to the ſtiff n- 
ing of Banquo's language, and ſome 
leſſ ning of pathos: and before it 
are two ſpeeches, both injur'd by 
reduction in those copies; the one, 
by having only one ſpeak ;” the 
other, no O.“ . Before the firſt 
of these ſpeeches, old copies have 
Ning the Bell, printed as if ſpoke 
by Macduff, and join'd to © hor- 
ror: they are rightly judg'd by one 
modern (the third) to have been a 
prompter's direction, and as rightly 
diſmiſſ'd by him and his ſucceſſ- 
ors. 

„ . : 

Re-enter Macbeth, and Lenox.] 
To which editions add— Roſe: but 
as he is no ſpeaker, went not out 
with them, enters too immediate- 
ly in another place after what ſho- 
uld be his exit in this, his entry is 
judg'd a haſty direction, and he 
diſmifl'd by this editor. 2 The 
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highly proper addition in 1. 20. 
came from the Oxford copy: what 
is found in it at 1. 28. presents no 
- improvement, and the change is 
uneritical; goary is full as idle as 
golden: In truth, amendment of 
any ſort, -(if it could be attain'd) 
there, and in other parts of that 
ſpeech, would counteract the po- 
et's intention; his ridiculous met- 
aphors, ſtrain'd thoughts, and un- 
natural expreſſions, muſt have been 
defign'd (as is observ'd by the laſt 
modern) as paintings of one that 
ated a part, and felt nothing of 
what he labour'd to fet fo tragi- 
cally forth: from this ſource iſſu'd 
those much- conteſted expreſſions 
in 1. 32 ; *©breech'd with gore is - 
bloody'd up to the hilt, up to it's 
haft or dudgeon, as that visionary 
dagger is painted which presents 
itſelf to the ſpeaker in p. 22; un- 
mannerly” is ſavagely, contrary to 
civil manners, and is predicated of 
the action of ſtabbing, juſtly cen- 
ſur'd for ſavageneſs, when daggers 
were plung'd up to their hilts; but 
the terms (as ſaid before) are un- 
natural, perhaps more ſo than the 
intention can juſtify. V Banquo's 
* naked frailties (at 31, 14.) mean 
—their half-naked perſons : his ex- 
preſſions that follow are indicati- 
ons of the ſcene's place, the ex- 
pos d and open air of a court; and 
ſome that fall from the Porter at 
27, 6. look the ſame way: His 
* undioulg'd pretence (I. 19.) is = 


Macbeth. 


undivulg'd purpose ; and his dec- 
laration of fighting againſt it, aided 
by the Almighty, ſhould import 
his intention of opposing further 
deſigns againſt the iſſue of Dun- 
can : Donalbain takes him fo, and 
is one of the © a//” that cries Well 
contented to Macbeth's proposition; 
but his brother calls him back, 
who, as elder than him, is of bet- 
ter judgment, 
32, 11. 

Three/ſcore and ten &c.] Three 
* corrections are admitted in- 
to the text in this ſcene from mo- 
dern copies: it's laſt is double, 
* <oilt” the property of the fifth 
modern ;' the others of the firſt, 
ſecond, and third, whose ſucceſſors 
follow them: The Collection, 
have two more, for the readers 
conſidering: they are clearly not 
neceſſary, and, to the editor, have 
not the look of improvements; the 
laſt is dubious. «> Confidence in it's 


lity is given as an interpretation 


of Gd, of place (1. 24.) by the 


laſt modern, with great applause 
of the Poet for expreſling himſelf 
ſo © finely :” and commendation is 
due to him, but upon a different 
ſcore: for his expreſſions are in 
truth a fine metonymy for—his pr- 
oud place, _ in which he visi- 
bly prides himſelf, meaning - the 
air. Several injurious departures 
from the elder editions, may be 
found by the collater of moderns 
in this ſcene and the laſt, 


Macbeth. 


» 21. 

Let every — &c.] Copies prior 
to the third modern corrupt the 
ſenſe of this paſſage by wrong 
pointing ; it's firſt member is ex- 
tended to © welcome,” which, in th- 
em, has a colon, night no more 
than a comma : which pointing 
ſhould be prefer'd can be no queſ- 
tion with any one, nor the ſenſe of 
either a myſtery. The laſt page's 
correction appears in all their edi- 
tions, that of this but in four of 
them : and, in them, the conclu- 
ding ſpeech of that page ſuffers 
much by division ; the firſt more, 
by — of the point after all, 
and the As” of the next line. . In 
3%, 18. those ſame copies are men- 
ers of that apparent corruption 
ſeen at bottom; them” and the 
ſentence that follows it are both 
energetical, and the latter requires 
a ſtrong tone of irony or rather of 
ſarcasm. d, a few lines above 
them, is weakly conſtru'd — defil'd, 
perhaps for ſake of making. a cli- 
max : but that poor beauty (if it 
be one in tragedy) is ſmall recom- 
pence far loſs of ſuch a noble idea 


as f1'd offers, taken properly; the 


metaphor is not exceeded in ſtren- 
gth, or in propriety either, by that 
admir'd one in 15, whose dignity 
is well ſupported by rancours in 
the ſenſe of —acids or ſours. The 
gloſſary explanations of champi- 
on, (I. 20.) and of the phrase after 
it, leave that paſſage clear; but 


15 
they who would ſee it's ſenſe more 
dilated, may find in the Revital a 


note that will ſatiſfy them: Parts 
too of another note in that work, 


juſt before, merit their observati- 


on; they will approve the defence 
in them, but may wonder there 
ſhould be any occasion for it. 
* Mark,” in l. 5, is omitted by the 
ſecond modern and ſucceſſors : the 
fourth has another correction in it; 
(v. J. R.“) and this editor one in 
I. 11, that are plainly improvements. 
30, 27. 

Have you ronkder'd &c.] The 
two latter folio's tranſpose Have 
and © you,” and the moderns follow 
them : both are modes of interro- 
gating, but, in this place, the dir- 
ect is moſt eligible. After putting 
his queſtion, Ne ſpeaker recapitu- 
lates briefly their yeſterday's ayer 
ence; but the proper ſenſe of his 
ſummary, were ill convey'd by a 

onouncer who ſhould be directed 

y modern pointing: At the end 
of it, the firſt Murtherer is made 
to ſay by four moderns—True, you 
made it known ; their motive a red- 
uction of Shakeſpeare's numbers to 
a ſtandard of their fixing: and be- 
fore the ſcene is concluded, you 


have other diſigurements. . Sho- 


ch (in 37, 15.) is in all copies — 
Showghes; a word never met with, 
and (probably) a meer corrupt ſpel- 
ling, accommodated to ſome prov- 
incial pronouncing which meant— 
Shocks: the page's other correcti- 
8 
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highly proper addition in I. 20. 
— * ral Oxford copy: what 
is found in it at 1. 28. presents no 
- improvement, and the change is 
uncritical ; goary is full as idle as 
golden: In truth, amendment of 


any ſort, -(if it could be attain'd) 


there, and in other parts of that 
ſpeech, would counteract the po- 
et's intention; his ridiculous met- 
aphors, ftrain'd thoughts, and un- 
natural expreſſions, muſt have been 
defign'd (as is observ'd by the laft 
modern) as paintings of one that 
acted a part, and felt nothing of 
what he labour'd to fet fo tragi- 
cally forth: from this ſource iſſu'd 
those much - conteſted expreſſions 
in I. 32 ; ©breech'd with gore is — 
bloody'd up to the hilt, up to it's 
haft or dudgeon, as that visionary 
dagger is painted which presents 
itſelf to the ſpeaker in p. 22; un- 
manneriy is ſavagely, contrary to 
civil manners, and is predicated of 
the action of ſtabbing, juſtly cen- 
ſur'd for ſavageneſs, when daggers 
were plung'd up to their hilts; but 
the terms (as ſaid before) are un- 
natural, perhaps more ſo than the 
intention can juſtify. Banquo's 
* naked frailties (at 31, 14.) mean 
—their half-naked perſons : his ex- 
preſſions that follow are indicati- 
ons of the ſcene's place, the ex- 

d and open air of a court; and 
ſome that fall from the Porter at 
27, 6. look the ſame way: His 
* undivulg'd pretence (I. 19.) is = 


Macbeth. 
-undivulg'd purpose; and his dec- 


laration of fighting againſt it, aided 
by the Almighty, ſhould import 
his intention of opposing further 
deſigns againſt the iſſue of Dun- 
can: Donalbain takes him fo, and 
is one of the al that cries — well 
contented to Macbeth's proposition; 
but his brother calls him back, 
who, as elder than him, is of bet - 
ter judgment, 
za, 11. 

Threeſcore and ten &c.] Three 
proper corrections are admitted in- 
to the text in this ſcene from mo- 
dern copies : it's laſt is double, 
* zoi/t” the property of the fifth 


modern ;' the others of the firſt, 


ſecond, and third, whose ſucceſſors 
follow them: The Collection 
have two more, for the readers 
conſidering : they are clearly not 
neceflary, and, to the editor, have 
not the look of improvements; the 
laſt is dubious. , Confidence in it's 
quality is given as an : iterpretation 
of pride of place (I. 24.) by the 
laſt modern, with great applause 
of the Poet for expreſling bimſelf 
ſo © finely :” and commendation is 
due to him, but upon a different 
ſcore: for his expreſſions are in 
truth a fine metonymy for—his pr- 
oud place, ou in which he visi- 
bly prides himſelf, meaning - the 
air. Several injurious departures 
from the elder editions, may be 
found by the collater of moderns 
in this ſcene and the laſt. 


Macbeth. 
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, Let every i... &c.] Copies prior 
to the third modern corrupt the 
ſenſe of this paſſage by wrong 
pointing ; it's firſt member is ex- 
tended to © we/come,” which, in th- 
em, has a colon, night no more 
than a comma : which pointing 
ſhould be prefer'd can be no queſ- 
tion with any one, nor the ſenſe of 
either a myſtery. The laſt page's 
correction appears in all their edi- 
tions, that of this but in four of 
them : and, in them, the conclu- 
ding ſpeech of that page ſuffers 
much by division ; the firſt more, 
by — — of the point after a1, 
and the As” of the next line. . In 
36, 18. those ſame copies are men- 

ers of that apparent corruption 
ſeen at bottom; them and the 
ſentence that follows it are both 
energetical, and the latter requires 
a ſtrong tone of irony or rather of 
ſarcasm. d, a few lines above 
them, is weakly conſtru'd — defil'd, 
perhaps for ſake of making. a cli- 
max : but that poor beauty (if it 
be one in tragedy) is ſmall recom- 

ce far loſs of ſuch a noble idea 


as fil d offers, taken properly; the 


metaphor is not exceeded in ſtren- 
gth, or in propriety either, by that 
admir'd one in 15, whose dignity 
is well ſupported by "rancours''in 
the ſenſe of — acids or fours. The 

loſſary explanations of champi- 
on, (I. 20.) and of the phrase after 
it, leave that paſſage clear; but 
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they who would ſee it's ſenſe more 
dilated, may find in the Revisal a 
note that will ſatiſfy them: Parts 
too of another note in that work, 
juſt before, merit their observati- 
on; they will approve the defence 
in them, but may wonder there 
ſhould be any occasion for it. 
* Mark,” in l. 5, is omitted by the 
ſecond modern and ſucceſſors : the 
fourth has another correction in it; 
(v. JV. R.“) and this editor one in 
I. 11, that are plainly improvements. 


36, 27. | 
Have you onkder'd &c.] The 
two latter folio's tranſpose Have 
and © you,” and the moderns follow 
them : both are modes of interro- 
gating, but, in this place, the dir- 
ect is moſt eligible. After putting 
his queſtion, the ſpeaker recapitu- 
lates briefly their yefterday's confer- 
ence; but the proper ſenſe of his 
ſummary, were ill convey'd by a 
pee han who ſhould be directed 
y modern pointing: At the end 
of it, the firſt Murtherer is made 
to ſay by four moderns—True, you 
made it known ; their motive a red- 
uction of Shakeſpeare's numbers to 
a ſtandard of their fixing: and be- 
fore the ſcene is concluded, you 


have other diſigurements. Sho- 


cht (in 37, 15.) is in all copies = 

howghes; a word never met with, 

and (probably) a meer corrupt ſpel- 

ling, accommodated to ſome prov- 

incial pronouncing which meant— 

Shocks: the page's other correcti- 
C2 
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ons are in all the moderns. 


ads |. 3. [ 
the perfect 12 o the time,] Spy,” 


whose proper ſenſe is—eſpyer, is us d 


here for eſpyal, and it's epithet for 
—preciſe or exact; the next words 
fix the ſenſe of the present: By 
acquainting them with this p, the 
ſpeaker means to inſinuate - that 
Banquo's motions were watch' d, 
and that notice of the critical mo- 
ment” ſhould be convey'd to them 
by the watcher: Accordingly, ſuch 
a watcher appears in ſcene the 
third; and, after giving the infor- 
mation commanded, joins the Mu- 
rtherers: for ſo much may be fair- 
ly infer'd from the firſt word of 
that ſcene; it's But implies a pri- 
or matter dĩſcourſ'd of, and no o- 
ther poſſible matter can be thought 
of but the aforefaid intelligence: 
his joining them, rose from his 
being found by Macbeth a fit per- 
ſon ; as, indeed, he appears to be; 
forward as the others, but more 
clever, for 'tis he who observes his 
comrades' miſtake about the igt. 
In 1. z. of this page, a ſupplial is 
ventur'd on of . is thought a 
printer's omiſſion, a (4) after wea- 
rie; "tug d ſeems explanatory of 
weary d,—weary'd by being haFd to 
and fro, from one ill fortune to 
another. A ſtrange ſenſe put by 
the fifth modern on diſtance, l. q, 
puts this editor upon giving the 
proper ſenſe of that paſſage ; — 50 
ts he mine; and ſo nearly my ene- 
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my, that every minute &c. 
39, 26. « 

We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, &c.] 
The firſt member of 1. 27. proves 
the truth of the emendation in this: 
the opinion of ſnakes closing after 
wounds of this ſort, (ſee the word 
in the"G/oſary”) is partly true; cer- 
tainly, general among the vulgar, 
and therefore fit for the adoption 
of poetry: ſcorch'd cannot correſ- 
pond with what follows; deatsò 
might follow ſcorching 'tis likely, 
closing never. The application is 
ſtronger than is ſet Kerk by the 
third modern, to whom we owe 
the correction: the ſcotch'd ſnake 
is — Duncan; alive enough in his 
ſons, and his other friends, to put 
his wounder in danger, who could 
not be ſafe till all were cut off: 
this en d application produc- 
es in the mind of the ſpeaker the 
horrid thought that ſucceeds his 
ſimilitude. But in what a ſtate is 
that thought tranſmitted to us by 
moderns! the fecond (who never 
willingly pardon'd any the Poet's 
noble redundancies, nor ſtuck at 
means of retrenching them) jum- 
bles the words of 1.29. in ſtrange 
manner, and out of them rose the 
nonſenſe that follows; But let both 
worlds diſjoint, and all things ſuffer ; 
and this his ſucceſſors take from 
him, and hand down without not- 


ing that 'tis a change: Shakeſpeare's 


line imports a will in the ſpeaker 


that the frame of nature ſhould pe- 


riſh, and even his own intereſts, 
here and in the world to come, 
ſuffer and be confounded : what 
their line means, let others find if 
they can; in the editor it excites 
the idea of a couple of paſte-board 
globes cruſh'd together.. The next 
ſpeech of Macbeth, and his wife's 
before it, are divided wrong by the 
moderns ; to the creating of two 
needleſs hemiſtichs, beſides other 
injuries in measure and language : 
The page of one of these gentle- 
men (the laſt) is fill'd with ſome 
idle explainings, and ſome miſtak- 
en ones; and nothing ſaid upon 
paſſages that indeed want them, 
being involv'd in metaphors that 
do not present themſelves inſtantly 
to every underſtanding : — ſuch is 
the phrase in 1. 21. of p. 40, ex- 
preſſing the human body by the 
words nature's copy; meaning — 
copy of the divine image, after 
which man is ſaid to be framed :— 
the bond, ſpoke of in p. 41, I. 1, 
is—the moral tye on the ſpeaker to 
abſtain from actions ſimilar to that 
he was about and had then order'd; 
of this bond Night is made the 
tearer and canceller, as under her 
veil would paſs the action that did 
it. The ſcene is in the higheſt de- 
gree beautiful, both for paſſion and 
poetry; we ſee the bat and his 
cloiſter, the light thick'ning, and 
the crow upon wing, and even hear 
the © beetle” in the expreſſions that 
paint him, The comparer of the 
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17 
ſcene that comes next with other 
copies, will find it much improv'd 
in it's measures, and ſomething in 
ſenſe; it's only change is below. 
. - 8520 
You know your own degrees, fit 
down: - and 0 all 2 0 
the higher, and the lower, I give 
the hearty welcome,” is the ſenſe of 
the expreſſions that follow; the 
change was made by the ſecond, 
and embrac'd by the fourth mod- 
ern: A like mode of addreſſing 
occurs at the end of p. 45 the 
words there importing - And all 
good wiſhes be upon a of you!“ 
Two extreamly proper amend- 
ments, in 3 & 23. of the next page, 
came from the fourth modern : 
But in 25. of that page, he and his 
original the ſecond corrupt a word 
of the Poet's that is doubly entr- 
ench'd, (if we may ſo expreſs it) 
that is—the word to which 'tis op- 
pos'd is twice repeated: lady Mac- 
beth, ſeeing her husband (now re- 
turning towards the table) thou- 
ghtful and melancholy, wakens 
him to a remembrance of his duty 
at this juncture, by telling him — 
that he was /e/ler of the cheer, and 
not giver; that a given feaſt look'd 
like one that was purchaſ”d, if the 
ver was ſparing of his civilities, 
his profeſſions of welcome to the 
invited: cold, which is their cor- 
rection of /o/d,” darkens the ſpee- 
ch's meaning; which is clear en- 


ough as it ſtands, and proper too. 
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The ſixth line of that page is de- 
priv'd in them and two others of a 
word that has great effect on it's 
ſenſe : beſt of cut-throats compli- 
ments the Murtherer as—beſt of 


his trade; but beſt of those emp- 


loy'd by Macbeth, is the thing in- 
tended : The page has other di- 
verſities, one of which is pointed 
out in it's place. 


44, 24. 

Are you a man ?] Macbeth's ter- 
ror has driven him to a diſtance 
from the table, and towards the 
door; whither his lady follows 
him, and what paſſes between th- 
em is to be ſuppos'd out of hear- 
ing : when they both approach the 
table again, the lady ſeats herſelf ; 
her husband, about to fit, and to 
drink, daſhes the uplifted cup to 
the ground, upon the ſecond rising 
of Banquo, who rises juſt at his 
elbow: he is ſeen of none but 
Macbeth, as witneſs the words of 
Roſſe and the lady. The latter im- 
putes her husband's diſturbance to 
meer cowardice, creator once of a 
Aagger, and now of other like vi- 
sions; telling him—that his arts 
and” flows,” Bis ſudden flyings-out, 
were the © mpoſtures of true fear, 
things imposd on him by it, the 
effects of it; worthy only a wom- 
an, frighting herſelf with a tale of 
her own telling: Impeſtors to fear, 
and Impeſtors of fear, (which is the 
fourth modern's reading) have no 


rational meaning: that presented 
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above, is both rational and conſiſt- 
ent; the variation ſmall out of 
which it arises; and impoſture no 
ſtranger than zmpose, us d alſo for 
imposition in a paſſage that is poi- 
nted out by the Gloffary.” 2 A 
deal that wanted purging by laws 
is improperly diſtinguith'd by the 
epithet gentle: for which reason, 
and for that corruption was easy, 
and alſo because a term expreſſing 
a common-weal or community ge- 
nerally ſeem' d fitter for the occasi- 
on, the third and fifth moderns are 
follow'd in their emendation of 1. 


13. of the opposite page. 


6, 15. 

DN wt, 12527 then,] This 

age's verbal amendment came 
from the ſecond modern originally: 
his term has propriety; a ſuperior 
ſpeaks, and declares by it that ſu- 
mon ſhould not be us'd by 

im in hindrance of fuch a meet- 

ing: But it has another from poin- 
ting: force and grace are dimin- 
iſh'd by a pointing that has ob- 
tain'd in all copies from the time 
of the firſt folio; (v. V. R.“) and in 
the opposite page, 1. 20, the Poet 
ſuſtains a ſimilar injury by a devia- 
tion in moderns from the pointing 
of both folio's : copies later than 
them, ſeperate good and the words 
before it from the ſentence they 
muſt belong to, ſome by a ſemi- 
colon, others a full ſtop ; connec- 
ting them with a ſentence that's 
perfect, and leaving bare an enſu- 
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ing one. . To return to the other 
page. The compariſon in 1. 23. is 
table to objections: it represents 
indeed a ſudden and noiseleſs tran- 
fit, like that of the Ghoſt ; but of 
things without terror, and is there- 
fore not rightly calculated to ferve 
the ſpeaker's intention in this paſ- 

e, which is—to exculpate him- 
ſelf for being ſo much affected: 
His over- come is — come over; 
and his following expreſſions," You 
make me ſtrange,” import=You make 
me a ſtranger, make me doubt the 
exiſtence of a di/þosition or qual- 
ity of which I know myſelf maſt- 
er, meaning — his courage. . The 
correction of 27. is in the fourth 
modern only; that of 1. 11, in four 
of them : both are rather likely 
than certain; for Hircan may be 
exampl'd, and is” govern'd of ru- 
by” ; but the word, and the conſt- 
ruction, 1s harſh, 'and their remed- 
ies have the ease of juſt criticism. 

3 

It will have 2 they ſay ;] How 
is this line injur'd in the ſolemnity 
of it's movement by the ſecond 
and fourth moderns, who have no 
{top at */ay/” the proverb's naked 
repeating, coming after words that 
inſinuate it, has great effect. The 
"relations" that augurs ſtudy'd, were 
fome ſuppos'd relations which the 
cry and flight of ſome birds bore 
to future. events, nor was augury 
concern'd in ought but futurities: 


fo that what is faid: in this place, 
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is a ſtretch of licence in Shakeſ- 
peare ; for it is not remember'd, 
that hiſtory furniſhes any example 
of a murder diſcover'd by augury, 
properly ſo denominated. > initi- 
ate fear,” towards the ſcene's con- 
clusion, is — the fear of an initiate, - 
an initiate in evil, young in deed” as 
the next line expreſſes it; and © hard 
uſe” is put for uſe that makes har- 
dy :” The correction there came fr- 
om the third modern, as did that 
in 1. 16; the others are from the 
moderns before him, and none are 
doubtful. Numbers of what their 
authors call = metrical improvem- 
ents, are found in moſt of their 
copies, (the fourth, chiefly) the 
{ſcene throughout. 
49, 18. 

Who cannot want the thought, 
&c.] The irony of this ſpeech is 
uncommonly beautiful ; but is in 
no part more delicate than in the 
expreſſions of this queſtion, read- 
ing it as above: a lame to, tack'd 
by the latter moderns to © monft- 
rous,” takes off ſome of it's beauty; 
and all is vaniſh'd entirely in the 
Oxford edition, where, for this ir- 
onical © Who,” you have a folemn— 
You cannot : Something too the ſp- 
eech ſuffers in ſpirit, more in har- 
mony, by contractions &c ; and 
their pointing will profit nobody 

reatly in comprehending it's true 
Enſe. + Their reading in 48. has 
been adopted too haſtily : the ſp- 
eech begins with heroics, and he- 
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' roics end it; and there is one in 
the body of it, beſides this they 
have alter'd, whose movement has 
no improper ſolemnity. 


30 3. : 

The ſon of Duncan &c.] Without 
heaping up paſſages from hiſtory 
and from the Poet himſelf, as the 
owner of this correction has done, 
(the third modern) there is proof e- 
nough of it's certainty from the ve- 
rbs of this period, and from © His: 
He is follow'd in his correction; 
and himſelf, with the others after 
him, follows his predeceflor in a 
moſt improper correction of 1. 9 
which is brought about by omitt- 
ing the important epithet boy, in- 
{tead of ſhort'ning upon: This Ho- 
ly king,” —the receiver of Malcolm, 
and Macduff's refuge, was our Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, whose ſanctity 
affords the Poet 'an incident to- 
wards the end of his next act: 
Seyward was earl of Northumb- 
erland, and his commander in th- 
ose parts; ſo that "avakte Northum- 
berland” is — wake the powers of 
Northumberland, put them in mo- 
tion. attempt, (1. 18.) ſpoken of 
ſuch a king as Macbeth, implies— 
warlike attempt; and the words 
after it, have the appearance of 
gloſs : the ſecond modern omits 
them, and his copyer the fourth ; 
and of that fourth we receiv'd the 
be that preceeds them: the word 
report in that place, ſhould be 
confin'd to— report of Malcolm's 
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good reception by Edward; for 
Macduff's flight is not reported as 
yet. v. 56, 10. The elliptical ex- 
preſſion of 1. 20. makes the ſenſe 
of it dark; it is endeavour'd to 
make it ſeen by the pointing, but, 
after all, a comment may not be 
needleſs : charg'd with, or, bearing 
with him, ſeem requisite for mak- 
ing proper conſtruction ;—"and the 
cloudy meſſenger, charg'd with an 
abſolute Sir, - not- 1, turns me his 
Sach: Perhaps too the proper ſenſe 
of 1. 30. would be better made out 
by a Poplial of — lying before un- 
der,” than a tranſposition of „e- 
ring, actual or underſtood, v. Va- 
rious Readings.” K | 
| 52, 14. 

Enter Hecate, and other three 
Witches.) This entry of another 
trio of Witches is ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to overturn a conceit of- the 
fifth modern's, formerly hinted at; 
for it will ſcarce be pretended that 
these are of different quality, when 
the Poet makes no diſtinction in 
name or otherwise: The being that 
enters with them, call'd=*Hecate,” 
is, as ſaid before, a witch like the 
others; but the miſtreſs witch, 
their Dame, as was the language 
among them according to Jonſon : 
ſhe has her familiar like them, her 
little ſpirit,” and performs their 
offices, but in a manner that ſuits 
her ; not ruling the moon, but ga- 
thering from — matter for their 


enchantments: See her ſpeech's 
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conclusion, p'. 48 & 49. The cav- 
ern, their place of present afſemb- 
ly, is call'd in that ſpeech - pit of 
Acberon; with intention of digni- 
fying, as the Witches had been be- 
fore, and their Dame, by the ap- 
pellations—werrd /ters, and Hecate: 
and that actions might correſpond 
with ſuch titles, modern witche- 
ry is almoſt wholly abjur'd in this 
ſcene's framing; the cauldron,” the 
horrid mixture that enters it, the 
rites prior and ſubſequent, and the 
effect of those rites, are imag'd af- 
ter ancient exemplars, and equal 


their very nobleſt : The raising 


Banquo's regal poſterity, and paſ- 
ſing them in review, has been fan- 
cy'd (with ſome appearance of like- 
lihood) a thought borrow'd from 
Virgil; but the machinery of th- 
ose ſymbolical apparitions before 
them, has no pattern that is rem- 
ember'd. Nor is the language the 
ſcene is dreſſ'd in leſs maſterly than 
it's materials; words of happieſt 
ſtructure enter it's composition, and 
are aided by apt numbers: the in- 
termix'd Iambus in the incantati- 
on's firſt line, two in it's fourth, 
and © firſt” a monoſyllable foot of 
that fourth line, give the proper 
uncouthneſs ; and that ſtriking one 
of the chorus rises from it's diſſyl- 
lable fre,” it's rime, and it's other 
deep-ſounding words. «> Both that 
page's amendments are found in 
moderns ; that by inſertion in four 
of them, it's other in only the Ox- 
Vol. II. 
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ford copy. 

2 i 
Black ſpirits, &c.] That this 
Song's remainder, and that of one 
in p. 49, (I. 3.) were left out by 
direction, there is no foundation 
for thinking : the likelier cause of 
their miſs, is—the author's negli- 
85 and that of his publiſhers ; 
is copy wanted them, and they 
forbore resorting to papers that 
were certainly in their power, out 
of which they might have cur'd 
the deficiency. Whether the thing 
neglected by them was perform'd 
afterwards with any fidelity, we 
have no external aſſurance from 
those who have fill'd up that of 
this page in the following man- 
ner ;—Black ſpirits, and white,| Blue 
ſpirits, and grey, | Mingle, mingle, 
mingle,| You that mingle may: mo- 
derns take it from one another ſuc- 
ceſſively, and each obtrudes it up- 
on his reader in deep filence, leav- 
ing him to imagine that their wh- 
ole Song has the fame authority as 
the other parts of the play : But 
the nu net”, words of it, th- 
eir leader receiv'd (as we believe) 
from an alter'd*Macbeth,” brought 
upon the ſtage by fir William Da- 

venant after the reſtoration : man 
papers of Shakeſpeare, and of the 
old ſtage, were doubtleſs in his 
posseſſion, among the reſt — their 
musick ; and to them fir William 
might go, for what the player edi- 
tors ſhould have done, the Song in 
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queſtion :—but the whole is preca- 
rious, and reſts (as the reader ſees) 
on ſurmises; the validity of which 
he muſt determine for himſelf, aid- 
ed by what internal conviction the 
ſuppliment itſelf offers, which is 
not inconſiderable: in the mean 
while, the editor (it is presum'd) 
will ſtand fully excus'd by him for 
not making it a part of his text. 
The odd notion contain'd in it, of 
colour'd ſpirits, was moſt probably 
taken from a book the Poet is 
known to have dealings with,—the 
Diſcovery of Witcheraft;” (v. Sign. 
Q4- 7 which, with ſome, may 
paſs for proof of authentickneſs : 
which if they ſhould incline to, it 
may be ſtill a doubt with them — 
whether it is the whole Song, for 
it has the air of being only it's 
burden or chorus. The corrected 
word of the next page (v. at bot- 
tom) is a falſe print for- Germaines, 
and that a vicious ſpelling of ger- 
mins which ſee in the Gigſary: the 
adjuſter of it here and in Lear 
was the third modern, whose ſuc- 
ceſſors close with him. 


4. 23. 

Rebellious 284% Kc. This em- 
endation is of the hand that was 
laſt mention d, and it's proof is im- 
preſſ d on it; the place is plainly 
not ſenſe in it's former reading, 
and in this we have a ſtrong and a 
clear one, the comma aiding at 
Bead, which is wanting in the a- 


mender and in one who: has fol- 
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low'd him: the intermediate edi- 
tor, who has follow'd him likewise 
in the alteration of dead, not reſt- 
ing when he was well, makes” Re- 
bellious'—Rebellion's; which impairs 
harmony, and ruins poetry; for his 
words are but a gloſs of the others, 
ſtript OT If the present ge- 
nuine reading (of which we have 
but the ſhadow in the modern that 
ſtarted it) wanted reasonings, there 
is one at hand of ſome ſtrength: it 
is of this head, the head of Rebel- 
lion perſoniz'd, that that armed 
bead is a ſymbol which bids. be- 
ware of Macduff in the laſt page; 
and the words in queſtion ſeem gi- 
ven with deſign to this ſpeaker, to 
expreſs his conſciouſneſs of the 
meaning of that particular ſymbol, 
though the others were myſtetics, 
that is — to him : to an intelligent 
reader, they can ſcarce be fo ; but 
if by fortune they ſhould, a moſt 
certain key to the two latter may 
be found in the Critical Obſerva- 
tions on Shakeſpeare,” p. 53. The 
other noble machinery in the op- 
way; page, is calculated (as divers 

ve ſaid before)to pay court to king 
James : whose anceſtors, kings of 
Scotland before him, were of the 
lignage of Banquo; and himſelf the 
bearer of those inſignia in L 17, 
after his acceſſion to England, and 
the ſcepter of Ireland, for no ball 
was born in right of that kingd- 
om: To make his court the bet- 
ter, the Poet uses a little freedom 


with hiſtory in Banquo's character; 
for that tells us—he was as deep in 
blood as Macbeth, and his affiſtant 
in all his villanies. By Hair (which 
the laſt modern makes air) is in- 
ſinuated ſome characteriſtical col- 
our or faſhion of it which diſtin- 
guiſh'd Banquo's deſcendants : and 
in ſome preceding 3 of 
that line, (line the ninth) is allusi- 
on to a practice in eaſtern coun- 
tries of getting rid of competitors 
in empire by ſearing out their eyes 
with a hot iron. The inſerted word 
of that page, and the tranſposition 
in that before it, (both at l'. 18.) 
are in the four laſt editions. 
6, 14. | 

Time, thou rer &c.] To 
anticipate, as the Revital ſays ri- 
ghtly, fignifies in this place — to 
diſappoint by uſing the means of 
prevention; But what are those 
means? or how is“ Time the effec- 
ter of them? Why, by producing 
incidents that make impracticable 
a purpos'd exploit; the preventin 
1 — being this. flight of 
Macduff. The ſentiment that fol- 
lows is juſt, and the ſenſe obvious; 
namely, that delay'd et mo- 
ſtly gry but 3 ſome- 
thing like blunder in the expreſſi- 
on of it; for if purpose and deed 
go together, o'ertaking can not be 
predicated of either. The fame 

Revisal” inclines to think a (rh) 
has miſcarry'd in l. 22, and that the 
reading there ſhould be - al the 
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unfortunate ſouls; adding to his re- 
mark this true explanation of the 
other part of that ſentence, - videl- 
icet, that may be traced up to one 
common ſtock from which his line 
is deſcended, or, his collateral rel- 
ations.“ 
57. 22. 

And move each way.] Uncertain- 
ty of condition is imag'd by float- 
ing, and of thinking (knowing 
what to think in ſuch a ſtate) by 
moving each way, and the wild ſea” 
is expreſſive of the time that ſuch 
uncertainties fall in: the words' 
casual diſarrangement, and their 
wrong pointing, effaces the com- 
pariſon's fulneſs; and fo aukward 
a position of move as is ſeen in o- 
ther editions, ſhould not be attri- 
bated to Shakeſpeare. Whether the 
elliptical expreſſion that follows, 
(© Shall” for — It ſhall, I. 23.) and 
one a ſmall way above it, (" now” 
for now it, 1. 19.) be of him, we 
may doubt ; though he has exam- 
ples of ſuch in many places, one 
of which is at hand, and wisdom” 
(60, 22.) being put for — and tis 
wrizdom : but in this page, the (it) 
requir'd by conſtruction in both 

laces were better us'd than imp- 
ly'd; harmony is not advanc'd by 
it's abſence in one paſſage, and the 
want of it after . in I. 19. cau- 
ses ſome ambiguity: for these rea- 
sons, and alſo for their facility, the 
Oxford editor's changes are admit- 


ted into the © Readings ;” and may 
D 2 
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ſerve for comment, if rejected as 
emendations. . Two other hazard- 
ed expreſſions in this author's way, 
occur in the ſame ſpeech : its o 
the ſeason,” I. 17, is — what befits 
the ſeason, the befitting things of 
it; and to © hold rumour” (the ſec- 
ond line after) means—to 1nterpret 
rumour, Hald it either this way or 
that way as our fears dictate, for 
that is fignify'd by holding rum- 
our from what we fear. v. Revis- 
al.” The ſpeech at 1. 27. is occasi- 
on'd by Roſſe's laſt action - bleſſing 
the boy. 


Aa | 

To do leſs —_ &c. ] meaning 
not to frighten you, not to put you 
upon your guard by alarming you: 
the change is of the Oxford edit- 
or's making, and recommends it- 
ſelf by the ſentiment's delicacy and 
alſo by the expreſſion's; nor will 
the change appear violent to the 
acquainted with old copies, out of 
which it may be exampl'd or par- 
allel'd : The old reading, turn it 
which way you will, has a ſmack 
of abſurdity ; the Canons,” and the 
Revital, have both explanations 
of it, the firſt at p. 36. The firſt 
half of the dialogue between lady 
Macduff and her young ſon was 
intended for verſe, and is partly 
broken ſo in copies ancient and 
modern : the present has made it's. 
metre compleat, by the only addi- 
tion of two not impertinent mono- 
{yUables, in F, 7 and 1Q; the ease 
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wherewith it is done being proof 
that it . ſhould be, for a prose ſo 
near approaching to verſe is not 
ſufferable. In one part of it, (58, 
4.) a ſecond-folio reading is pre- 
fer'd to a firſt for this reason; line 
(by which is meant -a line with a 
noose in it) accords better with the 
other terms of that ſpeech, all ex- 
preſſive of inſtruments not modes. 
of bird-catching which the other 
word indicates. v. V. R.“ 
60, 8. 

Let us rather &c.] Of © mortal,” 
and of ſome words in the next ſen- 
tence, the Glofſary has explanati- 
ons : but it may be proper to add. 
to them that downfal” is a ſub- 
ſtantive in fact, put adjectively by 
the Poet (eupbaniæ gratid) in the 
ſenſe therein mention'd; and Sirth- 
dom” a word (perhaps) of his coin- 
ing from a ſimilar motive, analog- 
ous to kingdom &c; the terminati- 
on in this word being equivalent. 


to—right, the common ſuffix to 


birth : dome was the termination of 
old, and is that of the folio's ; 
doom, which the latter moderns 
have added to it, makes it no ſim- 
ple word, but an ill-contriv'd com- 
pound; introduc'd by the ſecond 
modern originally, along with i- 
lables his emendation. in 14. The 
action of be/triding a fall'n comrade. 
is no uncommon one even in the 
wars of these days, when matters 
come to the ſword: in those of old 
it was leſs ſo; Falſtaff aſks it of 
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Hal, before the battle of Shrewſ- 


nothing but a colofſus could do 
him that ſervice; but he was col- 
oſſus enough, ſome years after, to 
do it for his brother the duke of 
Gloceſter at the battle of Agin- 
court, as chronicles tell us. We 
have mention'd harmony as the Po- 
et's inducement for using two of 
those words : but he had another, 
of greater moment, in all of them; 
namely—to give his dition a requi- 
site dignity, which remov'd terms 
effect equal with metaphor, of wh- 
ich the drama ſhould not be too 
profufe: Metonymies, another ſpe- 
cies of trope, enter every where: 
of this ſort, you have at 61, 12. 
* the title” for — the title's owner; 
©wrongs,” in the line before, for — 
things held in wrong; and at I. 3. 
of that page, "rawneſs” for—raw eſ- 
tate or condition, (meaning—of th- 
ings in Scotland under Macbeth) 
but this is alſo a metaphor from a 
raw or flea'd body: And to this 
ſame end of raising is that expreſ- 
ſion conducive which has been 
chang'd by moderns at 60, 22 ; the 
term ſubſtituted by them, which 
ſee in the V. R, is too trite : the 
paſſage is cloſely worded, and, of 
conſequence, darkly ; © ſomething” 
imports—ſomething to your advan- 
tage; — you may think, ſays the 
ſpeaker, that you ſee ſomething to 

our advantage that may be got of 
him through me, or by means of 
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bury, and receives for anſwer that 


I 
me, meaning—by his betraying. | 


3. 5 N 
This avarice Kc. The train of 


virtues and vices are by all authors 


represented as females; hence the 
elegant compound which three mo- 
derns have made an epithet to t 
in J. 7, in lieu of that unmeaning 
corruption ſeen below: But the 
vices ſpoken of here being ſhad- 
ow'd in metaphor under * idea 
of plants or weeds, * teeming” is not 
to be accepted in full ſtrictneſs, 
but for — teeming as plants do, i. e. 
ſpringing: it, the proper paſſion 
of youth, which is life's ſummer, 
is made a ſummer weed, ſhallow- 
rooted, and tranſient ; © avarice,” = 
a weed of winter, or age, the ſoil's 
tenant and poison, not to be diſ- 
engag'd from it easily, ſticꝶing deep 
in it: and this (it is ſappos'd) 
may ſuffice, to vindicate * ſummer- 
teeming,” and“ ticks.” :2:W hence the 
Poet fetches his image in l. 19, is 
unknown to the editor: his words 
he underſtands, and no more ; yet 
he thinks they are genuine, and is 
not inclin'd in the leaſt to accede 
to the Oxford editor's change of 
them Sow'r the feveet milk of con- 
cord into. hate.” 
64, 3. | 

These evils, &c.] © repeat'ſt upon 
thyſelf,” is — with which you have 
been charging yourſelf; and the- 
* baniſh'd of next line imports —- 
baniſh'd for ever : Macbeth's evils: 
or vices had driven him from. his. 
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country a while; and now these 
evils” which Malcolm has been re- 
peating, (reck ning up or enumer- 
ating) have cut off all his hopes of 
return to it. The fine ſentiment 
preceding is as finely expreſſ'd, and 
cannot be miſconceiv'd: but the 
latter moderns blemiſh the line it 
Nands in by a fooliſh (05) after 
iv d, for fo the word is contracted 
in all copies. The emendation in 
1. 27. is found in all moderns : 47 
4 point, the phrase immediately af- 
ter it, is expreſſive of a full prepa- 
ration, and equivalent to—in every 
point : 
addreſs in the lines following is 
clearly this, And Heaven grant, of 
it's goodneſs, that the chance the 
iſſue of this war may be anſwer- 
able to the quarrel or cause's juſ- 
tice! and Macduff's ſpeech to him 
at 1. 30. imports — that he could 
frame no proper anſwer on the in- 
ſtant, having his mind divided by 
two ſuch contradictory accounts as 
he had heard.in manner at one and 
the ſame time. . The conſulter of 
Holinſhed's firſt volume, in ſome 
pages which the. Schoo/” will point 
out to him, will find, among a 
number of curious particulars, the 
outlines. (and ſomething more) of 
the whole preceding part of this 
ſcene: and an extract from that 
writer, given in the work above- 
mention d, makes relation of both 
the Confeſſor's gifts, healing and 


prophecy,” ſubjects of a ſpeech in 


The force of Malcolm's 
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the next page, which is refin'd u- 
pon by the fifth modern. His idle 
and every way uncritical note on it 
may be overpaſſ'd without loſs : 
but the ſpeech ſhould detain us ; 
the matter treated on there leadin 

to a diſcovery of what all dk 
with to have ſettl'd, - the chrono- 
logy of the play. That it's general 
fable was made .choice of on the 
ſevre of king James, is acknowl- 
edg'd on all hands; and this en- 
grafted particular, of the virtue of 
kingly touches, ſervd the purpose 
of incenſe to him, as well as it's 
witchery and the fortunes of his 
anceſtor Banquo : Touching for the 
evil was reviv'd by this king in 
his reign's beginning, and practiſ'd 
with great ceremony, a ritual be- 
ing eſtabliſh'd for it : the mention 
of it's ſource, when a novelty, had 
ſome grace on the ſtage, and in the 


ear of it's reviver ; and to that pe- 


riod, the king's third or fourth 
year, reason bids us aſſign the ſp- 
eech in queſtion. This conjecture 
about it's date, it will be faid, 
ſtands in need of ſome ſtrength'n- 
ing: call we then to it's aid ano- 
ther conjecture, built upon what 
is found in the Efſay on Shakeſ- 
peare's Learning, at p. 56: A La- 
tin play on this ſubject (Fabula, 
ſays the quotation) was parcel of 
the king's entertainment at Ox- 
ford in 1605 that it preceded the 
play before us, is nearly certain; 
For what writer would, on ſuch an 
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occasion, think of dreſſing up one 
upon a fable that was then in ex- 
hibition elſewhere ? and that it 
qc not long, highly proba- 
le; weighing the rapid pen of this 
Author, and the advantage to be 
expected from a quick bringing it 
on upon his own newly-eſtabliſh'd 
ſtage in the Black-friars. Could 
this Oxford play be recover'd, it 
were a great curiosity ; but what 
critical uſe it might be of, there is 


no ſaying. 
66, 4. | 


where violent ſorrow ſeems| A 
dern extaſy :] The latter words of 
this ſentence have that uncommon 
ſenſe put on them which is poin- 
ted out in the © Gloſſary,” and ex- 
emplify'd in a number of other 


paſſages there refer d to: they are 


ſet in opposition to terms before 


them, and, with them, will have 


the force of this paraphrase;—wh- 
ere ſorrow in the extream is ſo very 
frequent it ceaſes to make impreſ- 
ſion, and paſſes for an ordinary fit 
of it. Terms ſomething diverted, 
or ſtrongly figurative, or elſe ſub- 
je& to ambiguity, occur in ſubſe- 
quent parts of this ſame ſcene: 
ſuch are nice in the next ſpeech, 
* hiſs,” and © teems” in a following; 
fee grief” (67, 7.) for a grief in 
fee, grief of which a man is prop- 
rietor ; © diſpute,” alter d to endure 
(68, 7.) by two editors; and © Put 
on in that page (I. 28.) which has 
there the ſenſe of — haſten or drive 
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on, prompt to quick aCtion :*/eave,” 
two lines above it, is — leave-tak- 
ing; and the phrase it belongs to, 
imports — our only lack or thing 
lacking. To the laft-recited pred- 
icament, — ambiguity, we may alſo 
refer a ſentence that closes the ſp- 
eech before, and the leading one of 
a ſpeech at 1. 3: in the former, the 
word forgive is emphatical ; for 
this is imply'd in it, — as you have 
permitted his ſcaping, Heaven, pr- 
oceed further if you will and let 
him have your forgiveneſs: the oth- 
er is of the ſame bitter caſt, and has 
allusion to the © revenge” to which 
Malcolm incites him ; intimating, 
that he could have none that was 
ſuitable, the party upon whom he 
ſhould take it having zo children.” 
The certain change in that page, 
and one in the opposite, came from 
the ſecond modern originally: He 
has others in the ſcene that are 
highly injurious; and into ſome of 


them has led the third and fifth 


moderns, and the fourth into all. 
O, 


. . 
T will ſet dun &c.] © my remem- 


 brance in this place, is — my rem- 


emb'ring mind; as the Revisa/” 
observes, in a note which is rec- 
ommended to the reader: and by 
fatiſfymg this remembrance, is in- 
timated — that he had little doubt 
of it's faithfulneſs; but, to be the 
more ſure of it, he would do as a- 
bove. «> The rythmical busineſs 
that comes from lady Macbeth at 
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I. 13. is a caprice not unſuiting her 
ſituation, and perhaps the verſe at 
her exit (for verſe it is, and thr- 
oughout) 1s ſuitable likewise ; but 
the verſe of ſome other parts of 
this ſcene is not to be defended ſo 
readily. _ | 
: 1, 26. 
for their dear causes &c. ] The line 
that follows these words is a reco- 
ver d line; (v. V. R.“) but pointed 
ſo by the recoverer, and those who 
have follow'd him, that bleeding ” 
appears an epithet to alarm, join- 
tly with grim, which makes the 
paſſage ridiculous: it's images are 
diſtinct; and the bleeding a ſubſtan- 
tive, meaning—blood, or actions of 
blood. That mortify'd” implies — 
* dead to the world,” dead to it's 
concerns, we agree with the fifth 
modern; but not that a Religious” 
is meant by it: ſuch mortiſ d per- 
fons are found among the laity ; 
and Ligarius aſſumes the term to 
himſelf, in a very apposite paſſage 
quoted by the third modern. v. 
J. C.“ 33, 8. med'cin,” or med- 
ecin, in the page following, (I. 23.) 
is not conſider d as a correction; an 
more than unrough (unbearded) 
a while before it, ſpelt unruſte in 
old copies : That it may. have been 
Shakeſpeare's word, will be admit- 
ted by ſuch as turn to the G 
y; where a kindred one, medecine, 
(more out -of the way, but yet not 
to be diſputed) is refer d to in ano- 


ther play: and that it ou, be his 
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word in this place, will be admit- 
ted likewise by reflecters upon the 
next line's expreſſions, as well 
* him" as it's final one — © purge,” 
which would come but ill after 
med cine, accepted as it ſeems to 
have been till the time of the fou- 
rth modern. 


* . 
Spirits, that know &c.] Copies 
prior to the ſecond modern have a 
The before Spirits” in this line, and 


after © me” in the next the word — 


thus; that modern firſt reliey'd the 
verſe of it's article, but mends the 
other by it, (pronounc'd it) and is 
follow'd in both of them : the 
mode of change is uncritical, and 
the expreſſion harſh ; pronounc d 


me for—pronounc'd to me, is a com- 


mon and an elegant ellipfis. «> An 
anonymous commentator on this 


tragedy in the year 45, observes 
rightly upon a line ſomething low- 


er, (I. 7.) that the Reproach [con- 
tain'd in it] is nothing more than 
a natural Invective uttered by an 
Inhabitant of a barren Country, a- 
gainſt thoſe who have more oppor- 


tunities of Luxury.” and to this in- 


genious remark ſucceeds immedi- 
ately a correction of great ſpeciouſ- 


neſs, (ſee I. 24. in the © Readings” 
on this page) grounded chiefly on 


this ; — that © there is no Relation 


between the Way of Life, and fall- 


en into the Scar: But thould there 


be ſuch relation? is ſuch accord- 
ance of metaphor, ftrict accord-: 
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ance, either a beauty or proper in 
compositions of this ſort ? if it be 
not,— and reason anſwers affirma- 
tively,—then is not an editor juſti- 
fy'd in diſplacing a plain reading, 
which all may ſee 1s a pleonasm 
importing only — my life. Likeli- 
hood of corruption (a V. for an 
M.) is urg'd as another proof of 
it's being ſo; And upon that gr- 
ound principally we have admitted 
with great willingneſs his emend- 
ation a while after, that in p. 75: 
advantage may imply advantage, 
i. e. opportunity, of getting away; 
and, ſo taken, given (the old word) 
might have ſerv'd, had it not been 
follow'd (and inſtantly) by another 
given; the aukwardneſs of which, 
added to the expreſſion's imperf- 
ectneſs, creates juſt ſuſpicion that 
the firſt is a compositor's blunder 
whose eye glanc'd upon the ſec- 
ond: To his note on these words 
is ſubjoin'd an interpretation of 
ſome that accompany them, to wit 
more and leſs,” us d at that time 
of day for — greater and leſs,” and 
meaning there the higher and low- 
er orders of men. Cloſe upon th- 
ese expreſſions is a riddling line of 
old Seyward's (76, 4.) which the 
fifth modern interprets by — . e. 
property and allegiance ;” but might 
as well have dilated, by ſaying—wh- 
at property we have, and what alle- 

iance is ow'd by us, for that were 
intelligible: Of an overpaſl'd paſſage 
(73 19.) the ſame editor gives us 

ol, II. 
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a meaning by implication, without 
telling us how it comes by it :— 
the ſpeaker, in a high ſtrain of po- 
etry, aſſerts of his man's cheeks” — 
that they were of Fears privy- 
council, her cabinet; intimating — 
that they were preachers of fear to 
others, infected others with cow- 
ardice,” as that editor has it. 
76, 29. 

She ſhould have dy d hereafter ; 
&c. Hat ſome future period; then, 
if ſuch a word or words had fal- 
uted me as you have been uttering, 
I might have felt her loſs more, 
and given properer tokens of it 
than the present busy time will 
admit of: Immediately upon wh- 
ich, by a moſt natural concatena- 
tion of thought, he proceeds to. 
deſcant on death and life's fleeting 
condition; calls upon his own life 
to haſten to it's conclusion, — Out, 
out, brief candle!” and ſets forth the 
inſignificancy of -__ life in two 
famous compariſons. This, from 
the very time of it's firſt reading, 
has always appear'd the ſenſe of 
this ſpeech, and the connection of 
it's parts: — Particular terms of it 
gave as little trouble as generals : 
recorded was no detention; tak- 
ing it, as another had done much 
upon that time, for —recorded in 
heaven, enter'd in heaven's records, 
or book of decrees, as the period 
of our exiſtence : Nor was much 
time loſt in fixing the present ed- 


itor's choice between dy 3 
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R.“) and fudy: the firſt an idle 
expreſſion, to make the beſt of it; 
in it's conſequence, faulty ; for this 
follows on keeping it, — that the 
ſtigma of folly is, without rime or 
reason, fix'd upon all the world, all 
are fools” whom each yeſterday's 
fun has lighted to their graves: in 
the other, the ſpeaker (who is him- 
ſelf ſtudying, that is — ruminating 
upon death and the repeated ex- 
amples of it) makes this rational 
inference, — that each yeſterday's 
death was as a glaring memento 
even to fools, ligbted even them the 
way to reflect upon it and fudy it. 
See the Critical Obſervations on 
Shakeſpeare, p. 55, and the opin- 
ion advanc'd in jit about the read- 
ing's authentickneſs. The page 
following has two modern ſuppli- 


ments (at 12, and 14.) that are pr- 


oper and neceſſary; the firſt in one 
modern only, the Oxford editor: 
At 26. of that page is a condemn'd 
expreſſion, and, in conſequence, 
alter'd : but, had the ſubſtituted 
word been found in ancient editi- 


ons, the critick who ſhould have 


chang'd it for that they do give 
had deserv'd the praise of his rea- 
der ; if, in ſuch a caſe of facility, 
praise be in truth the meed of ch- 
anging baſeneſs to nobleneſs: Mac- 
beth's confidence (for that is meant 
by resolution) is represented to us 
in the term we have now under 
the idea of an over- ſpirited horſe 


that needed pulling-in, which his 
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rider does accordingly give him u- 
pon'the present occasion ; the be- 
auty and juſtneſs of the 1dea need 
not be pointed out: In the caſe of 
another term that occurs at 82, 8. 
the editor muſt invert the opinion 
he has been giving in this, and de- 
clare himſelf better pleas'd with it's 
ſubſtitute : but as pearl is plain- 
ly intelligible, (a metonymy, the 
ſign for the thing) and moſt un- 
likely to be the other's corruption, 
it muſt ſtand as a quaintneſs, and 
one of the poet's moles ; alon 
with another word of that page, 
(Grace in l. 25.) alter'd likewise: 
Both the ſubſtituted words are gi- 
ven in the Collection appointed 
them, together with a few others 
which ſome may judge of their 
claſs; but a number infinitely lar- 
ger of innovations by different mo- 
derns, are left to the provided of 
much leisure and a good ſtock of 
patience to ſearch out as they pl- 
ease. 
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22. 

Then no more remains, &c. ] In the 
ſecond line before this is an abſo- 
lutely certain amendment, made by 
the ſecond modern and follow'd : 
but where he, and ſome after him, 
follow a predeceſſor in exchanging 
But of 1.8. for the alter'd word 
of the other line, they ſhew their 
little diſcernment both in the Au- 
thor they publiſh and in the free- 
dom and ease of dialogue: that,” 
accented ſtrongly, conveys a put a- 
long with it, and examples of ſuch 
ellipſis are not uncommon; of a 
ſentence like that prefix d to this 
note without a following but, tis 
queſtion'd if there be any; or if 
any can be, without extinction of 
the ease abovemention'd. © But re- 
ſtor'd and accounted for, it is not 
ſeen that there is cause for pron- 
ouncing the place's ſequel defect- 
ive, or for much ſtop in explain- 
ing it: hat relates to a preced- 
ing word, ſcience; aud © /ufaczency 
5 a bit ve 2 22 
ficiency of power, meaning — pow- 
er he was about to inveſt him 
with: and as for this verſe's mea- 


— 


sure, which is made a principal 
ground in the charge of deficiency, 
(v. the third modern, and the ch- 
anges of the editor after him) the 
ſingle novelty in it is the conſtruc- 
tion of it's fourth foot; where we 
have an anapeſt (as it is call'd) wh- 
ose conſtituent members are ſeper- 
ated, the verſe's pause intervening: 
in five- foot verſes this division is 
frequent; witneſs these of his A. 
SC.“ — Thou bluſheft, Antony; and 
that blood of thine | Is Cætar s homa- 


ger : ſo thy cheek pays ſbame When 


2 Fulvia ſcolds.—(4, 19.) 


and we have alſo examples of the 
Iambus ſo divided in the verſe of 
ſix feet, as Let us be ſacrificers, but 
not butchers, Caius. (J. C.“ 28, 1.) 
and — Is not fo eftimable, profitable 
neither, ( m. of V. 18, 32.) but the 
ſix- foot verſe of this place muſt 


defend itſelf by analogy, for an ex- 
act parallel is not recollected. -: 
For, and not Of is the reading 
of l. 11; and © the terms for common 
juſtice is the terms us'd in it's di- 
ſtribution, the forms of it. ſpecial 
ſoul” (at 4, 1.) is an * ex- 
2 
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preſſion, and will ſignify either = 
ſpecial thought, or ſpecial deſign ; 
the latter the ſpeaker's latent int- 
ention, though to Eſcalus it bears 
the face of the firſt: we ſee in it, 
and likewise in his addreſs (I. 14 
& 15.) which is alſo equivocal, a 
dawn of that ſuſpicion of Angelo 
which breaks out at full in the lat- 
ter lines of ſcene IV. 


. 

But I do bend ny Beech &c.] Spo- 
ken after a ſtring of fine apothe- 
gms, all tending to ſet forth and 
advance this one truth that man 
1s not excluſive proprietor of his 
own * belongings” or gifts, is not 
born for- himſelf only : but I am 
telling this truth, ſays the ſpeaker, 
to one who can well discern that I 
have a part in him, a claim to be 
—.— with general nature in the 

nefit of his endowments; and, 
upon ſaying these words, tenders 
him a commiſſion that is to put th- 
em in exercise: This is ſo certain- 
ly the ſpeech's connection, and the 
fenſe of this paſſage, that the edit- 
or holds himſelf free from retail- 
ing the- Oxford editor's change of 
it, or the whims of his ſueceſſor: 
who is not leſs in the wrong in the 
ſenſe he puts a while after upon 
"firſt in queſtion; (5, 1.) by which 
is meant that the years of the pe- 
rſon ſpoke of, or the offices he had 
held, or both, intitl'd him to have 
been firſt conſider d. If the ſecond 
modern could: have. let a line of 
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that page (I. 8.) ſtand as he found 
it, and as it is in this copy, it is 

oſſible ſome one after him might 
we perceiv d that prepared ſerv d 
the office of index to ſhew what 
was intended by the other —_ 
* Jeaven'd,” namely—fit, or made up, 
as bread is after leaven is put in it; 
and, ſo underſtood, the epithet may 
very aptly be predicated of this. 
* choice” of the Duke's. A ſmall part 
of the language in which he dreſſes 
his apothegms, lately ſpoke of, is 
inaccurate and liable to be miſta- 
ken: they” (at 4, 18.) is, in this 


author's way, us'd for them; as was 


* him” for he, in the laſt line of 
Macbeth's uttering: (ſee that play) 
and © determines herſelf" (4, 2 i= 
determines to herſelf ; adjudges to 
herſelf that which is a creditor's 

lory, — both the thanks of her 
— 92 and her loan's intereſt or 
uſe. | | 

7, 4. ® 

In any proportion; &c.] Here 
(fays the fifth modern, with great 
truth) the Oxford editor gives us a 
—_ of his own, inſtead of th- 
is ;” 5 of, rather, not kn- 
owing) that he is himſelf in the 
ſame predicament, together with 
that editor, by following their im- 
mediate precurſor in ſome unnoted 
and unwarranted changes that be- 
gin at I. 27: the changes of these 
three extend to I. 30; and of the 
Oxford editor, from the line ab- 
ove-quoted to I. 23. incluſive: v. 
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their editions. It does not appear, 
that there is occasion for what has 
been done in either paſſage; and 
they had acted much wiser, if, in- 


ſtead of proceeding haſtily to ch- 
ange, they had posseſſ d themſelves 
thoroughly of these extraordinary 
characters, Lucio and his compan- 
ions, and of the ſpirit of this ſcene; 
which is a ſort of battle at ſharps, 
or a give-and- take plate between 
wits of the ſame caſt, their wit 
turning all upon their debaucher- 
ies: Lucio is the firſt ſetter- out at 
6, 32; and the firſt Gentleman 
joins him, in two ſpeeches, in a 
run upon their other companion : 
after which, Lucio (whose tongue 
pardons nobody) turns ſuddenly u- 
pon the one who had join'd him, 
and, by wire-drawing the laſt of 
his ſpeeches, finds means to run 
his wit upon him: The firſt Gen- 
tleman had aſſerted in that ſpeech 
— that the other had never join'd 
in a grace, or grace-ſaying, with 
the ſober of any religion: from 
which ſpeech, Lucio firſt infers 
ſomething wildly — that. all might 
be join'd with, for that grace was 
grace” in whatever religion ; and 
then perverts the word grace to— 


divine grace, for the only purpose 
of abusing the ſpeaker, no matter 
at what expence. of common. ſenſe 
or connection; hereupon the mat- 
ch is continu'd between him and 
the firſt, till ſuch time as that firſt 
turns himſelf to the Bawd, (at 8, 
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7.) and plays off upon her. . Such 
is this dialogue's courſe within the 
limits aforeſaid; all of it conſequ- 
ential enough for ſuch characters, 
and clear enough in the general, 
but it has particular paſſages that 
call for explaining: And the firſt 
that offers is one of ſome difficul- 
ty; Why is it ſuppos'd at I. 3.— 
that the graces the ſecond Gentle- 
man had heard were in metre ?”” 
this can only relate to ſome lewd 
graces, pen'd by ſuch debauchees 
as the ſpeaker for their diſorderly 
banquets : as for proportion, (a 
term of the next line) it does not 
imply— measure, as the fifth mod- 
ern has it, but form of language 
in general, and is no happy expreſ- 
ſion nor well-judg'd :— And here 
the editor muſt acknowledge his 
own great miſtake in the pointing. 
of these ſpeeches: the terminating 
point of all. three ſhould be a full 
ſtop, for in metre is an. afſertion—n 
metre, I ſuppose; and the other two _ 
are the ſame, and ſequels. to the 
leading aſſertion at 6, 32.: the 
interrogating point ſhould be- at 
* What,” and proportion ” ſhould 
have a comma.. Two quibling ex- 
preſſions (at 31. of this page, and 
1. of p. 8.) are easily ſeen into, and 
have had their explanations from 
ſome moderns.; the latter, another 
briſk turn of Lucio's upon his 
comrade the firſt Gentleman, it's- 
tendency appearing in his reply: 
But there is a. third of these quib- 
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bles in p. 7, that runs throughout 
a ſpeech of that Gentleman's be- 
ginning at l. 13; in pild and 
three pil d, terms predicable of 
velvets in the firſt inſtance, we are 
to conceive likewise piel d and 
thrice - piel d, the proper ſenſe of 
which may be learnt in a note to 
1. H. 6.” 15, 22: this ſtroke of 
wit comes in neatly enough upon 
occasion of Lucio's reply to the o- 
ther's words at 1. 9g ; words plainly 
proverbial, indicating ſuch a per- 
fect ſimilitude as is found in div- 
aded parts of the ſame piece of 
cloth. Nothing is now behind in 
this ſcene that much wants an in- 
terpreter; but ſome paſſages in it, 
and one in the ſcene before, may 
aſk a reader's conſidering- whether 
the time in which they were writ- 
ten may not be infer d from them. 
A war on foot, but on the point of 
concluding, is the topick of diſ- 
courſe at this ſcene's opening; and 
"peace is pray'd for, but not the 
enemy's peace: afterwards, in the 
Bawd's lamentation for the loſs of 
Her trade, the war is put as firſt 
cause of it, and, ſecondly, the fro- 
eat; which if we may conſtrue — 
the plague, (And what ſhould hin- 
der us doing ſo?) we have in these 
circumſtances a picture of the ſitu- 
ation of England, and of her ſenti- 
ments alſo, in the latter end of 
1603: At that period likewise, 
her new king had already diſting- 
uiſh d himſelf by his impatience of 
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popular throngings, which he car- 
ry'd to ſome extravagance after- 
wards, as ſays an hiſtorian: of a 
like humour, but wholly purg'd of 
it's faultineſs, is the Duke painted 
at 5,25; and tis probable, that this 
{ſtroke of his character had it's ſou- 
rce in the real one: and if it ſhall 
be thought alike probable, that the 
alledg'd matters of ſcene the ſecond 
rose too from out the other reali- 
ties, it ſhould follow — that those 
realities'date is the date of the play 
before us. v. a Note on 36, 5. 
10, 10. 

The words of heaven :] Rightly 
ſeperated, as now, from what has 
pant by the fifth modern ; but 

is comment upon 'the paſſage at 
large is the wildeſt imaginable, 
The rigour of the proceedings ag- 
ainſt him, is the ſpeaker's firſt x «f 
servation: this, after a large pause, 
he palliates himſelf, by ſaying in 
the words that are quoted But fo 
we are told it muſt b ; alluding to 
what is found in the old law con- 
cerning an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” And, upon oc- 
casion of recalling these words of. 


- heaven,” ſome other of it's words 


are - remember'd, upon which is 
built the fingular doctrine of -eleo- 
tion and reprobation ; diſpenſati- 
ons which he acknowledges 5, 
and 'thinks- exemplify'd in his br- 
inging to puniſhment for what had 
been over-look'd ſo long and in fo 
many others, „ © mutual,” a word 
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fcarce ſuſceptible of compariſon, is 
in the next page put ſuperlatively: 
(v. 1. 11.) and with good effect in 
that place, as it exculpates Claudio 
from being a corrupter or raviſher. 
In the ſpeech that comes from him 
next, we find him rambling excee- 
dingly from the ſubje& he firſt en- 
ters on, and returning to it with 
difficulty; his But, in I. 23, car- 
ries with it in fancy But, however 
these matters be; ſpeaking it of his 
preceding conjectures relative to 
the causes of what had happen'd, 
causes which he is at loſs to de- 
cide on, in which he ftaggers. > 
The unaſcrib'd corrections of all 
these three ſcenes are found in mo- 
derns : But whereas two of these 
gentlemen, (the third and fourth) 
in order to bring about an agree- 
ment between a reck'ning in this 
ſcene (11, 26.) and one in that 
which comes next, (13, 13.) ch- 
ange the laſt to the firſt ; this ed- 
itor, if alteration muſt be, ſhould 
choose the opposite courſe, from 
an opinion that the word of the 
latter paſſage is the ſofteſt and ſm- 
ootheit : but change does not ap- 
pear of neceſſity; Claudio may be 
allow'd to enlarge as his cause is 
made better by it; the encreaſ d 
term encreaſes his cafe's hardſhip. 
The half - ſentence of Lucio, upon 
his quitting the ſcene, implies — 
that he would be back in ru 
hours.” i 
13. LI. 
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We have firiet &c.] Small atten- 
tion was neceflary to diſcover the 
corruptions of this period, and ſm- 


all {kill for their cure, and yet it 


was not receiv'd by them till the 
time of the third modern: that 
corrector 1s large in his proofs up- 
on either paſſage; but the period 
can well ſpare them, reading it is 
enough. And reading too may ſuf- 
fice for a correction in p. 14. found 
in the Oxford copy, and for one a 
few lines below it belonging to 
this editor: with that line, the mo- 
dern ſpoken of laſt, and one before 


him, (the ſecond) take a different 


courſe, and change in into my, 
but whether to it's advantage or 
no is left to judgment; this how- 
ever is certain, — that, of all the 
modes of corruption, omiſſion is 
easieſt, and (in fact) the moſt fre- 
quent; we had one before in this 
ſcene, at 13, 19, ſo properly ſup- 
ply'd by the modern who made the 
change we are ſpeaking of, that all 
the others have follow'd him. 
Jo 15. 31. 

As those that ord &c.] Prior to 
the corrections of next line, you 
have two others which may both 
be lay d to this editor; for though 
be is abſent in the ſecond and 
fourth moderns, yet those editors 
read -er vetarifts : and after th- 
em the ſcene exhibits three more, 
of which the middle only is new; 
proof is wanted for none of them. 


But the quoted paſſage before us 


may find ſome demurring, in those 
who ſhall have read it in any edi- 
tion but that of Oxford; and there 
too is found in the line before — 
having for have, which almoſt ru- 
ins conſtruction :: have is the word 
of both folio's, and their embrac'd” 
is follow'd by a ſemicolon : this 
reading and pointing, join'd to the 
Oxford editor's changes in l. 2, 
diſ-embarraſs the whole paſſage, in 
ſuch manner as makes a comment 
unneceſſary, the Gloſſary explain- 
ing ſome terms in it: lover, a term 
of the line before it, is often predi- 
cated of the female by the poets of 
that time; this Poet himſelf fur- 
niſhing an example, in titling a 
very beautiful elegy — A Lover's 
Complaint,” the complainant being 
a woman. The ſame editor is fol- 
low'd in the page after this, in 
ſome metrical divisions that begin 
at 1. 30; where for ſeveral lines 
following, you have, in all other 
copies, either no verſe at all or the 
uncoutheſt imaginable : the harm- 
ony that he has reſtor'd to them, is 
brought about — by new breaking 
them, dissolving a ſtrange contrac- 
tion in one place, and changing 
Twixt to betwixt ;” but his good 
ſervice here is greatly overbalanc'd 
by his numerous diſſervices elſe- 
where, of different kinds, in this 
ſcene and the laſt. . The tendency 
of Lucio's compariſon at 15, 22. is 
immediately pointed out by him- 
ſelf in the words that follow it; 
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and there are few readers but kn- 
ow the action in which lyes the ſi- 
militude, which, though common 
to other birds that have young, is 
moſt remarkable in the /apwing.” 

| „ans, 7. 

Let but your re know,] In 
all editions whatever, old and new, 
(that of Oxford excepted) these 
words are printed as an hemiſtich, 
and the words in parentheſis have 
the form of a full line following ; 
and to this had been no exception, 
if the ſequel of this rhetorical per- 
iod had proceeded grammatically : 
but that this is not the caſe in it's 
old reading, is moſt apparent to e- 
very capacity; That and be- 
tber too, in one period, never were 
found together; nor, was That a- 
way, can now” be follow'd of 
Whether without open abſurdity : 
when these points are reflected on, 
and conſideration too had of the 
hemiſtich, it will not be thought 
ſtrange — that a /cuna ſhould be 
ſuppos'd in this paſſage, and, after 
that, a. corruption : The Oxford 
method: of healing them, is—a div- 
ision of the parenthetical line as in 
this copy, and, after the final word 
of it, virtue, —whether in|T he wor- 
king of your own affettions,—an un- 
critical method, and the reading 
has all the faults-of the other, and 
ſomething - more: the method ta- 
ken at present muſt be pronounc'd 
upon by those who have ſkill; but 
this, it is presum'd, may be ſaid of 
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it, that the filling- up words take 
away the abſurdity, and that gram- 
mar is reſtor'd very perfectly by 
the little change that comes after 
them. A ſecond treſpaſs againſt it 
in J. 14, has now an easier remedy 
than is given it in the laſt-menti- 
on'd modern : the reſt overpals it; 
but upon three other faults of the 


ſame page, beſtow the cure they 
have here. 


I9, 9. 

Some run from &c.] Same run 
through brakes of vice, and anſwer 
none, is the reading of all mod- 
erns; without a notice from any 
of them that the ſentence was ever 
other, or explanation from any of 
the ſentence they do give: and this 
was certainly wise of them; for 
neither can their correction be juſ- 
tify'd, nor the words correcting 
explain'd into any meaning that's 
ſenſible. Inſtead therefore of at- 
tempting a vain taſk, and foreign 
(if the taſk were not vain) to this 
editor's plan, his busineſs muſt be 
— to ſhew his own reading's ſenſe, 
it's neceſſity, and the causes of it's 
corruption: Neceſſity (confin'd to 
ome alteration) is prov'd for it eas- 
ily, for no one will pretend to 
draw ſenſe out of © brakes Ice: 
nor is it much harder to account 
for that corrupted word, Ice; it was 
found in the manuſcript, but writ- 
ten probably — 157 an abbreviation 
well known to the antiquary, tho- 
ugh a ſecret to Shakeſpeare's print- 

Vol. II. 
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ers, who, regardleſs of ſenſe, could 
yet perceive a chasm in metre, and 
fill'd it up with the copulative: the 
remaining part of this office is diſ- 
charg'd by the © Glzfſary ;” where 
when he ſhall have ſeen the term 
—Brake, the intelligent will ſcarce 
expect a word more, in explanation 
of what is clearneſs itſelf in it's 
present reading, and has conſonance , 
with all the reſt of the ſpeech. 
22, . 

in a lower chair, fir, —] Tis a trite 
observation, that boldneſs grows 
upon editors as they advance in th- 
eir work: An emendation of this 
paſſage has had a place in the Rea- 
dings many years; tis now ſeen 
it ſhould have one in the text, and 
it is accordingly aſk'd of all read- 
ers to put chamber for chair: a low 
chair has been heard of, a lower 
chair never; confirmations too of 
the word recommended are found 
in this chamber's name=— "bunch of 
grapes, and in the excellent anſ- 
wer of maſter Froth. . This one 
place excepted, the whole of this 
comic dialogue, preceding and fol- 
lowing, is remarkably correct, and 
that in both folio's; bating that 
the printer of one of them leaves 
the track of the other in two-inſt- 
ances, one of which ſhould be ſp- 
oke to: — his word (which ſee in 
the V. R. at 20, zo.) is not a word 
for that Clown, nor for any clown 
now, tis an expreſſion too polith'd; 


it may be the other's e and 


| 
| 
ö 
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that the cause of it's getting there; 
for the Clown can put a word out 
of joint as well as the Conſtable, 
upon occasion, an inſtance of 'wh- 
ich we have at 22, 30. wr bay at 


25, 20. is explain'd in it's place: 


and © What quality are they of ?'— 
words at 1. 29. of the page where 
this dialogue begins, (p. 19.) that 
are corrected in ſome moderns,— 
fignify, in the ſpeaker's ſtiff dial- 


ect, — what ſort of malefactors are 


they ? of what quality is their of- 


fence? 
28, 27. 

To find the ſuults,] This minute 
change is taken from the third and 
fifth moderns, and appears to be 
neceſſary: fine the faults is puniſh 
the faults; But how then is FHe 
actor let go? tis he only is capa- 
ble, the fault a non- entity. n 
is a term. of known fignification in 
the law, and chosen by a writer too 
much addicted to jingle upon. ac- 
count of the next fentence ; ſome 
who lov'd it better than he, prob- 
ably thought the jingle not full e- 
nough, and gave us the word be- 
low. S Playing upon words in this 
manner, is, in it's leaſt evil conſe- 

uence, a frequent cause of obſcu- 
rity : thus, for the fake of that 
poor beauty. which figure-hunters 
title anadiplaſis, Isabel's ſenſe in 1. 
17. muſt be got at with ſtudy: her 
intention is, probably, wy in 


those words—that, though ſhe *m/ 
plead” for'it, ſhe had yet a war in her 


ce 


mind between will, and will not, 


and could only ſtill it by pleading: 
if this may be allow'd, there will 
be no occasion for the over- violent 
change of the Oxford editor; which 
gives a clear ſenſe indeed, but not 
the ſenſe of the ſpeaker, nor lang- 
guage that ſhe ſhould use: And if 
no occasion for this change, there 
is ſtill a leſs for his next in l. 20; 
for certainly there is nothing hard 
to conceive in let his fault die, 
which is the next verſe's meaning. 
29, 17. 

Well, believe this, —] This is ob- 
jected to; and ſome are for joining 
* Well” to Believe, and ſome con- 
vert it to and: the pretenſion- that 
Well is over-familiar, and there may 
be ſome truth in it; but the chan- 

are more exceptionable, and, 
if this mode of ſpeaking be too 
familiar,” the other modes are too 
harſh, and a ſet period as this is 
never open'd with Well in the ſenſe 
it bears in their union. 'There are 
grounds of ſuſpicion—that this ſp- 
eech of Isabel's had not the poet's 
laſt hand : this expreſſion is one of 
them : and, lower down in it, we 
have a portion of verſe that 
indicate an intention of ſomething 
after it; eſpecially, as we ſee it ſuc- 
ceeded by what has visibly ſmall 
connection or none with the other 


part of the ſpeech. 
| 30, 8. 
And mercy then will breath within 


your lips, | Like man new made.] i. e. 
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as it would have done within the 
lips of the firſt man, ere his fall 
had ſubjected him to the infirmit- 
ies of paſſion. . The firſt of this 
page's emendations is in all the 
moderns, the ſecond in four of th- 
em, and another was ſtarted firſt by 
the fourth ; that in 1. 24. came fr- 
om the present editor, the four laſt 
filing up the gap in that line by a 
(man) after irt. The fourth ed- 
itor's change may demand a few 
words on it; not in it's defence, 
(for of that it has no want) but in 
explanation of the paſſage it ſtands 
in: by n ſucceſſive degrees is meant 
no progreſs from bad to worſe, 
the worſe were now to end ere they 
live” by having the bad cut off in 
it's firſt bloſſom: and leſt it ſhould 
be thought that the words thus in- 
terpreted claſh with the words be- 
fore them, it ſhould be observ'd — 
that nem, and neu- conceiv d by 
remiſſneſs,” is ſpoke of © evils” that 
now ſhew themſelves, and of others 
that would ſhew- themſelves here- 
after (and that in progreſſion) but 
in different people; whereas the 
firſt-explain'd words relate to ſuch 
as ſucceed one another in the ſame 
individual. It is probable, that the 
words of 1. 27. have the allusion 
which the fifth modern ſpeaks of; 
namely to the pretenſions of for- 
mer times of reading a perſon's for- 
tunes in a“ berril or ring of ber- 
ril;; for, if the editor has lay'd- it 
up rightly, it was particularly con- 
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ſulted about deaths or man's end. 
31, 19. 

O, but man, proud man, &c.] Nei- 
ther of the ſentences that come af- 
ter these words are properly par- 
enthetical : for it is not an, or 
proud man, ſimply, that plays the 
"tricks" after-mention'd; but man 
Aręſt in authority,” and ignorant 4 
his eſſence,” his brittle eſſence, whic 
ſhould make him wiser and ſober- 
er: but the ſentences are ſo put 
for the better guidance of the per- 
ſon pronouncing them. W hat fol- 
lows about the effect of these tricks 
upon Angelical beings, we are told 
in the third modern is a rabbini- 
cal notion, and Grotius is quoted 
for it, Ob peccatum flentes inducunt 
Angelos Hebraorum magiſtri: But it 
is not /ins that are talk'd of, but 
the capricious actions of man, acti- 
ons guided by fancy and not the 
reason he ſhould have, which, in 
those pure beings, excites ſorrow : 
were they leſs pure, adds the ſpeak- 
er, and had the organs that man 
has, (his /p/cen) the actions are fo 
extravagant they would not weep 
but /augh at them; and that fo im- 
moderately their exiſtence . would 
be endanger'd, they would kill th- 
emſelves with it: This explanati- 
on, the purport of a note in the 
third modern, the fifth finds to be 
"nonſenſe :” that given by himſelf 
is indeed ſuch; and of the worſt 
ſort, for it is ſophiſtical nonſenſe. 
We may not admire re 
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of this paſſage, but the poet muſt 
father it; nor greatly that of a pa- 
ſſage after, which old editions had 


vitiated, and which firſt appear'd 


what it is in that third modern : 
the thought there, and again in her 
next ſpeech, is not juſt, nor quite 
fit for the ſpeaker ; that they have 
Lucio's applause, condemns their 
juſtneſs ; but ſhe only vents them 
as ©/ſayimgs,” and as an artful intro- 
. duction to the argumentum ad hom- 
inem which ſhe urges ſoon after. «> 
In the ſpeech that follows that ar- 
gument, the latter */en/e” of l. 14. 
means ſenſation or appetite, ſenſ- 
ual appetite; which the ſpeaker 
ſays he feels rising in him, breeding 
or teeming, excited by the */en/e 
and good qualities of the perſon 
haranguing him; and having ſaid 
ſo, makes an eflgrt to fly from th- 
em by a ſudden bidding farewel. 
And this ſame feeling is exprefl'd 
by him afterwards in another afide, 
where he ſays that "prayers croſs; 
meaning = that they had a croſs or 
contrary effect to that which ſhould 
be produc'd by them ; eſteem their 
natural one, but their real one— 
tuſt : yet he would ſay Amen to 
that prayer which pray'd for his 
ſafety, by reason of the ſingularity 
of the *tempration” that was coming 
or come upon him ; for ſuch, as 
the editor now thinks, is the force 
of the causal particle For,” which 
he once thought ſhould be— But. 
The beginning, and various other 
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parts of the ſoliloquy following, 
turn upon this uncommon temp- 
tation: At the fourth line of it, 
(33, 10.) the ſpeaker acquits the la- 
dy of tempting, taking it upon him- 
ſelf; it's operation he illuſtrates by 
the ſun's different operation upon 


flowers and the carrion, in which 


has been a ſmall defe& hitherto 
that was neither hard of diſcovery 
nor hard of cure: Hing by the vi- 
olet will be underſtood of moſt rea- 
ders—approaching Isabel; but it is 
not ſhe who is meant by it; ſhe, 
in this compariſon, is the /un,” 
and by the violet is meant - the 
uncorrupted, the man of firmneſs 
and virtue; which now presents 
itſelf readily, 207th the violet mea- 
ning-as does the violet: virtuous. 


ſeason is hat has virtuous effect. 


The couplet that concludes this 
ſoliloquy, and other parts of the 
dialogue upward from that concl- 
usion, have had a number of pat- 
chings and ſome curtailings from 
moderns, and chiefly the fourth. 
5, 8. 

not ſpare heaven, I meaning = pare 
to offend it; a cause of ſorrow to. 
heaven, and therefore never given 
it by ſuch as ſeek it through hve, 
the nobleſt motive of ſeeking it, 
and of repentance for. paſt evils. 
The remaining part of this ſpeech 
is cut off by Julict's anſwering to 
what ſhe ſaw was intended, name- 
ly to have taught her that better 
motive for penitence hinted at in 
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the part that is given : Speeches of 
this ſort are ornaments of the dra- 
ma, as being copies of nature; and 
not the blemiſhes that moderns 
ſeem to have thought them, judg- 
ing from their proceedings : their 
alterations of this ſpeech, readers 
are wiſh'd to ſee and conſider ; the 
ſecond made them, and his ſucoeſ- 
ſors follow, without a note of their 
being ſo. > Their addition in 15. 
merited following, or (rather) de- 
manded it ; and likewise the em- 
endation of two of them (the third, 
and the laſt) in 34, 15 ; the reason 
open in both : But one of the fou- 
xth modern's, in the line that fol- 
lows that which is lame, is far e- 
nough from being of that neceſſity 
which the © Revisa/” attributes to 
it: the Provoſt's words at I. 19. 
ſhew plainly, that he underſtood 
what had been ſpoken to be ſpok- 
en of Angelo; their meaning—"Tzs 
| pity he ſhould act ſo; and they re- 

te to his making Juliet's life a 
* horror” by the ſentence lately an- 
nounc'd to her: / therefore is 
—Angelo's love, his kindneſs (as the 
interprets it) in not dooming her 
to as early a death; and ſhe calls 
his action — a reſpite, in a certainty 
that grief would execute upon her 


what ſhe had rather were done by 
him. - 


36, 5. | 

Blood, thou art blood] Into this 
ſentence the four latter moderns 
convey filently a (but) after art, 


the ſpeak 
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and, in ſo doing, make the ſentence 
and all that comes after it wholly 
inexplicable; and the paſſage's fur- 
ther alteration by one of them, and 
another's comment on it, (v. the 
two laſt) add darkneſs to darkneſs. 
We ſee in it, as it is, a charge br- 
ought by the ſpeaker againſt him- 
ſelf, or his hd, and the evil ſpi- 
rit acquitted by him of having any 
hand in his ſin's occasion; the ſenſe 
of his. expreſſions, and their con- 
nection too with what has precee- 
ded, may appear in this paraphrase: 
— Blodd, thou art blood as well in 
me as im others; place, and out- 
ward appearance, have no alla Ing 
effect on thy inflammable quality: 
no more then of giving horns to: 
the devil, or of calling him — bad: 
angel, and man's leader into fins of 
this ſort; his blood is his leader; 
and the horn his own creſt, and 
not the devil's, and to be born by 
him in ſignal of what he is— his 
own tempter: Horns being an in- 
ſtrument of miſchief in animals, 
the devil is made to wear them by 
fabuliſts as a ſpirit of miſchief. . 
fear d, alter d by the two latter 
moderns, means diſguſtful, the 
presence of things that are ſo be- 
ing commonly rd; invention, 
alter'd too by the laſt, is — mind, 
ſignify'd by one of it's acts which 
er was then exercising ; 


and all contract the added word 
i, reading — Heaven's in, to the 
great injury of the metre: v. F. 2 5, 
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26, & 31. of the laſt page. In this 

ge, we have two ſet compariſons, 
—— at 1. 15, the laſt of wh- 
ich touches upon a matter that was 
fingl'd out at p. 5. as a note of the 
play's time: it's renewal in this 
place, and the manner of it's re- 
newal, ſtrengthen the conjecture ; 
for this ſet ſimile, differing from 
— — manner and that of 
the beſt dramatiſts, has the look of 
a thing engrafted; an after- birth 
of the s upon ſome occasion 
or other during his play's run, and 
he pay'd his court by it well. 70 
demand (1. 26.) is put looſly for — 
your demanding ; © Than your de- 
manding het tic. . The laſt wo- 
rds of 1.7. in the opposite are 
rightly explain'd in the fifth mod- 


ern by tis all as light or triffling, 


widelicet—a crime: The corrections 
of the page are _ others. 
3 91. 

Admit no other way &c.] If we 
lay a theſis on uo, and fo conſti- 
tute a trochee in the ſecond foot 
of this line, the ſuſpenſion. of voice, 
that will then neceſſarily happen at 
it's conclusion, will point out to us 
what is to be ſupply'd to make 
conſtruction with that in 1, 233 


namely — Admit no other way to 


| fave bis life but this that follows, 


--.that- you his fiſter” &c. And this 


may poffibly ſerve for this firſt de- 


fect: but we have a ſecond of the 


ſort cloſe-upon- it, which can not 


be folv'd that way, nor mended by 
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any lawful correction; for, if we 
would give the paſſage conſtructi- 
on, Finding muſt be chang'd to= 
Should find, which is ſomewhat too 
great a licence, It muſt therefore 
go as it is, and the poet muſt have 
the blame; unleſs we can take it 
from him, by ſaying = that these 
faults, as well the one as the other, 
are paintings of a mind in confu- 
sion, as the ſpeaker's is evidently : 
his parentheſis ſhould be account- 
ed for that way; whose firſt part 
approaches ſomething to blunder, 
and whose ſecond is dark, but me- 
ans probably that what might be 
thrown out by him ſhould be con- 
fider'd as meer queſtions, and que- 
ſtions (or words) loſt. . The little 
fault at I. 30. is of the fourth mo- 
dern's mending: but in the cor- 


rection of that before it, he and 


the reſt ſteer a courſe that may not 


be lik'd of, changing building to 

holding: The other change is in all 

of them, as is the firſt of the next 

page: it's other added word in 1. 

14, and the emendation before it, 

came firſt from the ſecond modern. 
39, 26. 

Owe, and ſucceed to, weakneſs.] 
The firſt modern, finding (as well 
he might) that %% made the paſ- 
. den auer e, chang'd it to 
what he thought gave ſome mean» 
ing, namely, and all his ſucceſ- 
ſors. follow: the comma he found 
at "Owe he retains, as do the th- 
ird and laſt moderns; the two o- 
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thers omit it, and, in that omiſſi- 
on, vaniſh'd all the trace of a read- 
ing which ('tis fancy'd) will prove 
a true one. *feodary” (which fee in 
the -Glfſary) is apply'd to man or 
mankind as being vaſlals to fin, ly- 
ing under it's bondage: and, being 
in ſuch a bondage, man is ſaid with 
great energy to "owe weakneſs, and 
to ſucceed to it,” meaning to be 
weak in himſelf, and to ſpring fr- 
om others as weak: and no greater 
palliation can be of her brother's 
crime, than this which Isabel ur- 
ges z parting it, not as univerſal, 
but (modeſtly) that he was not the 
"only" ſuch feadary. Tis ſtrange, 
that a word of 1. 31. ſhould never 
have had a comment: © profiting ” 
muſt have ſome uncommon ſenſe 
put on it, to ſave the place from 
abſurdity, for man cannot be mar'd 
by what he profits by: it's ſenſe 
therefore is — learning, in which is 
profit or ſhould be; and the place's 
ſenſe, — men mar their creation by 
making women their teachers, lear- 
ning | Kern them things that are 
hurtful : Poſſibly, the poet's word 
was once propagating. «> credul- 
ous to falſe 8 concluding 
words of this ſpeech, is —apt to 
take falſe impreſſions. If there can 


be a reader at loſs for the ſenſe of 


former in 40, 12, he may receive 
it in the Revical and in the fame 
may ſee a good observation upon 
the uncommonneſs of the figure at 
41, 2; the metaphor juſt before it 
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has the ſource that's aſcrib'd to it, 
a lamp going out.“ 

4, 13. * 

Reason thus with hife,—&c.) This 
beautiful diſſuaſive from indulging 
too great a paſſion for /ife,” is che- 
quer'd with ſome expreſſions that 
have detain'd editors, and led them 
to alteration ; and with others wh- 
ose import may not present itſelf 
readily, or without the aid of a 
comment. And, firſt," cep (I. 15.) 
cannot be accepted as commonly, 
without putting into the mouth of 
this ſpeaker a ſentiment that is nct 
proper for him; for, ſo taken, his 
words are (in truth) what has been 
ſaid of them—an exhortation to ſui- 
cide : there is neceflity therefore 
for ſupposing the Poet modifies 
keep as he did ſeem a while ago, (v. 
M.“ 5, 22.) and that—eager or an- 
xious to keep, is the intended ſenſe 
here; and vindications of ſuch a 
usage may be found in the Critical 
Obſervations,” p. 312, and in the 
Revital. It has been ſhewn in a 
note to J. I. I.“ p. 63, whence the 
allusion comes that begins at I. 18; 
it is extreamly full here, and this 
paſſage is the other's interpreter. 
What is meant by © accommodati- 
ent, and what by © baſeneſs,” in the 
ſpeaker's next argument, is moſt 
admirably ſet forth by the author 
of the Canons. of Criticiem,” in a 


note that well deserves to be tarn'd 
to, at p. 133. of that work; though, 
without it, 


the words cannot. be 
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long a myſtery to a perſon who u- 


ses any reflection. Another of his 


topicks at 30. will undoubtedly be 
ſo, even to the reflecter, in it's pre- 


sent condition, being darken'd by a 
corruption; long thought ſo, but 


now affording conviction: cert- 
ain he will conceive to be- ſteady, 
and © complexion” diſposition or the 


bent of man's appetite, and may 


think he ſees a ſenſe in es that 
quadrates with both of them: but, 
coupling the expreſſion with r- 
ange, and © After the moon, he will 
find himſelf diſpos'd to accede to 
the opinion preceding, and that the 
word is—afeds ; for range 15—new, 
and of our afe&#ions (inclinations of 
all forts) ſatire makes the planet 
the governeſs. Nor is the argum- 


ent clear by which the ſpeaker 


maintains his other position at 43, 


e man can not be ſaid right- 


y to have either ©youth or age? 


for though the Poet does (as his 


cuſtom is in ſuch caſes) ſubjoin an 


explanation of his firſt hazarded 
expreſſions Becomes as aged, yet 
have the words explaining their 
difficulty, arising from an equivo- 
calneſs that is in them: they have 
been explain dis dependant on e 
for it's ſubſiſtence, and of that mea- 
ning they are certainly capable; but 
their true one and is as much a 
beggar as eld is, lives, as do the 
paliyd and old, on alm gotten 
from others, meaning- it's exhibi- 
tion from parents before it's fort- 
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unes deſcend to it: and now they 
are indeed explanations of becomes 
as aged, or as if it was aged, is in 
the condition that ſome are who 


are aged There is nothing of Sh- 


akeſpeare's looſeneſs, as is advanc'd 
in the Canons,” (p. 31.) in the 
terms of l. 12; each of them is 
ſpecific, and each proper, the firſt 
(a word of plain meaning) having 


certainly a title to what the ſpeak- 


er aſſerts of it. The emendations 
of this ſpeech need not to be aſ- 
fign'd, tis ſufficient to ſay of them 
— that the editor has no claim to 
them; the fourth and laſt in 1. 13. 
will approve itſelf true to whoever 
observes the words that are under 
it in two following lines. 


43» 29. 

Bring me to ſtand &c.] A ſpeech 
ſtrangely corrupt in the firſt folio, 
and ill mended by the publiſhers 
of the ſecond: The nonſenſe of the 
firſt is as follows; — Bring them to 
heare me ſpeak, where I may be con- 
ceal d. and this of the ſecond ; = 
Bring them to ſpeake, where I may 
be conceal'd,| Yet heare them.—little 
behind the other, (For how'could 
this be effected ? how is it, when 
the ſpot is not chang'd?) and yet 
the current text hitherto, in all 'e- 
ditions ſucceeding : And, it may be, 
was the text of ſome manuſcript ; 
deficient in the firſt part, and wr- 
ong, and cobl'd in the manner we 
ſee by these publiſhers, Speak, a wo- 


rd of the ſecond line, filling up the 


\ 
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defect: tis now ſupply'd by a pro- 
perer, ſþeak reſtor d to it's place, 
and the corrupted word (hem) ch- 
ang'd to—me, each part of the cor- 
rection having the aſpe& of cert- 
ainty. The proper anſwer to the 
concluding line of this page had 
been hy, what all comforts are; 
and taking ſo the words that are 
given, as we certainly may, good 
immediately offers itſelf as a word 
imply'd in that anſwer : to which, 
the proper pronunciation of the 
words immediately following will 
not a little contribute; for moſt” 
is emphatical, and ſtrongly, and, 
founded fo, implies a positive pri- 
or to it. on, in that ſpeech, is 
forward; and © appointment” a kind 
of technical term belonging to that 
office from whence the metaphor 
rises, and ſo a means of it's unity. 
| , 21. 

Yes, he and ave thee, &c.] Had 
the Oxford copy confin'd itſelf to 
a diſcarding the word contracted, 
and the ſmall change of rom, (as 
this copy has done, and that of the 
fifth modern) the ſuperior neatneſs 
of ſuch a line, join'd to the chan- 
ge's ease, had recommended it to 
moſt judges of good writing and 
criticism; but it's publiſher would 
needs advance a ſtep farther, and 
weaken his change's merit by tur- 
ning *grve't into grant. The pr- 
oper ſenſe of emmew in l. 10, and 
of gardt (or guards) in 1. 17, is 
as the Gloſſary ſets forth; but, in 

Vol. II. 
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these places, the latter imports = 
ornaments generally, and the other 
word—an imprisonment in the maw 
or crop of the 3 
tenderneſs,” in the ſecond line of 
this page, is—flow'ry and patheti- 
cal expreſſions ; ſuch as the perſon 
ſpoken to had been juſt using, as 
exhortations, which ſhe . 
ded were neceſſary, but which the 
perſon exhorted calls -a ſhame an 
indignity: And a phrase in it's laſt 
line is, what the fifth modern terms 
it, a © bear- garden phraſe, taken 
from the [a] cuſtom of in] driving 
cattle, and [gf] ſetting a dog upon 
them to catch them by the noſe, 
and ſtop them when they go aſt- 
ray.” The defect of a ſpeech above 
it, and the redundancy in this ſp- 
eech's hemiſtich, are paintings of 
perturbation effac'd in ſome mod- 
ern readings of both of them. 
1 46, 10. 

Ay, but to die, &c.] Perverſions 
(and those unnoted, as usual) have 
enter'd this fine ſpeech in ſeveral 
parts off it : The moſt capital is—a 
junction and running into one ſen- 
tence, of © Imagine howling,” words 
of 1. 20, with words the line 
before; the ſecond ſtarted it, and 
the modern after him, and the laſt, 
heal a breach of concord they fou- 
nd in it by reading—zhoughts : be- 
fore them, the reading and point- 
ing too of those lines was as in 
this copy; with this difference on- 
ly, that breaks, a fuller mark of 
G 
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diſtinction than the comma of old 
editions, follow the quoted words 
and preceed them; These ſeperated 
words are an addreſs apart ; calling 
upon the ſiſter pathetically, to do 
what he himſelf was unequal to = 
paint to her own imaginatzen a ſtate 
of torture and howhngs and what 
preceeds them is predicated of the 
ſentence before, or to be worſe than 
worſt of those; calling ita thought 
the human mind was quite loſt in, 
an undefinable and uncircumſcrib- 


able thought, for ſuch (probably) 


is the force of incertain and /aw- 


ſs.” A double ſtate of the dead is 
imag'd in this deſcription: one, of 
the naked delinquent ſpirit imme- 


diately on it's departure ; the oth- 


er, of the ſame ſpirit when re-clo- 
th'd with a body and adjudg'd to 
puniſhment : both eſtates are term'd 
* horrible,” but the latter chiefly ; 
and of that is aſſerted what foll- 
ows in the ſpeech's conclusion: 
The neareſt and likelieſt pattern of 
the ſentiment in that conclusion, 
isa famous ſpeech of Achilles in 
the eleventh Odyſſey, which Chap- 
man (a contemporary writer) tranſ- 
lates in these words; = Urge not 

death to me, (to Ulyſſes, who had 
complimented him on his poſthu- 
mous life—the renown acquir'd by 
him) nor rub that wound; I rather 
wiſh to live on earth a, ſwain, | Or 
ſerve a ſwain, for hire that ſcarce can 
gain|Bread to ſuſtain him, than, that 
hfe once gone, | Of all the dead fway 
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the imperial throne. — if this be a 
attern, it is a ſlender one certain» 
y: and ſuch may, doubtleſs, be 

found of ſome other thoughts in 

this ſpeech ; but, of it's ſublimi- 
ties, none, delighted, l. 1 3, (made 

—&aated by the fourth modern) is— 

wont to be delighted, wont to bath 

in ease and delights while it was 
in the body; a matter of aggravati- 
on, and therefore (as the laſt editor 
observes) of great propriety, At 

47, 8. pay (an error of printers, 

found in the fourth folio) runs th- 

rough three modern copies, (the 
firſt, ſecond, and fourth) inſtead of 
pray, a word of ſingular beauty, 
and (indeed) a hebraism: tis con- 
nected only with” prayers,” and not 
with the enſuing hemiſtich ; which 
is elliptical, and to be ſupply'd 
with=/ball came from me, or expreſ- 
ſions to that effect: By another 
term of that ſpeaker's at I. 13. is 
meant procureſs of freſh fins. 

48, 2. 

Do nat falkfy your resolution, | e- 
lude or weaken” it's force; as the 
fifth modern explains it, who ſee- 
ms. to claim the emendation, tho- 
ugh it is found in his predeceſſor: 
by resolution is meant the good 
ſtate of mind in which the ſpeaker 
had left the perſon he ſpeaks-to at 
43, 193 and to warn him againſt 
relaxing, is his purpose in this pl- 
ace and his office, which is not 
ſeen in © /ati/fie.” v. below. 2 Pity, 
the moral ſentence that follows at 
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1. 17, ſhould be ſo deform'd as it 
is, and made enigmatical, by the 
ugly paſſion for jingling: it's ſenſe 
we are pin'd down to, by an en- 
ſuing deduction contraſting the be- 
auty of Isabella with other beauty, 
and can be only as follows ; —if 
beauty holds goodneſs (or virtue) 
cheap, ſuch beauty will be brief in 
it's own goodneſs, maintain it good 
a ſhort time. > In the opposite 
ige, at I. c, © uprighteouſly”” is van- 
a0 out on, anc time 
of the firſt modern, and is ſuccee- 
ded by uprigbtiy which cadence de- 
clares againft : The changers make 
fome amends for it, by their eme- 
ndations in that page and the next; 
(1.20 & 26.) but, in the latter, miſ- 
place the comma, putting it after 
granted.” | 
51, 26. 

"Twas never merry world, &c.] 
The fourth modern converts the 
ſemicolon at Lau (v. below) into 
a comma ; the ſecond, and two af- 
ter him, to a full ſtop ; and com- 
ment upon the paſſage is none fr- 
om any- quarter, that throws the 
leaſt ray of light on it: nor can 
any the moſt enlighten'd of criticks 
give it ſuch a one, in the ſhape it 
has yet worn; but in that it wears 
at this present, it is fancy'd a gl- 
impſe of meaning and wit in it will 
break out, even upon the leſs able, 
and before unfolding. —© usuries” is 
the fame as—wumrers, figuratively, 
and it's being put fo is of good ef- 


47 
fect in this place: these 7209 uu 
ies are the bawd's trade and the 
juſtice's, or (if you will) law and 
letchery ; they are call'd ſo upon 
very ſlight grounds, and more of 
humour than otherwise : and to 
the ſame end or purpose is the ſp- 
eaker's worſer usury (law) dreſſ'd 
after his present deſcription, to wh- 


ich the real attire of it's chief mi- 


niſters has ſufficient affinity to ju- 
ftify ſuch deſcription : the witty 
emblem he finds in it, is not visi- 
ble certainly without the present 
correction, but, with it, is plain e- 
nough ; and of the correction, it 
will ſcarce be ſaid by the candid — 
that it paſſes the bounds of juſt- 
neſs and likelihood. Of the ſame 
ſtamp exactly, for they have neceſ- 
fity and likelihood too, are the am- 
endments of next page at 14 & 29; 
that between has but one of them: 
of the neceſſary amendments, the 
firſt is in the three latter editors, 
the other in the Oxford one only: 
his ſucceſſor finds what he calls a 
ſenſe in the old reading of that 
line; but that any will be of his 
opinion, or accede to his comment, 
is not believ'd by the editor: The 
plain ſenſe of the lines, as they are 
now read, is—a wiſh that all man- 
kind were what fome affect to be, 
as free from faults in reality as they 
are in outward appearance: — the 
word that has in all modern copies 
routed © our,” (v. V. R.“) got into 
them from out the „ 
2 


48 
Elbow's odd expreſſions at the end 


of his firſt ſpeech in p. 51. are cer- 
tainly proverbial, and by the vul- 
gar and perſons of his ſtamp were 
ſpoken of baſtard-getting. v. Baſ- 
tard, | 


h Wo 1 . 1 
How now, ble Pompey ? &c. 
Difficult as it may be to explain 
the fantaſtical oddities that are ve- 
nted in this ſpeech, it ſhould be at- 
tempted; and ſome attention to ch- 
aracter, to the circumſtances of the 
ſcene, and to action, may help an 
editor through with it. And, firſt, 
the affected cant” at I. 4. means (as 
faith the Revital) — © Are there no 
freſh women, no maidenheads to be 
had now ?” a maidenhead being cer- 
tainly the lot of Pigmalion with his 
image newly made woman: In ſpeak- 
ing of means to get at these maid- 
enheads, the "pocket is div'd into, 
the © hand” extracted, and what it 
fetches out clink'd and play'd with 
by Lucio; and from that action a- 
rise the words of 1. 7. The Clown, 
who ſtands hanging his ears, mak- 
ing no anſwer to it, he accoſts him 
with - 't not drown'd 1th laſt 
rain? and the reſt: his f relates 
to world in the next line; which 
he apprehends muſt be drum d, or 
not in the ſtate ir was, from ſeeing 
Pompey ſo chang'd: or, if that was 
not the caſe, that twas a freak of 
repentance in him; and, thereup- 
on, aſks the garb he meant to wear 


for the future, whether of /adneſs, 
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or how. Such is the ſpeaker's mat- 
ter, and ſuch it's divisions, and it's 
drefling is as ſuited the character: 
At I. 15. the Clown begins to hold 
up his head; and there we have a 


ſtroke of wit in his way, which 


may not be apprehended by ſome 


without turning to an explanation 
of Tub-faſt, found in the Gloſ= 
ary.” | | 
55, 10. 
and he is not a motion generative, ] 
meaning—not an animate being ha- 
ving power of generation: We have 
ſeen the human frame call'd a mo- 
tion a ſhort time before, (46, 12.) 
and generative has the ſenſe it bears 
always; and this being the force of 
the terms in it, the beſt and moſt 
natural way of mending what all 
acknowledge defective, ſeems the 
22 inſertion: a negative has 
een frequently drop'd in other 
paſſages ; is wanted in this before 
us, as well on the ſcore of ſtrength 
as of ſenſe ; for if dwelt upon as it 
ſhould be, the humour is much en- 
creaſ'd by a negative ſo ſeated and 
ſo pronounc'd. The obvious want 
of ſenſe in this paſſage has ſet divers 
to work, and it's form of mendin 
in ſome of them, is—and he ig a mo- 
tion ungenerative, in others and he 
has no motion generative ; of which 
one appears defective in ſtrength, 
the other in delicacy, and both are 
ſhort of the likelihood that is in 


the present amendment. . detect. 


ed, in the ſenſe of detracted, has 
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examples in books of the Poet's 
time; but has ſo aukward a ſound 
in the ears of this time, that an 
exchange was thought pardonable: 
The alteration below it was found 
in the Oxford copy, and ſhould be 
right; for if Lucio was an ";nward” 
with him, the Duke was no Dy 
fellow: And the ſame copy is fol- 
low'd in 56, 20 & 57, 4; the reas- 
on, in either place, being obvious: 
but where a ſecond fault in the lat- 
ter page, is, in that copy and the 
next, mended by — He's not paſt it 
yet; this is, in the firſt place, too 
large a departure (in. pointing and 
otherwise) from the traces of anci- 
ent copies; and, in the next, ac- 
cords ill with ſome expreſſions be- 
fide it, = © would eat,” and would 
mouth,” — both indicating that ſuch 
matters were now paſt” with the 
perſon the paſſage ſpeaks of : the 
joke of his eating mutton on fri- 
days will be apprehended compl- 
eatly by all who ſhall have ſeen an 
explanation of Mutton, and remem- 
ber the Duke's religion. 
| 3905 1. 

and it is as ys ex &c.] The 
tranſposition in this ſentence is fo- 
und in all moderns, and grammar 
renders it neceſſary; the danger ſp- 
oken of in it, is - danger to a repu- 
tation for ſpirit, if we want chan- 
geableneſs and the virtue of volati- 
lity: indeed (a word that may be 
imply d) before virtuous, will ma- 
ke that ſentence clear, conſider' d 


ſeperately ; and the ſeeming oppo- 
sition of terms in either ſentence, 
makes them (jointly) the thing 
they ſhould be a ridale. v. 5. 
ſee, at 1. 27. of the opposite page, 
appear d firſt in the third modern: 
he has no note on it, but might 
have obsery'd that tis doubly pro- 
per; in that Vienna, the ſeat of 
action, is not a maritime place, re- 
ſpecting Italy; and, alſo, that /ee is 
wanted to introduce properly the 
enſuing mention of the pope or 
His holineſ t Rome was often de- 
ſign'd by the appellation — the ſee, 
v zZoxyv. Should a reader ftum- 
ble at ear, in I. 3. of that page, 
the Revital may ſet him upright: 
and if at /ezzsure,” a word of this 
page, I. 24, he will find in the 
Readings a propos d one that may 
deserve his conſidering. | 
60, 7. | 
He, who the feword &c.] Speeches, 
and parts of ſpeeches, in rime, 
(ſome in measures properly lyric- 
al, like the ſententious one here) 
are found in all parts of Shakeſp- 
eare ; and ſhould be look'd upon 
as the time's vices, ſacrifices of 
judgment to profit, but not always 
unwilling ones; for ſuch ſpeeches 
are not of 111 effect in all places, of 
which the present is inſtance : but 
his lovers have cause to wiſh, not- 
withſtanding, that he had.leſs con- 
ſider d his audiences, and comply'd 
leſs with their taſte; for it happens 


but too often, that conſtraints of - 
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rime or of measure operate badly 
on his expreſſion, causing breaches 
of grammar, ſtrange and ſcarce al- 
lowable ellipfis's, and usage of te- 
rms improper: What, for inſtance, 
but the neceſſities ſpoken of ſhall 
excuse the expreſſion of that cou- 
plet which follows this we have 
quoted? which before we can have 
any conception of, we muſt firſt 
ſupply a (70) before go to make 
it grammar; and, that done, our 
conception may be as follows ; — 


that he may new or find in himſelf 


a pattern of good walking, feel a 
grace enabling to ſtand in it, and a 
virtue of power to- go or preſs for- 
ward : The grammar of the ſecond 
line following, is than by a weigh- 
ing of ſelf- offences ; and it's mean- 
ing — than conſcience ſhall teach 
him, after weighing his own of- 
fences. © /ikeneſs,” the poet's term 
in I. 19, is—virtue's likenefs, (this 
we are in ſome measure led-to by 
what has preceded) and his made 
in crimes” is — drawn upon wicked- 
neſs, for there is in both those ex- 
er an allusion to painting: 

is“ making practice is practicing; 
and the practice intended, is im- 
posing on the times by that fei- 
gn'd /keneſs, and fo drawing to it- 
felf what it reckons the moſt imp- 
ortant advantages ; and this draw- 
ing by ſuch a feebleneſs is comp- 
ar'd to the iale or — fr 


inge of a ſpider, drawing weights: 
The . 
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that paſſage came from the poet's 
printers, and he is clear'd of it by 
the three latter moderns. The con- 
cluding lines of this ſpeech owe 
their darkneſs to purpose: they are 
riddles, but not of any great diffi- 


culty; nor altogether fo free of it, 


that the following ſhort comment 
ſhould be look'd upon as an affr- 
ont: S0 the feigning Angelo, ſhall, 
by means of me a feign'd friar, be 
puniſh'd with a falſe Isabel for his 
falſe attempt on her, and made per- 
form his old contract with Maria- 
na. «> In these lyrical ſpeeches, as 
we may call them, there is almoſt 
always in Shakeſpeare an intercha- 
nge of those iſo-dunamous meas- 
ures the Iambic and the Trochaic: 
in this, the intermixture is equal; 
eleven lines of each measure being 
the ſpeech's whole complement, 
which is mention'd as a memento 
to the reciter. 
61, 17. 

Let me exouse me, &c.] Here, for 
the only ſake of a jingle and a foo- 
liſh antitheſis, we have in this line 
a baldneſs of expreſſion ſcarce ma- 
tchable, believe me ſo; and in the 
other, an enigma ſcarce ſolvable : 
but this (perhaps) is deſign d by it, 
the musick I was attending to, 
was of a kind to damp mirth; but 
ſooth'd, and fed pleasingly, the me- 
lancholy paſſion that now governs 
me. v. the Revial. And this (in 
fact) was the cafe, if the Song had 


grammatical imperfection of juſtice done it by the composer: 
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for it touches on her deception, 
and the beauties of her deceiver; 
and that with ſuch a ſweetneſs of 
language and imag'ry, as might e- 
ven work the effect aſcrib'd to it 
here, without other aſſiſtance: What 
the moderns could mean by their 
ſuppreſſion of the final couplet's 
repeatings, cannot be conceiv'd ; 
for it may be easily ſeen that ſuch 
repeatings may be made, with ſome 
art, to have the beſt effect poſſible. 
But M. Dowland, or whoever elſe 
had the ſetting of it, may perhaps 
have judg'd otherwise, and these 
repeatings have been omitted from 
the beginning: for we find them 
ſo in a play of that time, the Bloo- 
Brother of Fletcher; who to 

is ſtanza, which he has borr- 
ow'd, has join'd a ſecond the moſt 
unlike'it that can be, this breath- 
ing ſweets that are natural, the o- 
ther conceits for Hurlothrumbo or 
M.. Bayes in his altitudes: Neith- 
er has ought to do with the place 
he has ſtuck them in, further than 
as a ſong : and, as old editions have 
manag'd it, a nonſenſical one every 
way ; for they mark no division of 
it, nor ſpeak of it as a ſong in two 
parts ; and yet it muſt have been 
ſo defign'd by him, the two ſtan- 
za's being ſuited to two characters, 
this of Shakeſpeare's a female one, 
and his own a male. A MF. Benſ- 
on, a bookſeller, (who, in 1640, 
firſt rak d together from different 
compilements a thing intitI'd by 


him“ Poems of Shakeſpeare”) took 
this Song out of Fletcher, and made 
it parcel of his collection; and fo 
it ſtands to this time in all the 
books of that title, which are but 
copies of Benſon's : in ſome of th- 
em, or in Fletcher, they who ch- 
oose to be at the trouble may find 
the ſtanza belonging to him ; it is 
retail'd too (which was well-nigh 
forgot) by the third and laſt mod- 
erns in their notes upon this paſſ- 


— 
% Ga Y, 

There have I made &.] Someth- 
ing a fitter way, and more likely, 
of adjuſting what is found in old 
copies There have I made my pro- 
miſe, upon the | Heavy midle of the 
night, to call upon bim — than this 
of the ſecond modern's — There on 
the heavy middle of the night, | Have 
T my 228 made to call upon him 
which all his ſucceſſors follow. . 
What difficulty there ſhould be in 
apprehending the ſenſe of Isabel's 
words at I. 13, is not ſeen by the 
editor; and the modern who has 
be-noted it had beſtow'd his time 
better in re- conſidering a correction 
of next page, at I. 26, which he 
and one immediately next him take 
from the third modern: The credit 
given to them, and ſome likelihood 
in the change, procur'd it too an 
admiſſion with this editor: but co- 
ming now to account for it, accor- 
ding to duty, the ſtrangeneſs of the 
expreſſion firſt ſtruck him, (rilth for 
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— land till'd) and it's more ſtrange 
application to the thing in hand 
with these parties, which it will 
be hard to make out: and present- 
ly another ſource of the error (for 
an error it muſt be own'd) offer'd 
itſelf to the judgment, namely, = 


that tythe and corn are miſplac'd, 


by a frequent accident as well in 
printing as copying, and that the 
paſſage's true reading is Our ty- 
the's to reap, for yet our corn's 10 
ſow ;” i. e. our profit's part is to 
come; for the matter that is to 
bring it, is not yet carry d into ex- 
ecution.> flouriſh” (a metaphor, as 
has been ſaid, from embroidery) is 
well explain'd and authenticated by 
the author of the Revisa/: who has 
a note too on the Duke's preceding 
ſoliloquy, ſetting that in the light 
a reader ſhould fee it, and (proba- 
bly) will have done. 
ic; 10h 10. 
Every true man's apparel fits your 
| ig: The union this _ 
with the matter that now follows 
it is ſo palpably neceſſary, that it 
is adopted by all the parties who 
have confider'd the paſſage, to wit 
— the three latter moderns ; with 
this difference, — that their leader 
converts Co. to a vocative, and 
haste your thief, Clown : but this 
ſhould not have been the error ; 
the pointing of old editions, and 
the whole counſe of the play ia o- 
ther places, make againſt his cor- 
rection, for in no other part of it 
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is Pompey ever accoſted by that 
appellative. He has ſome other cor- 
rections in this paſſage, and the two 
that follow have other ſome, but 
no reader would thank us much 
for retailing them; ſeeing that with 
the present change only, further'd 
by the Revisal's and fifth modern's 
comment, the whole of this wise 
dialogue may be clear'd up reason- 
ably to his contentment. The ar- 
gument,” ſays the firſt, of the ha- 
ngman is exactly ſimilar to that of 
the bawd. As the latter puts in his 
claim to the whores as members of 
his occupation, and in virtue of th- 
eir painting would enroll his own 
fraternity in the miſtery of paint- 
ers, ſo the former equally lays cl- 
aim to the thieves, as members too 
of his occupation, and in their right 
endeavours to rank his brethren the 
hangmen under the miſtery of fit- 
ters of apparel or taylors.” And 
this argument of his, according to 
the modern juſt-mention'd, ſtands 
thus: =" Every true man's apparel 
which the thief robbs him of, fits 
the thief. Why? becauſe if it be 
too little for your thief, the true 
man thinks it big enough: i. e. a 
purchaſe too good for him. So that 
this fits the thief in the opinion of 
the true man. But if it be too big 
for the thief, yet the thief thinks 
it little enough; i. e. of value lit- 
tle enough. So that this fits the 
thief in his own opinion. Where 


we ſee that the pleaſantry of the 
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joke conſiſts in the equivocal ſenſe 
of big enough and little enough.” 
But after all, though this argum- 
ent be truly explain'd, and it's ſi- 
milarity with that of the bawd 
or Clown's well made out, yet a 
word or two in way of introduc- 
tion had been well beſtow'd on 
it by the poet. The very learned 
diſtinction, found in the ſame mo- 
dern, between and miſtery, 
though right — in ef = 
this — comes in rather unhappi- 
ly where the maker has put it, viz. 
at I. 5; for if we do not ſpell the 
word —myſtery, and accept it too in 
that place after the ſenſe of it's 
Greek original, the better part of 
the wit is quite gone : The truth 
is—there was no diſtinction of ſpel- 
ling in old time, nor rn, of 
etymon neither even among the 
learned ; but they thought, trades 
were call'd—myſteries after the ſa- 
me faſhion that they are alſo call'd 
— crafts..->The two elder moderns 
muſt have been little read in old 
books, or profiters by even that 
they were publiſhing, to let are 
flip them in 1. 26. and put = yours 
for it. 
6 


» 25. . 

This ts his . 4 &c.] We have 
here another example of the evil 
workings of rime ; for if a paſſion 
for that had not miſled him, the 
poet had ſcarce exprefſ'd himſelf 
as he has done in this ſpeech : his 
mighty conciſe expreſſion in next 

Vol, II. 
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line, fignifies—"zs with the law's 
danger; his celerity —celerity in 
ſpreading; and his meaning in the 
other true apothegm — when pow- 
ers of pardoning are lodg'd in the 
vicious, the rule in using those 
powers is to extend them to the 
guilty in their way. «> Lordſhip's 
man, and unrefiſting poſtern, (Ox- 
ford copy — unreſting) are the read- 
ings of moderns in P. 1 & 17. 
69, 31. 

Shave the head, and tye the beard;] 
If by tying the beard we underſtand 
— twiſting it after a particular fa- 
ſhion, this gying may be a ſufficient 
direction (conſidering it too as a firſt 
thought) in the matter the Duke 
aims at: and ye (which others ſay 
ſhould be dye) is apparently fix'd 
on us by a ſucceeding term ba- 
rb'd,” for it was never heard that 
the © beard” of a young man was 
dy'd in barbing : The original cor- 
rector of bar'de” was the fourth 
folio..->The ſenſe of those odd ex- 
preſſions in p. 68, directly oppos- 
ite to these we have noted, (which 
the Oxford copy converts to- mor- 
tally. deſperate) ſeems to be - and 
deſperately attach d to the purſuits 
of mortality,” of mortals who look 
for nothing beyond it. 

Ae 7. 

Jam as well &c.] This ſpeech 
offers ſeveral matters that ſhould be 
ſpoke to. And firſt, the wit couch'd 
in the term * profeſſion” may not ſt- 
rike upon every one: as 1 888 
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houses, and nunneries chiefly, were 
call'd houses of profeſſion, the ti- 
tle is given here by this ſpeaker to 
the houſe that held his miſtreſs's 
nuns. If what is ſaid of maſter 
Raſh's miſcarriage was underſtood 
by editors, they have kept it to 
themſelves, for no one has beſt- 
ow'd a tittle of note on it; but, 
in it's ſtead, paper is made filen- 
tly — pepper, and that by all of th- 
em: A horrid ſpecies of usury, fre- 
quent about the time of this play, 


bravery, deck'd as Hamlet ſets out 
himſelf at 73, 16. of that play: the 
modern ſpoken of laſt adjuſted Fo- 
rth-light. The ſentence the ſpeak- 
er ends with, has no occasion for 
the ſuppliment that moderns have 
given it, -an (in) after no it is 
more comic as it ſtands; it's mea- 
ning - and now their tune is the 
tune of beggars, — for the Lord's 
fake.” 
75, IO. 
In your cloſe patience, &c.] This, 


is here touch'd upon: the Raſhes of in the folio's and the firſt modern, 


that day were ſaddl'd by the perſ- 
on they borrow'd of with ſome baſe 
or damag'd © commodity,” in a more 
or leſs rate according to the ſum 
he advanc'd them; which they took 
at the lender's value, and were ch- 
arg'd intereſt by him (after that va- 
Iuation) as well for the commodity 
as the ſum : M. Raſh's commodity 
was "old ginger,” and brown paper 
was it's package; he had enough 
of it, probably, for we ſee the ſum 
it was valu'd at, and it's goodneſs 
we ſee in the ſum he made of it; 


and this being his way of trade, 


the dwelling he is in is no wonder. 


His meſs-mates in this dwelling 
are furniſh'd with names denoting 
their quality; Fortb-ligbt excep- 
ted, which has no relation to rilt- 
ing; and* Shooty,” (for that is every 
where the reading, except in. the 
laſt modern, who has—Shooter) wh- 
ich has relation to nothing : in 
* $hoo-tye ' we ſee the traveller's 


is — Shew your wiſedome daughter in 
your cloſe patience; a preſs accident, 
which the reſt have chose to adjuſt 
by reading - Shew wiſdom, daugh- 
ter, in your cloſeſt patience. > The 
very certain correction at 74, 7. 
came from the fourth modern, and. 
his ſucceſſor follows it : the addi- 
tions in that page, and the next, 
(V. 10 & 17.) might have been 
any body's; but the judicious dir- 
ection for Isabel's exit in p. 76, 
ſhould in juſtice be aſſign'd to it's 
owner — the third modern, from. 
whom it came to the laſt, 
78, 10. 

Yet reason dares her? no;] A ca- 
pital emendation, and of the fourth 
modern's; but lying wholly in po- 
inting, a note became the proper- 
eſt vehicle of conveying it to the 
reader: Folio's, and the firſt mod- 
ern editor, print the words thus; 
yet reaſon dares her no, this the 
ſtarter of the amendment interpoi- 
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nts with a colon, following her,” 
and that is all his amendment : the 
present copy has vary'd it, and for 
this reason; — 10 is certainly an 
anſwer, and (of conſequence) the 
words before ita queſtion (or = 
taking of queſtion's nature) which 
the ſpeaker puts to himſelf. Diffi- 

culty-in the words, there is none; 
unleſs we find it in* dares,” which, 

in Shakeſpeare's hardy way, 15—em- 

boldens, makes dare: Of like har- 
dineſs is the epithet he beſtows u- 
pon bull, which ſee explain'd in 
the Glaſſary: the that cumb- 
er'd that line, (v. below.) was got 
rid of by the third and fifth mod- 

erns; the other changes in that 
page, and one in the page before, 
need not to be aflign'd. men of 
fort and ſuit,” in I. 1. of this page, 
i- men of rank and condition, and 
men owing ſuit, or (in language of 
law) ſuit and ſervice, which bound 
them to ſuch attendance: That ſp- 
eech, and one that comes from ho 
Duke in p. 72, have the form of pr- 
ose in all copies whatever. The act 
closes with a very fingular metathe- 
ſis in the expreſſion, the words' na- 
tural arrangement being this and 
the duke is very near upon entring. 

82, 26. 

His purpose for eiting, ] purpose, 
join'd to the word below, conveys 
no idea; or, if any, one unfit for 
the ſpeaker, that Angelo had riot- 
ed upon her to © ſurferting :* but, in 
truth, it conveys none; ſurfeiting 
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cannot be predicated of purpoze, it 
is the ſequel of action: We may 
then be certain, it did not come 
from Shakeſpeare ; but that or- 
feiting was pl (a word of 
the fourth folio) and purpose is — 
promise given with purpose, 7z. e. 
of keeping it. Helene was reſt- 
or d by the third modern meerly in 
opposition, and the fifth follows 
blindly. The rejected words of 1. 
15. got into it out of the line bef- 
ore: they are uſeleſs in ſenſe, and 
ſpoil metre; and, when purg'd of 
them, that hemiſtich perfects the 
hemiſtich before it, and makes a 
verſe of fix feet with a middle red- 
undancy : And ſuch a redundancy 
we have now at 81, 26; much to 
the place's benefit, in reſpect of 
ſtrength in expreſſion: the uncrit- 
ical mode of mending it hitherto, 
has been -OH I conjure thee, Prince. 
2 Isabel's ſpeech in 82, beginning 
at I. 11, is obſcure in ſome parts of 
it: the ſenſe of her ſecond ſent- 
ence is this,—nor do not think me 
unreasonable (void of reason) bec- 
ause you find me unegual, calm 
ſometimes, and ſometimes break- 
ing out into paſſion : her next, is 
an appeal to the Duke's reason; ca- 
Illing upon him to use it in the in- 
veſtigation of diſguis'd truth, mea- 
ning — her own true complaint ; 
and, when inveſtigated, to hide 
or put out of the way © the falſe 
which ſeems true,” meaning — t 
perſon of the diſguiser. And is 
H 2 
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tacitly converted to Not by the th- 
ird modern ; and one who follows 
him, tells us — we ſhould read ſo; 
but why we ſhould is not told us, 
nor does the editor's reason furniſh 
him with a cause: Hide, indeed, 
in the ſenſe that is here put on it, 
is a vulgar expreſſion; but the po- 
et is drawn into't by the ſame paſ- 
ſion that has been too often before 
the producer of ſuch blemiſhes. 
ee [ORF 

In this I will be partial;] So the 


third and fourth moderns; and moſt 


rightly, undoubtedly, if there be a 


right in this art in any inſtance 
whatever: For how is the Duke 
* impartial,” if he makes Angelo 
judge of his own cause?” puts into 
his mouth his own trial, as he ph- 
rases it afterwards, (p. 90.) where 
he flatly names injuſtice the parti- 
ality of ſuch a proceedure. >” 
might very well be ſpar'd in 1. 26, 


and perhaps got into't out of the 


line before : In 84, 25. the mod- 
erns thruſt in a word an (ic) after 
"this'—of which there is certainly 
no want, tone ſupplying it fully ; 
but there is want of it's abſence, 
for (with it) the line has no form 
of verſe: —Tis wonderful, that th- 
-ose reformers of verſe, the ſecond 
and fourth moderns, (and the fou- 
rth principally) ſhould admit of 
this impertinent (ic) this miſchiev- 
ous intruder: but their attention 


was all engroſſ'd by a ſtudy of fill- 


ing up ſome lines, and reducing 


others; in the exercise of which, 
this play, and this act of it in par- 
ticular, found them in full emp- 
loyment: the performances of t 
laſt in this way, upon ſome ſpeech- 
es hereabouts and ſome following 
ones, are no ſmall curioſities. . In 
that page 84, Isabel's expreſſion In 
countenance” (I. 12.) is explain'd by 
the fifth modern - in partial fav- 
our, ſuch favour as in every day's 
ſpeech is call'd=countenancing; and 
it is the better interpreting, but 
the paſſage admits another: In 87, 
he and all who preceded him over- 
paſs a more difficulty in that ſent- 
ence of Angelo's which begins at 
I. 23: © proportions,” and coming 
ſhort of composition, are ſtrange ex- 
preſſions; but to be underſtood of 
ſome agreement, between him. and 
the parents of Mariana, about a ſet- 
tlement on his part to which her 
fortune ſhould bear proportion: Th- 
ere, and 'in the pages before and 
after, Hat I. 9, 3, & 16, were cer- 
tain metrical blemiſhes, that are 
now heal'd (it is conceiv'd) with 
propriety. 


| * 

Stand like the 22 &c. ]! It is a 
cuſtom in the ſhops of all mecha- 
nicks to make it a forfeiture for a- 
ny ſtranger to uſe or take up the 
tools of their trade: In a Barber's 
ſhop eſpecially, when heretofore 
Barbers practis'd the underparts of 
Surgery, their inſtruments being of 
a nice kind, and their ſhops gene- 
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ratly full of idle people, there was 
hung up a table ſhewing what par- 
ticular forfeiture was required, for 
meddling with each inſtrument ;” 


(Oxf. Edit.) which, (adds the fifth 


modern) it is not likely, ſhould 
long preſerve it's authority. A 
plain error in the laſt line of the 
ſpeech before this, is of the fourth 
modern's mending; and of him too 
came the ſmalł alteration that is in 
94, 7: but, in the intermediate 
pages, an evident breach of conc- 
ord in one, and as evident a breach 
in the other of metre and ſenſe 
too, have paſſ'd muſter with him 
and all his aſſociates; in the latter, 
what Eſcalus would have finiſh'd 
his ſpeech with, is (probably) —z?'s 
diſcovery, or words of that import: 
Advertising, a word of his inter- 
rupter's at Il. 13, is explain'd in 
the Gloſſary; and if his following 
expreſſions in 14, and what falls 
from him in p. 97, (VF. 12, &c.) be 
reflected on duely, we ſhall ſee no 
cause of change (as in the Oxford 
edition) in the word that follows 
Advertising, but underſtand by it 
and the word tis connected with 


and that in purity of heart. 


94, 6. 

(Being criminal &c. ] The putting 
this in parentheſis, and the inter- 
punction at * chaſtity,” join'd to the 
alteration that follows it which has 
been ſpoke of before, give ſome cl- 


earneſs to what is certainly void of 


it in other copies: Angelo's"dauble 
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violation is his purpos'd one with 
Isabel, and his actual with Maria- 
na; which not being ſeen into by 
the Oxford editor, his reading is 
doubly criminal; to which he ad- 
joins ſuch changes in the line pre- 
ceding these words, as will ſtartle 
a ſober man, and a ſtranger to him: 
See what he has done with the lat- 
ter part of Isabel's ſpeech in the 
opposite page, and of one in p. go. 
made by Eſcalus. In that ſpeech of 
Isabel's, at 1. 28, and in one of the 
ſame page at 1. 7, are ſome expreſ- 
ſions which it was once defign'd to 
have ſpoke to; but it is now tho- 
ught, a Shakeſperian would reckon 
help in them an affront. | 
96, 27. 

Re-enter Provoſt,] A re- entry this 
of one who in the ſlovenly editions 
before (the fourth excepted) makes 
no exit: This is mention'd, not to 
draw attention upon this particu- 
lar direction, but upon directions 
in general throughout this Shake- 
ſpeare; from which a reader will 
receive the greateſt aſſiſtances in 
comprehending as well the ſenſe as 
the action. . All the ſweetneſs and 
delicacy of Claudio's diſcovery, and 
of the Duke's ſubſequent addreſs 
to his ſiſter, is extinguiſh'd utterly 
by the Oxford mode of ſupplying 
that verſe's deficiency, — He's _ 
doned ; the others leave it unfill'd, 
as they do a. half-line preceding at 
96, 30: their tranſposition (that is 
- 2 four of them, the fourth inc- 
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luded) at 23. of this page, is acce- erlook'd, there will be found in 
ded to; and if a ſmall inaccuracy the Readings” that which will re- 


at 31. of the ſame muſt not be ov- move it. 


NOTES 
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26. 

Lor. M bord &c.] The preced- 
ing exit * Solanio and his compa- 
nion is by all the moderns put af- 
ter ail you,” (1. 29.) and this ſp- 
eech is tranſfer'd by them to one 
of those characters whom they call 
— Salanio: for the removal is no 


authority from either quarto or fo- 


ho, nor (in fact) for the tranſfer ; 
the only ſhadow there is for it, is 
a miſtake of the ſecond folio, (wh- 
ich ſee) copy'd by that folio which 
is ultimately the baſis of all mod- 
ern copies: — Lorenzo enters with 
a deſign of retiring, having exec- 
uted the purpose he came for, to 


 wit—the finding Antonio; but ſuch 


a ſudden and ſilent departure not 
ſuiting with his companion, he is 
kept a while'till the other has gra- 
tify'd his paſſion for talking, and, 
that done, repeats at 6, 31. his de- 
claration in this ſpeech, and ſoon 
after puts it in execution. Old ed- 
itions of all ſorts vary frequently 


with one another, and not ſeldom 
with themſelves, in ſpelling the 
arties' names who make the exit 
fore-ſpokem of: Salarmo, Saleri- 
no, Solarino, Salanio, and Solano, 
are the forms they appear in; Sa- 
lerino is chosen here for the one, 
and © Solanio for the other, induc'd 
by convenience (for, in themſel- 
ves, they're indifferent) and for the 
fake of diſtinguiſhing : the firſt par- 
ty only is nam'd in the play's bo- 
dy; and there his name is abri- 
dg'd, and he is thrice call'd— Sale- 
rio in one page, (p. 53.) but by 
moderns Salanio. . The ſeveral 
obvious corrections in p'. 4, 6, and 
7, are in every modern; and in 
four of them are ſome ſpecious a- 
mendments, belonging to the two 
latter pages and p. 5, which ſee in 
the Neadings; to the text, their 
title is not indiſputable: Upon one 
of the adopted corrections (that at 
6, 24.) is this note in the fourth, 
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er'd from the third modern, = 
*Alluding to what is ſaid in the Go- 
el, that Whoſoever ſhall fay to 
his brother, Thou fool, ſhall be in 
danger of Hell-fire.”” Several other 
notes on this ſcene, and one cha- 
nge in it, is underſtanding inſulted 
with by the fifth modern: they 
| ſhall all be paſl'd over; and the re- 
marks on this ſcene clos'd,. by cl- 
aiming as the editor's property the 
emendation at 8, 6. a line that o- 
thers mold in this manner, — To 
find the other forth ; by ventring 
both, 
11, 29, 
of the Scottiſh lord] 1 598, if not 
earlier, is the date of this play's 
birth; at which time, Portia's gen- 
tle wipe upon Scotland, and upon 
France her almoſt conſtant ally in 
all her quarrels with England in 
which neither were very fortunate, 
ſounded gratefully enough in ears 
that had very likely been witneſſes 
to ſome of those boxes, (v. 32.) per- 
haps actors in them: but things al- 
tering ſhortly after upon the Scot- 
tiſh acceſſion, a change of one of 
the quoted words, in way af ſoft- 
ning, is found in the player edit- 
or's copy; (v. V. R.) but when 
made, or by whom, we have no 


foundation for gueſling. > Of like 


gentleneſs with the present 1s the 


ſatire of Portia's other deſcriptions, 
and much juſtneſs is ſhewn in th- 
em: Italy, at the time of writing 
this play, was the ſchool of horſe- 
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manſhip; and there is ſomewhere 
recorded of a Neapolitan prince of 
that age, that he had ſo firm a ſeat 
he carry d rials between his feet 
and the ſtirrop, and between his 
knees and the ſaddle, and, with 
them, went through all the feats 
of the manage: the Poet, in call- 
ing his prince — © @ colt, means to 
delign a wantonneſs in him, of ha- 
bit or air, as well as his horſe-paſ- 
ſion; and had not ſo little know-- 
ledge of breeding as to apply to any 
prince whatſoever the term into: 
which two moderns (the third and 
fourth) have converted his colt, 
namely — delt. The Frenchman's 
name is miſ-ſpelt in all copies; as 
is a word of his uttering at 1. 12. 
in all old ones, and in the firſt mo- 
dern. «> The ſetting-out this ſcene 
with the caſters, is of that gentle- 
man's invention, and wholly need- 
leſs; Neriſla's words at 10, 16. are 
ſpoken of things at hand, not in 
presence, and. they are all that is- 
ſaid of them: Her h, three li- 
nes after, were better—whom before. 
you; but if you be parted with, 
as it may by the ſecond quarto's 
authority (v. Readings”) and with 
ſome improvement of . ſenſe, who: 
muſt ſtand, 
15, 25. 


And for ON Some th-- 
ree pages lower, the ſecond mod- 
ern ſilently, and without a ſhad- 
ow of reason takes away a ſpeech 
from Baſſanio (18, 8.) and ſets his 


bo : 

friend's name before. it; and the 
moderns after him follow with like 
flence : Had they inverted in this 
place what they have done there, 


and ſet before the words that are 
quoted the name of Baſſanio, the 
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of tuo old editions inſtead of Bi- 
eed,” is 5 a miſtake; and he 
meant to inform his readers - that 
the word which follows breed in 
this copy differ'd from the word 
he has follow'd, for this is true of 


| 19 own fitneſs, and a word of four old ones: and had he been pl- 


e line immediately anſwering tt, 


had gone far to have juſtify d them: 


but not quite far enough: for An- 
tonio had learnt in converſation, 
before his entry, as well the term 
as the ſum ; and the Jew — Whose 
brain is then working upon mat- 
ters that break out afterwards, — 
thinks Baſſanio the ſpeaker, and 
frames his firſt line accordingly ; 
his next addreſſes Antonio, and his 


whole ſpeech is the language of one 


abſent. The falſe measures of the 


wrongly- aſſign'd ſpeech in p. 18. 
Juſt ſpoken of, and of I. 22. in p. 
17, are of this editor's mending ; 
the firſt perfects the hemiſtich that 
follows it, and at the head of the 
latter line ſtand two monoſyllables 
that do not enter into the ſcanfion : 
—Licenſes of the ſort we have here 
in these two places, and the other 
ſeveral licenſes whose abundance 
marks the Poet's latter productions 
from his others of the date of this 
play, appear ſometimes in those 
that are earlier ; and of all of th- 
em,.the present play has it's inſt- 
ances in it's old editions and this. 
What the ſecond modern aſſerts, 
and one after him, of a line in p. 


17. (1. 30.) — that bribe is the word 


eas d to reſtore it, he had purg'd 
his author of a glaring abſurdity 
(for what elſe is — breed gf things 
that are barren?) that runs through 
all his other editions, old and new: 
— breed conveys in that place it's 
generical idea, i. e. encreaſe ; but 
breed is chose to expreſs it by, that 
it's opposition to barren” may ſet 
off and heighten the- unfitneſs of 


ſuch usury. v. the fifth modern, 


> 19, 29. 

And let us make &c.] The prop- 
osal made in this line is a ſtroke of 
character; ſuch and greater extra- 
vagancies the warmer paſſion of lo- 
vers in warm climates is even now 
ſaid to lead them to, in proof of 
their love's exceſs and of valour: 
the action ſpoken of here, has ſo- 
mething another turn. . No one 
of the emendations that follow in 
this ſcene requires any ſpeaking to: 
the firſt is in only the fourth mod- 
ern, the ſecond in four of them, 
and the laſt in three. 

1 21. 

away, ſays the fiend, for the beav- 
ens;] Signal changes in ſenſe, made 
by punctuation, can rarely be lay'd 
before a reader in any other way 


than that we are now taking: ar 
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the heavens” is in all prior copies 
connected with *rouse” &c, having 
no point between them ; and ſome 
moderns mark ſuch it's connection 
ſtill ſtronger, by changing fiend's 
comma into a ſemicolon : How 
they underſtood them, or whether 
they underſtood them at all, mat- 
ters not; pointed as they are at 
this present, the words have no di- 
fficulty; and by giving voice to 
this paſſage, through four ſenten- 
ces, we ſhall feel in the only cad- 
ence and run of them the point- 
ing's rectitude: the words are fo- 
und in the mouth of ſome other 
characters, and (particularly) in that 
of Beatrice at 18, 12. of that play. 
But what impropriety, ſays ſome 
objecter, in making the end ſpeak 
them! True; and in that very im- 
propriety lyes the wit: blunders 
and falſe conclusions of all ſorts, 
join'd wich numberleſs oddities and 
an innate honeſty, make up this 
character; ſome choice flowers in 
his way the moderns rob him of 
towards the ſpeech's end, by adop- 
ting readings of one quarto that 
may be found in their place.. To 
find meaning in what the Father 
ſays at 22, 32. and what the Son 
afterwards in two ſpeeches follow- 
ing, we ſhould observe from the 
Son's young es which are emphatical 
that Launcelot was his father's 
name too: His ergo's the pronoun- 
cer ſhould ſound—argo ; and he u- 
ses them for- talk logically, let us 
Vol. II. 
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keep to our ergo. wn ſand-blind, 
mention'd twice in this dialogue, 
is —purblind ; a vulgar phrase for 
it, as /tone-blind is for those who 
are quite ſo: Launcelot finds a bl- 
ind between these, which he calls 
— "gravel-blind.” 
26, 3. 

Well, if any man in Italy &c.] 
This is ſpoken looking upon his 
hand; as 1s ſufficiently denoted by 
the terms fable, and line of life,” 
terms in chiromancy : tone, and 
the above action, will make the 
whole of this paſſage very intelli- 
gible to ſuch as have at all enter'd 
into the ſpirit of this character: 
fortune (the word he breaks off 
with) ſhould be follow'd by I am 
miſtaken, or words of that import, 
as the © Reval” ſays rightly ; but 
he's too enraptur'd to give them 
us: His odd thought about the 
table's ſwearing to the certainty of 
his good fortune, has this propri- 
ety in it — that, in oaths, the band 
is employ'd. The verſe in 1. 26, 
and the word that makes it ſo, we 
owe to the fourth modern ; whose 
eyes were not open to that we now 
have in another page, (p. 28.) that 
is ſpoken by Lorenzo at entering: 
oke us, a phrase of one of his 
company's, (I. 25.) may be — beſ- 


uy us; but being oddly follow'd 


y *of,” part of it may have been a 
printer's miſtake for as, the word 
of the ſecond modern and fourth. 


o, 27. * 
30, 27 I 
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on black monday laft,) A name gi- 
ven by the vulgar to Eaſter mond- 
- ay; from a remarkably dark and 
cold Eaſter monday in 1360, that 
prov'd fatal to numbers in Edward 
the third's army, then lying before 
Paris, who periſh'd through it's ex- 
tremity. OJ. Glef. edit. 1770. 4*. 
younger in the ſcene after this 
(32, 13.) is the word of every copy 
before the firſt modern, and was 
retain'd upon this ground ; — that 
younker is a word of late coinage 
reſpecting orthography, and that 
younger might have had it's found 
in old time without it's form: but 
as this would ſcarce be given it 
now by any reader, it were better 
to make them both correſpond, ſo- 
und and form, and place the form 
in the text. But judgment does not 
direct us to grant the fame indul- 
| gence to a word the moderns emb- 
race at 33, 12. though they have 
for it the authorities which you 
may fee in the Readings; for in 
gentle we ſee easily the word all- 
uded to gentile, but their inverſion 
has difficulty : The ſpeaker's oath 
in that line is of monkiſh original. 
6, 20. | 
Gilded tombs do worms enfold. 
*fombs” (or, as written formerly, 
tombes) we can very readily imagine, 
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of either printer or copyer, to have 
been miſtaken for — fimber: (v. 
below.) but that wood ſhould be fo, 
and, over and above that, may for 
* doe,” never enter'd yet into head 


that had juſt conceptions of criti- 
cism;z yet into both those words are 
timber and doe converted by the ſe- 
cond modern, and his converſion 
adher' d- to by all his ſucceſſors: 
Tombs, richly gilded, are the orna- 
ments of many old churches at this 
day. The ſpeech before this inſe- 
ription ſuffers under the hands of 
the ſame moderns, and the paſſion 
of a line in the next page (I. 21.) 
ſuffers more: ones is follow'd by 
rich in their copies, and the int- 
ervening tuo ſunk; © jewels” is th- 
ere a word of one ſyllable, and ſho- 
uld have a tone given it as if again 
follow'd, = And jewels again ! The 
ſpeech's double-entendre is the neat- 
eſt that any play has example of. 
It ſhould be remark'd, that 7 rea- 
ond (I. 29.) is an arrant Gallicism; 
us' d, as do the French their Fe rai- 


fonnots, for I talk'd, ſimply. 


38, 16. ® | 

Let it not enter in your mind of 
have :] There ought (ſays the Re- 
visa) to have been a comma after 
the word, mind, for the ſenſe is, 
Let me entreat you by our mutual 
love, that you take not the leaſt 
thought of it.” It was once fan- 
cy'd, that another ſenſe was inten- 
ded, inconſiſtent with this point- 
ing; namely, — in your mind that 
is and ſhould be engag'd by hve 
and love-matters: but as this an- 
ticipates ſomewhat the thoughts 
that follow, the other meaning 
(which. moreover has pathos to re- 
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commend it) is rather preferable : 
lobe is every day us'd by us in 
the ſenſe of — for love's ſake. > If 
there can be reader to whom eith- 
er the meaning of © embraced” in 
this page, (1. 22.) or the proprie 
(reasonable propriety)of "varni/h'd” 
in p. 40, (I. 13.) are either hidden 
or doubtful, the book refer'd to a- 
bove, and another book mention'd 
in it, will give him all ſatiſfaction. 
ew ©wroath,” and a word that fol- 
lows it—* math,” at the end of Ar- 
on's ſpeech, p. 41, are ſtran 
— np foaling (but — 
tic perverſions) caus d by rime: But 
wroath is open to yet another ob- 
jection, after we have diſcover'd 
that wrath is meant by it, viz.— 


that there is no ſeeming ſenſe in it: 


the beſt, and the only one (perhaps) 
that invention can put on it, is 
miſfortune which wrath has brou- 
ught down, the wrath of the gods. 
The act, and the latter ſcenes of 
it principally, has, from different 
moderns, receiv'd other injurious 
alterations which the reader is not 
told of, which collation muſt help 
him to : their beneficial one in p. 
39. came from the fourth folio. 
| 42, K a * 

F rayer ;| meaning the 
Ra ol fe —— which he 
would make his own by ſaying a- 
men” to it ; for this, in all prayers 
congregational, is the force of that 
formula: The changers of ny to 
thy, (the third and fifth moderns) 
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ſeem to have thought amen a con- 
juring formula, that ſanctify'd the 
prayer, and prevented the devil's 
croſſing it. & All the longer ſpee- 
ches of Shylock in this ſcene are 
darken'd by the pointing that has 
been given them 2 and can 
have no juſtice done them, in ſenſe 
or character, by a pronouncer who 
pays any regard to it: in proof of 
what is advanc'd, let the reader take 
as a ſpecimen the beginning of a 
ſpeech in p. 43, and the conclusi- 
on of one in 45, (the laſt of one 
page, and the firſt of another) and 
ſee what he can make of them as 
they lye in their copies. The latter 
of those pages had a ſmall verbal 
corruption at 1. 18, which the firſt 
modern mended : but we owe him 
very few thanks for it ; for he gi- 
ves his word in this form. I thank 
thee good Tuball; good News, good 
News; ha, ha, where? in Genoua? 
—and tranſmits the ſame to his ſuc- 
ceſſors: Where we miſs the grin 
in © ha, Ba] that was meant a ſeq- 
uel to the other exultings: and he 
dropping of the voice after it, wh- 
en enquiry is made in another tone, 
— "where" he pick'd up his news; 
* what, in Genoa?” 


47, 1. 

Prove it not 5 The words prove 
ſo” are by old editions of all forts 
put in parentheſis; their putting 
ſo indicates a diſ junction or ſent- 
ence apart, and the words ſhew th- 
emſelves a wiſh: a 2 with 

| 
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they can not be, without a negat- 
ive; and exactly that negative wh- 
ich they are now furniſh'd with, 
perfects the verſe's measure. Her 
laſt expreſiions — © ct yours, are 
look'd upon by the ſpeaker as ex- 
preſſions of ill omen; and this 
wiſh, or this petition, is put up to 
avert it: A pause enſues upon it; 
and then other expreſſions, indic- 
ating a renewal of former ſtrug- 
gles between her love and her oath, 
in which the latter has victory: 
they are the result of her fears, th- 
at, in this affair of the choice, or- 
tune might prove perverſe; in wh- 
ich caſe, ſhe bids fortune go 7 
bell for her perverſeneſs; for her- 
ſelf — ſhe meant not to hazard it, 
by infringing her oath: t relates 
to the choice, which ſhe had been 
then debating internally . how it 
ſhould be decided, whether by for- 
tune's act or her own: These irre- 
solutions and pauses, beſides that 
they are highly dramatic, are the 
natural workings of a mind that is 
thus agitated. The fourth line a- 
bove this offers another natural be- 
auty, that has been deform'd till 
now by the intrusion of a word 
entirely impertinent, which ſee be- 
low; and after it follows one that 
is perfecter than it has been made 
by ſome moderns (the four laſt) by 
their change of O to Alas, © you- 
rs” being there a diſſyllable by di- 
ere/in: the proper change in the 
present page came from them. 


48, 16. 

SONG.] For this Song's form, 
the present editor is accountable: 
the words "reply, reply,” ſhew it to 
be a ſong in two parts, or by two 
Voices; follow'd by a Chorus of 
divers aſſiſtant voices, which all” 
indicates: It's matter is both plea- 
Sing and ſuitable, and, in one pl- 
ace, fatirical; for the ſentence, be- 
ginning—" and fancy dies (I. 22.) is 
expreſſive of love's changeableneſs, 
which has both it's birth in the 
eye from one object, and it's extin- 
ction or death from others. The 
pictureſque deſcription of Andro- 
meda's exposure, preceding this 
Song, is imitated and improv'd on 
by Fletcher in his © Maid's Trage- 
dy,” towards the beginning, but he 
converts it to the desertion of Ari- 
adne. The proper meaning of the 
phrase at 49, 9. 1s. ſeen in. what has 
preceded ; and that of © beauty” (1.. 
10.) in certain terms that come af- 
ter it, — © /upposed-fairneſs:” but, in 
truth, both are diſcoverable other- 
ways, by attending to the paſſage's 
tenour at large which treats of out- 
ward and falſe appearances :. One 
of these falſe appeorances, us'd to 
ſet off the beauty that is ſpoken of 
here, is—borrow'd hair; in ſpeak- 
ing of which, the Poet pays a com- 
pliment to that of his great miſt- 
reſs, (as he had done before at 8, 
32.) whose real hair ſet a faſhion 
in colour to those who were bor- 


rowers. . gilded,” I. 19, (corrupted 
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in fome editions to—=gu/ed; ſee the 
* Readings”) is a well-chosen epi- 
thet ; expreſſing the glitter of cl- 
iffs and rocks, and of the ſea's 
beach, when the ſun lyes upon th- 
em: and if in the next line but 
one we lay the ſtreſs upon Indi- 
an, we ſhall have no occasion to 
back it with the Oxford editor's — 
dowdy. «> Opposition between the 
terms that compose it appearing 
manifeſtly an intention in 1. 28, 
* palines” (the word of the origi- 
nal quarto) muſt have been a cor- 
ruption, and that for plainneſs,” in 
the manuſcript plaines the cha- 
nge is from the three latter mod- 
erns. 
51, 37. 

But the full ſum of me] Is ſum of 
ſomething ;] After telling us, in ex- 
preſſions of great warmth, what 
ſhe would be if wiſhes could make 
her ſuch, and on what account ſhe 
would be, ſhe deſcends with exq- 
uisite modeſty to what ſhe ic; and 
in. these expreſſions aſſerts a title 
to © ſomething,” or to be ſomething, 
was any eſtimate made of her: and, 
that even this may not appear too 
much, the ſomething which ſhe pr- 
etends to 1s defin'd and aſcertain'd 
by her presently in terms of the 

eateſt ſweetneſs; ſome of which 

ave been damag'd, firſt, by the 
printers of old editions, and, after 
them, by the moderns : the form- 
er, down to the ſecond folio, want 
the black-letter words in l. 20, ne- 
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ceſſary as well for ſenſe as for mea- 
sure; and the latter convert the 
words of that folio (v. Readings”) 
into — more happy then in this, and 
patch the measure up that way : 
And from the fame gentlemen the 
third line of this page receives gr- 
eater injury, for that is twiſted in 
this manner, = gazing till in doubt, 
— It ſhould be remark'd of that 
line, and of the paſſage it belongs 
to, that both have great imperfec- 
tions; nor can ſenſe be extracted 
from them, without admitting (wh- 
at grammarians will ſcarce be diſ- 
pos'd to do) that fands may be im- 
ply'd before © Giddy, and Like” ac- 
cepted for As in the paſſage's com- 
mencement. The only editor who 
has thought of filling up the defi- 
ciency in a line of the laſt page, (1. 
5.) is the fourth, and he does it by 
a (do) after what.” Of unfurn- 
d in that page (1. 70 he gives 
this explanation, — That is, not 
furniſh'd with another eye; — wh-- 
ich makes it's change to unfiniſh'd 
(found in the ſecond modern, and 
follow'd by two others) at leaſt un- 
neceſſary: his own change of rd 
to lady and © maſler to miſtreſs, in 
I. 26 & 27. of p. 51, is injurious ; 
the former of those terms ſeeming: 
to have been chosen intentionally, 
to expreſs the greater dominion.. 
52, 26. * : 
for intermiſſion] Words connected 
with © lov'd” in every copy prior to 
the third modern; and ſeperated 
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from the words that come after, by 
a comma in the four eldeſt cop- 

ies, and in all the latter by points; 
a negligence in the copies that give 
it ſo, which, as it's regulator obs- 


erves, robs the paſſage of ſenſe: his 


pointing gives a clear and a juſt 


one, and one according with cha- 
racter; for intermiſion — which 
he rightly interprets ſtanding idle; 
.a Pauſe or Diſcontinuance of Acti- 
on, — ſuited not Gratiano : Upon 
whose expreflions in 18, if we wo- 
uld put a ſenſe that is fit for him, 
we muſt put the following For, I 
am ſure, you can wiſh for nothing the 
-obtaining of which would rob me 
of joy; and not that of the Oxford 
copy, which ſee. > The defective 
expreſſions that are put into the 
mouth of Baſſanio at 55, 4. require 
a piecing in this way, Has he ve- 


Mels from Tripolis, i. e. expected fr- 


om it: And in another of that page's 
ſpeeches, an alteration of pointing 
is made by the fifth modern, and 
acquieſe d in by the Revisal, and is 
(in truth) ſpecious; ſee it in the 
"Readings" at 1. 30: but the present 
pointing (which is that of all the 
copies before him) is to be prefer d 
for this reason; that Baſſanio's en- 
comium is confin'd (and rightly) to a 
matter that lateſt touch'd him, his 
friend's generous diſposition, and 
way of diſplaying it; namely, that 
he was unteury d in the exercise of 
all acts of courteſy, and made them 


Acts of true courteſy, that is—plea- 


sing to the receiver; for that, pro- 
perly, is being well - condition d in 
courteſies: unweary'd ſhould be ma- 
de a ſuperlative by a ( under- 
ſtood. . In the page following, 
Portia is made to ſay at l. 20. But 
let me hear the letter of your friend.” 
and to the exclamation that foll- 
ows the letter, the name (Portia) is 
prefix'd in all editions but one, the 
ſecond quarto : it's abſence from 
that quarto, and the abſence from 
every quarto and folio too of the 
words in I. 21. that direct a reading 
by the perſon ſhe ſpeaks to, create 
ſuſpicion — that ſhe herſelf is the 
reader, for all her © hear,” having 
the letter put into her hands by 
Baſſanio, who found himſelf inca- 
pable to obey her in that : perſons 
of feeling will be apt to think, 
with the editor, that there is in 
this a propriety, as well as a 
dramatic effect; and her inſtant ex- 
clamation when over, does moſt 
certainly follow more naturally, and 
with better grace than at present. 
58, 2. 

The duke cannot deny &c.] A col- 
on or ſemicolon at au, with com- 
ma's afterwards at Venice, at d- 
ny d, and at fate,” has been till 
now the division of this argum- 
ent's members which ends at na- 
tions; and Vill has been it's read- 
ing for Till at 1. 5. In this di- 
vision and reading, the nominative 
to impeach is — © commodity ;” whe 


ich, whatever ſenſe ſhall be put on 
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it, cannot rationally be ſaid = to 
impeach a ſtate's juſtice: In the 
next place, the deny d of l. 4. is a 
repetition of the term in 1. 2; and 
the relative by which it is govern'd 
ſhould have reference (in courſe) to 
the terms which deny governs, 
i. e. courſe of law,” which are not 
it's reference under the punctuati- 
on before ſpoke of: These are ſuch 
objections to that punctuation, and 
the former reading in 5, that it is 
not ſeen by the editor how they 
can be maintain'd : and as the mi- 
nute alterations that he has made 
in those articles remove both these 
objections, and (withal) develope 
the ſpeaker's reasoning with great 
clearneſs, they are given into by 
him with much readineſs, and ('tis 
fancy'd) will be by others. For,” 
in 1. 3, has it's common ſenſe of — 
by reason of; and © commodity” is 
commodious priviledges: and the 
words in which Antonio declares 
his reason why a denial of law's 
courſe would impeach the ſtate's 
juſtice, imply — that the ſtate was 
bound to let the law have it's co- 
urſe with all nations, as it's profits 
rose out of all. A removal of the 
comma in 1. 31. that follows © /ne- 
aments, is contended for, and ma- 
de, by the fifth modern: but with 
this removal is remov d a juſt ſen- 
timent, that equality in exteriors, 
lineaments of the body, it's age, pe- 
rſonableneſs, and carriage, is a no 
leſs neceſſary cement of great frie- 
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ndſhips than those other ite pro- 
portions” that follow - in © manners 
and ſpirit. «> The next page has a 
correction that is not worth aſſign- 
ing, and the present page has two 
in the Readings” that are worth 
conſidering ; and both pages bear 
in them marks of the play's time, 
in a frequency of those dillolutions 
that diſtinguiſh the Author's Hen- 
ries: See a note in the firſt of them 
upon 19, 20. 
60, 27. . 
Unto the tranect,] Of this word's 
ſenſe, and derivation, you have the 
editor's opinion at large in the *G/- 
Gary; to which integrity calls up- 
on him to add-that no example is 
found of it: notwithſtanding wh- 
ich, the word muſt be adher d to; 
and not it's ſubſtitute fraject, (v. 
Readings.) a word that has ſome 
examples, but not many, and fign- 
ifying — place of paſſage; whereas 
tranect is vehicle, and explain'd 
ſo by the Poet himſelf in the very 
words it is follow'd by. The or- 
* corrector of Mantua, was the 
ird modern; of the other, the 
ſecond; and both are errors of pr- 
inters: for ſatiſfaction in one of 
them, note the ſubſequent places 
in which Bellario is ſpoke of; and 
withal, that Padua was (as the 
corrector ob erves) of great emin- 
ence as a nuriery of civilians. . 
* accouter'd,” (I. 18.) beſides that it 
is the word of the eldeſt and beſt 
quarto, and of other. old copies, 
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correſponds better with what fol- 


lows in I. 20. than a word the mo- 
derns have chosen, which ſee. 
| 63, 21. 

And, if on earth &c.] As unfit a 
choice as the laſt is made by the 
ſame gentlemen in this page's J. 
14 ; (v. Reading: but their ope- 
rations on this line ſet them high 
in the rank of criticks : for, inſtead 
of weighing the ſpeaker's reason - 
ing, and collecting (as had been ea- 
sily done from that reasoning) the 
undoubted and proper ſenſe of her 
mean it, (ſee che Gloſſary) change 
is proceeded to; and their phrase 
of alteration is merit it, In begin- 
ning their next line: How conſe- 
quential this to what has preced- 
ed, will not eſcape the conſiderer: 
but the present and true reading, 
he will find ſo abundantly; and 
though he may ſee ſome extravag- 
ance in the ſentiment that is con- 
vey'd by that reading, he will not 
be apt to condemn it, taking with 
it the occasion and ſpeaker, and 
it's affinity in extravagance to the 
thought that comes from her next. 
They have changes too (a few, 
and unnotic'd ones) in ſome prior 
parts of this ſcene, that are not at 
all to it's benefit : had they thou- 
ght of one in 62, 19. that (perhaps) 
might have been ſo; a change of 
* leſs” into more makes the jingle 
fuller, and, in more than an honeſt 
woman,” the editor thinks he ſees 
an allusion to the encreaſe of he 
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negro's belly.” To the refleftions on 
that ſpeech, and another, (63, 5.) 


the reader is wiſh'd to pay ſome at- 


tention : after which, it is poſſible 
he may be of opinion—that the po- 
et's © play upon words,” which he 
may have often arraign'd him for, 
is leſs a matter of choice in him 
than of indulgence to what appears 
from these very paſſages to have 
been the taſte of his times. 
66, 1. | 
Cannot contain their urine; &c.] 
Before we enter into diſcuſſion of 
the much-litigated paſſage of wh- 
ich these words are a part, it may 
be right to abserve upon ſome. be- 
fore them, — royal merchant,” and 
*/abaoth,” that the latter, a word 
of the firſt quarto, has great advan- 
tage in ſound over abbath the word 
of all other copies; and that roy- 


al” is not a mere random epithet, 


-but emphatical, and ſpoke with 


propriety of ſuch merchants as Ve- 
nice was well acquainted with : v. 
the laſt modern. A full point ter- 
minates the line that is quoted, in 
old editions and new; and © Mai- 


fters,” the word below, is the read- 


ing of all old ones: out of it, a 
gentleman (far the ableſt aſſiſtant 
of the third modern) coin d. MN 


treſi conjecturally, and recommen- 


ded too a pointing the line before 
it in the very manner you ſee it 
done in this copy; but conceits of 
another ſtamp being tender'd to 
that modern from a quarter he 
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more rely'd upon, he makes the la- 
tter his text, and the other moſt 
true correction appears only in his 
note. To overturn conceits, that 
(like the one above hinted at, and 
ſome others on this paſſage from 
other parties) want even a face of 
good likelihood, was never part of 
the writer's plan, nor (as he con- 
ceives) of his duty : ſuffices, that 
in both the pointing and reading 
of old copies there is apparent cor- 
ruption ; © ways” has no gramma- 
tical concord with Maiſters; nor 
that ſentence, ſeperated as it is by 
their pointing, concord with ought 

receding in ſenſe : The point en- 
forc'd by the Jew, is—the power of 
ſympathy, as it is call'd ; inſtanc'd 
in three articles, ſubje&s of lines 
before and of this: this power Sh- 
akeſpeare calls, with much more 
propriety, ſimply — " affefon,” and 
it's effect — © paſſion,” in that ſent- 
ence which at present duely foll- 
ows his inſtances, which were im- 
perfect without it, the ſentence 
containing their cause of action; 
and his terms afe&ion and paſſion 
are of philoſophic precision, inti- 
mating—the impreſſing and the im- 

reſſ d: 09 ere other term) 

as it's juſtneſs, being ſpoken of 
mind; nor is the word it ſprang 
out of ſo remote from it as a mo- 
dern reader will think, for the form 
that miſtreſs wears in old books is 
not unfrequently—marſtres. The laſt 
humorous affetion is ſuppos'd by 
Vol. II, 
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the fifth modern, with great pro- 
bability, to have been found by 
dhakeſpeare in a work of the fam- 
ous Scaliger's; the quoted paſſage is 
this, Narrabo nunc tibi jocoſam fym- 
pathiam Reguli Vaſconts equitis : Is 
dum viveret, audito phormingts ſono, 
urinam illico facere cogebatur ; and 
there is added to the quotation this 
conjecture, that phorminx is made 
a bagpipe for humour: This ſto- 
ry is ſaid to have appear'd in a book 
tranſlated from French, printed in 
1605, and dedicated to king James: 
of what date the French original 
might be, is not known; but trom 
this tranſlation of it a fact that or- 
naments the play of a former cen- 
tury could not have been gather d. 
nor is it likely there ever was any 
other. The Revisal ſtartles at wo- 
olen,” which is made an epithet to 
"bag-prpe in l. 7, and thinks the 
word ſhould be— wooden : the pipe 
(we know) 1s of wood, and the bag 
of ſkin, at this day ; but why, in 
the rudeneſs of ancient poverty, it 
ſhould not have been woc (that is 
— cloth of extream coarſeneſs) in 
ſome places, the editor ſees not. If 
alteratian muſt be, the Readings” 
have a word for that purpose that 
leases better than wooden ; and, at 
| 27, another inſtead of 0 in that 
line that will be reliſh'd by the in- 
ſiſters on ſtri& accuracy: The fault 
in 67, 19. was ill mended by the 
ſecond quarto's compositor, and his 
amendment is follow d. fo 
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| 68, 13. 

Not on thy foal, &c.] A reflection 
this, much in the ſpeaker's way, 
upon the ſuperior hardnefs of the 
heul of the perſon ſpoke-to, to a 
ſhoe's foal,” or whatever hard ſub- 
ſtance elſe is us'd in whetting. The 
error that was in one of his lines 
(1. 18.) ran through every edition 
*till the time of the third folio: his 
meaning, in the line that follows 
that error, is that, as he had bef- 
ore invok'd damnation u him, 
ſo now he would have ſuſtice (ex- 
ecutive juſtice) take away his ie; 
though it were in wrong, and to 
that juſtice's impeachment. > The 
| Duke's reading the letter, as form- 
er copies have made him, is cert- 
_ an impropriety, and not of 
| Shakeſpeare's intention; for Duke” 
is found inferted again, after the 
letter's reading, in ky copies what- 
ever : it's having in this copy the 
types that mark an addition, is a 


flip of the copy's printer, not obs- 


erv'd 'till this present. 
8 71, 8. 

Yea, tevice the ſum;] When Por- 
tia, towards the page's bottom, me- 
ntions this offer, ſhe calls it an of- 
fer of tbrice the ſum; and this 
thrice is the ſum accepted by Shy- 
lock at 74, 26; from whence, ſome 
might be apt to infer an error in 
the term of this , a but Portia 
had ground enough for her thrice 
from what Baſſanio ſays afterwards ; 
and the Jew (as was right) catches 
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at the term in her offer, whom he 
miſtakes for a doctor: who being 
now out of favour with him, he 
calls it Bis offer;” with marks of 
ſignal diſpleasure, when his is ut- 
ter'd, in tone, action, and look: 
That correction is new. The pro- 
per meaning of © zrutb” (1, 12.) is 
undoubtedly hit off by the Revrsal; 
videlicet that ſupreme rule of ri- 
ght and equity, by which all hu- 
man actions ought to be directed: 
Note, in confirmation of this, the 
words truth is follow'd by: — and, 
upon another account, note too the 
folio reading of 72, 29; and the 
modern reading of 24. in that page. 


„ "i 

We trifle . &c. ] These words 
ſeem to betray a conſciouſneſs in 
the poet that he had a little wand 
er d from the 10 Tperov of character, 
in these ſeveral reflections preced- 
ing that begin with one from Baſ- 
ſanio : but desire (and ſome neceſ- 
ſity, indeed) of throwing into his 
dialogue ſomething that ſhould en- 
liven it juſt at that time, begat this 
ſmall treſpaſs ; which, the neceſſi- 
ties of his piece's nature conſider d, 
may be pardon'd even by the ſeve- 
reſt. The ſmall and proper corre- 
Aion in 75, 6. is in the third mod- 
ern, and fifth: the ſecond has ſome 
that he thought improvements in 
PF. 7 & 19. of that page, and in 29. 
of the present page, which the reſt 
follow, 


76, 26. 
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So please my lord the duke, &c.] 
We are told of intricacy and cor- 
ruption ” having been found in this 
ſpeech by ſome advisers of the th- 
ird modern's, and of a propos d re- 
gulation” of it; but what the reg- 
ulation might be, he keeps a ſec- 
ret : The intricacy he goes about 
to untye, and makes it knottier ; 
and the corruption he lets ſtand as 
he found it, being a corruption in 
pointing made by his predeceſſor: 
the comma, found by him at con- 
tent, that modern makes a ſemi- 
colon; and, in doing ſo, ſeperates 
from that which follows content 
words neceſſary to it's conception. 
The ſpeech's ſole intricacy (after a 
diſcharge of their pointing, and a 
reception of properer)lyes in a word 
of 1. 27, the particle for,” which 
we may either connect with quit” 
or with ne; but fine is intended, 
and is the fine the Duke ſpeaks of 
in T. 17 & 18: This fine, ſays An- 
tonio, if your grace and the court 
ſhall please to quit or relinquiſh, 
Jam content, —ſo he will let me have 
the other half in uſe, or on the foot 
of a borrower,to render or ſurren- 
der that half, upon bis death, unto 
the gentleman &c. «> The © ten god- 
fathers more” that Gratiano is for 
giving the Jew in the next page, 
are, jurymen; an is moe as 
has been remark'd, of Engliſh us- 
ages to a ſtate that did not observe 
them. 

78, 20. 
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There's more depends &c.]“ So the 
old Quarto reads, and it is right,” 
ſays a certain modern on ſtilts; but 
had he abated ſomething of his pe- 
remptorineſs, and vouchſaf d to be- 
ſtow a reason, there may be readers 
who would have thank'd him: His 
indefinite exprefſion—*old quarto,” 
means—the firſt quarto ; for there 
the reading is, and likewise in both 
folio's, and in the firſt modern: the 
ſecond modern, his friend, did not 
ſee it's rightneſs ſo clearly; for he 
adopts another (which ſee) whose 
rightneſs none will diſcover; and 
the moderns next in ſucceſſion al- 
ter on (the ſecond on) into = it. 
Probably, none will be at loſs for 
this line's meaning, whether we 
read it their way or this; but all 
may condemn the mode of expreſ- 
ding it, and moſt the alterers': Mi- 

t not the word en rise out of 

ome defect in the manuſcript, or 
(rather) blot in it, and the proper 
reading be this? — There's more dep- 
pends on this than the flone's value. 
the line is clearer this way, and 


without fault in the expreſſion: the 


comma that follows fi belongs 
to moderns, for old editions have 
none of it. 

82, 


7. | 
Lor. Sweet love, let's in, | They 


who may have thought the conjec- 

ture too bold that was laſt ſubmit- 

ted to them, may ſee in what 1s 

before them that there is ſometim- 

es large occasion for * z un- 
2 
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leſs there ſhall be found a conten- 
der, that ect love” may keep the 
place it had occupy'd' till the time 
of the firſt modern, the bold man 
who remov'd it. . That he ſhould 
not be bold enough, nor any one 
after him, to put an Exit for the 
Clown when he has made his ſp- 
eech, is among the wonders of th- 


eir editions: but it rose, firſt, from 


their not conſidering that his con- 
tinuance on the ſtage were in the 
laſt degree faulty; and, next, from 
their having no right conception of 
the odd but proper mode of his en- 
try: This, if rightly perform'd, 
ſhould be—with a whip in his hand; 
with which he runs ſlaſhing about, 
circling the two people he hollows 
for without once looking on them; 
and having empty'd his budget, 
goes out ſlaſhing as he came in. 
To return to the mended ſpeech of 
Lorenzo. The ſecond quarto's co- 
mpositor making a tranſposition.in 
1. 23. of it and in, the words 


were handed down in. that order 


(through all editions) to the firſt 
modern editor: his attempt to cure 
the manifeſt nonſenſe of close in it, 
was- by an (uc) before in — cloꝶ us 
in it; which (us) the moderns after 
him keep, and diſcard it; paſſing 
their cobl'd reading for genuine, 
and building other conceits on it; 
and other changes by ſome. Lor- 


enzo, after treating his.Jeflica with 


the famous ancient doctrine of the 


{phere's harmony, or rather of har- 
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mony resulting from the movement 
of each particular orb” in it, paſſes 
in 21. to a doctrine almoſt as fam- 
ous — that the ſou! was harmony; 
* Such harmony (ſuch another har- 
mony as the one abovemention'd) zs 
in immortal fouls :”* ſir John Davis 
touches on it, in his Neſce teip- 


ſum,” in those ſtanza's that treat of 


what the ſoul is; and there were 
books in the Poet's time that were 
more full on it, and particularly 
Plutarch : it's introduction in the 
tail of the other has more ease and 
nature than has the making those 
three lines, that begin with Such, 
a rhetorician's reflection on lines 
preceding, as is done by the chan- 


ges ſpoken of lately; changes that 


ſtand condemn'd on another ſcore, 
that (through them) this improper 
expreſſion 1s. father'd upon the Po- 
et—cloe us, which ſhould imply the 
whole man, for - closing only his 
ſoul. Without the present addi- 

tion in I. 9. Stepbano muſt be ac- 

cented Stephana, which was never 

done by an. Engliſhman. 

84, 29. 

We ſhould hold day with the Anti- 
podes,} Expreſſions ſomething: obſ- 
cure, but meaning Mie ſhould have 
day as the Antipodes have now.” «1 
Observations of ſlight nature upon 
a few other lines in this play's ſe- 
quel may close the notes that bel 
ong to it. And, firſt, the moderns' 
retention of the orthography of a 
word at 85, 18. which is in ſome: 
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ancient copies, ſeems to have been 
with view to make out the verſe ; 
but a verſe compleated in this way 
—"*2ohose poelſy was, were nearly as 
great a beauty as that at 82, 9: the 
verſe is purposely incompleat, and 
of four feet only, me being red- 
undant. At 86, 7. inſtead of the 
tranſposition now appearing 1n it, 


% is ſilently diſcarded by four of 


them: And with like ſilence they g 


give retain for contain at 87, 10; 
in which they will be applauded 
by ſome, who may not observe in 
contain a retention of more ſtren- 
gth. At 89, 12. when may appear 


a properer term in ſome eyes to 
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follow ſummer than "wwhere:” but 

where heightens the compariſon ; 

for, with that, this abſurd ſummer- 

"mending”is {aid too to be of ih 

that did not. want it at any time. 

It will be found too, upon conſul- 

ting the © Readings,” that (excluſive 
of ſome unnotic'd and arbitrary ch-. 
anges) the act has ſomething ſuff- 

er'd in moderns by certain ill- jud- 

d ſelections from ancient copies; 
and, particularly, in a line of the 
ſecond riming couplet with which 

it is terminated: it's laſt couplet is 

of the caſt of ſome lines before ob- 

serv'd upon in p. 37, and has all 
the neatneſs of them. 


— 
„* 
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NOTES 
to the 
MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 


—_ 


— 


1601. is the date of this play's 
entry in the books of the Station- 
ers company, and 1602. that of it's 
firſt appearance in print; and in 
the title- page of that firſt copy, we 
find As it hath bene divers times 
Acted by my Lord Chamberlaines 
ſervants. Both before her Maieſtie, 
and elſe- where. from these circ- 
umſtances may be gather d ſome 
reasonable grounds of presumpti- 
on, that the tradition is true which 


has told us - the play was written 
for the entertainment of Queen E- 
lizabeth, and at her command: Of 
it's being haſtily written, and upon 
ſhort notice, (which is alſo a tradi- 
tion) we have other and ſtronger e- 
vidence in the caſt of the play it- 
ſelf; i. e. of that play which Queen 
Elizabeth ſaw, which was printed 
in 1602, reprinted in 1619, and is 
but the ſkeleton of the true one: 
for the reader's amusement, and 
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a ſtar- chamber matter of it. The 
Councell ſhall know it. Pag. Nay 
good maiſter Shallow be periwaded 
by mee. Slen. Nay ſurely my uncle 
ſhall not put it up ſo. Sir Hu. Wil 
you not heare reaſons M. Slenders? 
You ſhould heare reaſons.”—and as 
it proceeds in this manner, and lyes 
in ſmall compaſs, wanting at leaſt 
a third of the other play's fize, we 
may well credit too the report of 
it's quick writing: The true play 
appears to have been writ more de- 
liberately, and ſome time after, na- 
mely in the time of that Queen's 
ſucceſſor; for fir John Falſtaff's firſt 
ſpeech, between which and the qu- 
oted ones there is but three ſpee- 
ches' interval in the Elizabeth play, 
runs in that play as follows; Fal. 
Now M. Shallow, youle complaine 
of me to the Councell, I heare?“ — 
but in the true we ſee king: How 
much within his time it was writ- 
ten, we have nothing certain to ju- 
dge by: but from a ſpeech in the 
fairy ſcene, given to Ma. Quickly, 
which is not in the other play, t 
editor ſhould be apt to conjecture, 
— that an iiſtallatian at Windſor, 
and that the firſt in that reign, 
occasion for writing it; am- 
ong the inſtall'd at that time, was 
the Poct's noble and great friend 
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that he may a little judge how 
much a ſkeleton it is, we ſhall give 
him the four ſpeeches that open it, 
made by four of it's characters; = 


Hal. Nere talke to me, Ile make 


the earl of Southampton, , The 
firſt modern ſuffer'd the falſe con- 
cord in 12. to go uncorrected, 


Shal. The *. Ke. Without the 
little direction that follows © /uce * 
in this copy, no reader can have 
any the moſt diſtant conception of 
what Shallow would be at, or who 
he ſpeaks to: and, with it, many 
may be glad to ſee the words of his 
ſpeech further open'd in this man- 
ner ;— The luce that you ſee here 
in my coat of arms is the freſh-wa- 
ter luce; but there is likewise a 
falt-water luce, which is an old 
coat too: — His ſaying afterwards, 
that Slender might quarter "by mar- 
rying,” means Ry your having had 
anceſtors who have intermarry'd 
with ſome of my family. .- The 
arms diſplay'd in this place, and 
commented upon by fir Hugh in 
the ſpeech before, have allusion to 
those of a private Warwickſhire 
knight, who had proſecuted Sha- 
keſpeare with bitterneſs for a you- 
thful treſpaſs, fimilar to that com- 
Bn of by Shallow and acknow- 
ledg'd by Falſtaff at 7, 1 ; ſo that, 
we may imagine, the latter is (in 
this point) the poet's on repres- 
entative; and Shallow that of the 
knight, as well in this play as in a 
former, where we have had his pi- 
cture already at fuller length: the 
allusion here to the arms plainly 
point out the owner, and the deſ- 
ign of the poet; but whether he 
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can be vindicated in this way of 
revenging himſelf, and that at fo 
great a diſtance of time from the 
receiv'd injury, may employ the 

n of a casuiſt, The writer of his 
* Life” (the firſt modern) ſpeaks of 
a loſt ballad ;” which added fuel, 
he ſays, to the knight's before-con- 


ceiv'd anger, and redoubled the 


proſecution,” and calls the ballad 
the firſt Eſſay of Shakeſpeare's Po- 
etry: one ſtanza of it, which has 
the appearance of genuine, was put 
into the editor's hands many years 
ago by an ingenious gentleman (gr- 
andſon of it's preserver) with this 
account of the way in which it de- 
ſcended to him. Mr. Thomas Jo- 
nes, who dwelt at Tarbick a village 
in Worceſterſhire a few miles from 
Stratford on Avon, and dy'd in the 
year 1703. aged upwards of ninety, 
remember'd to have heard from ſe- 
veral old people at Stratford the 
ſtory of Shakeſpeare's robbing fir 
Thomas Lucy's park ; and their 
account of it agreed with M. Ro- 


we's, with this addition — that the 


ballad written againſt fir Thomas 
by Shakeſpeare was ſtuck upon his 

ark gate, which exaſperated the 
Enigbt to apply to a lawyer at Wa- 
rwick to proceed againſt him: MF. 
Jones had put down in writing the 
firſt ſtanza of this ballad, which 
was all he remember'd of it, and 
M. Thomas Wilkes (my grandfa- 
ther) tranſmitted it to my father by 
memory, who alſo took itn writ- 
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ing, and his copy is this; -A Pa- 
rliamente member a Fuſtice of Peace, 
At Home à poore Scarecrow at Lon- 
don an Aſse. | If Louie is Lucy as 


ſome Volke Miſcalle it | Then Lucy is 


Lowste whatever befalle it | He thin- 
Les himſel/e greate| Yet an Aſie in his 
State | We allowe by his Eares but 
with Aſies to mate| If Lucy is Low- 
Ste as ſome Volke miſcalle it] Sing [O] 
Lowse Lucy whatever befalle it.'— 


an exact tranſcript, bating the O 


to which is added a note, telling 
us—that the people of those parts 
pronounce © Lowsie like Lucy :”— 
Sir Hugh's wit upon luces in the 
paſſage before us, and the deſcrip- 
tion of Shallow's ſcare-crow perſon 
in 2. H. 4.” p. 63, give (as was 
faid before) to this ſtanza the a 

pearance of genuineneſs ; which as 
the Poet's ram and a ſort of 
comment beſides upon the laſt- 
mention'd paſſage in him, it was 
thought might be acceptable: M.. 
Jones, of whom we had it origin- 
ally, was alſo the hander-down of 
that anecdote which has been giv- 


en you in a note upon 4. y. l. i.” 


at 40, 4; and of this anecdote, MF. 


Wilkes (in the letter that brought 


the ſtanza) quotes another confir- 
mer in the perſon of MF, Oldys, a 
late ſtage- antiquarian. 

D', 25. 


to maſter Thomas Page,] The 


whole ſet of Editions, ſays the th- 
ird modern, have negligently blu- 
nder d one after another in Pages 


/ 
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Chriſtian Name in this place; rea- 
ding © Thomas inſtead of George, 
which is that he goes by through- 
out the reſt of the play: — This is 
very true; yet is it not therefore, 
certainly, a blunder of the editions: 
Thomas, and George, have no affin- 
ity either of ſound or letter; nor is 
there any critical likelihood, that 
the one ſhould be miſtakingly put 
for the other by either printer or 
copyiſt : it is more probable, the 
author himſelf gave it fo; either, 
heedleſly, as it is not till above tw- 
enty pages after that the other na- 
me occurs; or elſe, by defign, as 
ſuiting the ſpeaker's character, who, 
Neither in names nor any thing, 1s 
a very accurate diſcourſer: The ob- 
server's reading is — George, and 
both his ſucceſſors follow it. The 
little humour that is in Slender's 
expreſſion — H peabs ſmall ke a wo- 
man, I. 28, (where by ſmall he me- 
ans low) lyes in his picking out 
that for a diſtinguiſhing mark of 
his miſtreſs which is a mark of the 
ſex in general: The fifth modern 
finds in it ambiguity and pleas- 
antries more than he can explain. 


'Shal. Did * 3 &c.] This 
ſpeech, and another three lines af- 
ter, beginning — I now,” are, by 
every former impreſhon, given to 
Slender: The alteration, that is now 
made, ſhall ſpeak for itſelf : and 
when Slender's preceding ſpeech, 
and Shallow's following, the mat- 
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ter and very cadence of these in 
queſtion, together with the frequ- 
ency of this ſort of error, are at all 
reflected upon; if there can be then 
any doubt, whether these ſpeeches 
do indeed belong to the perſon they 
are now given to, conjecture is no- 
thing, and error, authoriz d, muſt 
keep it's place every where. 


» 9. | 
That he will not; _. &c.] This will 
hardly be underſtood, till the ad- 
dreſs is known: © That he will not, 
is to Slender, the reſt, to Page: and 
the © fault ſpoken of, is, his not 
confeſſing. Concerning © Cotſall, (I. 


6.) ſee a note in 1. H. 4.” 54, 14. 


>Shallow's ſpeech at 1. 20. ſuffers 
in it's beginning and ending by im- 
pertinent contractions that are got 
into all moderns: the end, chiefly; 
in which, beſides propriety in the 
language's cadence, there is (ſeem- 
ingly) a remote pleasantry in the 
affinity of wronged to a word the 
reader may think of: And the arch 
queſtion that is put by Falſtaff to 
Shallow in 1. 31, will have more 
archneſs, if we conceive it as an 
inſinuation- that the Juſtice (or the 
perſon deſign'd by him) had been 
the user of ſuch freedoms. . At 7, 
4. the whole ſtream of modern ed- 
itors (the firſt excepted) read © zf 
tere not known-:” But, ſurely, wi- 
thout neceſſity: for give it but the 
pronunciation it ſhould have, that 
is — ironical, and this true readin 


has the very ſenſe of their falſe 
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one; with the advantage, perhaps, 
of rather more ſpirit in the expreſ- 
ſion. The imperfect quarto's want 
the / in these words, and cont- 
ract it were; ſo that, if they muſt 
be put negatively, the reading that 
would be chose by the editor, is — 
Twere better for you tere not In- 
own in council : = you'll be laugb d 
at.” 
„ 12. 

You Banbury cheese ]] Sarcasm u- 

n Slender's thinneſs; which, the 
ſpeaker would inſinuate, was as ou- 
trageous as that of the cheeses of 
this denomination, the manufact- 
ure of a town in Oxfordſhire: This 
remark may appear trivial, and even 
ridiculous, to a multitude of rea- 
ders; but may not be ſo look'd u- 
pon by foreigners, and times long 
diſtant. The line next but one, of- 
fers too another remark, not much 
wiser than this: Piſtol's © — 
tophilus” there, and other the like 
terrible words, as Gongarian, Ph- 
rygian Turk, Antbropopbaginian, Bo- 
bemian Tartar,” &c. occurring aft- 
erwards in the mouth of him and 
the Hoſt, have, probably, no me- 
aning at all; nor even any allu- 
usion to either romance, ballad, or 
ſtory-book ; but are words thrown 
out by them at random, only to 
make their hearers ſtare : Their 
humour in this, is (perhaps) an 1- 
mitation of that of the famous fir 
Simon Eyre, builder of Leadenhall 
and lord mayor, as deſcrib'd in a 

Vol. II. 
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play of 1600, or earlier, call'd — 
* The Shoomaker's Holiday,” that is 
of great merit in both the comic 
and tragic part. 
2. | 

Fal. Piſtol, did you pick &c.] This 
queſtion, with ſome difference in 
the wording, is found in the firſt 
play ; and has there a more natur- 
al introduction, being preceded by 
Slender's © charge,” and not foll- 
ow'd : Which charge comes much 
improv'd to us here, and is highly 
in character: Seven groats” can ne- 
ver be loſt in © /xpences:” four fix- 
pences make (ix groats ; and five, 
two- pence above ſeven : this, th- 
erefore, is a piece of humour rem- 
ov'd a little from the observation 
of curſory readers; and it is for 
their ſakes only, this note is beſt- 
ow'd on it. Shovel- board” will 
be found in the Gloſſary, and lat- 
ten” likewise; in which, and in the 
term 'tis connected with, is a fur- 
ther ſarcasm on the figure of Slen- 
der, and alſo his infignificancy :— 
The little flirt at fir Hugh in l. 10. 
is of wondrous propriety; as is that 
expreſſion of Nym's in l. 17, wh- 
ich ſome moderns change injudic- 
iouſly for a word of the firſt com- 
edy : ſee their word in the Read- 
ings; and for © nut-hook's,” the G/- 
Mary. . Scarlet, and Jobn (I. 22.) 
were companions of the celebrated 
Robin Hood: their names are here 
whimsically united, and apply'd to 
Bardolph, in allusion to his red 

L 
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face; a famous account of which, 
ſee in 1. H. 4. p. 67. The jarg- 
on in Bardolph's anſwer is, perhaps, 
a ſpecimen of the Newgate lang- 
uage of that time: wild, indeed, 
but not abſolutely without a mea- 
ning; as is the cant of these days, 
which conveys no ideas to any but 
it's profeſſors: — ſap is — drunk; 
and caſbier d carry d out of the 
room; in doing which, that natu- 
rally follow d which is expreſſ'd in 
the words after it: amounting, in- 


deed, to a confeſſion of Bardolph's h 


thievery; but being Latin to o- 
thers beſides Slender, Falſtaff, who 
underſtood it, converts it to a den- 
ial by him as well as the other 
two. 


9. 22. 

_  afere e * Afore Mar- 
tlemas,” ſays the third modern. Ma- 
rtinmas, of the vulgar call'd mar- 
tlemas, is indeed eleven days after 
* Alhallawmas,” allowing that editor 
his way of computing ; whereas 
*Michaelmas” is near upon five wee- 
ks before it: But tis dangerous me- 
ddling with blunders that come 
out of the mouths of ſuch charac- 
ters as is the present ſpeaker: for 
here, generally ſpeaking, the ſtan- 
dards are not by which things are 
to be ſet right, grammar, and co- 
mmon reason, and the accordance 
of parts to parts: Mzchaelmas,” th- 
erefore, mult ſtand ; as muſt alſo, 
upon the ſame principles, the word 


© content,” (11, 4.) which the ſame 
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editor changes into—contempt ; and 
mouth (in 10, 17.) which the ſe- 
cond modern makes - mind: Tho- 
ugh it muſt be confeſſ'd, in favour 
of the two firſt conjectures, that 
the words ſubſtituted do certainly 
make the paſſages better, eſpecial- 
ly the laſt: not ſo the change of 
the. ſecond modern, though emb- 
rac'd by all who came after him. 
v. the Revisal. a> The cause of 
Slender's wanting his book,” (1. 
17.) appears in his man's anſwer to 
im; M. Ann was to be compli» 
mented with it, as Alice Shorts 
cake” had been before: for it is to 
be fear d, that the book of riddles” 
and the book of ſongs and ſonnets” 
are one book, and that book—Sur- 
rey's; whose contents were moſt 
undoubtedly r:4d/es to Slender, and 
to wiser readers than him: we have 
ſeen a ſcrap of them put into ano- 
ther wise mouth, Hamlet's grave - 
digger. TD 
13, 24. 

my bully-rook? | Corrupted to bul- 
ly rack by the moderns: the mean- 
ing of which, they have not told 
us; nor can we easily find one, that 
ſhall make it fitter for the mouth 
of the Hoſt than is the true word, 
which ſee: tis his cant word of 
addreſs, and dealt to all. , From 
the account of this play in it's firſt 
draft, and from the ſpecimen that 
has been given of it, the reader may 
be apt to imagine that ſmall als 
can be made of it, in the correcti- 
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on of the enlarg'd comedy, or in 
it's improvement ; for that too is 
within an editor's province, where 
improvement can be attain'd in 
this way : But it has often happ- 
en'd, (ſometimes, as it ſhould ſeem, 
through the poet's own negligence; 
and at other, of his printers or co- 
pyer) that defective or weak places 
are found in the ſecond. comedy, 
fit remedies for which, by ſome 
lucky concurrence, present them- 
ſelves in the farſt : ſome of them 
are embrac'd by the moderns, and 
others by this editor; and what 
has been ſo by either, is diſting- 
uiſhable in the © Readings.” Upon 
the more remarkable of the read- 
ings from those copies, observati- 
on will be made as they offer, and 
cause of taking them given; and 
likewise a cause of not taking oth- 
ers, which appear in modern edi- 
tions: — One of these readings we 
have ſeen before. at 8, 12. fetch'd 
properly from it by the third mo- 
dern ; for in that of the other co- 
pies, the challenge ſeems to point 
at fir Hugh : and cloſe upon the 
word that uſhers this note in, fol- 
low (thick) eligible readings from 
thence, ſome of which have the 
ſanction of other copies, as witneſs 
that eight liges after. In the next 
page, we have lime at 1. 4; and 
at 1. 11, Congarian; both in only 
those quarto's : For the firſt, ue, 
the word of other editions, may be 
very reasonably ſuppos'd a miſtake 
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only, either of the tranſcriber or 
printer; lime being vaſtly the bet- 
ter word, and for this reason; it 
was of ſmall importance to the 
Hoſt, whether Bardolph Aud, or 
no; but of very great, that he 
ſhould fill his pots with froth, and 
quicken his dead liquors with lime; 
a practice of those times, ſpoken 
of by the Author elſewhere, and, 
particularly, in his 1. H. 4.” 38, 
10: For © Gongarian there is not 
ſo much to be ſaid; but only—that 
the ear prefers it, as the more ſon- 
orous and terrible word of the two: 
but the folio editors, being not ac- 
quainted with it, might poflibly 
play the critick in this place, and 
fancy it a word put by miſtake for 
that which they have inſerted — 
Hungarian; a known word, indeed, 
but of a weaker ſound, and, conſe- 
quently, leſs ſuited to the perſon 
uttering it: — it is ſuppos'd too, 
that the word prefer'd to this copy 
is the other word murder'd; and 
that there is in it an allusion to 
hungry. Three lines below, there 
is a reading of these ſame quarto's 
which is worth preserving : inſtead 
of tinder- box, they have — tinder- 
boy; but though in this place like- 
wise there is an air of error as well 
as in the other two, yet tinder- boy 
having no visible pre-eminence ov- 
er Hinder-box, the folio is adher'd to: 
The preciſe meaning of neither is 
clearly ſeen into; but their beſt ſo- 
lution may be, that they * app- 
2 
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ly'd to Bardolph, as one who end- 
anger'd the ſpeaker's being blown 
up by his too open filching. At a 
minute's reſt,” a phrase of Nym's 
that comes afterwards, (1. 18.) im- 
ports nimbleneſs, and is borrow'd 
from tournaments : but how to tr- 
ace it preciſely, may be perhaps as 
difficult, as it is abundance of oth- 
er popular phrases, like this, that 
are ſcatter d up and down in the 


language. A preceding ſpeech of 


his at 1. 13. is moſt improperly lo- 
aded in two moderns (the third and 
fifth) with another ſpeech in the 
tail of it, (ſee the © Readings”) tak- 
en from those quarto's ; which ſp- 
eech was probably condemn'd by 
the Poet, and replac'd by another, 
on account of one word in it, the 
word heroich, which is a caſt above 
Nym. All the ſpeeches of Piſtol 
in this ſcene are metrical, except 
the firſt of p. 15; but three of them 
want the form that denotes them 
ſo,—at 14, 203 15, 13; & 17, 2. - 
16. 11. Iz 

Now, the report goes, &c.] Thus 
is. this little ſpeech given us by the 
firſt quarto's; which the fecond 
modern had done well to have co- 
py'd exactly, inſtead of amending 
the folio by it: (v. V. R.“) he, and 
legend, are not more apparently co- 
rruptions of the tranſcriber, or pr- 
eſs, than legion, and the definite 
a, weak ners of the ſenſe of this 
paſſage: His reading, and that of 
the editors ſince, is be bath a le- 


gion of angels. The words of the 
ſpeech above it, ſignify, in the lan- 
guage of men, The plot is deeply 
lay'd: Will any thing come of it? 
And into the ſpeech above that, 
well is ſilently thruſt in two places, 
by all the laſt- mention'd gentle- 


men, inſtead of will but if will 


is underſtood as implying fimply— 
inclination, (which it often does) 
this has rather more force, and a- 
greement with things preceding, 
than the quarto word—well, which 
these editors have prefer d. , The 
firſt of this page's errors is of the 
ſecond modern's mending origin- 
ally: the amenders of the other er- 
ror (the third and fifth moderns) 
have chose to ſpell the word - CH- 
eater, which is but the word that 
is ſquinted at. 
16, 6. 

Falft. Hold, firrab, &c.) There 
is an alteration or two in this ſpee- 
ch, (v. V. R.) which beſides that 
they improve the paſſage, and are 
in rule of the moſt ſcrupulous cri- 
tique,—have the ſanction of the firſt 


quarto's. But there is another at 


1. 10, which is not ſo authoriz'd ; 
that whole line having been added 
ſince those quarto's: The firſt folio, 
and that quarto which was printed 
from it, read — plod away ith" hoofe ; 


the ſecond -folio, — plod away oth! 


hoofe ; and this laſt is the readin 
of all the moderns: but wrong ; 
for this is certainly not one phrase, 


but three diſtin& words; and ſhg- 
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uld have been broke with com- 
ma's, as it is in this edition. «> For 
* gourd,” and the other terms that 
come after it, (l'. 15 & 16.) ſee the 
Gloſſary, in which is comment ſuf- 
ficient on that paſſage. 
D, 31. 
I 22 him with yellowneſs, | 
It is difficult to conceive, what co- 
uld induce the ſecond modern to 
alter ye/lowneſs” into jealoufies ; un- 
leſs it were, that he imagin'd he 
ſaw the traces of this laſt word in 
Ie poſes him with Iallowes, which 
is the reading of the firſt quarto's : 
But even that Ja/lowes, is as cert- 
ainly a miſtake for — ye/lowneſs, as 
ges is for—posseſs He appears in- 
deed not to have underſtood clear- 
ly the meaning of the word ye/- 
lowneſs; which is but the ſymptom 
of the diſtemper, put for the diſt- 
emper itſelf : which word muſt of 
neceflity be retain'd, for the fake of 
those that follow, - for the revolt 
of mien (ſpelt, mine) is dangerous; 
but this he has alter'd too, and one 
after him, into his revolt of mine, 
and, by ſo doing, manifeſts his mi- 
ſconception. The proper ſpellers 
of mien are the third and fifth 
moderns: revolt of mien, is, as it's 
firſt corrector has told us, — Cha- 
nge of Complexion, change into 
that colour with which Ford was 
to be pace d, and which (as all 
know) is characteriſtic of jealouſy; 
and the revolt is call'd = dangerous, 
for that perſons under the impreſ- 


3r 


fion of jealouſy are in eminent de- 
gree truly dangerous: The thou- 
ght, and the exprefſion'tis cloath'd 
in, mark the ſpeaker : as does alſo 
* diſcuſs” (1. 25.) which is made — 
diſclose by four moderns, a word 
they fetch from the quarto's ; leſſ- 
ening, by that action, the opinion 
we might have had of their judg- 
ment for the good addition 1a 19, 
and choice of term in 11, which 
are alſo from those copies. See the 
© Readings.” 
17, 27. 

aà cane-colour'd beard.) The epi- 
thet in the quarto's is — ane col- 
ored; a miſtake in the ſpelling, 
which the folio's rectify d; but 
negligently adding an (7) have led 
the third and fifth moderns into a 
chunzra about Cain, and the col- 
our of his beard in tapeſtries:—But 
the word of the ſecond modern is 
right: and, if led to it by the qu- 
arto's, it is ſome pity he had nct 
observed them further; and corre- 
cted too, as by the ſame authority 
he might have done, a word of the 
line above, which ſee mended in 
this edition. V The Doctor's Fre- 
nch in this ſcene, has, from old e- 
ditions of all ſorts, the very ſame 
treatment that French conſtantly 
meets with in all places: two fig- 
nal corruptions of it, in p'. 18 & 
19, are of the moderns amending, 
the latter paſſing current with two 
of them: leſſer ones are unnoted, 
and muſt be; as well as those am- 


endments in ſpelling, that were ne- 
ceſſary to mark his mode of pron- 
ouncing : nor are the defects in this 
way ſo perfectly ſet to rights even 
now, either in his dialect or ſir 
Hugh's, but that much is left to 
the actor of reader's judgment as 
well in letters as accenting. -It 
would be matter of ſome amuse- 
ment, if the ſagacity of any future 
critick can account plauſibly for 
the Poet's reason of chriſt ning this 
honeſt and laughable Doctor of his 
by the name of a very worthy and 
great physician, who muſt have fl- 
ouriſh'd in his time, dying in — 


20, 3. 

dreſs meat and drink.) Dele dr- 
ink,” ſays the fifth modern author- 
itatively. His reason (though none 
is given) muſt have been,—the im- 
propriety of the phrase : That it is 
improper, is granted: but whether 
it be too much ſo for the ſpeaker, 
will admit a doubt; and that fo 
ſtrong, an editor can very hardly 
juſtify the removal preſcrib d. To 
which may be added,—that he who 
has an ear, and will conſult it, will 
perhaps be of opinion, that the ſtr- 
ucture of the period is by this om- 
iſſion much unharmoniz'd : to av- 
_ ond which, if © dr:4 muſt of nec- 
eſſity go, and ſhould go too; and 
then is the period better rounded. 
The word at this page's bottom 
1s -more a miſ-ſpelling than a. cor- 
ruption: or (rather) a deſign'd form 
of ſpelling, that marks the ſound 
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of the proper words: the moderns 
all retain it, but one, (the fourth) 
and he amends it by — gowperes ; 
which ſee in the Gloſſary, and good 
year likewise. 
22s 17. 

for though love &c.] The proper 
ſenſe of precisian, in this place, 
may be ſeen in the * and 
that of counſellor,” ordinarily, is — 
adviser, ſimply; and in this laſt 
word lyes the difficulty: for, to 
give the paſſage fit meaning, you 
muſt underſtand by counſellor ſo- 
mething more; to wit an adviser, 
of authority to controul, and det- 
ermine you to act according to his 
advice; and with this ſort of coun- 


ſellor, love (as the letter - writer 


observes) has no dealings. The 
ſpeaker's mode of expreſſion in 23, 
2. is much ſtrengthen'd by the 
word that is now ſeen in it; the 
latter folio's printers leaving out 
* an,” the moderns have done ſo 
too. By the putting down of men, 
1. 9, is meant (as ſays the author of 
the Revrsal) — © reſtraining men's 
impudence; taking them, as the 
vulgar phrase is, a peg lower: and, 
as this was to be effected by Sill, 
that properly occasion'd the 61// 
phrase putting down. > gaing (l. 
15.) was found in the quarto of 
1630; and acceded to, from an o- 
pinion of more ſmartneſs in a rep- 


etition than change. v. Readings.” 
23, 30. 
These knights will hack ;] This is 
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hard expreſſion ; and lacł, 
has been ſubſtituted for it, 


a ve 
whic 
a fooliſh one: But, hard as it is, 
hack is the word; and us'd (th- 
ough, 2 with too much li- 


cence even for humorous dialogue) 
for be hack d: and what M*. Page 
would ſay, is — Sir Alice Ford ! 
These knights (women knights) will 
not be allow'd, wil/ be hack'd, un- 
knighted ;” alluding to the known 
form of degrading by hacking off 
the fpurs. > In the preceding ſp- 
eech, M*. Ford appears ſurpriz'd 
at the knight's attack upon her; is 
at a loſs to account for it; and falls 
into a variety of opinions (all z//) 
concerning him and the adventure: 
It is to this ſtate of her mind that 
her companion alludes, in the wo- 
rds my/tery of ill opinions, Il. 17 ; 
and, to thy great comfort, ſays ſhe, 
I am in the fame perplexity, for 
here's the” &c. + The plain errors 
below had their correction from 
moderns. 
26, 18. 

and there's the humour of it. Th- 
ese words are taken from the old 
quarto's, where only they are to be 
met with: they are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, Page repeating them; and 
their omiſſion, perhaps, was owing 
to the 


The curious reader may not be di- 
ſpleas d to ſee that firſt draft of 
his; which is here given him, to- 


gether with Page's anſwer, exactly 


t's own inadvertence, . 
when he writ this ſpgech new: 
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as they lye in the firſt quarto. — 

Nm. Syr, the humor of it is, he 
loves your wife, I ſhould ha borne 
the humor Letter to her: I ſpeake 
and I avouch tis true: My name is 
Nym. | Farwell, I love not the hu- 
mor of bread and cheeſe :| And th- 
eres the humor of it. Exit Nym. | 
Pa. The humor of it, quoth you : 
| Heres a fellow frites — out 
of his wits.“ These ſpeeches were 
resorted to by the ſecond modern; 
for he borrow'd from them, judi- 
ciouſly, the word © humour” inſtead 
of — Engliſh, (ſee the Readings) and 
there ſtop d: Two of his ſucceſſ- 
ors (the third and fifth) use a very 
ſingular licence in l. 5; putting = 
affright for © do ing, and that fil- 

ently, as 'twere a word of authori- 
ty: And © affefting” (l. 21.) is, by 
the fourth, made affected; but a 
like ſenſe we may put on the act- 
ive participle, — one affecting odd 


phrases. Cataian is in the Gl 


ary. 
28, 28. 

my name ts Brook;| The ſame ſo- 
urces that furniſh'd the ſecond mo- 
dern with the word lately ſpoken 
of in 26, 19. furniſh'd too this in- 
diſputably right name — Brook ;” 
which the folio, and other copies 
from that, had corrupted to = Br- 
oom, here and elſewhere : of the 
amended name's certainty, we have 
the cleareſt proof poſſible in fir 
John's punning remark on it at 34, 


11. Nor is the reading in 31. of 


84 
leſs certainty: the third modern 
fuggeſts it, and the fourth follows 
it; the Readings” offer other con- 


jectures, which are ſubmitted to 
judgment : The corrupted word in 


this place, and that in 1. H. 4.” 


p. 25, are of great literal affinity, 
and both rose out of ignorance; 
their mangler leaving us ſome lit- 
tle direction towards a reſtoring a 
word he was not acquainted with, 
by beginning both his words with 
great letters: See the paſſage ref- 
er'd to, and what is ſaid on it. «> 
An ironical or farcaſtical tone is re- 
quir'd for“ fra:/ty” at 29, 13 ; and, 
with that tone on it, it appears a 
much fitter word for the mouth of 
one who thought the ſex was made 
up of it, than the labour'd word 
of ſome amenders, which ſee : — 
Joey, and landing firmly, are op- 
pos'd to each other: and Page is 
call'd“ a ſecure fool,” for putting tr- 
uſt in ſuch weakneſs; thinking he 
ſtands ſo firm (7. e. ſafe) when the 
bottom is all rottenneſs, for the 
expreſſions are figurative: It is con- 


demn'd in him as an opinion, and 


the ſpeaker adds — yet I cannot put 
off my opinion fo easily. 


; 29, 24. 
Pit. Why, then &c.] A ſpeech 


ſubſtituted by the Poet in the room 
of one in the firſt quarto's, diſcar- 
ded for it's obſcurity ; yet it has a 
ſenſe, and the Revisa/” has hit on 
it: It is alſo a more open introd- 


uction of Falſtaff s ſecond denial ; 
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but a look from Piſtol may introd- 
uce it as well: at all events, it ou- 
ght not to have been drag'd into 
this comedy, (as it is by two mod- 
erns ; ſee the Readings) riding up- 
on the other ſpeech. > coach: fel- 
low, chang'd by the latter mod- 
erns to—=couch-fellow, is a very pro- 
per expreſſion; intimating that th- 
ey were both rogues alike, (Nym, 
and the perſon ſpoke to) and as 
well pair'd as horſes are in a coach. 
* geminy,” in the line that comes 
next, (1. 30.) is the Latin word an- 
gliciz'd; the ſign — Gemin:: And 
that Piſtol's purchaſe in 30. (I. 1.) 
may not be thought too low of, it 
will be proper to observe—that wr- 
iters of Shakeſpeare's time ſpeak of 
ſilver ſan- handles; and of the fan's 
ſize too, as large; concerning wh- 
ich, ſee a note in 2. H. 6. at 19, 
17. % Pickt-bateb (30, 8.) appe- 
ars from the ſame writers to have 
been a harbour of looſe women, 
and of thieves conſequently: it 1s 
call'd humorouſly - Piſtol's man- 
or; (meaning ſeat or manor- place) 
and he is bid go to it, furniſh'd 
with the implement of his trade, 
a © ſhort knife,” to be employ'd in 
throngs, i. e. crouds : A very plau- 
ſible correction of zhrong” occurs 
in two moderns, (v. Readings) na- 
mely — thong ; another implement 
of cut-purſes, worn upon the fore- 
finger to guard it. «> The comp- 
ounds at the end of this ſpeech, 
with the terms they are join'd to, 


mean, the one—ale-houſe phrases ; 
the other — oaths utter'd with a 
boldneſs capable of beating down 
an antagoniſt, of out-facing him : 
both compounds are tamper'd with 
by different moderns. | 
33, | 20, ® 

Piſt. This punk &c.] More reflec- 
tion on pin, a word of the fifth 
modern's for punk,” has convinc'd 
the editor that it.is right ; but di- 
vers errors and weakneſſes in the 
note that ſupported it, caus'd it to 
be plac'd among likelihoods, inſ- 
tead of it's proper ſtation—the text. 
The corrector ſets out with pron- 
ouncing the former reading abſ- 
urd,” which will not be granted 
him; and talks next of the meta- 
phor's entireneſs” in his reading, 
which is not inducement ſuffici- 
ent; is miſtaken in what he ſays 
about fights, and deſcribes pink“ 
wrong. Pink, according to Cham- 
bers, is a veſſel with a round ſtern; 
the bends and ribs compaſſing ſo, 
that her ſides bulge out very much: 
this diſposition, ſays he, enables 
them to carry greater burdens than 
others ; and they are often us'd for 
ſtore- ſhips, and hoſpital-ſhips : — 
Thus deſcrib'd, pink (the word re- 
commended) is, in the firſt place, 
a great improvement of Piſtol's ſi- 
militude; for we fee in it an im- 
age of that figure which fancy at- 
tributes to M*. Quickly: But the 
greater proof is behind: — a paffa 
—_— by the corrector from I. 

ol. II. 
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etcher has ſtrong appearance of be- 
ing pen'd with an eye to this paſſ- 
age, and Fletcher's words are as 
follows ; — This Pinck, [Shakeſp- 
eare's copies have—Puncke] this pai- 
nted Foyſt, this Cockle - boat, To 
hang her Fights out, and defie me 
friends, | A wel known man of 
war ?” — they are in his © Tamer 
tam d, and ſpoken by Petruchio of 
his ſecond wife who has the ſpirit 


of Catharine's ſpinſterhood : the 


bringing "#gh7s" into his metaph- 
or, gives ſuſpicion of imitation in 
Fletcher; which if juſtly founded, 
then is there foundation from that 
for thinking pinł was the word of 
the paſſage imitated, throwing too 
into the ſcale the fore-recited pro- 
priety. up with,” and Hang out,” 
terms apply'd to gte by these 

ets in either paſſage, agree per- 
fectly with that explanation of th- 
em which is found in the Revisal; 
namely—*nettings, and other ſhel- 
ter on the decks and tops, which 
give ſome protection to the ſailors 
while they are fighting the ſhip.” 
This good woman's © penfioners” 
at 32, 2. are ('tis probable) gentle- 
men of a band fo intitl'd; whose 
gay uniforms gave them preference 
with her to all the titl'd people ſhe 
ſpeaks of, even earls.” 


4, 11. 

Such . &c.] This is that 
paſſage which, it is ſaid, was ſuch 
plain teſtimony of the corruption 
of © Brook” in ſome copies - they 
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who have overcharg'd it with a 
(with) after ver - flow,” (the four 
latter moderns) ſhould not have en- 
ter'd deep into the knowledge of 
Shakeſpeare's licenſes, nor much 
Noted the cadences of this. his cha- 
racter's diction; for their correct- 
ing the grammatical fault in it, we 
have ſome obligation to them. . 
The couplet in 36. has an. Ovidian 
air with it, and alſo of a tranſlati- 
on, the old tranſlations of claſſicks 
running generally upon either fix 
feet or ſeven feet; but it has not 
been met with. «> Towards this 
ſcene's end, (at 38, 14.) is a. word 
that aſks a different accent in that 
place from what we give it at pre- 


sent: it's ſpelling is Epicurian in 


all old editions, which ſhews the 
author's intention; & cadence ſays, 
he is right. Why is Ford in That 


page (l. 5 J call'd © mechanical ſalt 


butter rogue?” Is it to infinuate, 
that. he had the lowneſs of a me- 
chanick, or of a trader in ſuch co- 
mmodity; or, that he was actuall 
a merchant or wholeſale dealer in 
it ? © nave,” the other name he is 
treated with, looks towards the la- 
tter; yet he is call'd — gentleman, 
equally with his companion. 
i 40, 10. 

Thou art a Caſtillian, &c.] An a- 
mendment this, engrafted upon a 
word of the old quarto's, which 
ſee below; one of them ſeems too 


to have intended to mark the voca- 
tive, but puts his comma at Ain. 
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What the other copies have made of 
it, may be ſeen in the © Readings-;” 
but if their compound is under- 
ſtood, it is what the editor cannot 
ſay of it: the Oxford copy (the only 
one that departs from it) makes Ca- 


AHalion — Cardalion; meaning, as it 


informs us, — Cæur de lion: and tis 
well we are ſo inform'd; for diſ- 
covery had been a work of more 
ſtudy than ſhould be given to a 
corruption, which ought to ſtrike 
at firſt ſight : Spaniards, every one 
knows, pretend to heroism, and Ca- 


fiilkians above the reſt. The Hoſt's 


ludicrous appellations, king urinal 
& Sully flale,” are open to all con- 
ceptions; but © mock = water, their 
relation, is dubious : the beſt ſenſe 
to be put on it, is — that. this too 
relates to urinals, and the faces 
made in inſpeCting them. word,” 
in the ſpeech that holds this ſame 
mock-water, is a judicious ſelection 
from the quarto's above-mention'd, 


made by the third modern and tr- 


y anſplanted into the fifth: but what 


they have added out of them, in 
37, 18 & 41, 26, 1s not of like cr- 
edit to them. . In the firſt ſpeech 
of this. page, terms, are. murder'd 
and confounded as was proper for 
that ſpeaker: his diſtance, and his 
montant, ſhould be accented up- 
on * ultima, and their (a) ſounded 
KO | | 
41, 29. 
and thou ſhalt woo her, try d game, 
Said 1 well? | game has in the two 
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elder quarto's a colon after it; this 
was by a printer's 4;/e tranſfer'd 
to © ber in the folio's, and ſome 
moderns have made a point of it ; 
and among the pointers in this way 
is that modern to whom we owe 
the word try'd,” which in elder 

uarto's is — cried; the words and 
their punctuation below, are from 
the late quarto; a copy of the im- 

reſſion before it, over which it 
— advantage in ſome places, and, 
among the reſt, in the present; 
for, with cried (the word's original 
ſpelling) truth is very nearly ap- 
proach'd in it: — Tried or try d 
game is a moſt proper addreſs at 
this time, when the Doctor has 
been giving proof of his courage 
by being early upon the field: the 
interpretation which it's corrector 
has put on it, is too ſhameful to be 
repeated; and more ſhameful till 
are the alterations of moderns after 
him. , Shallow's bidding“ adien is 
an addition by this editor; the a- 
dieu after it has been prefac'd by 
All. 

42, 17. 

Simp. Marry, fir, &c.] This ſp- 
eech's humour has never been ſeen 
into ; owing to ſome further cor- 
ruptions of the word at the page's 
bottom : it came firſt abroad with 


a miſtaken initial; and at it's ſec- 
ond appearance, a miſtaken final. 


was added; (v. Readings) and this 
ſecond word all the moderns have 


printed as twere the name of ſome 


7 
place, and parkward” too: The 
paper of Simple's anſwer is, that 
he had look'd © the city way, the 
park way, [towards the city, and 
towards the park] every way: old 
Windſor way, and every way but the 
only way there was likelihood of 
their coming — the town way; and 
upon fir Hugh's desiring of him 
that he would © alſo look that way,” 
he ſpies them coming in it. The 
firſt * every way in this anſwer is 
thrown out by the Oxford editor, 
being an incorrectneſs in ſpeaking 
that could not be proper fe Sim- 
ple. . The ſcraps vented by fir 
Hugh in his © me/anchohes,” belong 
in one place to Sternhold ; in the 
reſt, to an idle ſong of the poet's 
in five ſtanza's of the fort the Fr- 
ench call — guadrins : the ſinger's 
jumblings and alterations rise out 
of his abſence, and are a good pic- 
ture of it; but this picture is in 
part defac'd in the moderns, by a 
reſtoration of words from the true 
ſong, which has a place in the 
School among the extracts ſrom 
Shakeſpeare's poems: A nonſenſi- 
cal busineſs of twelve ſtanza's is 
current in the room of this ſong, 
and titI'd—poem : fee it in the fifth 
modern. «> In the following parts 
of this ſcene, (at 44, 30& 45, 14.) 
we are again indebted to the firſt 
quarto's for the cure of two omiſ- 
ſions (ſeemingly, of inadvertence) 
that were a blemiſh in either paſſ- 
age: the omitted words, _ their 
2 
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followers, you have knowledge of 
in the © Readings.” The part gi- 
ven to Slender in this ſcene and 
the laſt, is worth remarking : In 
the ſpeech that follows his laſt, we 
have an arrant French word (as we 
had before in p. 18.) from his rival 
the Doctor: but he thinks them 
Engliſh; and gives to t, and in- 
tend, a mungril pronunciation par- 
taking of both languages. 


: 47, 13. 
- ſhall cry ai. We have ſeen this 
phrase before in &. J; (ſee a note 
there upon 18, 23.) and ſeveral pa- 
flages might be brought, and ſome 
are by the fifth modern, out of o- 
ther play-wrights, all ſhewing it a 


phrase expreſſing encouragement, 
and equivalent to- cry, Well done! 


or, Goon! It was in it's original two 
verbs ; both imperatives, and their 
proper pointing—cry, Aim! us d (as 
has been conjectur d) by by-ſtand- 
ers, to an archer, when a brother 
archer had challeng'd him; in way 
of telling him—that he was as good 
a marksman as the other, and mi- 
ght bid him — am (take aim, or 
ſhoot away) when he pleas'd..-.Of 
an odd phrase of the Hoſt's in the 
next page, (1. 6.)no account can be 
given, further than that it ſeems to 


arise from out the ſcience of fenc- 


ing; and intimates—that the perſ- 
on of whom it is predicated was a 
good fencer, a maſter in the busi- 
neſs affirm'd of him. * ſpeaks Holi- 
day,” a phrase of the line before it, 


is—ſpeaks in holiday terms ; terms 
not of every day's usage, i. e. not 
common or found in every mouth: 
And by M-. Page's expreſſions in 
1. 10, is meant—that his u, 
ſhould not ſerve to ſtop gaps in the 
ruin'd © fortunes” of Fenton, hinder 
further unravelling of them. The 
ropriety of © eyas-muſtet, (49, 21.) 
which ſee in the Chas lyes moſt 
in the page's ſharpneſs, of which 
we have inſtant proof in what fol - 
lows. 
80, 22. 
arched beauty of the brows ;] ar- 
ched bent, ſay the four latter mod- 
erns, taking it from the quarto's ; 
but this is—arched arch. The con- 
teſt about head-dreſſes, and the con- 
ſequent alteration of terms in lines 
following, are worthy those who 
have ſtarted them: all that is wan- 
ted by us, towards a ſufficient un- 
derſtanding of that paſſage, is — a 
ſupposition of what may never be 
mars that Venice tires for the 
ead were then in vogue with the 
ladies; that one of those 'tires, the 
*/htp-tire,” had an airy or flag- like 
aſpect; and the*tire-valiant a bold 
one, ſhewing more of the face and 
brow : — © kerchief,” as M. Ford. 
calls her head-dreſs, is deriv'd of 
couvre chef, covering the head. The 
"i" in l. 31. we owe to the ſecond 
modern, originally : but he points. 
the place wrong, and others after 
him; giving his ſentence junction 


with that before it, by putting on- 
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ly a comma 'tween nt "and © nat- 
ure. By ſome ſtrange accident, te- 
aitor,” in that ſpeech's beginning, 
(a word of the old quarto's, and 
the better word evidently ; ſee the 
Readings.) is got into the fifth mo- 
dern : and by one as ſtrange as the 
former, the third ſorry folio has 
ſtumbl'd upon a reading at 51, 7; 
which moderns follow, and may be 
judg'd the more eligible ; but as 
"#imple” runs through all old editi- 
ons, conveys the ſenſe of the other 
word, and might be chosen for ſin- 
oothneſs, twas proper it ſhould be 
kept. Where the line was pick d 
up (at 50, 10.) that uſhers- in Fal- 
ſtaff s gallantries, the reader has 
been told in a note upon E. L. at 
106, 4: the quarto's give it entire, 
and without the hee that makes 
prose of it. 
4. 20. ® 

when your husband qſ d who was 
in the baſket ?] And at 63, 3. we 
have — © aſked them once or twice, 
what they had in their baſtet: but 
these are over- ſights of the poet, 
made in altering, for no ſuch que- 
ſtion is aſk'd in the present come- 
dy: nor in the other neither: but, 
in that, is conſiſtency; for one of 
Ford's commands to his ſervants, 
is et done, and the ſpeaker's wo- 
rds in this place are — bad them ſet 
downe the baſket : a command unfit 
for this ſcene, but wanted for Fal- 
ſtaff s ſecond adventure; which 


caus'd the alteration we ſee, and, 
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in that, the over- ſight. Great ſu- 
ſpicion has been entertain'd all al- 
ong of a word at 55, 3 ; for it is 
not ſeen which way M. Ford was 
to be made "better than his thou- 
ghts,” which is his wife's wiſh in 
the present reading of it: you ” 
might well be an error, and the e- 
ditor is now bold to pronounce it 
ſo; for if me be put in it's ſtead, 
we have, in room of this dark one, 
a wiſh modeſt and ſenſible, = that 
heaven would make her a better 
woman than he thought her : and 
with this wiſh her husband's Am- 


en has a rather better accordance, 


M. Page's gde to her compan- 


ion at the bottom of laſt page, is 
in the elder quarto's; and is there 
anſwer'd by that companion with 
J. I, peace, and those words only: 
the third modern, not willing they 
ſhould be loſt, tacks them to the 
words that are now given her; and. 
ſo have we three ſpeeches, cloſe u- 
pon one another, beginning with 
ay, ay, in his copy, and in the 

fth; for a double ay is made by 
them and the reſt to begin the ſp- 
eech that comes next. Another il 
judg'd addition of this ſort, we 
have at 52, 9; which ſee: and, in 
turning to't, will be found. in the 
ſame repository (plac'd there for it's 
delicacy) one belonging to this page 
which ſhould be of that modern's 
fabricating ; for it firſt appear'd in 
his copy. 


56, 31. 


go 
Tf opportunity,] Alter'd without 
any juſt cause, and indeed againſt 


reason, to—importunity, in the third 


and fourth moderns: the opportu- 
nity” that M. Anne would have 
watch' d, is ſome fortunate accid- 
ent that might put the father in 
humour with him (Fenton) and out 
of humour with Slender; and the 
other word is neither decent for 
her to think of, nor plac'd proper- 
ly if it were ſo. «> Slender's {| eech 
in the next page, at 1. 18, has a 
groſſneſs in the firſt draft of it, 
which, after what we have ſeen, 
we may wonder did not recomm- 
end it to the third modern's electi- 
on; for, in that, the uncle is de- 
sir d to tell M*. Anne the jeſt— 


how his father ftole the gooſe out of 


the hen-loft. The point, which in 
32. of that page is now at! comf- 
ort, he and the reſt place at h t; 
after the firſt modern, who, in his 
folio, ſound a colon at it. Of the 
ſlight amendment in that page, they 
are owners ; of the as flight addi- 
tion in 59, 15, the present editor ; 
who much wiſhes, he had either 
grounds for rejecting the ſtrange 
ſpeech at 1. 6, or could help the 
reader to any proper ſolution of it. 
| 60, 19. | 

a mountain of mummy.] The hon- 
our of the correction in l. 13, is, 
as faith the Revisal, due to the th- 
ird modern: he is follow'd in't by 
those that came after, and ſo muſt 


te by all who would not diſhonour 


ju 
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themſelves. After the quoted words 
at this note's beginning, that edit- 
or thruſts into his copy, — Now, zs 
the Sack brew'd? taken from those 
quarto's which he has ſo often de- 
alt in, with ſmall credit to himſelf, 
and none at all to the Poet: but 
this ſelection is peculiarly unhap- 
py ; for this firſt draught of Falſt- 
aff s was no brewage, tis his ſec- 
ond that was to be brew'd, (a ſpic'd 
cup, probably, quicken'd with br- 
andy) and for this Bardolph is diſ- 
patch'd almoſt inſtantly, but no 
exit is in the moderns. . The ch- 
ange of adiſtraction into direction 
(at 62, 22.) by the two latter mo- 
derns, it is poſſible had never been 
thought of, if the ſecond modern 
had not introduc'd into his copy, 
from the old quarto's, a change in 
the line before it, —by for in; the 
latter true præposition ſerving eq=- 
ually well for both ſubſtantives, ' 
which is rather doubtful of — by. 
From the ſame quarto's, and by 
the ſame hand firſt, a reading is in- 
troduc'd into moderns at 63, 9. the 
ſuperior goodneſs of which is not 
ſeen by the editor: It has a place 
in the © Readings,” that others may 
Judge of it; and with it are ſome 
conjecturals belonging to either 
page (that, and 62.) that may per- 
haps be thought well of: we ſhall 

& observe of the latter,—that the 


idea of forge comprehends a trough; 
and that */urge,” the word of 1. 21, 
is by old editions ſpelt re. What 
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those moderns have done with 1. 
10; of that page, was undoubtedly 
neceſſary. 

64. 


23. 

Enter Miſtreſs — 2 &c.] The 
action of ſcene the third, in the 
laſt act, is immediately ſucceded 
by the action of ſcene the fifth in 
the. old play; and that fifth, foll- 
ow'd as immediately there by those 
incidents that make the action of 
ſcene the fourth : the tranſposal of 
those incidents to the place which 
they now occupy, does honour to 
the Poet's judgment ; but as a gap 
was occasion'd by it, which, if not 
fill'd up ſome- how, had left the 
ſame defect in this place which he 
had remov'd in the other, the little 
action of the ſcene we are now 
come to was invented and made a 

art of the ſecond play; ſerving 
3 enough to retard the too 
precipitate courſe of the general 
action, and give the ſame relief to 
his Falſtaff which the tranſposal 
had done in the other act. Lun- 
atics, towards this ſcene's end, is 
by moderns made — /unactes ; had 
they look'd a ſmall matter farther, 
(71, 8.) they had ſeen that it's pr- 
operer amendment was that now 
in the text. /unes,” a word related 
to this at 68, 1, came originally 
from the third modern : and if he 
too had look'd forward to a ſpeech 
of Mu. Ford's (three lines higher 
than the word he has mended) 
when he put into her mouth from 
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the old quarto's the words at 52, 
9. mention'd a while ago, he had 
ſeen the reason why they were con- 
demn'd by the Poet in that place, 
and why we ſhould condemn them. 
69, 10. 

If you go out &.] A mode of 
pointing this ſpeech, (a full ſtop at 
* diſgurs'd,” and a comma before 


une) that is in all prior copies, 


has made an abſolute bull of it : 
The ſentence after /r John” is an 
imperfect ſentence, ſuited to the 
occasion's hurry ; the laſt word of 
it ſuggeſting the queſtion after, 
and that the women's expedient : 
fancy, aided by the tone the ſent- 
ence will now have, ſees readily 
the words that had follow'd it if a 
matter of more neceſſity had not 
interven'd ; namely, unleſs you go 
out diſguis d, there's no ſafety for 
you in going.” "extremity" in this 
page at l. 16, and again in 72. at l. 
8, are usd, with a truly Shakeſp- 
erian boldneſs; the one — for an 
extream or laſt ſhift, a poor ſhift ; 
the latter—for extravagance, or ex- 
travagant behaviour. . An injuri- 
ous pointing has obtain'd too at 
71, 3: the comma which you now 
ſee at Ford,” is from the late qua- 
rto ; both the folio's have colons. 
"ſwine eats" (at 70, 17.) was ſubſ- 
tituted by the Poet inſtead of /owes 
eate, the words of his firſt comedy, 
in which too they hold a different 

lace from that posseſſ'd by them 

re: their cause of tranſplanting, 
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—to furniſh out a ſoliloquy while 
Mu. Ford is ſtept out; and their 
cause of altering, (probably) an i- 
magin'd indelicacy: ine is us'd 
as a ſingular, and is not without 
it's examples in free dialogue. D. 
That page's corruption in 32. was 
of easy adjuſtment, and has found 
it in moderns: And as easy was 
that of a corruption in p. 73, wh- 
ich they have let ſtand, as alſo Br- 
ainford and #ill- hole words of this 
ſame ſcene: they are nothing more 
than falſe fpellings, accommodati- 
ons to ſound ; ſee the laſt in the 
©Ghſfſary,” in which is reference to 
a paſſage where all copies have ſp- 
elt it right. | 
74. 21. 

they muſt not come off ;] There 1s 
no frequenter ſource of corruption, 
in tranſcriptions or printing either, 
than that of casual omiſſion ; the 
examples of cures effected by ſup- 
pliment are numberleſs, and it ſho- 
uld be firſt attended to in all paſſ- 
ages ſuſpected : The negative now 
inſerted in this, clears all difficul- 
ties; and makes ridiculous a cor- 
rection of the three latter moderns 
— compt of, which no Engliſhman 
will underſtand ; any more than he 
will © come of” for 
handſomely, ſenſes that have been 
put on it: the common and vulgar 
ſenſe of come off, in all times, has 
been=eſcape ; here—eſcape without 
faucing or being ſauc d, as follows 
_ inſtantly, a word that wants no ex- 


ay, or come off 
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plaining. . Omiſſion has injur'd a- 
nother ſpeech in this page, that of 
Mu. Ford at 1. 3: for whether Fal- 
ſtaff were Ham d or not, her 7 
would have a period; and, as this 
was obvious, we muſt ſuppose that 
ſomething elſe was intended by her 
ſimilar to what the word now inſ- 
erted makes her ſay: The late quar- 
to, which lends us a better reading 
in I. 1, in 1. 5. exemplifies the om- 
iſſion: (v. Readings”) and if ano- 
ther and greater inſtance is wanted, 
the present editor's printer is at 
hand to ſupply it, by what he has 
done in the entry of ſcene the th- 
ird, which is corrected in the“ Er- 
rata.” The groſs error in 1. 17. was 
ready mended for uſe in the third. 
and fourth folio's ; but those in 1. 
12, eſcaping them, they paſſ d mu- 
ſter too with the moderns. 


75,7 13. 

Page. How! ſend him word, &c.] 
Reference to a note for this paſſa- 
ge's changes might have been ſp- 
ar'd, and they mark'd in the usual 
manner below ; for they are noth- 
ing but a diſmiſſion of (to) before 
fend, and a diſſolution of (H in 
the ſecond line; readings that th- 
row them both into prose, which 
is the form they wear in old editi- 
ons and new. The emendation in 
1. could eſcape no body, and it is 
accordingly found in the firſt mo- 
dern: but the word in 1. 26. (wh- 
ich the copy follow d by him ſpells 
ragg d) he makes — ragged; and 
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the reſt follow him, ſtriking out — 


great: the ſecond line of the 
ge is reduc'd too in them to the 


ſame ſtandard, by a ſuppreflion of 


* and "dot, Foug 


4/1 

And in this ſhape;] A comma, the 
firſt folio's punctuation at hape, 
being left out by the ſecond, that 
abſurd junction (heighten'd too by 
a point of the firſt modern's, put at 
come) runs through all their edi- 
tions. The: third modern, who ap- 

rs to have dwelt on this line by 
what follows, might (methinks) 
have diſcover'd the faulty pointing 
of it, but intentneſs upon a correc- 
tion before it engroſſ d him whole: 
—the correction, with all his ſtudy, 
he ſpoils : firſt, 'by bringing from 
the two elder quarto's more than 
was neceſſary; and next, by his 
ſuperfluity (which ſee in the” Rea- 
dings.) harming the ſpeech's dicti- 
on: his giving M". Ford her laſt 
line (in which the quarto's have— 
Herne) was not to-be avoided, no 
mention of the ſhape that Page talks 
of being found without it; but th- 
ere he ought to have ſtop'd, for 
* meet with us” tollow'd by t meet 
vs immediately is no compliment 
to the Poet. The emendation in 
22. came from the fifth modern; 
tis ſimple, and neceſſary: the fo- 
urth chooses to go about, and mend 
the faulty conſtruction by And like 
to fairies; but what inducement he 
had, and the others with him, to 

Vol. II. 
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make M. Ford the ſpeaker at 1. 
26. and not her husband, is not 
known. . time in the next page 
at 1. 8, relates (as the laſt corrector 
observes) to the time of the maſ- 
que's performance in which Nan 
was to be an actor; it has been 
thought to relate to that of the 
ſilk's buying, and, in conſequence 
of that miſconception, an alterati- 
on is made of it in the third and 
fourth moderns: That they make 
in 1. 19. has ſomething a better 
plea, but not ſuch a one as intitles 
it to the text; the name, Quickly, is 
every where clſe accompany'd with 
miſtreſs. 


Hoſt. Cupid * &c. ] The aſ- 
ſignment of the ſpeech before this, 
there was neceſſity for altering; and 
being evident, the firſt modern be- 
gan it: But why prefix before this 
ſpeech the name taken from the o- 

er, as the third and fifth mod- 
erns have done ſilently? the Hoſt 
ſurely was wag enough to enjoy 
Simple's blunder, and anſwer him 
in his way ; the threat added to it 
is altogether in his, and not in 
Falſtaff's vein :— The Oxford edi- 
tor, not ſeeing in what the blunder 
conliſted, alters o into and: and, 
with like blindneſs, ſays Epbesian 
in the Page before this (1. 14.) me- 
ans Epbœſtion; but Ephesian and 


Corinthian, the reader will recollect 

out of the two © Henries, have an 

application that better ſuits with 
N 
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the Hoſt, when he takes the firſt to 


himſelf, than the word of that ed- 
itor. | 
81; 20, | 
of an old woman, | A wood or woar 
woman, ſay, the third and fourth 
moderns, i. e. mad woman: This 
correction is eombated in the Revi- 
gal, and old uoman is there acco- 
unted for this way: that fir John 
by dextroufly managing his diſg- 
uiſe, perſuaded the conſtable and 
the mob that he was a quite differ- 
ent woman, and not the witch they 
had taken him for, and that with- 
out being himſelf detected.“ If Fal- 
ſtaff did this when in the hands of 
a conſtable and a mob, his dexter- 
ity of wit” muſt have been admir- 
able” indeed : if the old reading 1s 
to. be maintain'd, it muſt be main- 
tain'd in another way, and that 
way mult be this; that he diſcl- 
os'd himſelf to the conſtable, after 
a while; and pleas'd; him and the 
people gather'd.about them ſo much 
by his mimickry, his counterfeiting 
the action of an old woman,” that they 
left him to his purſuits without a 
further moleſting. w> The comma 
now put at more in 1. 10. is of 
great efficacy, and great neceſſity 
too; for, without it, that more is 
not barely ſuperfluous but a blem- 
ih in good writing. The addition 
from the two elder. quarto's in l. 4. 
(v. Readings") is entitI'd. to appro- 
bation. 
82, 8. 


From time to time &c. ] Several 
little errors, uncertain from what 
quarter, had crept into this ſpeech; 
two at (P. 14 & 26.) attracted the 
ſecond modern's attention, and th- 
eir mending is in him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors: The deficiency of expreſ- 
ſion in I. 17. is overpaſſ d by 1 
as are those improper expreſſions 


at 29. of this page, and 1:'6. of the 


following, ſeen below: ports are 
not a taſk to the mind, nor was M. 
Anne devoted by her attires; her 
mother's will had devoted her, that 
is deſtin d her; to the Doctor: the 
easineſs of corruption in both ca- 
ſes, join'd to the above reasons, 
ſhould incline us to think them 
ſo. > With this ſcene the act is 
made to end in old copies, and in 
the firſt modern; the moderns af- 
ter continue it, without aſſigning 
one reason or even marking it as a 
change, and Falſtaff s exit with 
Ford closes act the fourth in their 
copies. Two unlucky adventures 
of that Falſtaff have been the ſub- 
jects of two acts, ſeverally; a third 
comprizes his third, and that third 
adventure begins properly with his 
resolution to try it which is dee- 
lar'd in the ſcene following: had 
it been Shakeſpeare's mind that the 
act ſhould begin where they make 
it, Ford might have been an ente- 
rer in the Hank that comes next, 


and undoubtedly had been ſo; that 


hae is not, is another proof with 


the editor. that the ſcenes were con- 
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tiguous: The objections, as far as 
can be gueſſ d, are—Quickly's len- 
gth of ſtay in the chamber, in wh- 
ich (perhaps) might be ſcandal ; 
and the little interval between her 
exit in ſcene the firſt and her after 
appearance in the maſque, ſcarce 
ſufficient for preparation as may 
have been apprehended by those 
editors ; but in this is ſmall wei- 
ght; actions of equal hurry are met 
with, and one in this very play, a 
dreſſing like wise. But how if there 
be no dreſſing of Quickly, was the 
play perform'd properly? and if 
the perſon who bears her name'in 
the maſque, bears it wrongfully ; 
being only the actor who had pre- 
sented her, brought on in a ſecond 
part, when his firſt was over, th- 
rough his ſtage's penuriouſneſs? yet 
this is the editor's opinion; who can 
not perſuade himself that a part, 
the bare repeating of which could 
with no propriety have been put 
into ſuch a mouth, was intended 
for it by Shakeſpeare : and what 
he ſays of her he ſays alſo of Piſt- 
ol, whose name occurs likewise : 
And to this argument from impro- 
priety, (incapacity, indeed) which 
ſeems ſtrong enough of itſelf, may 
be added,—that there is no mention 
of their concern in the maſque 
where it's actors are ſpoke of by 
Mr". Ford at 85, 25; that their cha- 
racters break out no where, as does 
fir Hugh's; nor are they ſpeakers, 
as he is, after the eclarciſſement ; 
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all things to be expected, had they 


been upon the ſcene: Conclude 
we then that their names are a ſlip 
of inattention or memory; and that 


firſt and ſecond Fairy were meant 


by them, to be perform'd by those 
actors who had before appear'd in 
Quickly and Piſtol: and fo they 
may be at present, being diſguis'd 
perſonages ; but as we cannot con- 
ceive of them, (at leaſt, ought not) 
that they are the ſpeakers their na- 
mes indicate, these were better ch- 
ang'd as above, and the parts th- 
emſelves diſcharg'd by quite new 
performers : But matters are all 
left as they were found, and the o- 
pinion impos'd violently upon none; 
contrary to the example of those 
editors (the three laſt) who throw 
Piſtol out of the maſque, without 
any authority or ſo much as ſaying 
he is ſo, and give his words to ſir 
Hugh. The Act's proper division 
coming of courſe to be ſpoke of in 
this place, it ſeem'd better to thr- 
ow into one note all the matters 
connected with it, than to diſperſe 
them in many, taking them as th- 
ey had risen. ; 
85, 9. 

None means evil, &c.] The fifth 
modern observes upon the old rea- 
ding of this paſſage, that there is 
in ita double blunder ;” — a miſ- 
application of man to devil; and 
an exclusion of women, ſome of 
whom are among the no meaners in 
this inſtance as well as men: Th- 
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ese blunders, he and his predeceſ- 
for the fourth cure by reading No 
one means contract their No one, 
as in this copy; and imagine that 
and the reſt what tis likely they 
were, a riming quotation, and you 
have another geleckt cur'd likewise; 
viz. an abſolute want of ſpirit in 
both readings, theirs and anc- 
ient one. > That Herne in 26. was 
an error, needs no proving; and it's 
observer, the third modern, acco- 
unts plauſibly for it's occasion; 
namely, that the eye of a tranſcri- 
ber or printer was caught by He- 
rne in the next line: but why 
it ſhould be corrected by Evans, 
the word of him and his ſucceſſors, 
is not ſeen; when © Hugh,” or fir 
Hugh if you will, offers more pro- 
bability. 


| 87, 27. 2 
Dou orphan heirs &c. ] Of this e- 
ithet orphan,” and of the words it 

longs to Heirs of deſtiny,” no ve- 
ry ſatiſfactory account can be given 
by this editor : The epithet 1s by 
moderns made—ozphen, a Saxon pl- 
ural for ouphs ſays a note in it's firſt 
alterer, the third modern: but this 
very account overturns their corr- 
ection; for a plural put adjectively, 
(as that would be, if admitted) is 
of rare usage, and harſh ſound to 
an Engliſhman ; How would orph- 
ens be lik'd by him, or (which is 
nearer the point) fairies heirs? they 
mould then have call'd it roundly 
—an adjective, it's termination mi- 
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ght warrant them ; and then had 
we to deal with only one objection 
to it, namely—it's nothingneſs; for 
ſuch would fairy heirs be eſteem'd, 
ſucceeding * Fairies. Suppose then 
that neither orphan nor heirs were 


accepted ſtrictly, but that the one 


imply d- children, the other—out- 
caſt; Might not this agree with the 
ideas we have of these minute be- 
ings, the laſt of Fate's children, 
and (as it were) rejected by her ? 
they are represented as man's ſup- 
eriors, of a ſupernal order; but ba- 
niſh'd ſupernal light, and even ter- 
reſtrial; employ'd as low ſuperin- 
tendants on man, under Deſtiny, 
in offices ſometimes of miſchief, 
and ſometimes - benevolence: Th- 
is, upon the whole, ma rhaps 
be the beſt ſolution of orphan” and 
"heirs of deſtiny.” > Agreable to this 
account of their offices, is that ſp- 
eech of fir Hugh's in the next page, 
which, in old editions and this, 
breaths the Welſhman : (v. 1. 11.) 
The name in it's beginning is in 
the elder quarto's. ſpelt— Pead, and 
they ſhould have been follow'd ; 
for Bead is the word meant, a moſt 
proper name for a being of this 
ſize; we have another in them, in- 
titl'd Pean, i. e. Bean: The office 
on which Pead is diſpatch'd in this 
play, is=to visit ſleepers ; to pinch 
those who go to ſleep without pr- 
aying, and the maid that had pr- 
ay d- to raiſe up (ſay editions prior 
to that of Oxford) her fancy's org- 
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ans; but were this done by him in 
any way that you please, bad or 
od, her ſleep could not be the 
of the next line — found as in- 
fancy: © Rem,” therefore, becomes 
a neceſſary correction; and the ſenſe 
is as the fifth modern ſtates it, — 
—* curb” the fancy; a faculty often 
busy in ſleep, to the deſtruction of 
it's ſoundneſs when busieſt, and 
therefore wanting a curb, a rein- 
ing- up of it's 83 
27. 

In ſtate as Ky 6 1 &c.] State 
in this member, and ate in the 
next, have different ſenſes; in the 
firſt, tis condition, in the other, 
magnificence; and wholeſome” has 
the ſenſe it bears always, namely 
healthy: being is underſtood, at the 
line's beginning; and neither that 
nor the following are, as has been 
conceited, properly wiſhes. coat 
is — coat- armour, and inſtalment 

ut adjectively ; and © with loyal 

lazon, is — exprefling loyalty in 
their blazon: these lines (21 & 22.) 
have been ſo pointed, that they are 
in all modern copies abſurdity it- 
ſelf. The two that follow them, 
old ones have made abſurd ; by 
joining "nightly meadow fairies, and 
* garter's compaſs,” with hyphens : 
these the moderns retain ; maki 
"garter's—garter, after the fourth 
folio. The hyphen they ſhould have 
kept lower down, (1. 26.) moſt of 
them have diſcarded; © fertile-freſh” 
is—having the freſhneſs of fertility, 
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or of lands that are fertile, and may 
vye in elegance with the beſt com- 
pound among the Grecians: — The 
proper usage of penſeè in the line 
after it, marks the Poet's knowl- 
edge. of French pronouncings, as 
was ſaid of others before it. tuf- 
fes, a reading below belonging to 
28, is a vicious ſpelling of fats; 
and if emro/d” be not © emerald,” 
'twill be hard to ſay what it is; 
moderns have kept them both, and 
their hyphen, with ſtrict filence as 
to their explanation : emerald is 
us'd for purple; and the ſpeaker's 
ſenſe is — write it in purple tufts, 
or tufts of purple flowers; and not 
in ee flowers only, but in blue 
and white ones, as they were ſa- 
phires and pearls; or the colours 
in rich embroidery, us'd in garters, 
which has a mixture of all of them. 
> And now, having waded thro- 
ugh a ſpeech of ſome difficulty e- 
ven in old editions, the editor can- 
not forbear wiſhing that the fifth 
modern were turn'd to; indeed, 
that he were in all criticks' hands, 
on this occasion and others: his 
work is the quinteſſence of those 
before it, in readings, pointings, 
metrical divisions, divisions of acts 
and ſcenes, entries, exits, and all 
ſcenical directions; with a ſur- ad- 
dition of beauties which he takes 
care to claim, and which none will 
rob him of : but in ſaying he has 
the beauties of all moderns, the. 
fourth ought to have been except- 
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ed; for in divers matters of critic- 
15m, and eſpecially in metre, he is 
a pheenix by himſelf. 
Sf) '89, 25. | 3 
a bloody fire,] This the laſt- men- 
tion'd modern makes - i rh blood a 
fire, and begins 1. 27. with = Fed in 
be heart, a ſmall ſpecimen each of 
the ear aſcrib'd to him: that of the 
Poet directed him to the expreſſion 
we ſee in either paſſage; which none 


- will cenſure, but puriſts; and none 


alter, but criticks laying- out for an 
emendation; as both are perfectly 
intelligible to all perſons converſ'd 
in him, and the ſame in ſenſe with 
the alter d ones. «> Lilly, in his 
* Endymion,” has a pinching by 
fairies, and a direction for ſinging 
while they pinch; but no ſong in 
his play's copy, which is of the 
year 4597 The action Shakeſpeare 
copy d, undoubtedly ; but let none 
imagine that Lilly's ſong was rec- 
over d by him, and this it; for it 
ſpeaks it's author moſt plainly, in 
1 alter d phrases and others. 
This Song is follow'd by no direc- 
tion in the ſecond play's copies, 
which (as the third modern obser- 
ves) is a plain defect in them; it 
being neceſſary that actions paſſing 
while it, is in performance, and 
ſhortly after it, and which are of 
conſequence to the future cataſtro- 
phe, ſhould, be open'd in ſome m- 
anner or other: he therefore, and 
the modern his copyer, inſert one 
from the other play, ſomething al- 


ter'd ; but too deform'd after all, 
as well as too imperfect and other 
ways faulty, to be offer'd to think- 
ing readers, ſo that both are depar- 
ted from: And these ſame editors 
have ornamented the Poet, as they 
think, with three ſeveral inſertions 
from his old play ſubſequent to the 
ſong, and one juſt before it; all 
which, in the present editor's eye, 
appear intended rejections made ju- 
dic iouſly: that the judicious now- 
a-days may have it in their power 
to pronounce definitively between 
them and himſelf, they will find 
them all in the Readings; the word 
or ſentence before them, pointing 
out their place of inſertion. 
£5 90, 14. 
See you these, busband?] Pointing 
to Falſtaff's horns; and then call- 
ing them gabs in her next ſent- 
ence, from their branching and 
ſtatelyneſs, being (as we may think) 
of the largeſt ſize: and as oaks of 
this ſort are known emblems of 
cuckoldry, the queſtion in the next 
line is with great pleasantneſs put 
by her to her husband: A corrup- 
tion of the two eldeſt copies, whi- 
ch ſee, is embrac'd by the third 
modern; and maintain'd by ſuch a 
note in his copy as will not be pa- 
rallel d readily. In the next ſp- 
eech to it, Ford plays off upon 
poor ſir John his often- repeated 
words in their conferences mater 
Broch; making him maſter Brook, 
and accoſting him by that title: 


Midſummer Night's Dream. 


and this evinces the certainty of a 
corruption in one of his ſentences 
which no editor has attended- to, 
See below. Nor was a word of the 
Oxford editor's putting-in at 1. 30. 
attended to as it ought, in due ti- 
me, by the present: it is now felt; 
that the ſtring of ſentences begin- 
ning and yet can not be utter'd 
with gracefulnoſs without inſertion 
of ſomething at the head of the 
ſecond ſentence ; 'with is the word 
inſerted by him, and has fufficient 
propriety in it to recommend it to 
future publiſhers. S The words 
Irize in the next page, and fan- 
nel in that which follows, (E. 13 
& 6.) have allusion to the coarſe- 
neſs of ſir Hugh's habit; not this 
his occasional one, but his general 
habit, which ſhould be ſuch” as 
ſuits a pedant and Weiſhman : > 
the words Dall I bave à coxcomb of 
frize” import ſhall a coxcomb of 
frize make me a coxcomb? puta 
coxcomb on my head? it time I 
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were choak'd &. 

I { by p74 93, 8. £71 | 

I went to her in white,] green in 
this line, and white in l'. 12 & 19, 
are the readings of old editions, 
and of the firſt modern, inſtead of 
those in this copy : we have cert- 
ainty they are wrong, and the off- 
ſpring of negligence, from the ev- 
idence of ſeveral ſpeeches that have 
preceded, and one principally” of 
Fenton's at the' end of the fourth 
act; but of whose negligence, poet, 
printer, or copyer; we muſt be con- 
tent to be ignorant: The ſtrange 
words at the bottom, belonging to 
I. 17, might be no fiegligence; but 
intentional from the Poet, to direct 
his ſpeaker in ſounding, which it 
does perfectly but in one: the mo—- 
derns keep them; contract both the 
*rozeneds;” and leave Caius upon 
the ſtage; who, in all propriety, 
ſhould turn inſtantly upon his heel 
after indſor, and quit the ſcene 
in a pafſion .. 23591 
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| I. 4. | 
She lingers my desires, &c.] No- 
thing can better paint the impati- 


ence of Theſeus than the following 
ſimilitude; the expreſſion of which 
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is perfectly in Shakeſpeare's mann- 
er, making linger and wither - out 
(neuters in common usage) in this 
place actives: dowagers that are 
long-liv'd wither - out eſtates with 
a witneſs, when their jointures are 
too large, and what remains too 
little for 'the heir's' proper —_— 
tance : whose impatience to bury 
them, muſt (in that caſe) be of the 
ſtrongeſt degree; and, in this reſ- 
pect, the compariſon has advantage 
of that in Horace which ſome may 
think was it's pattern, uf piger an- 
nus Pupillis, guos dura premit cuſto- 
dia matrum. The rejected reading 
in this page, and that in p. 5, are 
plain printers' miſtakes; the laſt ſu- 
fer'd' to run through every editi- 
on, the firſt through all old ones: 
The observance of - moons (hinted 
at in the paſſage where that firſt 
miſtake happens, and again at 6, 
y.) together with other cuſtoms and 
wys that Theſeus talks of, are ma- 
tters that have more the air of an- 
tiquity than the truth of it, the air 
anſwering fully the Poet's purpose: 
who, though he appears to have 


prepar'd himſelf flightly by a rea- 


ding of Plutarch's* Theſeus,” is in- 
debted for little elſe to him (prop- 
erly) but his Greek names, and the 
action of Theſeus' marriage. 


| eee, TEES 7 
Belize for want of rain; &c.] The 


word which Skinner explains—efu- 
ndere, Jeu ab uno vaſe in aliud tranſ- 


_Fungere, 1s—teem ; and is (it ſeems) a 


local word only, proper to Lincoln- 
ſhire; ſo that the —.— oligſa be- 
fore it ſnould be Shakeſpeare's; and 
he a user of other liberties with it, 
making beteem them ſtand for be- 
teem to them, i. e. the rotes: If the 
paſſage be uncorrupted, and this 
the ſenſe of beteem, (of both which 
there is ſome ſuſpicion) he muſt 
have us'd it that his verb might 
ſuit the ſtrength of his ſubſtantive, 
7 3 a pouring out. 
elf the opposition in Hermia's ſe- 
cond interjectory line be attended 
to, we ſhall be abundantly ſatiſfy d 
of that correction's propriety wh- 
ich the third modern makes in her 
firſt remark and which the fifth a- 
dopts from him : They have all an 
odd appearance at firſt; and are 
condemn'd by ſome criticks, as bl- 
emiſhes of a paſſage whose latter 
part rises to a pitch of ſublimity 
that is not exceeded by any other 
in Shakeſpeare: but they have not 
reflected, that the Poet's judgment 
might tell him — 'twas a pitch ab- 
ove comedy; and that to qualify 
the exceſs of it, and (withal) the 
ſpeech's over formality, might be 


his deſign in breaking it as we ſee 


by the lady's light remarks on ſome 


parts of it. With the like intenti- 
on, and to throw a daſh of the co- 
mic into ſpeeches that were begin- 
ning to have more of the ferieux 
than was fitting, the two latter at- 
teſtations of Hermia in p. , with 
which ſhe confirms her promise of 
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meeting, are from topicks that ba- 
nter her lover's promises; infinua- 
ting (but in play, and in character) 
that he might prove a "Falſe Tro- 
jan, and a vow-breater, with the 
reſt : Another ſtroke of her chara- 
cter, of her badining with one wh- 
ose purity and ſtrength of affection 
ſhe had the fulleſt reliance on, is 
in a ſpeech of p. 10. l. 5 & 6. 


9, 18. 

Yours would I catch,] © favour,” 
the word that muſt be refer'd to in 
those that follow it, imports — the 
general favour of perſon, the look, 
air, ſpeech &c ; particulars are deſ- 
cended to afterwards, and, among 
those particulars, that of ſpeech is 
twice touch'd upon : it follows 
then, that what the three elder co- 
pies have given us, and what the 
ſecond folio, (which ſee) muſt be 
errors; and this correction, the 
iſſue of the Oxford editor's judg- 
ment, a certain correction of them. 
But the praise which this had in- 
titl'd him to, is conſiderably leſ- 
ſen d by his not embracing a rea- 
ding which he might ſee in the 
third modern; and, that he might 
keep a corrupted one, changing 
(violently and injuriouſly) the for- 
mer part of 1. 31. into His fault, 
oh Helena: the word fault, tis true, 
was of neceſſity to have a place in 
that line; but the elder quarto had 
given it, and that much better fit- 
uated : for this is the anſwer's im- 
port, No, I know of none (i. e. no 

Vol, II. | 
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fault) you have, but your beauty; 

adding, with that pretty ſimplicity 

peculiar to this play,. Would, that 

fault were mine! | 
17, 13. 

And when this hail] To be deli- 
ver'd with emphaſis, and meaning 
—this man of hail-like oaths ; wher 
he came to feel a little heat from Her- 
mia, What follow'd then ? why, 
Lo, he dissolv'd,” for ſo it muſt be 
read: and to obviate ſuch objeQti- 
on as may be made to the ſentence 
as it now ſtands, as being forc'd and 
too ſtiff, it may not be amiſs to ob- 
serve that this very ſpeaker expr- 
eſſes herſelf again in the ſame man- 
ner at 42, 1.” Lo, ſhets one” &c. 
More undoubted corruptions th- 
an those at the bottom of p. 10, 
are not to be found ; nor have any 
corruptions emendations more 
parently ſuitable than the third 
modern has given these, though 
one only has follow'd them, — the 
modern next in ſucceſſion: A pa- 
raphrase from the Revisal, and 
comment after it, will ſhew ſiv- 
eet to have been no idle epithet, 
and (withal) the ſenſe of that line: 
it is given in these words; — that 
is, emptying our boſoms of thoſe 
ſecrets upon which we were wont 
to conſult each other with fo ſw- 
cet a ſatiſfaction. The poet ſeems 
to have had in his eye the foll- 
owing paſlage in Pſalm lv. 14, 15. 
But it was even thou, my compa- 
nion, my guide, and mine own fa- 

| O 


| 
' 
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miliar friend. We took ſweet coun- 
ſel together, and walked in the 


| houſe of God as friends,” 


12, 16. 
I could play Ercles rarely, &c.] 
ta tear a cap in, ſays the fifth 


modern; and his Revrser abserves 


upon it, that, of old, it might not 
be unuſual for a player, in the vio- 


lence of his rant, ſometimes to tear 


his cap; and if ſo, the emendation 


may poſſibly be right. But the old 


reading is more in Bottom's vein a 
great deal; he might have ſeen 
Ercles acted, and fome ſtrange 
thing torn which he took for a 
cat: his diſcourſe too is confin'd 
to Ercles alone, without mention 
of other part; for he goes on to 
give you a ſample of him, too out- 
rageous abundantly to be any thing 
but a burleſque, and that of rant- 
ings in general; it has not the form 
it wears here in any copy. In a ſp- 
eech of the next page (I. 9.) and a- 


| gain in the Clowns Iuterlude beg- 


inning at 64, you have ſome parti- 
cular burleſques of paſſages in Sir 
Clyomon and fr Chlamydes,” and 
in Damon and Pythias,” both cu- 
rious compositions ; their extracts 
are in the School. . What the th- 
ird modern calls -a forgetfulneſs in 
the Poet, (namely -his caſting parts 
at l'. 16 & 19. that do not appear 
in the Huterlude when it comes to 
performance) was, in truth, his ju- 
dgment: they promis'd little, and 


had been too long in expectance; 


whereas Quince's Prologue, and the 
other actors Maor - ſbine and Wall, 
elevate and ſurprize. If any read- 
er has met with 4eards us'd in a&- 
ing of the colours that Bottom ta- 
Iks of at 14, 14, either his ſearches 
into books have been more exten- 
ſive than the editor's, or his atten- 
tion more wakeful: That charac- 
ter's phrase when he is making his 
exit is of the proverbial kind, and 
was born in —ç days of archery: 
when a party was made at butts, 
aſſurance of meeting was given in 


the words of that phrase; the ſenſe 


of the perſon using them, being — 
that he would © hold” or keep pro- 
mise, or they might cut his 
firings,” demoliſh him for an arch= 
er: from which particular usage, 
the phrase had an easy tranſition 
among the vulgar to that general 
„ er which Bottom makes 
it. 11h. 20; 


15, 9. 

Qver hill, — dale, &c.] The 
words that fill up the verſe's mea- 
SUre in 21. of this page, came from 
the Oxford copy; that in 17, 2. 
from the ſecond madern and foll- 
owers ; but the defect of the page 
before, at 1. 18, this editor had to 
cure, it's uncritical amendment in 
one modern (the fourth) being The 
fame, thou ſpeak ſt aright: To the a- 
mendment now in it, the firſt qu» 
arto openly led the way in giving 
the word before; and from that too 
came the ſimilar measures of the 
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alternate riming lines of this Fairy, 
now appearing in them: (v.*Read- 
ings.) the measure coming next is 
trochaical, with a mixture of the 
Iambus : and in the ſecond of his 
trochaicks is one of those monoſ- 

Iable feet (© moors”) of which we 
Rave ſeen examples in H. 5,” and 
„. L;“ and ſhall have more in the 
present play, in a ſpeech at 530, 15. 
«> © her penfioners” (I. 17.) is © her 
guard of penſioners ; ſee the latter 
end of a note to the play laſt-com- 
mented, at 33, 26: And "orbs,”a 
word of the line before, are those 
natural phænomena ſeen in mead- 
ows of rings rising in them, gene- 
rally in the night and in ſummer 
time, more fertile-freſh (as we have 
lately ſeen it expreſſ d) than all the 
feld to ſee: Iale- headed eld, as the 
Poet calls it, thought them the wo- 
rk of fairies, dancing there by ni- 
ght in a round, roundel, or ringlet ; 
and a fairy circle or ring is the 
name they are ſtill call'd by: more 
ſober ohiloſo hy has aim'd at two 
accounts of their forming, and two 
only, which ſee in Chambers ; but 
if pardon. might be expected for 


launching into a thing of this ſort . 


in ſuch a place, a third, a reverie 
of long ſtanding, ſhall be given 


with all briefneſs, to be approv'd- 


or laugh'd at after it's deserts. Va- 


pours, confin'd' to ſpots, or ſpread 


over them, are ſeen often in mea- 
dows ; of denſe quality, and ſtand- 
ing to certain heights frequently 


— 
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inconſiderable; they are certainly 
exſudations, and probably from ma- 
tter that lyes beneath favorable to 
vegetation: if, in theit thickeſt 
ſtanding, an air rises from out the 
earth that produc'd them, a bubble 
muſt be the conſequence; a ſpace 
is clear'd of it's vapour now driven 
into the bubble, and, when that 
breaks, the matter it was compos'd 
of is lodg'd in circular form and in 
large quantity round the ſpace that 
was clear'd : the matter (we have 
ſuppos'd) was prolific, generally ; 
Mes the — those circles 15 
ringing to greater height, and witng 
more verdancy; and there ſhould 
alſo be in it a principle favorable, 
particularly, to che vegetation of all 
fungus's; their ſeeds (invisible even 
to the microſcope) are diſperf'd e- 
very where, and moſtly periſh; but 
in the nidus of this vapour, lodg'd 
plentifully in the rings we are ſpe- 
aking of, they are ſure to ſpring 
up, and are wy found in them. 
10, 20. 

And rails, or ar With this 
excellent emendation of the fourth 
modern's his ſucceſſor closes, and 
we after him without a doubt or a 
leaning to it; for though there is 
grammar in the old reading, and a 
ſenſe may be — oy for't not ab- 
ſolutely unſuitable, yet that of the 


present reading is ſo much it's ſu- 

perior, and the reading got at with 

ſo much ease, it were injuſtice not 

to think it the true one: The pr- 
; O 2 
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anks that Robin boaſts of himſelf, 
and by which the Fairy deſcribes 
him, are all or moſt of them ſuch 
as popular ſuperſtition yet attrib- 
utes to him, in remote places, and 
among wrse aunts and maids of the 
villag'ry : his © crab” (I. 24.) is an 
apple ſo call'd; and his e (31.) 
a ruſtic ſounding of — laugh; to 
whose ſpelling all the elder editi- 
ons aſſimilate — cough, and it's ſo- 
und ſhould oo to it. = 
Fairy ſpoke to by his Queen at 1. 
8. 8 e is her leading 
fairy, her gentleman- uſher, whose 
moving-off had been a ſignal for 
all the reſt of the train; no need 
then of Fairies, the unauthoriz d 
alteration of the third modern and 
followers. „ep, in I. 16, is of more 
authority and alſo of more ſimpli- 
city than a word the moderns have 
follow'd ; (v. Reading.) and Per- 
igenia, in 25, an alteration of Per- 
gouna (the harſh word of the Po- 
et's Plutarch) made with elegance. 
; L7, 29. 
And never fince &c.] The correc 
tions on either hand of the present. 
are of certainty, and from modern 
editions; but the firſt they write 
Agle, which is not it's ſound in 
pronouncing : — This correCtion's 
- propriety (which came firſt from 
the Oxford editor) is deny'd posi- 
tively by the Revisal; turn but to 
the page that comes next, and ob- 
serve the long roll of evils there 
enumerated, ending with a comp- 
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laint that a the year's ſeasons had 
chang'd their liveries, and 'tis eſta- 
bliſh'd beyond a doubt : an inter- 
pretation from thence of "that mid- 
dle ſummer's ſpring,” has all requis- 
ite juſtneſs ; namely, — the ſpring 
preceding that midſummer (a diſt- 
ant one) in which the quarrel com- 
menc'd. , Among the evils in p. 
18. the expreſſions deſcribing ſome 
have been chang'd, and others wr- 
ongly interpreted ; it will be ne- 
ceſſary therefore to fit the latter 
with juſter interpretations, and to 
vindicate the alter'd expreſſions by 
ſhewing their true ſenſe. Foremoſt 
of these expreſſions ſtands here in 
I. 16, made by the Oxford editor 
cheer, by his ſucceſſor Heried: their 
winter here” is — their accuſtom'd 
winter, in a country thus afflited: 
and what that accuſtom'd winter 
was, appears from the next line ; 
to wit, a winter enliven'd with mi- 
rth, and diſtinguiſh'd with grateful 
hymns. to their deities ; which om- 
itting now, (as if angry with their 
gods, to whom they falſely impute 
the calamities above - mention'd) 
** Therefore” &c. Another of these 
words is encregſe, made inverſe and 
inchaſe by the moderns ſpoken of 
laſt; their encreaſe” is—their ſeveral 
productions; ſummer buds” being 
now to be had in winter, and rie 
falling in. the lap of the ſpring's ro- 
se: In the place that ſpeaks of th- 
ose buds, the editor has been temp- 
ted himſelf to put into the Read- 
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ing one alter'd term; and was ab- 
out to advance it further, but that 
he was ſtruck with ſome diſtant re- 
membrance of the incana barba of a 
Silenus or ſome ſuch perſon having 
ab chaplet put on it by nymphs that 
are playing with him; and thought 
it poſſible, that that paſſage (which 
he cannot recover) AK, $24 pro- 
duc'd chin in the place alluded to: 

The ſecond modern's change in the 
paſſage after it, which the fourth 
embraces, this editor embraces li- 
kewise with willingneſs; not ſee- 
ing how the epithet angry could 
well have presented itſelf to the 
Poet, if chiding had not preceded. 

* The nine- men 4 morrice, or morris, 
(1. 13.) means the place where a 
morris had been perform'd by nine 
men: and the mazes" ſpoken of af- 
terwards, ſhould be- mazes of their 
forming, or of ſome other dancers, 
in their ſummer gambols on gr- 
eens. Another idle change of these 
ſame moderns, (the third joining 
them) occurs in p. 19; and as few 
words may diſpatch it, and no o- 
ther observable offers itſeW there, 
the present note may contain it 
better than would a ſeperate :—ſbip 
is there underſtood at 1. 14; and 
* following,” which these eee 
make follying, is — going the wa 

it goe 4 ON might certainly be 


— n land, in a“ gait that re- 
sembl'd ſailing, the ails ſwell im- 
tated by the belly. 


20, I, 
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Thou remember t &.] That the 
allegorical © mermaid” of this paſſ- 
age is queen, Mary Stuart, mother 
of James the firſt, is nearly or al- 
together as obvious as that the 9 
tal of next ſpeech is her great ri- 
val Elizabeth; but the diſcovery's 


claimer, the fifth modern, (though 


tis ſeen in the fourth) is ſo diffuſe 
in his proofs of it, and draws in ſo 
many idle ones, that, what a few 
had made certain in a matter ſo 
little doubtful, the multitude of his 
leave us half ſuſpicious of: = That 
ſhe was an island princeſs, learned, 

gifted with charms of voice and of 
perſon, fam'd for gallantries ; rei- 
gning over a turbulent people, wh- 
om ſhe ſometimes quieted ; marry d 
to a dauphin of France, of old = 
dolphin; and, laſtly, drawing to th- 
eir deſtruction three of our firſt no- 
blemen,”/ars” as the Poet calls th- 
em ; had been full evidence of the. 
matter intended by him in this al- 
legory of the mermaid, the Siren of 
modern poetry. The comment we 
have abridg'd ſays juſtly of that 
conclusion, that tis imag' d“ in the 
boldeſt expreſſion of the ſublime:” 
Nor is the imag'ry that follows in. 
the deſcription of his own great 
Empreſs, under the character of a 
ve /lal, votreſs to chaſtity, at all 
ſhort of the preceding. in juſtneſs. 
or in ſublimity : the flight and the 
position of Cupid, the ſmart loo 
ſing of his ſhaft, and the fruitleſs. 
iflue of it, are exalted conceptions: 
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but their wording were much in- 
jur'd by admitting an alteration in 
1: 11, (alarm for all arm d) that 
is maintain'd with great ſpeciouſ- 
neſs by it's pr 
dern, who handed it to the third: 
for, furely, an idea of arms ſhould 
fore-run the uſe of them; but 4 
arm d drives us from this idea, and 
rating aim comes in without any 
preparation: all arm d has the ſenſe 
of-ready arm'd; and includes in it 
the idea not barely of a bow and a 
ſhaft, but of a bow drawn, and a 


ſhaft fitted, the bow and ſhaft both 


in the beſt condition. > There is a 
common hedge · flower call'd by 
maidens' and others © /ave,” fim-- 
ply ; but tis white, and not the 
growth of an herb: whether there 
be or be not an herb producing one 
that is purple, titl'd as in the Po- 
et, matters little; it's metamorph- 
ofis- is fiction, and plainly from 


ſome in Ovid: and his going to 


him for this, makes it- probable 


that Titania's deſcription in p. 17. 
is what the fifth modern calls it — 


an imitation of that author's deſc- 
ription of what enſu'd' upon Proſ- 
erpine's rape and Ceres grief for 
her: the claſſick is in both places 
equal'd, perhaps ſurpaſſ d. The 
corrections in 21, 14 & 23, 14. are 
acceded to willingly: one the me- 


tre makes neceſſary, but not to the 


fourth modern; and*/ay” and a- 
eth” are of easy conception, (which 
none will ſay of the old words) and 


oser the fifth mo- 
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proper for Demetrius' using, his 
love-paftion conſider' d, and his di- 
ſposition towards his rival, both 
appearing in the words of the next 
riod: the corrections' owners are 
not rob'd of much, by leaving th- 
em unathgn'd. | 
% 4. . | 
Came, now a roundel, &c.] The 
2 have presently, But wh- 
2 2 _ the roundel?” The 
y form of printing this ſong, 
has been — with Fairies fug = 
head of it, no appearance of Cho- 
rus, and the couplet that diſmiſſes 
the train made a part of the ng. 
that couplet, and what is now call'd 
the Chorns, no attentive reader can 


look upon without approving the 


form they wear in this ; and 
if the Chorus be further look'd in- 
to, and the performers conſider'd, 
it will at leaſt be probable that we 
ſee the rounde! in that, being da- 
ne d- to as well as ſung; a newly= 
recover d reading in the ſecond line 
of it ſtrengthens the probability. 
"fore the third part a minute,” 
which is what the third modern 
gives us, has not the ease of the 
language this play is writ in; and 
in, as the Revisal would read, is no 
likely emendation of or: it rather 
ſeems to the editor, that the queen's 
command is expreſſive of the ſhort 
time in-which ſhe. ſhould be aſleep 
after their ſong and dance; that ab» 
ſence is enjoin'd, but till ſhe were 
aſleep; after which, they might re- 
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return if they pleas'd, and follow 
the taſks ſhe ſet them even about 
her cradle as Puck calls it, her 
fleep's ſoundneſs would not be diſ- 
turb'd by them : and this hint of 
it's ſoundneſs is not unneceffary ; 
for we fee presently it is not br- 
oke by the perſons that enter next, 
nor by the Clowns till Bottom br- 
ays-out his ſong. . A heap of im- 
proper pointings are adjuſted b 
bie editor in ; following pa 4 
of this ſcene ; but for the Du 
ment of ſome of them the Errata” 
muſt be conſulted, the printer ha- 
ving miſtaken, and his miſtakes be- 
ing overlook'd in correction: The 
reſected compound in one of these 
pages is a plain redundancy, com- 
ng we know not whence; it's re- 
ion we owe to the third mod- 


ern, who is follow'd in't by the 
1 1 | 


fourth. 

Thisby, the * &c.] Here are 
more of Shakeſpeare's" forgettings,” 
according to the third modern; for 
not a word of the rehearſings in 
this place occurs afterwards in the 
Interlude: nor did reason allow it 
ſhould ; one attendance to _ 
Sitions of ſuch beauty more than 


fatiſhes. This firſt line of them, 
when corrected in one of it's words 
as Quince bids, means to ſay = the 
odour of flowers favours ſweet; this 
appears in the line he goes on 
with, which is of the ſecond mo- 
dern's mending: and from the fame 


The order of the lines in this 
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modern's change of fowers to flow- 


er, comes the comic ſenſe of the 
firſt line after it's two corruptions; 
for flower is another of the ſpeak- 
er's corruptions, which Quince. o- 
verpaſſes: that at 32, 3. ſhould be- 
long to printers; tis of the third 
modern's mending, who is follow d 
as is the ſecond. The measure of 
eight and fix" (ſpoken of for their 
prologue at 30, 7.) is the measure 
of that time's ſonnets: all Shake - 
> ode are writ in it; conſiſting of 
curteen rimes, the twelve firſt al- 
ternate, a couplet ending them: 
Bottom wants it writ in "#209 mare; 
inſtead of which, when we come 
to't, we find it juſt the ſame num- 
ber leſs. 
"af FH „ 46. 


"00 | 
J pray thee, gentle mortal, &c.] 


ſp- 
eech, is from the firſt quarto: che 
ſecond's printer corrupted it, ma- 
king the fifth the third line; and 
this monſtrous order the ſpeech 
continu'd to wear till the time of 
the third modern. . plain ſong (1: 
19.) is a term with church-chant- 
ers oppos'd to prick-ſong - it is well 
apply'd to the © cuckoo, '' who has. 
but one note, and that a plain one 
telling every man his own, who is 
either marry'd or has intention of 
marrying. :[nſtead of a note apart 
for that reference which you ſee in: 
the next page, what was meant to 
be the ſubje& of that may as well. 
be put in this ſhort one: — The 
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words given to the Fairies at ent- 
ring, and again in 1. 32. ef that 
page, are now diſpos d - ſomewhat 
differently from what they have 
been: ale Batey and the call 
that preceeds it, is as in the qua- 
rto's and the three latter mode- 
rns ; these all the other copies co- 
nfound together abſurdly. . In l. 
10. of the next page (p. 35.) the 


folio's give us — of you, and the 


moderns make it Bottom's phrase 


in 1. 4. likewise, which it ſhould 
not be in either; the present is 
better ſuited, and has examples 
(plenty) in other plays of that age. 
The change in 1. 23. is undoubt- 
edly neceſſary; the ſecond made it, 
and the others have follow'd him: 
But one the Readings” will give at 
1. 13. has not quite the ſame plea: 
* patience” there appears put for — 
impatience, hotneſs; applicable, to 
a proverb, to the gentleman the 
ſpeech addreſſes: and that this is 
it's ironical ſenſe, the ideas that 
follow after ſeem to confirm; infi- 
nuating — that this hotneſs being 
- hereditary in the family had been 
the cause that many of them had 
been devour'd in their quarrels 
with "ox- beef,” and of his, crying 
for them. 
Th 1:49, 48. 

and ſo diſplease &c.] meaning — 
and ſo diſplease her brother, the 
ſun, now ſhining in his meridian 
height with (or among) the Anti- 
Sades:* for it is to be remember d 


light, and ſo diſplease 
by usurping on his province: this 
verb, the Oxford editor changes 
into diſeaſe; what he means by t, 
unknown. He, and other three of 


1. 6. 
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that 'tis now mid- night with the 
ſpeaker, and (of conſequence) mid- 
noon with the, Antipodes ; whom 
the moon,” if (as the text has it) ſhe 
ſhould creep through the earth's 
centre,” would take upon her to 

ns brother 


his brethren, make dead” — dread ; 
(I. 21.) which is imply'd in" grim,” 
and by dead is meant—pale. , The 


laſt page's correction belongs to the 
fourth modern. % (a word of the 


ſecond modern's inſertion at 38, 
I 3.) is neceſſary for the rime; and 
"part I ſo” means] part as I would 
t Joy too ſhould part from me, 
or ever. Paſſages of inimitable 
beauty in the deſcriptive way, the 
words painting the matter to you 
even in their ſound, occur at 36, 
18 & 39, 1; but one is injur'd in 
ſome editions by pointing, the o- 
ther by an inſertion. 
| 40, 20. f 
Can you not hate me, &c.] This 
line and the next, the fifth modern 
aſſerts —are ſpoke to Demetrius; 
meerly to introduce his correction, 
But muſt join inſolents, (meaning, 
ſays he, Lyſander) for what is ſeen 
in the other line: but tis evident, 


as well from what has preceded as 


what follows, that ſhe, ſpeaks to 
them both; and in words that 
want no altering, in ſouls” (pointed 
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as you ſee from the firſt quarts) 


fignifying—in ſuch earneſt and ſee- 
mingly ſoul-felt manner: The Ox- 
ford editor's reading — in flouts, is 
poor. and tautologous. The ſame 
copy, in 15, has pureneſs for prin- 
ceſs;” more an improvement than a 
correction, which the paſſage has 
no need of; it being, as the Revi- 
al ſays rightly, no unuſual exp- 
reſſion to call the moſt excellent 
and perfect in any kind, the prince 
of the kind.” To ſojourn t a thing 
(v. 41, 10.) is not ſimply unusual, 
but a phrase unheard of amongſt 
us; that verb requires abſolutely the 
præposition it now receives from 
the editor. ; 
| 42, 22. 

Two of the firſt, &c.] An ingeni- 
ous correction, communicated to 
the third modern, and follow'd by 
those after him; but wanting oth- 
er explainings than the abſurd one 
of his giving, namely — Two of 
the jfir/t, ſecond, &c. are Terms pe- 
culiar in Heraldry to diſtinguiſh the 
different Quarterings of Coats 
The compariſon's aptneſs lyes in 
having the two firſt or principal 

uarterings of a coat borne in two 
diſtin ſhields ; united at top, (as 
are now the arms of great heireſſes 
to those of their husbands) and 
"crowned with one creſt: that quar- 
terings have been borne in this 
manner, this paſſage is proof; but 
upon what occasion, heralds and 


antiquarians muſt ſay. * artificral 


Vol. II. 


gods ” (1. 12.) is = gods working 
artificially, artificing gods : and if 
"childhood” (that ſtands immediate- 
ly over them) be a little reflected 
upon, the newly-alter'd word in 
that line, and 2 before it in 8, 
will a to the poetical reader 
to 1 juſtneſs of true critic- 
im:—And this ſame opinion, he 
will or ſhould entertain of the cor- 
rections in 43: the firſt of which 
only is new, properly ; the other 


. being ſuggeſted by the third mod- 


ern, but given up by him for —pr- 
ayers, the word of him and his fol- 
lowers : © prays” (a nomen verbale) 
is a bold coinage, but proper; has 
the ſenſe of prayers, but with more 
contempt in it; the ſound perfectly 
of the word it gave birth to, and 
it's form nearly when that word 
was writ —prayse. 


44, 5+ 
No, no; bell not come. _] The 
ſecond quarto's printer puts into 
his line after hee'/””—ſeeme to breake 


looſe, the reſt following as an hem- 


iſtich between that and the perfect 
line : the order he tranſmits to the 
folio's, and to the firſt modern; but 
for hee they have — fir In this 
disorder'd condition both of the 
measure and ſenſe, the editors after 
the firſt modern have thought th- 
emſelves at full liberty to proceed 


as they pleas'd ; and, accordingly, 


break and read the lines thus: — 


Dem. No, no, he'll ſcem] To break a- 


way, take on as be would follow, | 
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But. yet come not; you are à tame 
man, go. but neither the measure 
is perfected, nor the ſenſe much 
mended by these unauthoriz d alte- 
rations. The present reading ts ta- 
ken from quarto a: in which, the 
lines are broke exactly as they now 
ſtand; and not come compleats the 
ſenſe of that line, and it's measure 
too: the line is ſpoken to Hermia, 
who is hanging upon her lover to 
hinder his going out with Demet- 
rius; who tells her,—ſhe need not 
take ſo much pains, for that he has 
no intention to follow him: the 
reſt is addrefſ'd directly to Lyſan- 
der, in a tone and geſture expref- 
five of the extreameſt contempt. 
Two of this page's lines (13 & zo.) 
were firſt reliev'd of words, with 
which (probably) a printer had bu- 
rden'd them, by the ſecond mod- 
ern: but this ſervice ſcarce comp- 
enſates the injury, which, through 
"his means, is done to 45, 1. in all 
his followers : judges of nature's 
language in fituations like that of 
the "ſpeaker, will be at no loſs to 
decide inſtantaneouſly which line 
thould have preference, theirs, or 
that of this copy: The firſt com- 
ponent of the word it concludes 
with, is a verb; the compound was 
dverlook'd, or had had a place in 
the Gary; what is ſaid of it 
now, will make it clear to all En- 
gliſhmien. , A note of the third 
modern's recommends reading in 
' 46, 20.— You, Minim, you, und his 


next ſuceeſſor makes it part of his 
text; omitting two of it's commaẽs, 
the firſt, and the laſt: inimus 
appears to the editor, a ſchool te- 
rin; applicable indeed to boys only, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, but abuſe might 
make it current with girls. The 
page this note treats of, and the 
page following, have (in the place 
appointed) a number of modern ch- 
anges, and ſome adoptions, that are 
recommended to notice: the pres- 
ent editor's ſenſe of them, appears 
in what he has done; one and one 
only is lik d by him, (47, 15.) the 
verſe's run is improv'd by it. 
48, 20. 1. 

T with the morning's love &c.] No 
editor has deign'd to unfold to us 
the expreſſions of this line; yet 
many had been oblig'd to them 
(probably) for a ſtep of this ſort, 
and, among the reſt, the editor: 
"morning's love may mean the ſtar 
Phoſphorus; poſſibly, the ſun; and 
"the ſenſe be, that the ſpeaker had 
ported with one or other of these, 
1. e. wanton'd in them; but the 
ſimpler ſenſe is, that he had cour- 
ted the morning, made her his 
love-addreſſes; the lady's name is 
Aurora. = Place is given in the 
Neadings to a correction at 23. of 
this page, that 'may have had it's 
"admirers : ſuch are refer'd to the 
'Revrsal ; in which they will fee, 
that the text has no claim to it.. 
They who can believe that it was 
intended by 'Shakefpeare, Demet 
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rius ſhould ſpeak as all copies make 
bim in the entrance of 1. 10. in the 
next page, are in train to ſwallow 
any corruption: a full point at 
© buſh” is the punQuation of both 
quarto's; a colon, of the folio's 
and modern's ; the fourth except- 
ed, who rises on his companions 
by reading and pointing thus,—Sp- 
eat in ſame buſh, where thou deſi hide 
thy head. But very nature and kn- 
owledge of what is acting will tell 
us, the line is ſpoke with great 
es; it's ſenſe this, indicated 
y the tone,—Speak. Are you crept 
into ſome buſh? Where doſt thou bide 
thy bead? «a> At 29. of that page is 
an inſertion by this editor; and at 
31. of the page that comes next, is 
one that all the moderns found ne- 
ceſſary: at go, 29 & 51, 2. the Ox- 
ford copy is fallow'd; but in ſome 
other inſertions belonging to these 
pages, it is likely he will be fingle 
eternally. 
4, 11. 
to help cavalero Cob web to ſcr- 
etch.) It may be thought too great 
nicety to imagine that Cobweb 
here is a miſtake, and that the au- 
thor writ—Pease-bleſſom but either 
it was ſo, or he guilty of inadver- 
tency; for this was Pease- bloſſom's 


employment, and moun/ieur Cob- pag 


web” is then engag d in another. 
Unleſs you will ſolve it this way; 
—that Cab web laughs, and goes not, 
but joins the other in ſcratching : 
and this, indeed, is the likelieſt; 


for, Pease -bloſſom, would ſtand but 
ſorrily there.. Quickly upon this, 
(at 1. 10.) follows, in the folio and 
ſubſequent editions, a ſcenical dir- 
ection for the musick that Bottom 
talks of : but it is certainly an in- 
terpolation of the players; as no 
ſuch direction appears in either qu- 
arto, and Titania's reply is a clear 
exclusion of it. 


D', 29. 

Fairies, begone, &c. ] In the fou- 
rth modern the line concludes with 
a while away, and away, auay, 
is recommended by other gentle- 
men: (v. Revisgd.”) but it's pres- 
ent conclusion, which is from the 
third and fifth moderns, departs 
leaſt from old editions; and is, be- 
fides, expreſſive of the lady's love- 
rapture, which is now in it's acme: 
explanation is. needleſs. It is alſo 
as little wanted for the paſſage that 
follows; thanks to the punctuati- 
on and change in it, (properties of 
the Oxford edition) which merit 
great commendation: Honiſucble & 
woodbine” are ge and entuiſt & 
enring are both predicated of the 
elm's © 2urky fingers.” > And this 
ſame propriety of punctuation, he, 
and all but the third and fifth mo- 
derns, give to 1. 24. of the next 

et = line is put abſolutely ; 

and (they) wanted at the head of the 

line following, in order to make 

conſtruction. The reading in 32. 

cannot be doubted of ; 'tis in the 

three latter moderns : _ Herb” 
2 


— 
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that Oberon touches with, is the 
ſame he ſpeaks of at 21, 7; and be- 
ing contrary in effect to Cupid s 
flower,” is moſt properly call'd — 
* Dian's bud.” > flourets is recom- 
mended by- the Revital inſtead of 
fouriets in 13, and is indeed a 
word of more proper and more an- 
alogous formation; but the other 
was the word of the time as this 
editor thinks, but has no examples 
at hand. It was almoſt forgot, that 
"thence" in 52, 24. came firſt from 
the Oxford editor. | 


4, 20. 
to all fair a fo :] So the firſt 
quarto reads: the ſenſe ſimple, and 
obvious; te the enjoyment of a// 
fair proſperity,” or, that all things 
may proſper in it: a properer fairy 
bleſſing ('tis thought) than either th- 
at which is made by the ſecond qu- 
arto's corruption, or-the refinement 
of that corruption, which ſee. . 
The evident corruption in 10.' was 
mended firſt in the third modern : 
And if © /ad,” which that modern 
makes = fade, (I. 25:) has uncouth- 
neſs with any reader, ſuch reader 
may be told, from the Critical Ob- 
ſervations on Shakeſpeare,” that it's 
ſenſe is—ſtill, ſober ; a ſenſe amply 
vindicated by divers examples at 

172. of that yet 1 SAT ,: 

Uncouple in FL All old editions, 
and the firſt modern one, read the 
line thus; = Uncouple in the weſtern 
valley, let them goe what is given 
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above is the reading of the ſecond 
editor, and the others from him : 
Might not the Author's copy run 
thus? - Let them uncouple in the 
weſtern valley: Go; Diſpateb, I ſay, 


and find the forrefter.” where Go is 


no part of the verſe, but a redund- 
ance, like Do in this line of K. L.“ 
Do; Kill thy physician, and the fee 
beſtow | Upon thy foul disease. x The 
present reading in 14. came from 
the Oxford editor, and is a true one 
unqueſtionably : the“ bear''is no a- 
nimal of ſuch a warm country as 
Crete; and, beſides, in penning 
this paſſage the Poet appears eviden- 
tly to have had in his eye the boar” 
of Theſfaly, and to have pick'd up 
ſome ideas from the famous deſc- 
ription of that hunting. The edi- 
tor who made this correction is gr- 
eatly miſtaken in his comment on 
I. 5: the "observation” there men- 


tion'd is the observance of May's 


rites ;” (v. 56, 2.) and not, as he 
gives it, of the time preſcrib'd for 
their nuptials,” meaning ' those. of 
the ſpeaker with Hippolita. The 
correction in 56. is from the three 
latter moderns; the firſt reads — of 
this being. N 
. T0621 
like a fickneſs,| meaning a ſick 
thing, or, one ſick; a common me- 
tonymy of the abſtract for the co- 
ncrete. «> The filler- up of the line 
before this, was the firſt modern; 
the moderns after, take a different 
courſe with it; as they do with 1. 
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8, whose filling- up is a new one: 
without the Oxford addition in 
28, the hemiſtich is not metrical. 
The alterer of jewel to gemell” 
in 58, 2. ſhall ſpeak his own rea- 
sons for it: they are ſatiſfactory, in 
themſelves, to this editor; but he 
thinks likewise, — that there is in 
gemell a pleasantry, and in ſewell a 
vulgarity, that is with him a fur- 
ther recommendation of gemell. But 
hear the fifth modern. And I have 
found Demetrius lite a JEWEL ,|Mine 
own, and not mine own.| Hermia 
had obſerved that things appeared 
dauble to her. Helena replies, /o me- 
thinks; and then ſubjoins, that De- 
metrius was like a jewel, her own 
and not her own. He is here, then, 
compared to ſome thing which had 
the property of appearing to be one 
thing when it was another. Not 
the property ſure of a Jewel: or, if 
you will, of none but a falſe one. 
We ſhould read, And I have found 
Demetrius lie a GEMELL, Mine 
own, and not mine own. From Gem- 
ellus a Twin. For Demetrius had 
that night acted two ſuch different 
parts, that ſhe could hardly think 
them both played by one and the 
ſame Demetrius; but that there 
were twin Demetrius's like the two 
Socia's in the Farce.” — Upon this 
he proceeds to ſhew from an old 
tranſlation of Boccace, that there 
was a French word, Jumelle, form'd 
. from Gemellus, and from Cotgrave 


he might have ſhewn that there 
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is Gemelle, a ſhe twin, but both are 
beſide the purpose; for if gemel! 
be a word of coinage by Shakeſp- 

eare, which is not unlikely, he 
went ſtrait to Gemellus, a male tw- 


in: The pleasantry we have ſpoke 


of, arises from Helena's being now 
in good ſpirits, and able to treat 
her lover in the vein of her ſiſter 
Hermia, her friendſhip's ſiſter. v. 


the latter end of a note on 7, 23. 


The emendation is ſtrongly objec- 
ted-to by the author of the Revis- 
al: who is ſtrong too in his agree- 
ment with that modern, that the 
"true reading in 55, 17. 1S—moun- 
tains; an opinion he might (per- 
haps) have been ſtagger'd in, had 
he ſeen the ſtring of quotations 
from various claſſicks that embel- 
liſhes a page of the third modern's 
in his original copy, the copy us'd 
by this editor. In that copy app- 
ears a note of the fifth modern's 
differing from this we have given ; 
and at the end are ſome proofs by 
the copy's editor, coming-in (as he 
phrases it) in Aid of his Friend's 
fine conjecture,” that a little merit 
inſpection. 

; 58, 4. 

But are you ſure That we are well 
awake?2] It will ſeem ſtrange to rea- 
ders not appriz'd of the negligent 
manner in which the taſk of pub- 
liſhing Shakeſpeare has been all a- 
long perform'd, that these words 
(which are an easy and natural in- 
troduction to what Demetrius now 
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ſays, and are manifeſtly alluded- to 
in what he ſays next) ſhould be 
taken no notice of by editors who 
profeſs to have conſulted the quar- 
to's: yet ſo it is, that no trace of 
them appears either in their editi- 
ons, or in the folio's ; whose ex- 
ample will aps be pleaded in 
. of r as aff- 
ording a ſuffieient authority for 
their omiſſion: But the foho edi- 
tors ſeem to have been of the wot 
nion ſome others have been after 
them, — that it is vaſtly more easy 
and expeditious to ſtrike out than 
to mend]; and accordingly took the 
method here, as they have done in 
abundance of other places: —It has 
been often mention'd, and (for im- 
preſſion fake) ſhall be ſo again in 
this place, that, of all the ſources 
of the corruptions to which writ- 
ings are ſubject, this casual drop- 
— 2 of words, or ſentences, 
s certainly the moſt natural, and, 
in fact, is found to be the moſt 
frequent: and of this we have an 
example juſt at hand, in the line— 
And he did bid us” &c. where the 
word did occurs in no old edition 
but . a: where if it had not been, 
but had been ſupply'd by the con- 
jecture of any modern editor, it is 
odds but he had been cenſur'd as 
an aukward botcher-up of the line 


by a needleſs and dragging explet- f. 


Tve; an objection, which, it is hu- 
mbly hop'd, does not lye againſt 
the words in the present paſſage. 
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re, if this ſpeech is not the firſt 
To Demetrius makes upon the 
occasion ; and whether that which 
is given to him three ſpeeches be- 
fore, does not belong to Lyſander ? 
A tedious note of the third mo- 
dern's accounts for the corruption 
in 31. of this page, and ſets forth 
the emendation's propriety : both 
are needleſs : Nor does the finging 
after death allude to Pyramus' dea- 
th, as he has it; but a death in ſome 
other play, 4 ou enerally : op- 
portunities of which the ſpeaker 
was very certain of, from the ſatiſ- 
faction he made no queſtion of gi- 
ving in diſcharging his present pa- 
rt: Perhaps too there is a wipe in 
these reve 2 upon ſome play of the 
Poet's time, in which a ſinging of 
this ſort had been pradctif'd. 
60, 7. 
our ploy is prefer d.] Not = made 
choice of, for that is not done till 
the next act, but ſimply = given 
in:“ words of the third modern; 
who, in confirmation of this ſenſe 
of prefer, quotes {appositely) the 
60d of 4 er in $7. C. at 42, 
1. The © frmgs” talk'd of above, (I. 
5) are the ſtrings of those falſe 
rds in which the parts of this 
gentleman, and of his other com- 
panions, were to be diſcharg'd (v. 


14, 14.) and good ſtrings are desir'd 


or them, leſt they ſhould drop off. 
62, 6. 

The battle with &c.] In the fo- 

lio's, and ſome of the modern edi- 
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tors, (the two firſt) this line, and 
that which comes next, are given 
to Lyſander ; as are all the other 
titles that follow, and only the 
comment made upon them is ſpo- 
ken by Theſeus : but this reading 
and commenting of two ,perſons, 
alternately, has ſomething aukward 


in it; and ſeems a change of the 


players, calculated for the case of 
the actor who presented the latter 
character. Upon one of the titles, 
the fifth modern obseryes — © This 
ſeems to be intended as k compli- 
ment to Spencer, who wrote a po- 
em called The tears of the Muſes. 
He ſeems to have paid his friend 
another, in the ,/econd At, where 
he makes the queen of fairies ſay 
to the king, — But I know | When 
thou haſt ſtoll n away from fairy land, 
And, in the ſhape of Corin, ſate all 
day | Playing on pipes of corn, and 
wer/ing love | To emorous Phillida.— 
intimating that the paſtorals of that 
poet were ſo ſweet, that it was a 
ſuperior being under the diſguiſe 
of a mortal who compoſed them.“ 
This gentleman's mode of curing 
the deficiency in a verſe of another 
title, is by converting the latter 
part of it into - @ wondrous ſtrange 
Sher; of his predecefior,—and won'- 
drous ſcorching ſnow : but here ag 
ain is a copyer or printer's omiſſi 
on of ſome monoſyllable or other; 
and, if the epithet: to ice be con- 
ider d, that 'beſtow'd upon frow” 
in this copy will appear a fit one 
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at leaſt, if not the omitted one.. 
In 23. of this page is a proper cor- 
— 2 1 — the Oxford edi- 
tor; and in 24. of the next page an 
inſertion, found in three of these 
moderns, that is both proper and 
neceſſary: But why they and the 
two before them have made Phil- 
oſtrate an enterer juſt when he is 
call'd, and not in the at's begin- 
ning ; but have put Egeus inſtead 
of him, following the folio's ; they 
have not told us, nor can any one 
for them aſſign a cause that is rea- 
sonable: The player editors' error 
in making Egeus enterer in an act 
he has no concern in, arose (prob- 
ably) from their laying Philoſtrate's 
character in this a& upon the play- 
er who had finiſh'd that of Egeus. 

| 04, 12. 

Pro. If we offend, &c.] We have 
ſpoke of plays that are banter'd in 
this Interlude of the Clowns, and 
where the banter'd paſſages are: 
In it's Prologue, a gentle rub upon 
players (country ones, we'll ſup- 
pose) ſeems to have been intended; 
whose deep knowledge of what is 
rehearſ'd by them, is moſt curi- 
ouſly mark'd in the pointing of this 

rologue : upon which muſt have 
— taken ſome pains by the Poet 
himſelf, when it paſſ'd the preſs; 
for it's punctuation, which is that 
of his firſt quarto, can be mended 


by no body: In reading it, we ap- 
.prehend we ſee ſomething, and ſo 


there is; for it is juſt poſſible to 
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point it into meaning, (not ſenſe) 
and that's all, an experiment which 
we ſhall leave to the reader. Th- 
ere can be no doubt of the recti- 
tude of a tranſposition in 65, 12. 
made by- the third modern, and 
follow'd but by the fifth: his ſup- 
position of a loſt line, (riming to 
name, and coming-in after ni- 
ght”) can have no place, the con- 
text admits it not; and the Poet's 
usage of hight” an old word, was 
probably occasion'd by the meer 
desire of forming his triplet. «> 
There is more comic expreſſion in 
* did fall” than let fall, l. 15 (v. 
* Readings.”) and the reciter who 
would give that expreſſion to cra- 
ny d, and crany, in Wall's ſpeech, 
muſt make both vowels long : his 
crany is his left hand held up, the 
hand turn'd and a finger ſeperated. 
| 67, 8. 

And like 4-495 &c.] This © Li- 
mander ſhould be Paris, by the la- 
dy he is coupl'd with: and he is 
call'd by his other name, Alexand- 
er; corrupted into Aliſander, (as in 
J. I. I. p. 81.)and Liſander, which 
maſter Bottom may be allow'd to 
make Limander of. . Lower down 
in this page, are two proper corr- 
ections; appearing one in the third 
and fifth, the other in the fourth 
and fifth moderns. In the firſt ſp- 
eech, inſtead of mural and dun 
both the quarto's have Moon uſed; 
whichif it be a printer's corrupti- 
on of the words above-mention'd, 
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he was either more aſleep at this 
time or more negligent than com- 
mon : In the ſecond, the adopter 
of that correQion gives this right 
explanation of the words tis con- 
nected with, admitting the former 
reading; — It is no wonder that 
walls ſhould be ſuddenly down, 
when they were as ſuddenly up; 
rear d without warning: And, in 
truth, we muſt admit of them both: 
nothing can be made of the quarto 
words, or of © hear” in the ſecond 
ſpeech ; the alteration is little, and 
there is made by it a ſufficient con- 
fiſtency between both ſpeeches, and 
between the ſpeeches and the words 
of Wall's exit. The neceſſary ſepa- 
ration by comma's in 1. 29, is not 
found in either the third or fifth 
moderns. | 
69, 19. — 

For, by thy gracious, &c. is 
line, A 4 85 had _ chan- 
ges made in them that ought to be 
aſcrib'd to the Author himſelf: the 
ſecond is read differently in the qu- 
arto's; (v. J. R.“) and Areames oc- 
curs only in the ſecond folio. That 
the ſecond line is improv'd, and 
that greatly, admits of no diſpute : 
and for the other, (beſides the auk- 
wardneſs of making beames rime to 
beames) it is highly probable, that, 
in writing this line, Shakeſpeare 
had his eye upon one in a very 
beautiful poem that came out in 
his time, The Induction of maſter 
Sackvile” in the Mirror for Magi- 
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Nrates: the line, and it's compa- 


nion, are these; —Which erft ſo gliſ- 


rned with the golden ſtreames | That 
 chearefull Phebus ſpred downe from 
bis Sphere, (Edit. 1563. C. b. I.) 

Sackvile (afterwards, earl of Dorſet 
and Chancellor) join'd with one 
Thomas Norton in writing the fa- 
mous tragedy of "Gorboduc,” ſhew- 
ed on ſtage (faith a title- page) Jan. 


18. 1561 : It is the firſt regular 


one in the language; and the po- 
em, a very early one too, has beau- 
ties in it that will bear compariſon 
with any in Spenſer: but is blem- 
iſh'd with. one affectation, an almoſt 
continual allitteration; which Sh- 
akeſpeare calls - affecting the let- 
ter, and has expos'd to ridicule in 
the performances of Holofernes in 
. JI. I:“ (v. p. 41.) and here again, 
in this and other paſſages of our 
Clowyns' Interlude, this humour, and 
this particular poem, ſeem to be 
banter d; for the lines it begins 


with, —The wrathfull winter proch- 


inge on a pace, | With bluſtring blaſtes 
had al ybared the treen,— look a lit- 
tle like relations of the b/oody - 
" amefull blade in p. 65. An imp- 
roper punctuation of 68, 3. has ob- 
tain'd in all moderns: the ſucceed- 
ing line's error they could not miſs 
of, and we do accordingly find it 
' mended in all of them. | 
70, 21. 


No die, but an ace for him; &c.] | 


The wit of these gentlemen halts 
now and then; as other good wits 
Vol. II. 


may do, at times: To make even 
a lame conundrum of this, you are 


to ſuppose that die implies, two; 


as if it came from duo. We had 
in the laſt page a line of ſingular 
fitneſs in the mouth of maſter Bot- 
tom; (I. 31.) and no leſs proper is 
a part of Thisbe's lamentation in 
p- 71, beginning Lay them &c: 
and in the quoted page, (70.) his 
Tongue, inſtead of Sunne or Sun 
at I. 17, is a very choice blunder. 
The neceſſity of *moans,” and be- 
bowls,” (at 71, 5 & 72, 24.) will 
ſtrike upon all who ſee them pro- 
pos d; as will alſo the correction 
at 74, 9: it eſcap'd the firſt mod- 
ern; as did the other two, him 
and the ſecond. 


» 23. 

Obe. Moon, al We.] The ob- 
serving and critical reader will be 
7 to ſtart back a little, at ſeeing 

is printed as a ſpeech, and the 
name Oberon prefix d to it; which, 
in the folio's, and every modern e- 
dition, he may have ſeen printed in 
Italic, and call'd at the head of it 
The Song: but what is done has 
the ſanction of both quarto's, and 
the confirmation of reason to boot, 
That it cannot be a Song, is clear, 


even to demonſtration, from the 


measure, the matter, and very air 
of every part of it: On the other 
hand, it is as clear — that a ſong, 
or ſomething in nature of a ſong, 
muſt have come in here ; But, if 
this is not it, what are we to do 


2 


4. 
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for it? The manner in which ob- 


eron, in his firſt ſpeech, and the 
een, in her reply, expreſs them- 
Pives: may perhaps incline ſome to 
conjecture, that this, which is at 
regent before us, was deſign d by 
it's Author to be deliver'd in a kind 
of recitative, danc'd to by. Titania 
and her train, and accompany'd 
with their voices: but the * 
ents againſt it's jars Bl a ſong, are 
e a 
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pleas d with it, nor ver inelinꝰd to 
mend it, ſcratch' d it out of his co- 
Py; and printed off the play wi- 
thout one, as we ſee 'in the _ 


to's: and his friends, the p 


—ſenſible of the defect, but —— 
nothing at hand to mend it, — ſup- 
ply'd it injudiciouſly i in- the man- 
ner above-recited. ' If this ſimple 
but beautiful play ſhould ever be 
brought upon the ſtage, the inſer- 


— 


almoſt equally forci ainſt it's tion of ſome light ſong, — in char- 

being recitative; and the word, aQter, and ſuited to the occasion, 

* New,” ſeems to argue a Lone g pre- would do credit to a mannger 83 ju- 

_ceding, bat Sl ibly, ſuch a one did dgment, and honour to the poet 

exiſt ;. our hakepeare, not ny | — PIES it. 
NOTES 
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Enter Leandto, Kc. 5 Among we 


enterers, here, and at act cke ſec-- 
ou have in all old editions, 


| ond, 


and the two elder moderns, a wife 


of Leonato's, call'd, in this entry, 


= Tnnogen : The finger i in act the 
ſecond enters at 31. with Don Pe- 
dro, and old copies title him at his 
entry — acke Wilſon : In the fame 
copies, the entry of ſcene the'ſec- 
ond (act IV.) runs in this manner; 


| Enter the Conftables, Borachia, and 
"the Towne. clearke in gownes, and 


ſion the Scene ſpeak, ou have 
(among other confus ions) o Town- 
clerk, a Sexton, Conrade, two Wa- 


| tchinen, and, for the Conſtables,— 


Cowley and Kemp names of actors 


presenting them. What is ſaid of 
the laſt entry, the reader is requeſ- 


ted to bear in mind: It is added 
here to the others, (out of it's place) 


to ſhew the negligence in things of 


this ſort of the copy the play was 
printed from: which we may judge 


was the Author's from all the arti- 
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cles, but principally the firſt; for 

unogen could only get into it, from 
his — intention to make ſome 
ſort of uſe of her in his play's ſe- 
quel, which intention he drop'd. 
The quarto's faithfulneſs to it's co- 
py appears in these articles; and 
the copy's carefulneſs, generally, is 
visible in the fewneſs of it's corr- 
ections; the greateſt, and greateſt 
number of which, are of matters 
related to this before us, and in the 
ſcene we have ſpoke of, the laſt of 
act IV. What the player editors 
ſay in their preface, of the mind 
and hand of this Poet's going tog- 
ether, and of his making no blots, 
_ p. 6.) if we can give it cre- 
dit of any play, it muſt be of this: 
it's fluency is prodigious ; and the 
haſty current of it has (poſſibly) be- 
tray'd it's writer at times ihto ex- 
preſſions we may condemn : ſuch 
are © ſort” in this page, I. 7, and 
ert in the following, I. 16; wh- 
ich if we accept in both places as 
the context ſeems to require, and 
as the fifth modern wills 'in the 
latter, for — qualify above the com- 
mon, the usage of neither that time 
nor this may perhaps be able to ju- 
ſtify it. What that modern ſo ſtr- 
angely refines upon at 4, 4. means 
only - that the ey ſpoken of th- 
ere wore the modeſteſt garb that 
joy can do, i. e. filence and tears. 
Montanto (a little lower, I. 13.) 
is by him and the Oxford editor 
deriv'd of Montante, a Spaniſh wo- 


rd, ſignifying a two-handed ſw- 
ord : but the word occurs in Ben 
Jonſon, unalter'd, among other It- 
alian terms belonging to fencin 
that will be found in an en 
from him; and the cause of it's 
application to Benedick need not 
be pointed out. With this play, 
the writer of a play two years you- 
nger (© Blurt, M”. Conſtable.) is 
pleas'd to be very free in his borr- 
owings ; v. ſome of them in the 
"Scbool:” and with this and with 
other plays, the freedoms of M.. 
Thomas Heywood rise to greater 
extravagance; ſpecimens too of th- 
em are in the ſame collection. 


4. 20«! 

He ſet up his bills &c.] © flight” 
is, as the word expreſſes, — an arr- 
ow; ſharp, and of greateſt ſpeed, 
ſent . croſs - 4 — : the 2 
bolt,” (pot corruptedly = burbolt, 
before the third modern) the rev- 
erſe of the other arrow; blunt, and 
ſent from ord'nary bows againſt 
rooks &c: Hence the wit of this 


. paſſage; Benedick's challenge inti- 


mates — that he had ſharpneſs and 
wit to fly from Cupid ; and the 
Fool's — that his wit was as dull as 


his, and he in the ſame danger: If 


this be not the paſſage's tendency, 


the editor gives it up as inexplica- 
ble, that is—to him. . A ſmall al- 
teration has made what you ſee be- 
low, at 1. 28, an Engliſh expreſſi- 
on: and as ſmall a one (conſiſting 
only in pointing) turns to humour 


Q 2 
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and ſenſe, what in copies prior to 
the third modern is downright 
nonſenſe ; as they who ſhall read it 
without the break, and the admir- 
ation at ſtuffing,” (5, 7.) will ſee 
inftantly : the modern who ſaw it 
firſt, and his ſucceſſors, vary ſome- 
thing in pointing it, but underſtand 
it as we do. «> faith (in 1. 21. of 


that page) is — fidelity, conſtancy ; 


conſtancy in friendſhips, compani- 
onſhips: And a phrase of the ſame 
ſpeaker juſt before it, (1. 15.)is pr- 
overbial, and ſpoke of — keeping 


from harm, out of harm's way: 


Catharine has it again, in the ſame 

ſenſe, in her firſt interview with 

Petruchio : (F. of . 40, 14.) 

" bear” and © difference” after it, are 

terms in heraldry. | 
8, 


30. 
But ſpeak you this &c.] We are 


not to look for any thing ſpecial in 
Benedick's flouting inſtances, ſeq- 
uels to this queſtion: they are meer 
random examples of imposing u 

on ignorant perſons, by telling 8 
em- that the gta of Cupid and 
Vulcan denoted one a game-keeper, 
(Bare finder, as he calls him) and 
the other a carpenter: Nor is any 


thing ſpecial wrap'd-up in those 
expreſſions of his at 32. of the next 


page,. Lite the old tale, &c: their 
ſenſe is no more than this, — Ay, 
this is the old ſtory; deny posit- 
ively, and knock me down that 
way: — His g away ſundays,” at 
16, of that page, is probably what 


the fifth modern fays of it, a pro- 
verbial expreſſion, ſignificant of a 
thing without reſt, | 
11, 8. | 
and he that hits me, &c.] Here 
again we have another expreſſion 
that was likewise proverbial: Adam 
Bell, Clymme of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudefley, were three 
capital outlaws in the company of 
Robin Hood, faith the ſong; Adam 
the moſt in fame for his archery, 
inſomuch that his name became 
applicable to every good ſhooter, 
as we ſay, — a Hector, a Hercules, 
of one eminent for his valour or 
ſtrength. > Venice was in Shakeſ- 
peare's time, and is now,. of ſuch 
celebrity for it's courtezans regu- 
lated by a police, and it's other diſ- 
ſolute gallantries, that there is ſm- 
all occasien for extracts from any 
writer to prove the fitneſs of mak- 
ing that city the exhauſter of all 


Cupid's © gurver as is done at J. 


20. % The "old ends” the ſpeaker 


would not have flouted at 12, 6. 


are old and formal conclusions of 
-ancient letters; fuch as Claudio 


and the Prince had play'd off on 


him, ſpringing from his commit 
von. or grant 


(which the Oxford 
copy — plea) at 13, 4. is 
cause of granting; The faireſt arg- 


ument you can urge to prevail on 
me to be your advocate, is the ne- 


ceſſity you ſtand-in of one to do 
you that ſervice. Once, in the ſenſe 
of once for all, we have ſeen, be- 
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fore in a place the Gloſſary” refers 
to; and the ſpeaker's phrase in the 
next line has the ſame import, a- 
greeing with what preceded. 

| 18, 5. 

and lead bis apes into hell.] The 
ſaying now apply d to the maiden, 
to frighten her into marriage, is — 
that, if ſhe dies an old one, ſhe 
goes to hell certainly ; and her of- 
fice there, will be leading of apes ; 
tis of great antiquity, and it's rea- 
son untraceable: Shakeſpeare varies 
it a little, and makes Beatrice diſ- 
claim the lot and the office; find- 
ing herſelf a lot with the batchel- 
ors,” and dropping the ugly office 
appointed her at the gate of the 
place ſhe's threaten'd with : The 
ſpeech is tax'd by the fifth modern 
with impiety, and what not ; and 
thrown arbitrarily out of his text, 


together with that before it : oth- 


ers, of leſs ſeverity, may think with 
the Revital, that tis no other than 
the harmleſs pleaſantry of a lively 
girl.. Another of his diſchargings 


(but not intentional in him, for he 


had it from those before him) is in 
a line of the laſt page, I. 27: the 
— is many ways injur'd by it; 


us presently in my ſhroud, the ſenſe 
of the true reading, nor has that 
reading's numerouſneſs : — Which 
numerouſneſs, together with ſome 


. addition of humour, we may and 
ought to give to another word co- 
ming from this ſpeaker at 19, 93 


by giving that cingue- pace a kind 
of Gallic pronouncing, approach- 
ing to — /ink-a-pace, 4 like comic 
expreſſion with that at 12. in p. 18, 
we had lately from Los at 
21, 20. of the . of V.“ 
| 19, 29. 

within the houſe is Jove.] The 
word © Jove the third modern ch- 
allenges as a correction: and it is 
ſo of ſome before him ; but not of 
the quarto, whose word is plainly 
as here, but,in Roman letters: A 
tedious note of the challenger's re- 
tails this known ſtory of Fove and 
the thateb' d rogf, and gives us it's 
application; both inſults on und- 
erſtanding, even with very novices. 
> Juſt conceptions of an action 
that is presenting, are as neceſſary 
as a juſt conception of words; they 


are drawn indeed from the words, 
where directions are not aſſiſting, 


but by a larger view of them than 


a reader is often willing to take: 
Of the busy action of this ſcene, 


no view whatever can help us to 
ſuch conception, reading it in the 


moderns: they ſet out with mak- 
ing Hero's two gentlewomen, Ma- 
rgaret and Urſula, enterers with 
or in woolen” does not ney to 125 


itions, and contrary to reason; ſuch 


ir miſtreſs; contrary to old ed- 


entry enhancing much the conſiſt- 
ency of what paſſes between An- 
tonio and Urſula in p. 20: nor is 
their conclusion unanſwerable: for 
Dance exeunt, (the quarto's light 
direction at 21, 24.) three of them 


122 
choose to follow the folio's, in put- 
ting Exeunt firſt, and after it Mu- 
ick for the Dance; a word not in 
the other two, and their Mufck is 


thruſt in after /eaders,” 1. 21: be- 
tween these two directions, come 
the Entry of the Prince, Claudio, 
Benedick, and Balthazar ; and (ſay 
they) others in Maſquerade; com- 
* ending under it Don John and 
Borachio, ſpeakers afterwards; but 
that others will do the ſame, may 
be doubted. Such are the aſſiſtances 


afforded by these gentlemen: and 


after the Prince's converſe with 
Hero, the three latter throw us qu- 
ite off the ſcent, by making Balth- 
azar ſpeaker (at 1, 4, & 6, of b. 20.) 
of What all other copies give to Be- 
nedick; and tightly, as we ſhall ſee. 
Leonato, (the houſe's maſter) his 
niece, daughter, 0 brother, en- 
ter before the reſt, and they only 
are privy to each other's perſons 
and dreſſes: they receive their vi- 
'Sitors, maſqu'd'; and the Prince, — 
Raving ſingl d- out Hero, by chance 
or other ways, after a few ſpeech- 
es open, engages her in a conver- 
ſation apart, his laſt words intim- 
ating it's nature: while this is paſ- 


fing between them, Benedick, Who 


is in ſearch after Beatrice, lights 
upon Margaret; a ſharp one, her 
voice ſuiting her ſharpnefs ; this 


voice (Which ſhe raises at 20, F.) 
betrays her to Benedick, who quits 
Her ſmartly and haſtily; a manner 
resented ſlightly by Margaret, who 
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expreſſes it in her prayer; for her 
—— mc that could 
move as nimbly as the one who 
had juſt left her. The remaining 
part of the action, down to the 
maſquers' exit, incluſive, is now 
erfectly clear d (as we conceive) 
by the present words of that exit 
and of fome preceding directions; 
but an expreſſion or two in it me- 
rits ſpeaking to :— And, firſt, vil. 
lany” (2x, 10.) has no ſuch harſh 
meaning as the fifth modern puts 
on it, namely - malice and impi- 
ety; but oy —roguery, roguiſh- 
neſs, hidden under a term that ſuit- 
ed better the ſpeaker's purpose: 
The fame editor converts impęſſi- 
ble” into impaſſible in this page, and 
in p. 24. into impaſſable, I'. 8 & 25; 
both unneceſſary converſions, (to 
ſay no more of them) and into wo- 
rds the language does not acknow- 
ledge in a ſenſe the paſſages call for 
and which he gives them: impoſ- 
fible conveyance” in the latter, is — 
conveyance beyond conception, im- 
poſſible to be conceiv'd ; and © in- 


paper flanders” = flanders impoſſi- 


e to be true, ſuch ſlanders (ſays 


the Revital) as by their very imp- 
oſſibility confute themſelves. What 


Beatrice ſpeaks of in p. 20, (I. 32.) 
it is moſt likely, the jo 3 
ntry conſider d, was that Italian co- 
mpilement intitI'd - Cento Novel- 


1 bt,” origin (perhaps) of the * Cent 
" Nouvelles nouvelles;” or of ſome En- 
gliſn jeſt-book, model'd after them, 
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and titl'd as ſhe mentions, 
- 1H R206 7:2 | 
" Therefore, all hearts &c.] That 
* Det” may be fetch'd from J. 19, 
and underſtood. in the present line; 
and that, without fetching: it, the 
line is as it ſtands agreable to the 
Engliſh idiom, which (ar r Revi- 
cal fays rightly) admits the impera- 
tive 15 0 0 perſon, is aſſented- 
to readily; and, for these reasons, 
nothing has been diſturb'd: For o- 
ther reasons, the editor cannot for- 
bear acknowledging - that the line 
in the Oxford copy ( Tbrreſore, all 
Bites in love, of your own” fongu- 
et. ) is more to his ſatiſfaction, and, 
he thinks, may be genuine: "heir?" 
written by it's contraction, resem- 
bles your; without ſtudy, or a view 
of the ſecond line, ute presents 
itfelf as an indicative, and will: al- 
ways do ſo; and what the“ Canon, 
objects to our, to wit, a change of 
perſons occasion'd by it, which it 
calls = *aukward,” may not affect 
the unprejudic'd ; who, on the con- 
trary, may ſee advantage in ſuch a 
change as well on the ſcore of ease 
as of try. The metaphor in 
'21.-is from bodies of ſome ſolidity, 
(a waxen image, for inſtance) ex- 
pos'd to a charm'd fire, and melting 
againſt it; a known pra 
Witches, to bring decay upon the 
perſon represented: ſuch a body is 
Faith or fidelity in friendſhip, and 
"ſuth a fire Beauty; which when 


Faith" is expos'd to, it melts away 


into blood,” i. e. paſſion or appet- 
ate, a child of Slaad ſay philoſoph- 
ers. > © therefore.” in 23. is made 
then, and for” in 20. di 


18.477 


. Yea; but ſoz &c.] yea but ſo T an 
apte to doe myſelfe 'wrong : preceded 


by a colon at merry,” is the read- 
ing of old editions; and of mod- 
erns likewise ; with difference but 
of a comma at yea, and at merry a 
ſemioolon; which if it has any ac- 
cordanee with what preceded (any 
fenſe, indeed) the editor wants eygs 
to diſcover it: To him, the words 
appear retractions of what the ſp- 
caker had half aſſented to, — that 


o might be his name abroad, 


upon the ſcore that he mentions; 
and his 2 e is — but hold, ſoft, 
ſtop there; follow'd by an accus- 
ing his on proneneſs to indulge 
ſuſpicions that hurt him: all these 
conceptions; punctuation only con- 
veys to the present reader; who is 
benefited likewise by ſome that has 
gone before, as he will find on 
comparing. . The entry after this 
ſpeech is of Don Pedro ſingly, in 
\choofolio's and copies after them; 


ctice of the other two they make enter with 
Beatrice: a capital abſurdity; as 
may appear, among other things, 
by a bare conſidering what Bene- 
dick ſays at 29. af the present Page, 
and what Beatrice at 32. of 


| arded, by 
the ſecond modern and followers, . 
that verſe might move in their fet- 


— — + — — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the 


* 


page, the Readings present a ſig- 
nal variety at I. 21; and there may 
be those who will give the prefer- 
ence to what they find there: what 
the editor (and ſome before him) 
has chosen, ſeem'd to him an im- 
rov'd expreſſion, coming from the 
Pee: whose firſt was too general; 
the other enter d variety is in fact 
only a printer's blunder, the word 
intended being that of the folio 
after him. ere ene 
| 26, 29. * 0 
Good lord, for alliance !] A ſpri- 
htly anſwer to Claudio, who, in 
bis new flow of ſpirits, calls her — 
cousin; it's meaning Good lord, 
here have I got a new cousin! in 


the next page, (1. 1 5.) ſhe gives him 
joy by this title, in conjunction 


'with Hero: For what reason the 
ſpeech that caus'd this reflection is 


by the Oxford editor given to Le- 


onato, cannot even be gueſſ d. . 
The fifth modern does moſt right- 


ty explain unhappineſs,” at 24. of 


at page, by — unluckineſs, ſome- 
thing unlucky; (not his words, but 
their import :) Unhappy boy, un- 
happy blow, occurs every day in 
enſe of—unlucky; and analo 
may certainly give it's like to the 


' ſubſtantive, but, as the editor th- 
inks at present, ſcarcely without 
an article: for which reason, he is 
bold to recommend a correction, 
and in the text, of "of for an — 


" "dreamt an unhappineſs; the explai- 
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page in which ſhe enters. In that 


ner of unhappineſs gives the article 
filently, but retains gf, which ſpoils 
the flow of the period. For ſatiſ- 
faction about a reading at 26, 7. 
ſee. a note in the . w. of W. at 
16, 3 4; e 3 
10 e 30, 10. We 
term me Claudio; ] In all places 
where this villany of Borachio is 
ſpoke of, Claudio and the Prince 
are ſaid to ſee Hero; at 79, 10. to 
Fee the perſon impos'd on them 
wear Hero's garments ;"an artifice 


of Borachio's, who had perſuaded 


| her,—that, to cover their night-in- 


terview, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
appear ſo, that ſhe/ ſhould be-call'd 
Hero, and himſelf Claudio: the 
overhearers he knew would ſtart 


out upon him when ſhe was re- 
tir d, and in p. 51. we find they did 
ſo; for there, in a ſecond ſpeech 


to his comrade, he acknowledges 
confirming his maſter's © ander; 
which can only be underſtood of 
their ſeizing him to know who the 
Claudio was who had been talking 
with that Hero, who when ſeiz'd 
had confirm d them in their decep- 
tion: ſee too what is ſaid by he 
Prince at 60, 24: What Don John 
promises in 46, (I. 8.) that they 
ſhould ſee the window. enter d, is 
but a ſtroke of his villany, to wo- 
und the deeper; Margaret was li- 
ght, not wanton, and upon no ſuch 
terms with her wooer Borachio: v. 


what himſelf ſays of her at 81, 14 


 &c; and what Leonato at 87, 2 &c. 
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Claudio is made Borachio in the 
three latter moderns; and, as the 
third informs us, in impreſſions 
too of the ſecond following his. 
Judges of composition, and acqu- 
ainted with printers' dealings, will 
as inſtantly embrace the present 
correction in 1. 14. (reading the 
paſſage over) as they will the qua- 
rto word“ truth juſt before it, whi- 


ch has been relinquiſh'd for truths. 


1, 27% 
and her hair all be &c.] An ob- 
lique reflection upon ladies' pleacing 
themſelues in their hair's colour: 
the golden was then in vogue; and 
where God had not beſtow'd it, art 
did.c->This page's plain corruption 
at 13. was let ſtand by the firſt mo- 
dern: as was that at 4. in the next 
page, by him and the two after 
im; the fourth makes it cade- 
fox, (ſenſe unknown) and the fifth 
" bid fox: not embrac'd by the ed- 


itor with opinion that this fox was. 


125 
Ithazar's ſhare of them is a pleasant 
and natural image of the excuſes 
and ſhufflings made by fingers; the 
Prince's, proper; and Benedick's, 
equal to moſt that come from him: 
Yet it was this ſpeech, perhaps, 
that drew cenſure upon the whole: 
it's beginning was not conceiv'd, 
for want of the ſingle directing 
word, now before it, teaching us— 
that a musick preceeds the Song,” 
and that Benedick's wit turns up- 
on that musick. The ſinger's trap 
for compliment at 33, 11. is avoid- 
ed by the Prince with great hum- 
our: whose © Yea, marry ;” (I. 19.) 
is not addreſſ'd to the finger, as 
former copies have pointed it ; but 
to Claudio, or Leonato, who, we 
ſhould conceive, have been talking 


with him during Benedick's afide. 
34s 2. 
By my troth, my lord, &c.] No- 


thing wanted to make very good 


-ſenſe of this ſpeech, (converſible 


an animal, as the corrector concei- ſenſe) but ſomething a fuller poin- 


v'd of it; but that fox among boys 
which Hamlet ſpeaks of at 91, 10. 
The correction in 22. of that page 
is from the third and fifth mod- 
erns, and muſt be right: the crot- 
chet lyes in that word, and the 
two before it; all, fetch'd from 
what had immediately preceded, 
ſpoke by Balthazar. Five ſpeeches, 
beginning with one of his at I. 12, 
are thrown to the page's. bottom, 
by the ſecond ind fourth moderns, 
for reasons kept to themſelves; Ba- 
o 


ting at firſt, and the break after 
Affection given it by the fifth mo- 
dern: It concludes with two diffe- 
rent ſentences, both imperfect quad 


verba, but made ſenſe by the tone: 
—_— that, we add is certain to 


one of them; and to the latter, = 
to ſay how much, or, to ſpeak the de- 
gree of it, i. e. of the affection: this 
were better apprehended if In ſhort 
had preceded, — In ſhort, 7 ig paſt 
the infinite of thought; thought, 
ſtretch'd to it's utmoſt, can never 
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paint the degree of it. Common 
reason directed to an exclusion of 
*you” at 1. 13, though ſuffer'd to 
ſtand till now... The © ba{/-pence” 
ſpoken of by Leonato, (35, 9.) that 
were like -the fragments of Beat- 
rice's letter, were the divided half- 
pence of the old filver penny; wh- 
ich has a croſs impreſſ'd on it, er- 
eaſ d, and indented; through which 
it might be broke into two or four 
equal pieces, half pence or farth- 
ings.” contemptible is us'd pur- 
posely by the Prince at 36, 14. in 
the double ſenſe of contemptible 
and contemptuous, to abuse Bene- 
dick; and at 15, 17, and 20, Clau- 
dio reaches him out a handle for 
divers other abuſes; that at 20. 
copies after the quarto make furn- 
iſh'd by Leonato, for no reason 
that can be ſeen: What he does 
ſay at 25 &c,. together with the 
firſt half of Don Pedro's reply, th- 
ose expungers mention'd a while 
ago (32, 12.) ſerve in the ſame man- 
ner, and without a reason as usual. 
Benedick's fine ſoliloquy when his 
betrayers are gone, cannot be con- 
ceiv'd as it ought in former copies, 
without entire diſregard of their 
pointing. Fg 


41, 2. 

Why, you ſpeak true: &c.] We 
have had in this ſcene's beginning 
two errors, of either printer or co- 
pyiſt, cur'd properly by the mod- 
erns; the firſt was blind to them: 
at 1 5. of the present page, that firſt 
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en'd his eyes a little and found 
that not was not right; but he 
might as well have flept on, as 
make fo ill a correction of it as his 
for in which: the others have foll- 
ow'd him. . With this ſpeech be- 
gin a number of little matters, me- 
riting observation, which we. ſhall 
take in their order. Upon I. 6, The 
antick(ſays the fifth modern) was a 
buffoon character in the old Eng- 


iſb farces, with a blacked face and 


a patch- work habit. What I would. 
obſerve from hence is, that the 
name of antick. or antique, given to 
this character, ſhews at the peo 
ple had ſome traditional ideas of 
its being borrowed from the ancient 
mimes, who are thus deſcribed by 
Apuleius, mimi centunculo, fuligine 


faciem' obdutti.” — as an explanation 


of Hero's compariſon, this comm- 
ent is right; the reſt admits a de- 
mur, but is given as curious. In 
his emendation of agat, l. 8, (gi- 
ven to the third modern; and, out 
of him, copy'd by the ſucceding) 
which he makes - aglet, he is wide 
enough of the mark: the old read- 
ing, agat, is confirm'd by the word 
cut; and by this compariſon's oc- 
currence before in another part of 
the Poet: (v. 2. H. 4. 12, 21.) 
his aglets were form'd in molds, 
and not car. A corruption at 22. 
by the firſt folio, (v. Readings”) 
led the way to a further which th- 
ree moderns have follow'd: and 2!l 
moderns except the firſt have th- 


6k ea tt 2s 
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ought to mend the line that comes 
after it, by reading - as tis to die 


with' tickling ;” forgetting, or not 


regarding, the large number of 
words related to tic&/mg which Sh- 
akeſpeare and other bards of the 
time make triflyllables, © bearing” 
in 42, I. 7, the greater part of rea- 
ders will know, is carriage, car- 
riage of the perſon, addreſs: but 
many may ſtop at argument, wh- 
ich muſt be—reason, reasoning, ex- 
cellence in that faculty; for, with- 
out inſertion of that, the ſpeaker 
has ſaid nothing. What her lady 
replies at 12. is a levity, indicating 
her rais'd ſpirits: they are quickly 
to have a tumble; and a very ſig- 
nal prognoſtic of it, we have juſt 
been hearing out of her own mouth 
at 27. and two following lines of 
the laſt page : Divers of these om- 
ious ſpeeches occur in Shakeſp- 
eare, — as from Hotſpur, Cæsar, 
Antony, Deſdemona &c; 'twas a 
doctrine of the ancients — that the 
Genius ſuggeſted them, and he has 
given it full credit. A reading of 
the moderns in 17. deserves conſi- 
dering. | 105 


nant 2s >, I. 
Sbe ſhall be buryd &c.] In this 
4p oh former reading with a- 
ce,” the Revisal diſcovers humour 
ſimilar to that from Iago with wh- 
ich he concludes his praise of a 
deserving woman indeed: where 
that writer would place his break, 
to diſtinguiſh this oyJux rag d- 
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oi, (as another gentleman calls it) 
we know not ; but, place it as he 
ſhall like, no pronouncer of the 
paſſage, with face, can convey to 
us any image of the humour con- 
ceited, or of any other humour, in 
this editor's mind: for which rea- 
son, he has acceded to a change of 
the third modern's that is fertile 
enough of it, if he has conceiv'd 
the phrase rightly; which it's cor- 
rector has not, nor the one who 
has follow'd him the Oxford edi- 
tor: The corrector proves it a ph- 
rase in uſe by ſome quotations fr- 
om Fletcher, but goes no farther ; 
nor do his quotations come up to 
what we think was it's ſenſe, but 
without power of proving it from 
any other quotations :—let us ſup- 
pose, for once, that this mode of 
burying was us'd anciently for the 
felo de ſe ; there is ſomething in it 
ſignificant of the church's ſentence 
upon the. guilty of ſuch a crime, 
that they were not to look for mer- 
ey, or caſt an eye towards heaven; 
Will not the Prince's phrase, thus 
interpreted, be both a proper and a 
witty reply to what Claudio has 
ſaid of Beatrice? Phrases not un- 
derſtood are ſubject to these cor- 
ruptions; and that printer ho in 
25. of the laſt page could make 
can cannot, (chang'd in four lat- 
ter moderns) was capable of turn- 
ing heels” into face, to bring it to 
his conception. Love and the 
melancholy paſſions are n by 
2 
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lates and the ffute, the ſerenade 
is perform'd with them; hence the 
picking-out these at 1. 20. by Cl- 
audio, as indications of what he 
and the Prince find in Benedick. . 
A large foho omiſſion, that ends in 
this page, but commences at 1. 31. 
of the page before it, may perhaps 
be accounted for by ſaying — that 
that edition was printing when the 
Spaniſh match was on foot, and 
Spain govern'd. The word 79-mor- 
row” (46, 18.) is, with great taſte, 
connected with what preceeds in 
modern copies. 1 1 041 


| | 48, 3. We 1 

We will rather &c.] The firſt e- 
dition's compositor, weary of put- 
ting numerals (as he had done in 
three ſpeeches) after Watch,” be- 

easing himſelf in this of that 
trouble; and you have no more of. 
them, from him or the folio's, till 
you come to the ſtarting- out of 
this Watch upon Don John's foll- 
owers in p. 51: moderns have di- 
ſtinguith'd ſome few of these wat- 
chmen's ſpeeches ; but the laſt in 
49, and the two in 50, we are left 
to fix as we can: The two firſt are 
appropriated by their nature to the 
Watch in office, the conſtable of 
the night; and the reader who 
ſhall pay ſome attention to a ſpeech 
of the firſt Watch at 52, 3. will in- 


cline to think, with the editor, th- 


at the laſt is his property: A moſt 


ſtrange negligence, from ſome qu- 
arter or other, had join'd to Con- 
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rade's ſecond” attempt to make the 
Watch hear him, at 1. 8. of that 
page, the whole curious ſpeech th- 
at comes after it, which breaths 
nothing but watchman; the third 
modern's ſagacity diſcover'd the er- 
ror firſt, and adjudg'd the ſpeech 
as we ſee. -> The relation this ch- 
ange bore to the matters the note 
ſet out with, has led the: editor a-- 
way from the observation defign'd. 
by him upon things intermediate: 
And, firſt, the interference of Ver- 
ges (at 48, 29.) in his learned bro- 
ther's department, perplex'd the e- 
ditor ſomething.; but looking for- 
ward a little, he ſaw the cause of 
it: This fine charge was a ſtand- 
ing piece of wit of good. Dogber- 
ry's, known to Verges as having 
often been treated with it: he re- 
tails an article in a fear his partner 
ſhould miſs it, and himſelf. and 
company, lose the rich conceit it is. 
follow'd by. vigitant at 25. of the 
next page, is as good a word for 
the ſpeaker as vagrom or desart- 
leſs” (1..e. — in 47 l. 7 & 
23: the ſecond folio chang'd it, 
and moderns adopt the change. For 
villany (a term of Borachio's at 
50 13.) the fifth modern aſſerts — 
The ſenſe abſolutely requires us 
to read villain, and his Revizer gi- 
ves into it; forgetting. what he has 
often observ'd upon like occasions, 
that. this word is a metonymy. The 
ſame modern treats us too with a 
comment upon ſome other of Bor- 
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achio's expreſſions ; © unconfirm'd” in 
r7, and ſhaven Hercules at 1. 3. 
of the next page: the latter he qu- 
ite miſtakes, as the Revrsal has ſh- 
ewn ; and the other has not the 
comment it ſhould have; the word 
means—a noviciate in roguery, one 
not confirm d in it. 
52, 26. 

By my troth, 's not fo good;] The 
movements of this moſt rapid of 
all diſcourſers, Margaret, the four 
latter moderns have thought fit to 
retard a little, by reading it not, 
it's but, Clap us, and with thinking, 
here and in other 'parts of this ſc- 
ene: her o thinking” (55, 2.) is — 
on thinking; and the party's wind 
muſt be good, who can foHow her 
as ſhe ought in that ſpeech's deli- 
very. Of like rapidneſs is her deſ- 
cription of the dutcheſs of Milan's 
gown in the next-page ; which is 
now intelligible throughout, with 
the aid of pointing, except perhaps 
in 1. 6: whose © underborn is meant 
of the*pearls,” that they had under 
them ſtrips of à b/uerſh tinſel; and 
not of the gown's lining, as has 
been thought. What ſhe would 
have Beatrice ſing at 28. of that 
page, was a famous air of that time 
that is ſpoke of elſewhere: the rub 
ſhe gets from that lady in return, 
is a ſmart one; lying in the equi- 
vocal meaning of x barns,” whose 

roper ſpelling is—bearns, in a ſenſe 
intended. See the GHH. 
$7» 17. 


129: 
here's that ſhall drive ſome of them 


to @a non come] The word at this 
quotation's conclusion ſhould have 
been put at bottom in the dreſs it 
has worn 'till now, which is—non- 
come; running through all editi- 
ons but one, ſo. typ'd, and fo hy- 
phen'd; the quarto being that one, 
in which it appears a word with- 
out hyphen : It had neither hum- 
our nor ſenſe either way ; unleſs 
conceiv'd in it's present form, h- 
en it wore another: which form is 
ſignificant, as we know, of — nan 
compos ; a pleasant quid pro quo of 
the ſpeaker, who means non plus; 
and it is his head, which is tap'd 
in ſpeaking with the fingers of ei- 
ther hand, that is to drive them to 
this“ non-com. Readings of play- 
er editors, and alterations by mod- 
ern ones, have abated this ſcene's 
humour in ſeveral parts of it, and 
hurt the flow of it's language: v. 
J. R; and those of the latter mo- 
derns at 10 & 23. of the laſt page, 
and 16. of this; and the Oxford 
editor's doings at 56, 11: Dogber- 
ry's reply in that line is to a word 
he miſtakes for- riches, or wealth- 
ineſs, or ſomething of that ſort; a 
greater blunder than common, but 
ſuiting him: — Van for and is not 
notic'd as a correction, there or any 
where elſe, by the present editor; 
being a form it wears frequently in 
all the books of that time. 


59. 17, 
Out on thy ſeeming !] A juſt corr- 
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ection, property of the ſecond mo- 
dern originally: What follows has 
had it's change, and it's comment 
likewise; v. the Revisale the firſt, 
-abſurd ; the other, not approv'd by 
this editor; who ſees no reason 
why write ſhould not be accep- 
ted in it's common and ordinary 
ſenſe, and Claudio's intention in 
it, — that, were he poet, he would 
take the pen up, and play the ſati- 
riſt upon ſuch a ſeming”® as that 


he exclaims againſt ; which, upon 


these words, he proceeds to ſet fo- 
rth in the very colours of ſatire. 
'The metrical defect at 1. 6. is heal'd 
by reading — approg in the three 
latter moderns ; an uncouth word, 
and cause of the verſe's moving un- 
couthly: the present method has 
paſſion, and clearneſs from those 
objections. > There will be found 
in their proper place ſome variati- 
ons of readings in p. 60. that aſk a 
little reflection: but none is want- 
ed for © liberal,” in 24. of that page; 
whose ſenſe is ſeen at once, to be 
frank and open in telling things, 
tberal of his tongue. 

| t. 6 

Griev'd I, I bad but one? &c.] 
"frugal nature's frame is, in lang- 
uage of poetry, — nature's frugality 
in framing; and, fo taken, the pre- 
sent quoted line, and the follow- 
ing, want as little the paraphraſti- 
cal comment made of them in the 
Canons, as the change that gave 
riſe to it: In ſetting forth the fu- 
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tility of another ridiculous change 
at 1. 10. of this page, it is rightly 
ſaid in those Canons, —= that * mine, 
and it's four gradations in ſequel, 
are nominatives in apposition with 
He; the relative expreſſd in ſome 
of them, being underſtood in the 
reſt. A valuable recover'd reading 
at 3. ought to be pointed out; an 
unimpaſſion'd and unauthoriz'd, 
Poe, ſupplying it's place in mod- 
erns. What ſome of them have fol- 
low'd in 27. (v. Readings”) ſeems 
a player's correction : And in me- 
nding the falſe conſtruction at 8. 
of the page opposite, the Oxford 
method is taken preferable to that 
of others; for this cause among 
others, that obcer vation is a bet- 
ter word than it's plural, which 
more inclines to particulars: = 
* book,” the ſecond line after, is 
reading again; unconſider' d by 
the Revital, who is very positive 
the word ſhould be Gt 
64, 9. 

But they ſhall find, &c.] Tis un- 
doubtedly a good rule, — that edi- 
tors are not to mend what is well ; 
but ſhould we limit this rule to 
what has grammar, and may ſome- 
how be defended, they were man 
times over-ſtraiten'd, and cut of 
from doing even juſtice to authors 
publiſh'd like Shakeſpeare: Thus 
princeſſe may be defended in l. 
153 for we have ſeen her intended 
husband rank'd in that claſs at the 
bottom of laſt page, and the word 


wad Ys 
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is fix'd on us here as ſtrong as 
printing can fix it, a parentheſis 
closing the words that follow: not- 
withſtanding which, the three lat- 
ter moderns have not fear'd to ad- 
juſt the line as above; nor we af- 
ter them, certain of approbation: 
In the fame predicament are ind 


in the present line, and /e at 


65, 5; both perfectly intelligible, 
and diſagreeing with nothing round 
them in ſenſe ; 'tis ſound that. cre- 
ates ſuſpicion in both, the latter 
ſtrengthen'd by repetitions: For 


where is that contemner of Shake- 


ſpeare, who will attribute to him 
ſuch a poverty of ſenſe and expreſ- 
fion as that paſſage exhibits, retai- 
ning lie? whose over-frequent oc- 
currence in it hurts another way ; 
diſguſting the car as much, or ne- 
arly as much, as do the jingle of 


ind, kind, and mind, in the lines 


refer d- to in this page: Upon these 
grounds chiefly, (but others are not 
wanting) the editor ſees his fault, 
and his fearfulneſs, in putting into 
the claſs of things ſpecious, read- 
ings to which the text is intitI'd 
namely cause for kind,” in the pr- 
esent line; and /ove for liſe in the 
other, from the ſecond and fourth 
moderns. In the claſs above- men- 
tion'd is enter'd, properly, an em- 
endation of a word in l. 1; (p. 65.) 
for if rack be interpreted, as it 
may be, — over-ſtretch, over-rate, 
there is ſeemingly an anticlimax ; 
but this is left to opinion. The 


comma that moderns put after 
moving, l. 9, they had from the 
fecond folio; there is none in co- 
pies before it, and none ſhould be; 
'tis a compound of great beauty, 


expreſſive of female movements in 


gait and otherways, as le is of 
the ſprightlineſs that often goes. 
with their delicacy. The © alas” at 
that page's bottom is found in the 
Oxford copy, but coming-an after 


grief. N 
67, 32 


Surely, a princely teſtimony ! &c. ] 
The 8 Ay ruſt — 
might have been ſpar' d for county 
(conte) is near as frequent as count: 
The laſt member of a compound 
that follows, is ſpelt comfect; th- 
ought an error for what is now in 
the text, rather than comfit which 
is it's ſenſe: and this (poffibly) 
may be the place's true reading, 
(v. J. R,“) and it's explanation wi- 
thal;: Princes, and counties Sure- 
ly, a princely teſtimony; a goodly co- 
unt, count confect; | ſugar - plum 
count] a ſweet gallant, ſurely ! a2 
An improv'd reading at 68, 5. (and 
likely to be a true one) is enter'd in 
the Collection: At 1. 9. of that 
page, the lady's hand is lay'd hold 
of; and at 17, kiſſ'd, in witneſs of. 
what is.promis'd. 

\ Hy © OT 

Dog. Is our whole diſſembly appe- 
ar'4?| What the Entry of this ſcene 
in it's old wording, it is hop'd the 
reader remembers; and likewise 
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fomething of it's performers, ſpo- 
ken generally: it will now be ne- 
eeſſary, to be a little particular; 
and give, in ſummary manner, the 
diverſities of old editions from this 
in reſpect of the laſt article; those 
of Entry are ſeen. In the firſt place, 
there is but a ſingle diverſity (ma- 
terial diverſity) in any ſpeech's aſ- 
ſignment, between the quarto and 
all the folio's, which diverſity is in 
the Readings: Keeper, a preſs-cor- 
ruption of Kempe, ſtands before the 
ſpeech that {is. quoted; and Kemp, 
at length, or denoted by it's initi- 
als, before every other ſpeech in 
the ſcene (two excepted) where at 
present ſtands Dog. i. e. Dogberry: 
Of all Verges's ſpeeches, (one ex- 
cepted) the name Couley or Cow! 

is· fatherer; the one excepted ſpeech 
of this gentleman is at 70, 9. and 
is prefac'd by Conſt. i. e. Conſtable: 
the full word uſhers-in one of Do- 
gberry's at 25. of that page; and 
the word Andreu (ſuppos'd a nick- 
name of Kemp's) his other excep- 
ted ſpeech at 68, 28: Conſtable was 
the title of both of them, the lat- 
ter either aſſuming or having real 
priority. Thus, it cannot but be 
acknowledg'd from these premises, 
that there is, in fact, no alterati- 
on in matters ſpoken of yet: but 
towards the ſcene's conclusion, are 
two; for which a ſeperate note was 
once intended, as may appear in 
it's reference, but the present may 


ſerve as well. The ſpeech at 1. 26. 
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(p. 70.) in old editions is this, — 
Let tbem be in the hands of Cox- 
combe ;” and the beſt of those edi- 
tions (the quarto) makes Couley ſp- 
eaker of it, i. e. Verges: the cutt- 
ing off it's conclusion, and makin 

out of it a diſtin& ſpeech for Con- 
rade, was the act of the fifth mo- 
dern; but in aſſignment of what is 
left he follows the folio's, and con- 
verts the bandt into hand: These 
are ſeveral matters; but, belong- 


ing to one ſpeech, are conſider'd as 


one complex correction, and ſo ti- 
tl'd: The other change to be not- 
ed is at 31. of that page, and lyes 
in it's wrong aſſignment, which all 
moderns have rectify' d; the word 
before them was—Couley, coin'd by 
printers undoubtedly out of Con. 


fancy'd Cour: With the divided ſp- 


eech afore-ſpoke of, other courſes 


are taken by the third and fourth 


moderns which are not entitl'd to 
mention. And now, uninfluenc'd 
by reflection from us upon the few 
alter'd parts of this ſcene and the 
unalter'd bulk of it, let the judi- 
cious conſider it; weigh it in it's 
characters, it's accordances with 
what has preceded in the conclu- 
sion of act the third, with what 
follows in that of ſcene the firſt of 
the next act, and mark it's unities 
every where: and, having done ſo, 
let a modern be taken up, (the firſt 
at hand) and the ſcene read in him; 
rememb'ring always — that Town- 
clerk occurs no where but in the 


entry, in any copy prior to the firſt 
modern ; and that the ſenſe of it's 
heedleſs giver in that place, was 
certainly pariſh-clerk, i. e. Sexton. 
2 a 2, 4. é K 
Bid forrow, —— ;] ſorrow wage, 
forrow watve, and forrownng cry, 
hem | when he ſhould groan, are, ſe- 
verally, readings made or propos'd 
in the line before us; (v. Revital.) 
excluſive of another ſtrange chan 
or two in moderns before the third: 
the method taken at present gives 
ſenſe to the member quoted, and 
withal the ſtricteſt conformity in 
manner and caſt of language with 
every other part of the ſpeaker's 
argument, and the change that gi- 
ves them is of the minuteſt. >> An 
expreſſion of like levity with this, 
was reſtor'd to 1. 26. by the ſecond 
modern originally: the philoſophers 
ſpoken of thereabouts were the Sto- 
icks, and the mended line's words 
have allusion to the © apathy” of 
that ſect, as ſaith rightly the fifth 
modern; vrit the ftyle is—writ in 
the ſtyle, us'd the ſtyle of gods in 
their writings; and patterns of ſuch 
a ſtyle, that ſame modern exhibits 
from Seneca. The ſole modern who 
mends the verſe's defect at 73, 12. 
is the fourth, and he does it by - 


x . 


wrongeth. 0 


Gentlemen FR — will not wake 
your patience*] Brother Antony's pa- 
tience has been ſo exemplary, and 
Leonato's likewise, that their rep- 
Vol. II. 


Much Ads about Nothing. 
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lier could do no leſs than remind 
them of it in this ironical compli- 

ment: where patience is it's rev- 
erſe; and they are told, that that 
reverſe is aſleep, and ſhould not be 
wak'd by them by angry ſpeeches 
on their part: = wrack, and rack, 
are the changes that wake” has 
ſuffer d; and all remembrance of 
irony is wip'd clean out of editors. 
Play off; ſhoot off, and a hund- 
red other ſuch. phrases, juſtify the 
correction in 29. of the laſt page, 
which came firſt from the third 


modern: A ſmall omiſſion before it 


in I. 14. had help'd him and the 
reſt in a refluction of that line to 
very good measure: and, without 
omiſſion or any thing, the Oxford 
editor might — lengthen'd his 
reduction to measure of ſpeeches 
in 75, Which he began at 1. g. but 
ſtop' d at the brothers exit. Three 
reasonable good notes of the fifth 
modern's, — upon 74, 11; 66, 6; & 
63, 20 Ware overpaſſ ed by the edi- 
tor, as being out of his walk and 


in that of eſſayiſts. 


76, 13. | 
give him another flaff, &c.] The 


phrase that follows these words, 


we had lately as a compariſon ; (v. 
"a.y.1.1.” 59, 29.) here tis prover- 
bial, and applicable (as we ſee) to 
one in anger ; the angry man's ex- 
preflions—*" career, and charge it, 
— (v. the ſpeech before) were it's 
apt introductions. The fame ſpea- 
ker gives us another * in 
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16: the ſenſe obvious, namely — 
that if he had plung'd himſelf in 
anger, he knew how to get out a- 
but it is 10 d, is 
ribs — — — a i gir- 
dle's buckle behind was of old the 
ſignal of one preparing for comb- 
at, a boxing- match; which if it 
went not forward, the girdle went 
back again to it's place. Another 
of these proverbial ex preſſions co- 
mes from Don Pedro at 78, 4; and 
is ſignificant of nan turning youth, 
in that place lover: the ſober c/oak 
was the man's dreſs, to which wi 4 
anſwers ; the lover bereft of wit, 
and the man uncloak d, were both 
ent ridieulous. The replier's 
ions bear a little hard up- 
ladies; and upon men too, 
ey Geo they hol in their chains: 
tlie man a "giant, in ſuch a caſe, 
Ted about by an pe; and, in wie- 
dom, the ape's inferior. The read- 
ing of 1. 11. (fee below) is — er me 
, In the moderns, after the ſec- 
a folio : but the better phrase is 
— et be; of known import, and 
frequent r Shakeſpeare. 
16. 


Impose me to "what penance &c.] 
Ceitainly an 'inaccuracy, but not 
"mended by the Oxford copy's 
Expoſe; nor otherwise reducible to 
modern exactneſs, but by reading 
— Impose on me : this, though not 
the greateſt of licences, the editor 
has not ventur'd on; in a belief 
that Unpote might mean — aſe, 


Much i4do about Nothing. 


(Taſte me to bat penance &c.) and 
be ſo hazarded | by the poet for the 
avoiding of on's concurrence with 
" pon.” A. casual omithon of bid 
my” (fix lines after) by the ſecond 
folio, ſet to work the compositor 
of a later folio ; and I cannot bid 
vou is, by him, made You cannot 
bid my which, with again at the 
verſe's-end to make measure, is the 
reading of all moderns: but the 
caution with which the 
expreſſes Himſelf, has no little be- 
auty ; and his words would have 
preference with the judicious, even 
without the ſanction of the elder 
and better copies. „ Writers, pre 
osemen and verſemen, banter the 
men of dreſs of that time, for a 
lock of hair, hanging below the 
reſt, which they cheriſh'd and cu- 
wry \nicely,-and:call'd—alove-lock:: 
this, with another faſhion then pr- 


evalent of men's wearing 
is fatiriz'd by the. oder in mags 
comes from Dogbioiry at at 22. of the 


next page; the populace, who have 
a wit to 2 call d the ring 
the lach hey But this humour 
about a el and 2 — of perſo- 
nizing Deform d. | 
him the extraordinary ras) 
— follows after those words, ſhould 
(in likelihood) be founded upon 
ſomething particular that was the 
publick talk at that time: other- 
wise, the wit is but poor; and we, 
to whom the knowledge of this 
particular has not deſcended, can 


ſearce laugh at it. 


| V2, 28. | 
ſhall I always keep above ftairs 8] 
meaning (ſays it's corrector, the 


third modern,)—ſhall I be always a 
chamber-maid ? he is follow'd in 


his correction by those after him; 


and muſt always be fo, notwith- 


ſtanding the reading's diftance, 
ſach as would fit the ſpeech to the 
character: which is that of a ſpr- 
ightly wench that has humour, 
which ſhe puſhes to the extream 


verge of decency; if not beyond it 


2 hittle ; her ſudden leaving of Be- 


nedick, and the reply ſhe makes to 
his observation on her © bucklers,” 
(83, 5.) ſhew a conſciouſneſs in 
herfelf that ſhe had done it in that 
inſtance. > The inſertion in 32. of 
that page, and the correction in 8 5, 
(I. 19.) are, as might be expected, 
in modern copies: — There is left 
in 84, 12. a plain impropriety : 
"will in the line — 
cords ill with maintain d, a verb 
present were better; unleſs you will 
falve it this way, that her fallin 
in love was at a time when his bad 
parts maintain d ſo politick a ſtate of 
evil, that they will not even now ad- 


mit any good part to intermingle with 
them.” 
86, 1. 


Hang thou there &c.] The mak- 
ing this a part of the epitaph, by 
the firſt folio and all editions from 
that, is the very counterpart- of 
what was' done by the ſame copies 
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by ere copies place it, and pre 
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with a ſong of the laſt play; v. 
"m. n. d. p. 24: the lines at that 
ge's bottom are not plainer — 
words diſmiſſing the train, than 
these are words of one affixing the 
epitaph when he has read it over, 
Claudio being the one; whose na- 
me is but remov'd from l. 3, wh- 
ad to 

the thing he reads: the affixing, 
and the musick that follows it, are 
in conſequence of Leonato's injun- 
ctions at 80, 28. The Song's diff- 
erent measures denote intention of 
difference in the musick it was to 
go to: pefform'd in a church, it's 
firſt part was (probably) defign'd a 
fort of church-chanting ; the reſt; 
a full air of the utmoſt ſolemnity, 
which it has in it's very words ; à 
folemnity deftroy'd in the Oxford 
copy, by turning all it's dactyls to 
trochees through means of fuch ri- 
diculous botchings as are frequent 
in that edition. The alteration in 
Is. is in the whole ſet of moderns, 
and follow'd willingly ; that ſpeech 


g could with no propriety come from 


an attendant, as does the ſecond in 
this ſcene, before which is = Lord 
in old copies: In pointing 1. 25, 
and reading © ſþeed's,” i. e. ſpeed us, 
the three latter are follow'd ; but 
not with like internal aſſurance of 
being right in it: men are often 
prophets in hope ; and, inſtead of 
addreſſing Hymen to ſpeed him 


(proſper him) in the match that 


was Coming; Claudio's warmth of 
2 
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youth might ſuggeſt to him, that 
there was a Hymen (a match) ſpee- 
ding towards him, of luckier iſſue 
tban this (this late Hymen) for 
a hom we render up this wa. 

15 45+ 885! an 
This ſame is ſhe, &c.] Three of 


this ſcene's ſpeeches are, by ſever- 
al moderns, and all the old copies, 
lay d at wrong doors: This is the 


firſt of them; and, by only turn- 


ing the leaf, and reading the latter 


end of a . 
you will fee the fitneſs of it's pre- 
sent aſſignment, made by the third 
modern in ſilence, and ſo taken in- 
to the fifth: A ſecond is opposite 
to it; whose gentleneſs, and it's 
word cousin, together with Clau- 
dio's joining in it, and another 
*cousmm” from Hero, ſpeak her ow- 
ner of this too: The laſt (90, 9.) 
admits no diſpute; though, as'twere 
a thing that would cause it, reasons 
and long quotations are brought in 
ſupport of it, by it's firſt mover, 
the third modern. His and the 


peech that begins at 8, 


* 


Othello. 


Oxford editor's change in* I would 
not deny you,” l. 5, (reading one—yet, 
the other note, for the negative) 
wipes out all the pleasantry of Bea- 


_ trice's cunning aſſent, which pays 


Benedick for his Come, I wilt have 
tbee:" in her arch reasons for yield- 
ing, he is beat at his own weapons; 
and, indeed, has nothing to do for 
it but what he does at 1. 9, - ſtop 


her mouth with a kiſs : — What 


paſſes between these wits in the 
page before, p. 89, (beginping at 
where- Benedick queſtions her, 1, 
14.) was never read by the editor 
without exciting ideas of the fam- 
ous dialogue ode between Horace 
and Lydia: Beatrice rises there u- 

him, as the other does upon 
her. ſpark; but it cannot be ſeen in 
moderns, nor their changes repor- 
ted: it is now given after the qu- 
arto, exactly; with exception of 
one word, (er in 1. 17.) found in 
the Oxford editor's copy, and there 
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Rod. Never tell me, Ko.] Iago's 
haſte to excuse himſelf, cuts off 


the conclusion of Roderigo's rep- 


nn. 


roaches; and Roderigo's paſſion 


Othello. 


makes imperfe& the excuſe of Ia- 


go: This is nature's proceeding in, 


like caſes; and, in that thought, 
it has been presum'd to ease the 
text of ſome words in I. 5; that 
hurt measure, and are even leſs 
neceſſary to convey the ſpeaker's 
intention, than — and not tell me of 
it, or other like ſuppliment, would 
be, at the end of the ſpeech quot- 
ed : the retrench'd words ſeem the 
iſſue of ſome player's invention, 
who was willing to let you ſee—he 
knew what was' coming ; which 
perhaps he did not know in the 
caſe of the other ſpeech, which th- 
erefore eſcap'd corruption. But this 
is not the fourth modern's judg- 
ment of this diſcarded abbor me : 
he finds them of great importance; 
and, for a good entrance upon the 
„Othello“ of his copy, — by them, 
and by dint of other contrivances, 
makes you verſes throughout the 
reſt of this page ſcanning to ut- 
moſt nicety ; no gigantic lines of 
fix feet, nor no middle redundan- 
cies ; for these are carefully hunt- 
ed out where there was poſſibility, 
and not ſeldom where there was 
none without a treſpaſs on reason: 
Such a treſpaſs is the throwing- out 
of for in 1. 16, by him and oth- 
ers; the word that follows is mo- 
noſyllable, and in the word before 
is that forbidden redundancy the 


cause that for was ſent packing. g 


The hyphen'd word in I. 10. is a 
participle, and that paſſage's con- 
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ſtruction imperfect as well as the 
two preceding: for this is Iago's 
ſenſe in it; Here has he had three 
city great ones, ſuing to him in 
perſon, ſtanding with cap in hand, 
after which he flies off to ſpeak 
of his own 22 at 12, re- 
turns to his former matter. 


* 4» 4. 

One Michael Caſſio, &c.] No o- 
ther paſſage but this, ſpeaks of Ca- 
ſſios country; but many of his be- 
ing unmarry'd, and as many of the 
properneſs of his perſon, his hand- 
ſomeneſs: Iago in 53. (I. 14.) is 
made a Florentine too; a miſtake 
certainly, for in 61, 21. and again 
in p. 104. (line the laſt) he calls 
himſelf— a Venetian: — Viſe then, 
a former reading in next Iine, can- 
not ſtand upon any grounds; Iago 
is not concern'd in it, for he was 
no Florentine; nor Caſſio, for he 
was no marry'd man: but face” 
may, (not phyz, as in the Oxford 
edition) and moſt undoubtedly did 
ſo, however it came corrupted; the 
imputed country of Caſſio being 
contradicted by no circumſtances, 
and the whole play throughout tur- 
ning upon his handſomeneſs, his 
fair face as the other calls it in ſc- 
orn: his ſaying it almoſt damn d 
him, is not a ſcorn but a truth; 
for ſuch is the perilous condition 
of beauty, male and female. 0/4 
radatian, I. 21, is the gradation 
observd of old; and, ſo taken, 
obere is rather a looſe expreſſi- 
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on, and ought 

hen - but why 
alter d, (here, and in p. 11, T. 9 & 
16.) is not conceiv'd by the editor; 
when, in this page, as rare a term 
as that ſtands * it; and after 
it is one as rare in propose, which 
has there the uncommon ſenſe of 
diſcourſe, as in m. a. a. u. acce 


poſſibly to be 


it therefore for counſellors, mem- 
bers of the council, as the Gloſſary 
gives it. > A more negligent ex- 
preſſion than the one we have juſt 
noted, occurs in I. 24. of the next 
page; whose bm,” firſt and ſecond, 
relate to different perſons, undiſ- 
tinguiſh'd but by a comma in any 
copy PROT: a ſtrong theſis u- 
pon the firſt, and it's present col- 
on, ſhews of whom it is predicat- 
ed; and reason had ſhewn the o- 
ther, had the voice of that been at- 
tended to oy any editor. What fol- 
lovrs out of the mouth of the ſame 
ſpeaker at 6, 1. is no negligence 
nor inaccuracy neither; but a li- 
cence, common with other poets; 
and meaning, as ſay the Canons,” 
As when the fire, coming by ni- 
ght and negligence, is ſpy'd &c: 
And, in further ſupport of "ſpy 4,” 
may be added, — that the yell, 
mention'd the line before, is grea- 
teſt at the inſtant of ſpying. 


+, 22 

l be your A &c. | With- 
out” Be in 25, this paſſage, begin- 
ning as we have quoted, has no 
conſtruction; and without the o- 


conſuls” ſhould be 


Othello. 


ther added word in the page foll- 
owing, (25. likewise) is ſorry mea- 
sure in that line: that paſſage 's 
defective concord in warres, mo- 
derns mend by ſand in the next 
line; and by To, a plain corrupti- 
on before it at the head of l. 6: 
The chief of these corrections, the 


pt firſt, came from the Oxford copy. 


- 10, 3. 

T bad thought s have yerk'd him 
here &c.} Who is this bim ſpoke 
of? the likelieſt is Roderigo: for 
as Othello is ſoon to ſee him in 
_m of Brabantio's raiser, the 
peaker would infinuate — that he 
met him going on that employ- 
ment, and had this temptation in 
conſequence of his abuſe. „ The 
duke or doge's double voice, or po- 
wer of two ballots, a matter vulg- 
arly credited, is what Shakeſpeare 
alludes-to in VF. 12 & 13 ; (ſee an 
extract from Thomas) but two of 
his learned editors find the words 
As double” a Grecism, ſignifying- 
"as large, as extenſive: from one 
of them, the third modern, came 
the reading in 23 ; which has all 
appearance of genuineneſs, being 
an easy and clear expreſſion; as 
proud a fortune is one of as proud 
a fortune. The fourth modern's 
indelicate emendation in 12, 28. is 
— waken notion: but that of his 
predeceflor, taken into the fifth 
modern's text, and now in this, is 
open to no objections ; the ſenſe 
put upon notion (fee the Glofſary) 
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Raving many examples, and one 
ehiefly of the amender's own bring- 


ing out of the Poet's © Lear” (28, 


I.) where js likewise the verb it is 
now coupl'd with. A moſt ftrange 
eorrection, — pageants for paganc, 
— line the laſt of this ſcene, is fo- 
und in the ſame gentleman : the 


words there refer to what had been 


the condition of the perſon alluded 
to; and what might be that of him 
and his like, if */uch actions, ſuch 
clandeſtine getting into families 
who have by birth the ſtate's. man- 


agement, * may have paſſage free. 


15, 18. * 

Marcus Lucchese, &c.] The cor- 
ruptions of Veronese, an indiſpu- 
table correction in p. 28, (v. that 
page's Readings”) may induce bel- 

that this which we are come to 
is no ſtrain'd one; and the Italian 
will call it neceſſary, terminations 
like that below being unknown'in 
his language. An emendation not 
neceſſary of a word in the line be- 
fore, has a place in the ſame Read- 
inge; put there more to ſhew it was 
thought of, than from any other 


inducement: Montano's meſſage to 


the ſenate is worded with great po- 
liteneſs in all the parts of it: in 
this laſt, relief, the thing he ſtood 
in want of and wiſh'd, is only in- 
finuated ; knowing it. would follow 
from them, was belief accorded him. 
> The conſiderer of Brabantio's 


ſpeech in p. 16, I. 12, will wonder 
to fee it la the condition of the 


nature is there talk'd of; as he 
will never diſcover cause for it, o- 
ther than former negligences. «> 
Two of the Poet's editors have 
thought Othello the perſon ſpoke- 
to in 1. 24, and that Brabantio an- 
ſwers for him : and in truth it has 
that aſpect, did not the word un. 
come acroſs; which ſhould not be- 
long to one who has not been ſpo- 
ken to yet, but to one who is call'd 
upon in these words for ſome par- 
ticular evidence of what he has 
been aſſerting: To make Othello 
addreſſ'd by them, changes will be 
expedient ; of in to on, and 4 
into nom, putting now before on. 
But these changes are not recom» 
mended, any more than one of the 
third modern's at 17, 19; who finds 
in perfection erring a Contradiction 
in Terminis and therefore makes it 
Affection: but a prior word of the 
ſpeaker's,  imperfet in 18, gave 
Viet to the word in this; _ is 
not meant by him of abſolute per- 
fection, but of ſuch perfection as 
he has juſt been deſcribing: — In 
which deſcription, moderns have 
made a change at Il. 15. which we 
now think ought to have been fol- 
low'd; ſee it in the Readings, and 
thence embelliſh the text with it: 
the idea convey d by it is far ſwee- 


ter than that in the present read- 


ing, and of a delicacy that were in- 
jur'd by explanation. 
18, 30. 


And portance in my travels hjfto- 
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.] The fimple meaning of which 


is— And how I bore myſelf in th- 


ose travels of which I gave him the 


hiſtory : but the dreſs it wears in 
this diction adapts it to character, 
and the dignity of tragedy; the line 
following has words that tend the 
ſame way, explain'd in the Ga- 
7y. The marvels ſpoken of pres- 
ently, Shakeſpeare had out of Ha- 
kluyt: they occur again in his. 
(53, 23.) and will have a note on 
them there. 
15 20, 31. 

Let me ſpeak like yourſelf:] mean- 
ing indeed—more like yourſelf, like 
the ſenſe you are maſter of, than 
you have done in your laſt ſpeech; 
reproving gently his petulance, and 
then, in a ſtring of ſentences, tell- 
ing him how a truly wise man 
would think and act in ſuch caſes. 
This imply'd more, conſorted with 
other innocent monoſyllables, con- 
vey'd dextrouſly into this line and 
the next, help the Oxford editor to 
treat his readers with full measure 
in the hemiſtich that follows th- 
em: In 27. of this page, we are o- 
blig'd to him for his And; and to 
the third modern for pieced in 
the laſt of Brabantio's rimes, 
21 ; both his ſucceſſors follow it. 


27; I: 

I therefore Fa. it not, &c.] If to 
extract a proper and juſt ſenſe, by 
moſt flight means, from words o- 
therwise difficult if not abſolutely 
unintelligible, be a -critick's beſt 


Othello. 


praise, that praise is due to the 
writer of the Critical Obſervations 
on Shakeſpeare” for his performance 
on this paſſage: the ſingle change 
of a letter, in 1. 4, and the putting 
in parentheſis what the oldeſt copy 
puts between comma's, give the 
ſenſe that is wanted; for _— 
is affeftions, and the parenthetical 
position infers being of courſe, = 
being in me dgfunct: the thing af- 
firm'd by the ſpeaker is only—that 
the violence of youthful paſſion 
was over with him; not all paſſi- 
on, as is conceiv'd by ſome wise 
ones, making. that the ground of 
changes creating nonſenſe indeed. 
Lower down in this page, (I. 9.) 
the ſecond modern and followers 


make of T. foil; a word pick'd 


from the quarto, which, in that 
place, is particularly corrupt: the 
ſentence's latter part is explain'd in 
the G/offary under the word pe- 
culative, and in that is ſeen the pr- 
opriety of the alter'd term = eel 
"wanton dulneſs,” it's firſt part, is— 
dulneſs rising from wantonneſs, 


from confirm'd habits of it ; and 


both the one and the other part 
aſk'd the help of a commenter eq= 


p. ual with moſt in Shakeſpeare, but 


none has been given them. . Deſ- 
demona's expreſſions in 21. of the 
laſt page have explanation from 
two quarters, the Canons and the 
Revisal, but not the one they de- 
manded: form of fortunes” is ra- 
vage of fortunes, ſuch ravage as is 
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committed on pro when towns 
are taken violently and by ſtorm ; 
fortunes being those ſhe fear'd ſhe 
had forfeited by diſobliging her fa- 
ther, and her paſſion the former of 
them. «> Certain ſpeeches in that 
age, and others in 23, (ſee the 
Readings”) are as quarto's have gi- 
ven them; and at 24, 3. the Ox- 
ford copy is follow'd. 
25, 10. 

If the beam of our lives &c.] Were 
*beam”" ſpelt as of old with an (e) 
final, it's corruption into the word 
below is very easy and natural : 
conſider d then as a true folio rea- 
ding, the word beam or beame me- 
rits preference that way; and if 
conſider d another way, as a word 
abſolutely unequivocal, and us'd 
often by Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe 
that belongs to it, we ſhall not gr- 
eatly applaud the gentlemen who 
diſcard it for — balance: See the 
RNeadings, and these following pa- 
ſſages refer d- to by the third mod- 
ern; — H.“ 102, 2. & R. 2.“ 65, 
2 &c: in the latter, balance ſigni- 
fies—ſcale; and if accepted ſo here, 
the result were as the corrector has 

ut it, — If the Scale of our Lives 

ad not one Scale &c. A paſſage 
out of the Æthiopic Hiſory of Lu- 
dolfus (5. 1. c. 13.) is quoted by 
the fourth modern in proof that 
"loeuſts" (1. 31.) mean the inſects ſo 
call'd ; — fuavis valde (ſays that au- 
thor, ſpeaking of the locuſt) necnon 
ſalubris eft cibus : Shakeſpeare's pa- 

Vol. II. 


nin 
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ſſage calls it a. „, and the man 
a Moor who was to think this 
food luſcious. 
26, 26. | 

Go to, farewel.] Strange and im- 
pertinent additions follow this a- 
rewel in all copies: the moſt au- 
thentic has feweſt, and those few 
the editor has been bold to diſcard ; 
in opinion, that their appearance in 
that copy was a meer flip of the 
pou tranſcribing it, who was a- 

ut to give you what he had ch- 
arge to omit: They may all be 
found in their proper Repository, 
each in it's diverſity, after the old 
editions: the medley the latter mo- 
derns have made of them, muſt be 
ſought in their copies. , Divers of 
these moderns blemiſh the conclu- 
ding ſoliloquy by two improper ſe- 
lections; at 26, 30 & 27, 7: and he 
who brings up the rear of them 
alters without neceſſity (injuriouſly, 
indeed) nigbt to ſpite in the cou- 
plet that closes it; all poetry, from 
days of Orpheus 'till now, making 
Night or the Power of Darkneſs 
the foſter-mother of prodigies. 

28, 7. 

And quench the 5 &c. ] mea- 
e ſtars in the conſtellation 
Bootes call'd alſo Arctophylax, the 
north's keeper or guard; the bear 
is one of those ſtars : v. the choice 
of readings in this line, and again 


in l. 14, made by the latter mod- 


erns. The word main, the ſecond 


line above this, ſhould be n 
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as ſwell; the ſwell of, as it were, 
a. whole ſea; a usage daring and 
ſingular.c->The firſt proper pointer 
of © Veronese, l. 21, was the third 
modern; but he ſpells it as do the 
quarto's, v. Readings.” Veronese and 
Veronesi, quadriſyllables both, oc- 
cur frequently in that Hiſtory of 
Italy” which is refer'd-to at 10, 3: 
The word here is ſpoken of a hf ” 
of Verona, as we ſay—a Dutchman, 
a Dane, a Spaniard, of the ſhips of 


those people: the ſtate depended on 


Venice, and traded under her ban- 
ner, hence the former account of 
her in I. 16; but having alſo a ſub- 
ordinate banner, denoting her of 
Verona, ſhe is here deſcrib'd under 
that. The enterer in next page at 
1. 20, quarto's title a Meſſenger,” 
and give the out- cry to him; the 
mode of entry and out- cry both 
denote him of like rank with the 
reſt, and he is therefore intitl'd ſo: 
Within prefaces the out- cry in all 
other copies, and they have no en- 
terer. The demand of one who had 
ears could never be as they word 
it; ſee below: tis reply d- to in the 
quarto's by Meſſenger; and they err, 
as do the others, in giving — noy/e. 
& The poet certainly confider'd 
"tb aerial (I. 4.) as a word of two 
ſyllables, his copies printing it — 
tb Eriall: a modern were juſtly 


blam'd for ſuch usage of it. 
6 | 30, 4+ » | 
And, in the eſſential veſture of cre- 


ation, | Does tire the inventer.] tire 


him to find endowments and ex- 
cellencies equal to what are actu- 
ally in her: for this eſſential veſt- 


ure means - the veſture that is her 


eſſence, poetically ſpeaking ; and 
before it are underftood the words 
following, And, drefſ'd as ſhe is 
in the eſſential veſture of creation,” 
(veſture ſhe was created in) ſhe does 
as before explain'd. The facility of 
coining Ingeniver out of the word 
amending, need not be pointed out: 
it ſtood probably in the copy from 
which the quarto was publiſh'd, a 
copy pirated from the playhouſe ; 
the publiſher went roundly to work 
with it; and that poor ſentence, 
void of climax and prose-like, wh- 
ich moderns have taken from him, 
was his mode of amending it. v. 
*Readimngs.” In the folio, and other 
copies Foe that, a word is cre 
into the hemiſtich that perfects 1. 
5, which makes the wording leſs 
natural, the addreſſer conſider d and 
the addreſf'd. The metrical imp- 
rovement in 13. is from the four 
latter moderns. 
33»; 1. | 

put on the vouch &c.] "put on" is 
— puſh on, puſh forward the un- 
willing ; ſo that "put on the vouch 
of malice "is — puſh malice on to 
vouch, dare it to give it's teſtimo- 
ny, ſay what it knows of her: this 
is the very force of put on and vo- 
uch, and their explanation comb- 
in' d; and other comment than this, 
the paſſage does not require, «> Fr- 
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om one who has made a larger, 
(the fifth modern) we receive an 
Italian proverb in explanation of 
Iago's fourth couplet in the ſpeech 
that comes next; but the ban viv- 
ant will comprehend it much bet- 
ter from his reliſh in those affairs, 
than from that proverb which looks 
quite another way: The firſt line 
of the couplet before it, is imp- 
rov'd in him and ſome others by 
reading when for © being ” between 
anger d and that. w It is alk'd 
properly enough by the third mo- 
dern, owner of the emendation in 
I. 19. In what reſpe& was Iago a 
Counſellor ?” we ſee him what he 
has made him — a cenſurer, an o- 

and over-free cenſurer, (the 
ſenſe of liberal there, and in ſome 
other places) which ſhould juſtify 
his correction with us, as it did 
with the Oxford editor. D They 
who recollect the trite phrase, — of 
letting a man down, taking him a 
peg lower, will approve the ſecond 
modern's ſlight change in p. 34, 
which the reſt follow : — But their 
choice of readings in 35, the judi- 
cious will not come into at any 
rate ; and one principally towards 
it's middle, will cause ſome amaze- 
ment in them : For how imperti- 
nent the adjurationꝰ thou be'ft va- 
liant to their reading — Come thi- 
ther? to what follows, that adjura- 
tion is moſt eſſentially neceſſary; 
and the quarto reading Come hi- 
ther,” (aided by the direction) joins 
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it as was deſign'd. Others of leſs 
degree may be met with, there and 
in pages following, by the inſpec- 
tor of their copies ; and plenty of 
bad pointing. 

8 


ys 

Which FF do, — &c.] This 
paſſage's metaphor does not begin 
at raſh,” as editors have fancy d, 
but at trace; with which traſb is 
combin'd for the only ſake of alli- 
tterating: the word is us'd in great 
ſeriouſneſs, and in the ſenſe it bears 
always ; the ſenſe in which Bianca 
is treated with it, by this ſame ſp- 
caker, at p. 104; but the metaphor 


part is all ironical : — "quick hunt- 


mg” is—hunting with quick ſcent: 
a leading hound of this ſort is in 
moſt packs ; and when he opens, 
the reſt trace him, follow him in 
his track, without employing their 
own ſcents: ſuch a hound, the ſp- 
eaker makes Roderigo ſarcaſtically; 
adding, to make the ſarcasm full- 
er, that if this quick-ſcented ho- 
und would but nd the putting- 
on upon ſcents that were found 
for him, he the finder would do fo 
and fo : The particular ſcent inten- 
ded at present, is the ſcheme ag- 
ainſt Caſſio juſt imparted ; prelude 
to an abuſe of him in what is call'd 
* the rank garb,” meaning — as one 
addicted to ranknels i. e. letchery. 
A ſmall matter of direction more 
than moderns have bleſſ'd us with, 
and ſomewhat a better pointing in 
next ſcene, had been u K. to our 
2 


conceiving the nature of it, and the 

chain of it's reasoning: Changes in 

one line of it, 1. 28, are ſubmitted 

to judgment in the Readings.” 
41, 29. 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
&c.] Parcel of a very old ſong of 
ſome merit, and therefore given 
entire in the School's Appendix; 
together with another like ſong, 
ſcraps and parcels of which (with 
much altering) come from | nag 
Deſdemona in the undrefling ſcene 
at the end of the fourth act: This 
too has it's varieties in ſome lines; 
the laſt chiefly, which the tranſ- 
cript unſcotifies ſomething to it's 
injury: (a) in take,” and what is 
call'd the diphthong in auld, ſho- 
uld have the Scottiſh twang with 
them, namely — our (a] ſounded 
broader; and to make out the li- 
ne's Iambi, the firſt ſyllable of a- 
bout” muſt have a ſmall theſis, and 
tbee a full one. Nothing great- 
ly requiring notes offers for many 
pages; but the aſſignation of their 
triffling corrections is a duty upon 
the editor, and ſhall be diſcharg'd 
in the present note: That in this 
page came from the-third modern 
originally ; 1s at leaſt proper, and 
the term's usage has another exam- 
ple refer d- to in the Gigſary: 
The tranſposition in 43, (I. 3.) ap- 

ar d neceſſary to the editor; eꝗ- 
ually with the addition in 23, wh- 
ich is in four latter moderns; with 


the correction in 45, 1. 3; and with 
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another tranſposition in 44, 2 

which, together with N Ke 
tion, we owe to the Oxford editor: 
Excluſive of which improvements, 
what has paſſ d of this ſcene (from 
40. to 45, incluſive) will be found 
to have receiv'd in this copy. oth- 
ers of more importance, which e- 
ditions authenticate; to ſay noth- 
ing of it's directions, the greater 
part new. | 

46. 1. 

And paſſion, having my beſ# judg- 
ment quell d, Aſſays to lead the way:] 
Neither the folio word—co/hed, nor 
what editions have coin'd out of it, 
(v. © Readings”) appear fit for Oth- 
ello's using, or worthy Shakeſp- 
eare: judgment is neither collied 
by paſſion, that is blacken'd; nor 
choler d, whose only ſenſe is made 
paſſion; ſubdu'd it is often, difabl'd 
by rising paſſion from exercising 
it's powers; a ſenſe fitly expreſſ'd 
by ꝓuell d, corrupted firſt into — 
cool d by either printer or copy- 
er, and from thence into collied. . 
The firſt mender of 1, 11. by the 
tranſposition appearing in it, was 
the third modern; and from him 
before him came ſeagu d. ** hoſe” 
in 8. he makes 49%, and the reſt af- 


ter him ; and defe& of measure in 


12. under the old reading, namely 
— monſtrous,” is heal'd by Say co- 
ming after it ; as that of 8, is by 
and following © What,” in the Ox- 
ford editor's copy : One emenda- 
tion, found in all the ſaid gentle- 
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men, ought to have been adopted ; 
namely,—an omiſſion of him” af- 
ter following in 1. 23; it crept in- 
to it out of the line beneath. Their 
choice of readings in 47, and mode 
of making out measure in two mi- 
ddle ſpeeches of it, are recommen- 
ded to observation. The ſingle 
proper uniter of ſpeat with par- 
rat (the word's ancient orthog- 
raphy) in 48, 14. was the fifth mo- 
dern; but he interprets it ſtrange- 
ly, and his phrase from. Skelton 
roves an it's ſenſe is ſpeak 
idly, N which word the editor 
has ſome ſuſpicion ſprang of the 
phrase aforeſaid, though etymolo- 
giſts find it another origin. The 
correction in 49. is ſelf-evident, 
and was handed by the third mo- 
dern to those after him: Above it, 
is a ſentence of Caſſio's (the firſt of 
his ſpeaking there) ſingular in it's 
delivery; leaning to interrogati- 
on, or ſelf-queſtioning, but falling 
ſhort of it ſomething. 
50, 6. 
And what's he then, &c.] The 
firſt observable in this ſpeech and 
a following, is a moſt certain cor- 
rection in l. 9. made by the firſt 
modern, which his ſucceſſors diſ- 
card and read = Litely: The other 
ſpeech's correction, — certain like- 
wise, and the property of the third 
modern, — the two on either hand 
him diſcard, together with 'the 
word before it and after; the lat- 
ter of the two makes f — ſo, and 
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heals that way the error caus'd by 
omitting them : with them, the 
present wording is beautiful, and 
the language of one ruminating. . 
Iago's ſprightly exclaim at 50, 21. 
the Oxford editor, probably in con- 
cern for the measure, lowers down 


* * . - 


ment, but not the language of the 
villain Iago. That ſpeaker's allu- 
sion in 51, I. 15 & 16, is explana- 
tory of the ſituation of his love- 
ſuit whom he addreſſes: his love's 
tree had not appear'd ſo fair” as 
ſome other things, for he had been 
"beaten ;” but it had blofſom'd, which 
those fair- looking things might not 
have done, and ſo promis'd to ri- 
pen earlier; the event produc'd by 
the beating is couch'd under 8. 
oming, his love was free'd from a 
rival by it : Nothing of this allu- 
sion appear'd to the Oxford editor; 


and ſo the ſentence that terminates 
it, is, in his copy, chang d to- are 
not firſt ripe. 

53, 14 


IT never knew a man] © A Fhren- 
tine ſay editions, old and new: 
this is prov'd a miſtake in the ſe- 
cond note on this play, from ano- 
ther paſſage of it ; and proof equal 
with that, if not a ſtronger, rises 
from this before us:—all copies be- 
gin their line with 4 Florentine, a 
line ſtrangely incompleat and un- 
commonly: their laſt ſpeech's line 
is incompleat likewise, but this has 


r46 
examples : notwithſtanding, both 
are blemiſhes. certainly; and no 
way is left to mend them but the 
way that is now taken, curative 
both of them and the error. . 
Mal de Naples is the French name 
for the venereal disease ; hence a 
wipe of the Clown's in his firſt 
ſpeech, which has a wrong word 
in it corrected in the Errata: the 

varto mode of ſpelling a word in 
25 third ſpeech, (v. Readings”) will 
explain his jokes there: The perti- 
nency of what he ſays a while af- 
ter, (I. 23.) is not clearly ſeen into; 
the Oxford copy makes the ſent- 
ence and bye away. Editors' choice 
of readings in both pages, merits 
noting; divers caſtrate 53. of words 
nothing injurious to it, to ſay the 
leaſt of them ; and one ſpeech is 
new-molded by them, ſpeech the 
third. > The two following pages 
offer other observables : (v. Read- 
ings”) their firſt black-letter word 
we owe to the ſecond modern, o- 
riginally ; the other, new: Deſde- 
mona's firſt ſentence in 1. 8. of that 
page, alludes to a mode of taming 
wild animals by cutting - off ſleep 
from them. | 


4 „24. | 
Excellent DICE: ] It has been 
thought, (ſee. the Critical Obſerv- 
ations,” p. 289.) that there is allu- 
sion in” wretch” to the name of the 
perſon ſpoke of, which, allowing 
the observer his etymology, means 
the unfortunate; but this thou- 
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ght, excluſive of other reasons, ſta- 
nds condemn'd by it's poverty: Of 
like poverty is — wench, the term 
that wrelch is exchang'd for by the 
third and fourth moderns; as will 
be judg'd and acknowledg'd when 
conſideration is had of that expreſ- 
fion's occasion, which the writer 
of the Revrisal” ſets forth in these 
words: - At the time Othello ut- 
ters this exclamation upon Deſde- 
mona's leaving him, the poiſon of 
jealouſy had already begun to work 
in him, infuſed by the artful hints 
and half ſentences of Iago, and by 
the frank and preſſing ſollicitations 
of Deſdemona on behalf of Caſſio. 
His aſſurance in her faith and vir- 
tue is already ſomewhat ſtaggered; 
and he begins to conſider it as a 
thing poſſible, that ſhe may be un- 
worthy of his love. To this ſtate 
of mind this exclamation is admi- 
rably well adapted, expreſſing the 
utmoſt fondneſs, and at the ſame 
time a diſtruſt growing upon him.” 
> The light metrical improve- 
ments in this page came firſt from 
the ſecond modern; who is alſo 
origin of what he conceiv'd ſuch 
in four other lines of it; 1. , the 
firſt of them, is compaſſ d by ch- 
anging © diſhes.” to meats : — © her” 
in I. 28. of the page opposite is 
made their by them, and the faul- 
ty concord cur'd that way : and in 
I. 7, cunning is wrong interpreted 
by he who brings up the rear of 
them, See it's ſenſe in the Ca- 


2 which is reference to ano- 
ther example. 
58, 32. 

They are cloſe denotements, &c.] 
What the greater part of moderns 
give in this place may be ſeen in 
the © Readings,” and alfo how it 
came to them: it has a comment 
in two of their copies; but the 
only thing ſeen by it, is that they 
miſconceiv'd what they muſt have 
chosen with fome ſtudy. Without 
entring into fruitleſs examens of it, 
ſuffices to ſhew the true force and 
ſenſe of what has better authority, 
namely—the present reading: This 
diſplays itſelf to us, fully, and al- 
moſt inſtantly, upon ſetting right 
a poetical inverſion of the words 
of next line; whose due order is 
* That cannot rule paſſion,” i. e. can't 
ſuppreſs what it feels: after this, 
we ſee easily in © cloſe denetements 
—cover'd indications; and the per- 
tinency of the whole in this ſenſe, 
can eſcape nobody. Higher up in 


this page is a ſmall modern imp- 


rovement at I. 17, that is very ſhort 
of compenſating for their injury of 
lines before it ; (v. them, and the 
* Readings”) and at 59, 6. one of 
them ſhuts his eyes to the proper 
ſenſe, and makes "none”— knaves : 
none is no men: The ſame modern 
cenſures with great ſeverity a me- 
taphorical allusion at 1. 20; with- 
out reason, that can be ſeen : tis 
accommodated to the ſpeaker ; and 
expreſſive with proper aptneſs, fr- 
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om him, — that fin has ſhare in 
man's government, even in the 
compleateſt ;. but, in ſuch a one; 
the ſhare is brief, and tumultuous, 
and of a nature ſubordinate : The 
interrogative ſentence in 16. is ſuf- 
ficiently explanatory of what is pre- 
dicated the line before, whose 5 
at is that which. 
$9, 205+ 35, + 

Though ] ( perchance) &c.] After 
a moſt ſtrange choice of reading in 
I. 29, (to be ſeen in it's place) mo- 
derns exhibit a piece of criticism 
the ſecond line after ſimilar to one 
we receiv'd from them at p. 8. of 
E. L;” coining out of what they 
rejected at the firſt-mention'd line 
this medley for 31, — Your wiſdom 
would not build yourſelf a trouble. 
The motives as well of choice as 
of coinage were easily pointed out 
were they worth it, and their im- 
propriety too ; but, inſtead of miſ- 
ſpending time on them, a term of 
the line quoted (I. 26.) aſks a little 
adverting to, having miſ- led edit- 
ors into other changes in that line: 
— vicious, as the Revisal observes 
likewise, has not the ſenſe it be- 
ars commonly in conjunction with 
* gueſs,” namely — wrong or miſta- 
ken, but the one that is proper to 
it — inclin'd to ill, (viaelicet, in his 
gueſſes) apt to think ill of things; 
a ſenſe induſtriouſly pointed out by 
the ſpeaker in his enfuing paren- 
theſis; and, as the character ref- 
lects no great honour on him, it is 
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qualify'd by a percbance in a pre- 
ceding parentheſis: Arm'd with this 
explanation of the only hard term 


ſpeech as tis now —— will per- 
ceive in it what he will in vain 
look for in other copies - clearneſs 
and conſiſtency. | 
60, 17. * | 
It is the green-ey'd monſter, &c.] 
This ſhort allegory, given as the 
Oxford copy corrects it, has the 
fulneſs of many larger, and (with 
it) the utmoſt juſtneſs: it's brevity, 
and it's introductory article, (ill co- 
nverted to à in latter copies) aps 
it to tragedy ; te giving it the 
appearance of reference to ſome ex- 
tended deſcription, in works where 
those deſcriptions are properer ; but 
this reference (it is believ'd) is ideal, 
and the allegory the Poet's own: It 
is endeavour'd by two gentlemen 


(v. the Revrsal) to torture mocke” . 


into meaning, but few will judge 
them ſucceſsful : the present easy 
correction of it, carries with it a 
ſenſe that ſtands in no need of tor- 
turing to make it conſonant to what 
others have ſaid of ©7ealoufy,” and to 
what is ſaid in the epithet under 
which tis characteriz d; for as eyes 
tinftur'd that way present every 
thing green, ſo jealouſy throws a 
hue of it's own upon all actions, 
and, in doing it, is moſt properly 


on. S What perfects a line in this 
Tage, I. 28, came from the present 
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editor; and what injures one in 
that which comes next, is of oth- 
ers' diſcarding: In that page, all 
in it, whoſo pleases to examine the 


the beſt editions conſent in reading 
1. 6. as tis there given: the ſenti- 
ment it conveys is a juſt one, tak- , 
ing it's latter words (as we may do) 
in the ſenſe following — these are 
height'nings of virtue; if virtue 
ſtand it's ground in high life, to 
which the matters recited are com- 
mon accompaniments, they bec- 
ome exalters and height'ners of 
what appears unſubdu d by ſuch 
powerful alteratives as they are fo- 
und to be often. The two next 
Pages present only the matters fol- 
owing :— fall into vile ſucceſs (Ga, 
I 5,) is—have vile iſſues; and 2 
wes,” ſome lines above it, is put la- 
rgely for conclusions, deductions 
from things premis'd : In explan- 
ation of the allusion to falconry at 
the bottom of 63, it may be juſt 
observ'd — that good hawks were fl- 


. own always againſt the wind; that 


the 4aggard, when diſmiſſ'd as un- 
trainable, was der down it, to get her 
food at adventure, prey at fort- 
une: what jeſſes are, may be ſeen 


in it's place. A meer overſight of 


the editor's, unobserv'd of lon 
time, has rob'd p. 64. of a ſpeec 
of Deſdemona's that in all other 


copies preceeds her Exit: after 1. 


26, the reader is wiſh'd to think 
ſaid — to make” the food it ſubſiſts 


re-Inſtated—"Dzs. I am very ſorry, 
that yau are not well.” Surely, a pri- 
or line of that page (I. 13.) ſtands 
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in need of explaining : mocks it- 
ſelf” is ſlanders it's own beauties; 
making them in Deſdemona, if fa- 
Ie, covers of ſuch internal defor- 
mity. «> Pointing has made a ch- 
ange of ſome conſequence at 67, 9: 
the interrogative ſtood before at 
ny lord; the reader will weigh the 
ſpeech in both forms, and judge 
of them as he ſhall like. 

iy 68, 25. 

What then ? how then, ſay you ? 
&c.] What is ſpoke in another's 
perſon ought ever to be diſting- 
uiſh'd from what a ſpeaker ſays in 
his own ; and this fitneſs is great- 
eſt in ſach a caſe as the present, 
where interrogations follow inter- 
rogations : for want of ſuch diſt- 
inction, the two members of 26. 
(by what accident tranſpos'd, we 
know not ; but, probably, of the 
preſs) keep through all prior copies 
the perverſe order that accident put 
them in, the latter member prece- 
ding: Was all other proof want- 
ing that what is now the firſt mem- 
ber ſtands in it's due place, we mi- 

ht receive it from what the ſpea- 
ts concludes with, in which is 
mention of © /ati/fa#ion” as a thing 
of Othello's ing: to which aſking 
the inſertion in 25. is as favorable 
on the ſcore of perſpicuouſneſs, as 
it is to the verſe's numbers which 
are now firſt compleated. «> The 
new omiſſion in 7. was given into 
upon another account: and is not 
injurious to verſe, or ſenſe either; 

Vol, II. 


but neither are they improv'd by it; 
and there is great likelihood that we 
owe it to a compositor, looking on 
one beneath. The proper ſpelling of 
a word at I. 20. is from the third 
and fourth moderns: No editor but 
the latter ſupplies the verſe's defici- 
ency at 69, 10; and he does it by— 
All: At 26. of that page, © ſee” is 
emphatical ; and has allusion, ſn- 
ecringly, to demands of the perſon 
ſpoke-to in two ſpeeches of p. 67. 
o, II. 

Yield up, o love, &c.] A line not 
taken up as an annotation's begin- 
ning on the ſcore of any great dif- 
ficulty lying within itſelf, but as 
head of one more conſiderable de- 
ſtin'd for it's conclusion. hearted 
throne” is—throne erected in heart, 
meaning that of the ſpeaker; and 
cron, as every one knows, im- 
ports—dominion. * Hollow, the line 
before, is condemn'd as unmean- 
ing;” and a change made, that is 
truly the thing aſſerted: all poetry 
deſcribes Hell as a vault; Milton's 
particularly, in that fine image wh- 
ere he paints the flames of it as 
beating againſt it's roof, and curl- 
ing back again. Strange ſelection 
of readings is made in this page ; 
and a ftrange cenſure fix d upon 
Othello's fine ſimile (1. 17 &c.) by 
the ſecond modern, who recom- 
mends a diſcarding of it: the fact 
is gather'd from voyage - writers, 
and ſhews Shakeſpeare's reading ; 
and it's ſimile form is here 5 beau 
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ty, adding (as it does) a fit and ev- 
en neceflary ſolemnity to the vow's 
introduction. The word that me- 
nds a line in the next page, I. 2, is 
from a work that has furniſh'd ſome 
few amendments elſewhere, (the 
Critical Obſervations '') but none 
properer than the present: to what 
is ſaid in that work at p. 200, may 
be added — that the language the 
line is couch'd in, is more empha- 
tical this way, and more natural : 
See what others have made of it, 
collected and obsery'd upon in the 
* Revisal.” 


The hands 45 ol gave hearts ;] 
An emendation found in the fou- 
rth modern, but claim'd by the 
modern after ; who observes on it, 
properly enough, that, without ſu- 
ch tranſposition, the ſpeech were 
no fit reply to what preceded, wei- 
ghing who it comes from, and how 
he is now diſpos'd: the words "of 
old” are emphatical, as is aur in 
the next line; and in both is im- 
ported, covertly, a denial of Deſde- 


mona's aſſertion: The observer finds 


in new heraldry” a ſatirical allusi- 
on to a newly-eſtabliſh'd dignity,. 
that of baronets, bearers of a bloo- 
dy hand in their arms: perhaps, it 
has ſome foundation; and the Poet 
meant to inſinuate that these pur- 
chaſ'd honours, fo indiſcriminately 
dealt about and ſo largely, carry'd 
not with them that attachment and 
gratitude to the conferrer, that free 


honours were wont to do in a reign 
that was more ſparing : — but, in 
granting that this remark has foun- 
dation, the play's zra is neceſſarily 
brought down to a period later than 
May the 22". 1611, the zra of ſuch 
eſtabliſhment. «> The propriety of 
the addition in 2, or of the correc- 
tion in laſt page, will ſcarce be di- 
ſputed ; the latter appear'd firſt in 
the third modern. Turning the leaf 
begun upon, we find at head of the 
page ſucceeding(p. 74.) an odd ph- 
rase enough, but accommodated to 
the ſpeaker, who has others (and 
those at hand) of like nature, that 
is — tending to impropriety : his 
present puffy expreſſions mean pro- 
perly — hat had. mark'd the ſun 
fetching #we hundred annual com- 
paſſes, revolutions about the earth.“ 


7 28- 

And ſhoot myſelf K. Never did 
ſober writer expreſs himſelf as Sh- 
akeſpeare has been made to do hi- 
therto, with hut for boot, (a word 
of the firſt quarto) and what is ſeen 
at the page's bottom for — upon; 
putting «por a courſe has been he- 
ard of, but ſhutting- up in one ne- 
ver: — What follows in the hemi- 
ſtich, ſeems to have been a phrase 
in old time expreſſing abſolute de- 
relection; Regan throws it in the 
teeth of her fiſter at 13, 1. of E. 
L;” and we had ſomething a like 
phrase in the present play, at the 
bottom of 63: Caſſio's ſenſe in it, 
in conjunction with what preced- 


ere . . wy 
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ed, is — that he would throw him- 
ſelf upon fortune, and ſoon, (for 
ſuch 1s the force of — boot) for a 
ſubſiſtence ſome other way. & Ia- 
go's u_ in next page wanted o- 
ther ſort of pointing than has been 
given it, to mark it's imperfect- 
neſs: it's imply'd ſenſe is that he 
had ſeen his general cool in ſuch 
and ſuch circumſtances, And was 
he now angry? The conſtruction of 
what he ſays higher up, is irregu- 
lar; it's due ſenſe and order I have 
ſeen, when the cannon hath blown : 
for, without ſuch conſtruction, (ſh- 
ewn in the present pointing) what 
has been remark'd of imperfectneſs 
has no. place, and in that imperf- 
ectneſs lyes the ſpeech's chief beau- 
ty. > In 25. of that page, the two 
latter editors convert © warrior to 
— wrangler; a term peculiarly im- 
proper in that line, when © wwran- 
gle” had juſt preceded: warrior has 
a very plain ſenſe, and is us'd by 
Shakeſpeare to give his ſentiment 
dignity. Verſe requir'd the tranſ- 
posal at the bottom of 77. 
78, 20. 

Will you think ſo?] This is both 
a 8 and a natural opening of 
this fourth act: It is plainly ſeen 
in this ſpeech and the two follow- 
ing, what artifice Iago had been 
upon before ent'ring, and how it 
had been receiv'd: in going on, 
he grows more explicit; and, on 
bringing the matter home to the 
point that was firſt intended, we 


ſee it's dreadful effect in the Fit 
produc'd by it. What he adminiſ- 
ters as comforts, under colour that 
they were cuſtomary liberties and 
might be innocent, are inſinuations 
that Deſdemona had us'd them: in 
his ſecond, there is allusion (un- 
doubtedly) to the practices of ſome 
religious enthusiaſts, ancient or mo- 
dern, as is ſuggeſted in two edit- 
ors; But what ſhall we ſay is meant 
in the latter lines of Othello's re- 
ply to it ? They ſeem to look dif- 
ferently : his ſecond implying kn- 
owledge of a wicked intention, with 
hopes of cheating the devil; the 
two latter, that a practice of this 
ſort by perſons not diſpos'd wick- 
edly, muſt have been a thought of 
the devil's inſpiring to tempt their 
virtue; urging—that they, in yield- 
ing to what was inſpir'd by him, 
tempt or provoke heaven to aban- 
don them to his power : a proper 
ſtreſs upon mean” in these latter 
lines, will make us conceive the 


ſentence that opens them as if it's 


wording had been—But if there be 
any that mean virtuouſly, and yet 
&c. v. the fifth modern. proper- 
tied, and proprietor, are the changes 


that* protectres has had in 79, 10: 


the present is ſomething properer, 
as well as nearer in traces; and if 
give be reflected on, together 
with what preceeds in the ſpeech 
reply'd to, change may not appear 
needleſs. > The correction in 25. 


of that page came firſt from the 
U 2 


r.. ot 
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third modern; but it's metrical 
ſuppliment in the Oxford copy is. 
—fhen, in the other two they. 
80, 8. 
Nature would not &c. ] The little 
change in this paſſage is challeng'd 
by the fifth modern, but appears 


in his predeceſſor; it is given into 


on account of it's littleneſs, and of 


ſome advantage the alter d term has 
in point of ease and propriety: what 
preceeds it, is plainly metaphoric- 
al; And where ſhall: we fetch the 
metaphor from, unleſs from. that 
incident which we find ſuggeſted 
in a note of the challenger's ? na- 
mely, — the globe of earth's over- 


ſhadowing, by induction of the 


moon's body between. that and. the 
ſun :—*"paſſion, meaning here—per- 
turbation, the mind's paſſion, is the 
ſhadow inveſting the ſpeaker's na- 
ture; it's inducer, — his wife's infi- 


delity, the reality of which he con- 


cludes from his paſſion : now, un- 


leſs we admit induction, this meta- 


phor, which is noble and pure at 


present, were ſoil'd with mixture 
and lame in a chief member. This 
fine image of a mind agitated in 
the extream, and breaking grad- 
ually and by ſtarts in the courſe of 
this ſpeech, is rob id of ſome chief 


beauties by the four latter mod- 
erns, and, among the reſt, of the 
important word paſſion. . How 


the laſt line of this page, and the 
firſt of 81, are read by all of them, 


is ſeen in the V. R:. What is gi- 


ven here is of more authority, is 
ſpirited, and is metrical; but is 
made the laſt with ſome licence: 
the quarto's ſtop at heaven in 81, 
1; and the word has only a com- 
ma in all those copies, a circumſt- 
ance that gives ground to believe 
there might be an omiſſion: the 
belief receives ſtrength from the 
metres imperfectneſs, and from 
what we find in the folio's; which 
has all appearance of being the ve- 
ry. ſentence omitted, and is receiv'd 
as ſuch into the present text. Had 
there been attention in ſuch of the 
Poet's editors as had a tincture of 
his ſpirit, the error in 31. could 
not have ſtood unalter d: in is 
plainly a preſs corruption. 


1 

Do you triumph, Roman? do you 
triumph?) To triumph, being a cu- 
ſtom of. the. Romans, that, and no- 
thing elſe, is the cause of the ap- 
pellative — Roman,” addreſſ'd to 
Caſſio, whom Othello conſiders as 
triumphing over him : One editor 
calls Roman a ridiculous blunder,” 
and converts it to Rogue; and an- 
other finds by it, that Rome was 
place of Caſſio's nativity. «@> What 
is given to Othello at 7. is by all 
of them read after the folio, con- 
verting wins.” into. win; conciſe- 
neſs is of the eſſence of ſuch ſay- 
ings as that ſpeech ends with. Th- 
eir choice at 1. 11. of that page, 
and of the present editor too, and 


again at 1, 16. of p. 85, may poſſi- 
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bly be call'd in queſtion: the latter 
paſſage's reading is ſimpler, and not 
inferior in pathos ; and for'd, the 
elder quarto's reading for © cor d, 
is equivalent to — ſtow'd, i. e. bu- 
ry'd; pitted, as is the phrase with 
ſome genius's: ſcor d is—mark'd for 
ſuch a fate. The metrical amend- 
ment in 82, and two others in 86, 
came from the present editor; a 
prior line of that page, I. 9. was 
found mended by him of Oxford. 
''' YO, 27. 
4 fixed figure, &c.] However 
wide this line's reading from the 
traces of it's corruption, it has all 
the certainty. of those that are nea- 
rer; it was probably found in uſe 
on the ſtage by the firſt modern, 
from whom it came to the reſt : 
But, having taken this ſtep, meth- 
inks those to whom the quarto's 
were known ſhould have follow'd 
them in "unmovmg,” (which is only 
done by the fifth) and in the ex- 
clamation : the latter appears a ne- 
oeſſary finiſh to what ſorrow. has 
render'd broken; and in the former 
we ſee a rite of expreſſion that ſtr- 
engthens the ſpeaker's image. 0 
Nothing offers observable, for bet- 
ter than ſeven pages from this we 
are now upon, that falls properly 
within the editor's province; ex- 
cepting only the aſſignation of ſome 
triffling amendments, chiefly met- 
rical, to the parties they came fr- 
om: The firſt offerer in 91. (I. 6.) 
was found only in the third mod- 
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ern; and of him we receiv'd the 
black-letter words in I. 14 & 18. 
of the ſame page, in which his ſuc- 


ceſſors follow him: two amend- 


ments of that kind, and two by de- 
duction, (in 91, 92 & 97.) are new; 
the faulty concord in 93. was ſpy d 
only by the fourth modern, but the 


error in 95. ſtands corrected by all 
of them. 
98, 15. 


My mother bad 2 maid &c.] It 
has doubtleſs been ſeen with ſome 
ſurprize, that no editor but the 
fourth ſhould mend the obvious 
falſe concord lately ſpoke of: with 
like groſſneſs of inattention, two as 
palpable errors in 1. 21. (one un- 
notic'd by accident) are overpaſſ'd 
by the ſame moderns; their ſecond 
(Lat one) is a corruption of a one, 
for ſo was on one contracted oftner 
than otherwise:; both corrections 
are easy, and both have examples ; 
but muſt be made had they not, 
the former readings in both being 
abſurdities in expreſſion. What the 
reader ſees elſe of emendation, here 
and in 99, eſcap'd the whole ſtring 
of them, fourth included: the eyes 
of the modern after him were juſt 
open to that plain impropriety, 
h in 16; but his mode of cure 
is extraordinary, "and he, ſhe lov d, 

forſook her, | And ſhe prov'd mad: 
The ſpeaker's language in this ſp- 
eech is of wondrous ſimplicity, and 
agreable to that ſimplicity is the 
word that is now given her-: two 
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of her other ſpeeches, and two of 
Emilia's, were defective in metre ; 
blemiſhes' always requiring reme- 
dy, which was nothing difficult 
here. Her Song, the curious are 
wiſh'd to look at in a place refer d- 
to before; (v. a Note to p. 41.) 
they will find it of great difference 
from what is found in these pages, 
and admire ſomething the Poet's 
judgment in molding it; his ſtanza 
is longer as well as otherwise dif- 
ferent; it's limits mark'd in this 
copy: a ſecond is but begun upon; 
and what comes after that line, 
ſhould be part of ſome other ſong 
(not diſcover d as yet) which went 
to the ſame tune. Among other 
large deductions and numerous, 
mark d in the V. R,” is that of this 
whole ſong by the firſt quarto; a 
circumſtance which induces the e- 
ditor to think it pyrated from ſome 
ſtage-copy that was abridg'd for 
convenience : quarto next in 
ſucceſſion, for these abridg'd paſſa- 
ges moſtly went to the folio, which 
it ſometimes improves ; visibly in 
a term of the ſong's firſt line, wh- 
ich will be judg'd a corruption, 
though moderns are pleas'd to fol- 
low it. 
101, 26. 

J have rub d ee] Admitting 
guat in the ſenſe the Gloſſary puts 
3 there cannot be 1590 of 
the word's genuineneſs, what is 
predicated of it being fo apparent- 
ly applicable to a thing of that 
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ſort: the ſimile has allusion to the 
mood of the perſon ſpoke of; and 
not his figure, or qualities, as alte- 
rers have conceited; = gnat, knot, 
guab, and quail, are ſeverally the 
words of those alterers put for guat. 
engnet has the elder quarto's auth- 
ority, but is probably a corruption: 
And ſo ſhould ard be, which that 
ſame quarto gives for "#and" in l. 
20; tale thy ſword is not a phrase 
for that place: moderns have fall- 
en- in with it, for the only fake of 
avoiding what is indeed a fault — 
the concurrence of divers words of 
like found. Othello's entry with 
them (102, 16.) is at a Window 
above, meaning doubtleſs his Ca- 
ſtle's; which tallies wonderfully 
with what is faid to Emelia at 106, 
12, beſides other objections : and 
to underſtand the ſcene's action, 
there is want of other and better 
directions than are given in their 
copies. «> A conjecture upon a ſp- 
eech of Gratiano's at 105, 2. mer- 


its putting into the text; as it is, 


it carries no form of verſe, 
106, 27. 

Put out the light, &c.] A line 
printed without a break in old co- 
pres, and terminated by a colon: 
it's latter the is made thy by one 
modern, and another marks it em- 
phatical; but both methods create 
a pointed antitheſis ſomething idle; 
and the more fo, in that it antici- 
pates one that comes presently wh- 
ich is much better manag d. The 
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mode of printing it now, appear d 
firſt in the Critical Obſervations ;" 
is ſenſible and dramatic: the fifth 
modern adopts it, and has this com- 
ment on it, which we ſhall give 
for it's juſtneſs not it's elegance; — 
The meaning is, I will put out 
the light, and then proceed to the 
— on my purpoſe. ht = 
expreſſion of putting out the light, 
Rs to mind the effects of the 
extinction of the light of life, he 
breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſelf 
about the effects of this metaphor- 
ical extinction, introduced by a re- 
petition of his firſt words, as much 
as to ſay, But hold, let me firſt 
weigh the reflexions which this 
expreſſion ſo naturally excites.” . 
Surely," heat” ſhould be an error in 
1. 2. of the next page: heat relu- 
mines not; and the famous theft of 
Prometheus was of that matter 
which is ſuggeſted in proper place 
as this paſſage's reading. The ſp- 
eech that ſome moderns have re- 
jected towards the bottom of p. 
109, (v. *Readings.”) is of that om- 
inous nature the Poet often gives 
into; and is beſides of ſome im- 
portance to measure, and the bet- 
ter painting this action. 
110, 20. 

Good my lord, ] Words remov'd 
for good purpose from the end of 
the line following, where the firſt 
quarto's printer had by negligence 
plac'd them: the ſpeech was fur- 
ther diſ6gur'd by copies after him, 


to the injury as well of metre as 
ſenſe. The word at bottom of p. 
112, had the fame firſt corrector 
who chang'd it in 68. n p. 113, 
I. 2, he is made bear in the Ox- 
ford copy: as comment, it had 
been right, for be is us'd in that 
ſenſe; and being fo, power (to be 
accepted as usual) is adapted to 
both ſentences. One of the present 
editor's overſights at 13. of this 
page is corrected in the Errata: 
At diſcovery, and in ruminating 
upon it, it appears to him that th- 
ere is a further miſtake by the old 
printers made in the ſame line: 
villaine, as they point it, is pre- 
dicated of Othello; ſuppose their 
pointing erroneous, and make vi- 
laine a vocative, it then belongs to 
Iago; but this direct application, 
and to their face, of ſuch a term as 
is villaine to parties ſtanding in ſuch 
relation as both do to the ſpeaker, 
is a treſpaſs on character; and may 
easily be remov'd by ſupposing the 
word intended was villany, which 
takes off the directneſs. 
116, 2. 
Are there no ſtones &c.] © ſerves” 


in the line following is a little in- 


accuracy, which moderns purge and 
read — /erve, after the fourth folio; 
it ſeems a ſacrifice of the poet's to 
ſound : The ſpeech is not a call for 
a*thunder-bolt,” held a ſtone with 
the vulgar, but for ſome uncom- 
moner judgment; tones, or a rain 
of ſtones out of heaven; ſuch as 
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fell on the giants, those ancient 
emblems of wickedneſs in the ex- 


tream. . A preceding mention of 


Spain in a line of the next page (1. 
14.) makes queſtionleſs the truth 
of a correction that follows, whose 
original was the ſecond modern: 
the word of elder editions came 
probably from ſome conceited com- 
positor, ignorant of the river and 
it's fam'd manufactories, who in 


this place was ſeiz d with a fit of 


criticizing. 
119, 27. 

Like the baſe Indian, &c.] This 
paſſage, which will wind up our 
observatians upon the readings of 
this play, has been creative of quite 
a large controverſy : editors, and 
their critiques, are all diffuſe on it; 
and in one or other of the latter, 
(the © Revisa/” namely, or the Cri- 
tical Obſervations”) are retail'd and 
reply'd-to the arguments which the 


former adduce in ſ 
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rt of ano- 
ther reading: We ſhall therefore 
refer the curious to them, the Re- 
vial chiefly ; firſt wiſhing him to 


correct from our own © Readings” 


an error they all fall into concern- 
ing their word's authority ; to note 
too the Poet's epithet * baſe,” by 
which he means—vulgar ; and his 
definite article, which ſeems to im- 
ply a reference to ſome known ſto- 
ry of a low © indian” who had done 
as his example ſets forth. Am- 
endments ſcarce worth adjudging 
occur in ſome late pages and in the 
next; that only in p. 117. came 
from moderns : But these pages, 
and many others before them, re- 
ceive in the present copy improve- 
ments of better quality, Thinde 
authority to recommend them, as 
well as importance) which are poi- 
nted-out in their place. 


„ 


NOTES 
70 | 
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43 7. 
May many ro This ſupplim- 
ent of the — latter moderns is 
Fallen-in with, as ſimple and made 
with judgment, which is not al- 


ways the caſe with them ; *maie” 
(for ſo it was ſpelt) miſcarry'd be- 
ore manie, by reason of their af- 


finity.o-But this flight ſervice, the 
gentleman it proceeded from firſt 
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effaces by his omiſſions; which are 
numerous indeed in this play, and 
conducted by no principle worthy 
a critick's owning'or capable of de- 
fence : They are' of riming lines 
chiefly, but not always; and in- 
titl'd inſertions: and the intitler 
affirms of them, — that they appear 
to him of '@ different hand; and that 
the context does every where exattly 
(and\frequently much better) connect, 
without the inſerted mes: this 
might be anſwer' d, by producing 
out of his own copy, and that of 
his perpetual follower in things of 
this ſort— the Oxford editor, lines 
they are compell d to let ſtand the 
very fellows of those diſcarded; by 
ſhewing too the falſity, in nearl 
all inſtances, of what is ſpoke . 
ſuch confidence concerning con- 
nection; and that paſſages where 

their omiſſions: take place are in- 
jur'd by want of fulneſs, which is 
alſo connection, rightly judging it: 
But anſwer to ſuch uncritical prac- 
tices, and ill- founded © remarks,” 
being beſide the. writer's purpose 
as editor, he ſhall content: himſelf 
with pointing-out to observance (in 
way of ſpecimen) the lines they 
begin with, which are the ſeven 
that end the next ſpeech of Bol- 
ingbroke : these they cut off, and 
make him conclude with! miſcre- 
ant; how lamely let men of judg- 
ment pronounce, when they have 
but a little conſider d the fulneſs 
he is made to use by the Poet in 

Vol. II. 
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two members preceding: and in 
reſpect to condemning them as not 
being of his writing, the only epi- 
thet b rigbt- draum (drawn in right) 
is of itſelf ſufficient to condemn the 
omitters. There is ſomething odd 
in a term of Norfolk's, his anſwer- 
er, (Fir in 5, 10.) and that can't 


be accounted for. Lower down in 


his ſpeech,” ever (l. 22.) is made 
neuer by all the moderns laſt ſpoke 
of; and inbabitable (1. 21.) made 
or taken — unhabitable : but let the 
leaf be juſt turn'd, and observe at 
I. 17. how Bolingbroke words a 
thought of like kind; and then ſay, 
if you can, that these of a tamer 
perſon than him are not fully ſuit- 
able, taking them as they ſtand and 
in their common acceptance: And 
to cut off all defence from the al- 
terers, it may be noted that ridg- 
es of the Alps does not imply their 
ſummits or tops, (though they too 
are habitable and inhabited many of 
them) but—the Alps lying in ridg- 
es. The concluding member of 
6, 1. is a reading of the firſt and 
beſt quarto: the ſpeaker's ſenſe in 
that place that he would prove u- 
pon Mowbray, in ſingle combat, 
what he had ſpoken; or what Mow- 
bray could imagine him to have 
ſpoke, that was more infamous. 
endingt, I. 13. of that page, is 
put for aids, grants of money. 

31 1 9. 4242 1 [23% 

Tea, but not change his ſpots ;] Of 
a ſeeming etror in this line, 5 


* 
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another in 10, 14, there ate correc- 
tions in their proper repository, 
which they who choose may adopt; 
to the editor, who ſees, or thinks 
he ſees, intention in both the read- 
ings" retain'd,— proceeding further 
4 he has done, had not appear'd 
Juſtifiable. . Rime often betrays 
the poet into expreſſing himſelf 
darkly or xy thus in Bo- 
lingbroke's ſpeech, Zlind the third 
of it, "impeach 7 heig bt” is call in 
queſtion my no 15205 and "* beg g- 
ar- fear baſe fear, fear — 
the baſe : and more hazarded ſtil 
are his expreſſions the fourth line 
after, whose only meaning can be 
—what recanting fear puts into la- 
viſh motion; causes to move flay- 
Hhly, ſpeak the 1 of ſlaves. 
wr Two: — endments in 
N10 N are taken from mod - 
erns: but in 3 & 19 of those pages, 
they can not be follow'd by perſons 
who regard. the world's. nent; 
nor in their mance on 12, 
W. Which ſee — 8 
7115 12, 1 * 
| SCENE-] This ve ne 
frene(indevd, ſingular) wanted bet- 
ter and more directions than mo- 
derns are pleas d to give it, being 
little more than they receiv'd from 
old copies: the Poet. is moſt, punc- 
tilions in ſetting forth: the whole 
eeremonial, and from him we gar 
ther d it; but: thought it right to 
fave che raw 1 that trouble, and 
therefore throw into directions Wh 
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at attention and care had help'd us 
to: Concerning his Marſaal's per- 
ſon, ſee a note in the Schaal am- 
ong the extracts from Holinſhed 
relating to this reign; tis of him 
that Bolingbroke takes his leave in 
p- 16, inftantly before Aumer le. 
In that p. 15. the ſecond modern 
and followers mend a couple of er- 
rors by putting = brave for vali- 
ant, and God after — 7 
There is certainly greater fimple- 
— in _ esant method of cor- 
of them, and grea- 
by in the ſentiment given: 
ould God be join d with aint 
George” in Bolingbroke's exclama- 
tion; vchicli are * of a formal 
prelude: to, combat, ſubſtituted- in 
room of ſome of great ancientneſs 
and then obſolete, vidalicet + Saint 
George to hurra From these ſame 
iy” DA res, the: black-Jetter wo- 
rd that mends a line in p. 163. but 
one before it in 12, (L 26.) appears 
in only OE: al NE - 
Oxford. 


9 


8 nocd A JI is ſeen 
in the V. R.“ from what copies 
came the line we are quoting, and 
four after it; they are follow'd in 
all. the ſame copies by fiue other 
lines, not. appearing in this COPY, 
but given in the Collection refer d 
to: tho five: mention di at firſt, the 
folio's, the: quarto after those fo- 
Jio's,” and tbei firſt modern omit ; 
the others. give us. alb the ten lines 
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as the elder quarto's had done, and 
in their order. See in the ſaid. Col- 
lection the lines omitted at pres- 
ent, and read the ten in that order; 
and 'tis thought, you will co- in- 
eide with the editor, after no long 
reflexion, in opinion — that they 
cannot ſubſiſt together: for con- 
viction, attend only to what the 
fifth modern ſets in it's due light 
the abſurdity resulting from these 
expreſſions, admitting a combina- 
tion, To wake our peace,*** which, 
thus rouꝛ d up, * mgbt fright fair 
Peace; nor will this abſurdity va- 
nil by application of any fair cri- 
tieism, or even of any foul; an ex- 
periment we leave to others to try, 
after the Oxford: editor, who has 
not ſucceeded” undoubtedly : we 
may add too; that, if it could be 
ſuceeeded- in, there are yet objec- 
tions behind that make combining 
the ten inadmiſſible. In regard to 
preferenee between the two paſſa- 
ges, the retain d and omitted one, 
ſmall ſtudy will help us to a deci- 
sion; the abſurdity is hardly leſs 
in these words — ford rous'd up, 
which will be the junction if the 
latter is chosen, than in those were 
pointed out lately by a modern 
who yet inclines to the latter : 
whereas in that retz#rn'd now, is no 
blemiſh of the kind we have ſpoke 
of; tis in ent of lines before 
it, and a ſeperate motive (the third 
in order) for doing what is deelar'd 
in the line that follows it, I. 123 
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and in chaſtneſs of expreſſion, pl- 
easingneſs of it's images, and true 
ſublimity, has advantage over the 
other a hundred fold. Tis proba- 
ble, that the lines now omitted 
were left negligently in the MX. 
from which the quarto was print- 
ed; that a mark was ſet on them 
when the folio came out, but miſ- 
took by the printer of it, who ch- 
ang'd the found for the unſound; 
The ſmall miſtake in position at 
1. 9. was adjuſted firſt by that mo- 
dern who reſtor'd the paſſage it 
ſtands in: but the line preceding 
that paſſage, has, in his and every 
other copy, the firſt quarto excep- 
ted, a term downright tautologous. 
v. © Reudinge. A moſt conſtrain d 
ſenſe is put on merit in Norfolk's 
ſpeech, (1: 29.) viurlicet - due of me- 
rit, reward; this we owe to allitte- 
rating: a like violence we ſee ex- 
ercisd upon” merd" in two pa 
references to which are in the G1. 


ſary. © 


[C9 20, 14. 
Whereto thy tongue &.] Ex plan- 
ation of party verdi” is in the 
place appointed, but not ſufficient- 
8 nor in all points a true one: 
e ſenſe of the line at large is 
You (your tongue by aſſenting) was 
a party in the verdi# that went a- 
gainſt him. Of like hardineſs with 
this expreſſion of Richard's is an- 
other in Gaunt's anſwer ;| for by 
"partial under is meant - flander 
of being partial: The couplet in 
2 
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are left out by the folio,(whose pur- 
pose was- ſhort ning) together with 
two ſpeeches following, pointed- 
out in the Readings: the moderns 
who ſaw the quarto's have made a 
kind of reſtoring, in their way: the 
ſecond, and his copyer the fourth, 
leave out Bolingbroke's ſpeech at 
21, 173 and, in Gaunt's reply to it, 
the two lines he concludes with, 
and three in p. 21. beginning l. 
283 these the third, and his copy- 
er, make reſtoration of, but leave 
imperfect the line that heads the 
laſt of them: in p. 20. only the 
couplet ſpoke of at firſt is in the 
two reſtorers firſt - mention d, and 
they end the ſpeech with it; as do 
their brethren the other two, who 
give the couplet before it: To make 
remarks on these licences, were wa- 
ſting time to no purpose: tis ſuffi- 
cient to ſay of them, that the Au- 
thor is injur'd by many of them, 


benefited by none; for the lines 
that do him leaſt credit, (the ſp- 


eech at 21, 17.) muſt neceſſarily 

retain d; both as a proper reply to 
Gaunt, and preventive of that un- 
natural tranſit from topick to to- 
pick that will 
ſpeeches when 
founded and made one as in them. 
The poet's Scene that comes 
next is ill- manag d: it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be at Coventry ſtill, and 
in a houſe of the king's; yet at it's 
conclusion, we find Gaunt, a laſt 


1 in Gaunt's 
the two are con- 


which it ſtands, and that before it, 


quitter of the ſtage in ſcene the 
third, got to London, and dying 
there: Nor can this be reform' d, as 
was once thought, by making this 
ſcene the firſt of the next act; for 
the ſcene is patcel and part of that 
one action that was Eaga d for 
Act I, the completion of Harry 


Bolingbroke's baniſnment. The 


ſingle amendment in it came origi- 
nally from the laſt quarto copy, a 
matter lately diſcover Cl. 


r e 
Mo; it ic op d &.] The large- 
Ke of the e . — 72 
their opinion) that have been made 
in this play by two editors, the ſe- 
cond and fourth, is ſpoke of in 
note the firſt: the ſcene we are 
now upon, has, of these omiſſions, 
to the amount of thirty five. lines 
to it's own. ſhare. in the copies. of 
those gentlemen :- but in those of 
another two, reſtoration is made of 
all but two zines; (26, 25. & 31, 
22.) which eſcap'd,' probably, the 
firſt reſtorer's, observance, for no 
notice is taken of them. The ſp- 
eech preceding the present ends at 
pain in those moderns whose o- 
miſſions are ſo extenſive; and as 
this reduction of theirs deſtroys 
abſolutely, as may be ſeen, all con- 
nection with this ſpeech in it's ge- 
nuine reading; for this, and from a- 
nother inducement, that reading is 
falſify d, and the ſpeech's firſt lines 
are made to run in this faſhion ; — 
His ear is ftopt with other flatt ring 
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cbarms, As praiſes of his fate; there 
are beſide | Laſcivious meeters, to wh- 
ofe venom d ſound | The open &c. to 
those who made the omiſſions, part 
of the alteration was neceſſary: but 
they who make them not have a- 
dopted it, and the other part with 
it;; diſpleas'd with what diſpleas'd 
the firſt alterer, the lines' termina- 
tions: a proceeding that may be 
mending (perape) in the opinion 
of here and there a defender of th- 
em, but even they will not intitle 
it—'publiſhing. The ſupplimen- 
tary word in 1. 30. belongs to th- 
em, and is proper: but Report 
was untouch'd by them; though, 
without the easy amendment now 
made of it, that line, that whole 
member (indeed) of the ſpeaker's 
charge againſt Richard, has no ſe- 
nſe: © Reports,” in the ſenſe the G/- 
ofſary puts on it, has other exam- 
ples ; one is refer'd to. Their ſe- 
cond parcel of cuttings from this 
ſcene, is the couplet the ſpeech 
ends with; a couplet that would 
receive ſome improvement, if it's 
laſt ſentence were put interrogat- 
ively : In the couplet before it, 
ir is the underſtanding at large, 
the reason; and by © mutiny with 
wit's regard is meant — rebel ag- 
ainſt reason, rebel to what reason 
ought to hold in regard. Lower 
down in that page, I. 14, "means" 
is — means of ſubſiſtence, means 
that feed it: And in the opposite 


page, I. 15, rag d requires the 


ſenſe that is put on it, (v. Gary) 
and no other. 
ab, 7. 


It in myſelf, and in thee ſeeing ill. 


Purg'd by the ſecond modern of 
two plain printers' errors, ſeen at 
bottom, than chang'd to—1/] in 
myſelf, but ſeeing thee too, ill. dou- 
btleſs, to make it ſuit ſomething 
better with what follows, than it 


had otherwise done in his copy, in 


which the line is preceded imme- 
diately by — How ist with aged 
Gaunt?” in the laſt page: But what 


call had they who do not follow 


him in the omiſſion, to follow him 
in the change? as it ſtands, the line 
is rightly explanatory of the words 
of the line before; as they give it, 


an arrant idle tautology. The 


ſame hand that eas d the text of re- 
dundancies in the line we have juſt 
ſpoke of, eas d it too of ſome oth- 
ers at 25. of the next page; and, 
in this, adminiſter d to 1. 11. the 
only cure it admits of: That of 1: 
32. in the page opposite, did not 
require the violence certainly that 
he and others have us'd in it, read- 
ing — What ſays old Gaunt? and in 


30. they all ought, as grammari- 


ans, to have made in I. 10. venom” 
— venoms; or, in the line after, the 
change perceiv'd in it now. The 
curious are wiſh'd to weigh and 
conſider an emendation in 29, 1. 
17, that has a place in the Reag- 
ings: to have recourſe to the Revi- 
sal for comment on 28, 27, ſhould 
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tion of what is alluded - to about 
Bolingbroke's marriage in 30, 20, 


to ſee the School in this reign. 2 


Neither the moderns' inſertion — 


done, after © busineſs,” in 32, 7 ; nor 

their correction in 33, 1.11, ſeem'd 

of weight to this editor; . busrneſ5 

is a triffyllable, and war has foft- 
neſs: their omiſſion three lines be- 
fore it, is ſtrictly critical. 


| e 0 | 
Then thus :—-&c.] From out the 

: fame: book to which the reader was 
ſent in the laſt note, and from the 

. ame part of it, he may help him- 
{elf to as: compleat a conviction of 
the certainty of. those bold emend- 
ations that follow in this ſpeech, 

as very diffidenoe itſelf can in any 


. caſe: look for: The chronicle ex- 
itrated.was Shakeſpeare's guide in 
_ 1this play: and that tells us, as does 
- alſo. all hiſtory: elſe, that he who 
robe fnom the duke of Exeter was 
nephew to the archbiſhop,” ſon of 
his brother the earl of Arundel 


hom Richard beheaded; calls ex- 
preſſſy eſquires Norbery and Wa- 


terton, and the knight before them 


ir Thomas: and yet, by ſome 
. egregious- corruption of the preſs 
or of copies, that paſſage is handed 
down to us thus, through all edi- 
tions, from the time of the firſt 
13 L. Cobbam¶ Tbar 
Tate broke from the Duke Exeten 


that ſtop them: and for explana= Jobn Ramſton, | Sir Jobn Norbery, 
fir Robert . Waterton, and Francis 
Coinet; two and only two differ- 
ences that are in other ĩmpreſſions, 


are produc'd in due place; and, 


having ſaid ſo, we leave to his re- 
flections upon the retainers of ſuch 
a reading, the man of ear and af 


The inconſiderable e- 
mendations before them, came firſt 
from the ſecond modern. The ex- 

reſſions broking pawn” in l. 18. 
ve allusion to that circumſtance 
which falls from another ſpeaker 
at 33, 16 ; 7 ** 
; \ 35. 12. | 
Each ſubſtance &c.] Divers petty 
ormities, in the grammatical 
line chiefly, were crept. into this 
ſpeech, and the two beſide it; three 
of which (10, 13 & 20.) had their 
cure from the ſecond: modern ori- 
ginally; two were of the fourth 
modern's mending ; (21 & 22.) the 
reſt, the editor's; The firſt and 
incipal of the amendments that 
came from others, is in truth a 
tranſposal, for it was probably 
yet mov'd out of it's place; and 
the principal of those that came 
from the editor has the air of tran- 
ſposal, but is indeed not ſo: bi- 
ly” and © aright” (1. 16 & 17.) are 
tions of words below, to 
which they have great affinity: in 
proof they are what is ſaid of them, 


ve need only confider the applica- 
His. brother, archbiſhop" late of Can - 
terburia, Sir T homas Erpiugbam, fir 


tion af this uncommon ſimilitude 
in I. 19; where we find, that the 
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_ 's miſtake or deception rose 
om looking“ awry,” not rigbtiy, 


n the object that griev'd her; 
— Daw —— of this 
xghtly and of the other word after 
it, this compariſon of the perſpec- 
tives (paintings, or drawings, in 
perſpective) is not a ſimilitude: 
there are of them of two ſorts; one 
appearing conſusion in a direct aſ- 

„and one in oblique. The o- 
perations of the Oxford editor u- 

on ſome lines of the next page, 

F. 5 & 6, are worth remarking: and 

in this page, he and others. with 

him, reduce two fix-foot lines (23 

& 27) to their measure by means 

nearly as curious. ä 
* 


one rational inducement could the 
ſecond modern have, and those af- 
ter him, for op ning this ſpeech of 
York's as ſome quarto's have done? 
(v. Readings.) their reſtor'd line is 
ſtruck-out in the folio, and, be- 
yond a doubt, by direction; for 
(view it as we will) tis a botch, 
and a breaker - in upon the propri- 
ety of the reply and it's ſpirit as 
tis now worded. % The two cor- 
rections in this page, and one in 
the page before, (that at I. 27.) 
came from these reſtorers: but for 
"Henrie” in 21. they keep Percie:” 
leave the obvious falſe concord in 
I. 11, (haſte crave) and the redun- 
dance in 29. which is uſeleſs. Bu- 
ſhy's ſpeech before- that, and a ſp- 


3 
Comfort's in e. Kc. ] What 


eech by York's ſervant, (the laſt of 


P- 37.) are molded by them moſt 
critically. 75 1 
A. | 
Go, muſter up your men, &c.} In 
filling up a gap of the quarto's, 


whose next line ends with—Barkh, 


these ſame editors choose to follow 
the folio's, and read — Barkley caſ- 
tle : we, to fetch gentlemen” from 
it's place before © Go,” in all old e- 
ditions, and fill the line up with 
that; in a perſuaston that we owe 
the folio word to that blunderer 
who gave us in way of comment 
what is now remov'd at 36, 29. 


The ſimple methods of making out 


measure that are taken in this co- 
py with two paſſages preceding, 


were unworthy fore-runners; their 
{kill in effecting it, diſplays itſelf 


differently. In 39. we receive fr- 
om them two corrections of merit, 


at 5 & 13; one prefer'd to the 
* Readings,” the other to the text 


and that neceſfarily : It was once 
thought, there lay the ſame neceſ- 


ity on the fide of the firſt; from 


remarking, that those metrical li- 


cences (the moſt ſingular of which 


is the middle redundancy) that fo 
abound in the latter plays of this 
Poet, are exceeding rare in his ear- 
ly ones: but, though rare, they 


are met with; and the third page 


from hence, in this early Rich- 


ard. offers two of them; ſo that 


0 may ſtand. That Green 
ſnould ſtand in l. 20. cannot be ad- 
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mitted, though the ſtream of edi- 
tions runs againſt us: that ſpeech 
is a rejoinder to what Buſhy had 
ſaid of Bagot's former ſpeech, And 
. why ſhould Green be the maker of 
it? why abſurdly take up what 
was Bagot's busineſs? He too is on 
the-point of departure for a place 
he thinks ſafer, and judges them to 
be loſt; from ham therefore comes 
the ſolemn leave-taking in 23. with 
moſt propriety : four quarto's give 
it him, and the firſt folio meant 
it ; for whoſo looks in that copy, 
will find — that ſetting © Buſh.” be- 
fore it was a lip of it's printer; a 
flip the moderns take hold of, and 
give the next ſpeech to Green. 


| „31. 
Believe We, bb lord,] Words 
left out by the ſecond modern, and 
ſo (of courſe) by those after him; 
but that Bolingbroke's firſt accoſt- 
ing by the lord his companion ſh- 
ould be without ceremony, judges 
will call a breach of decorum: the 
ſpeech is otherwise hurt by these 
words omiſſion; and what wanted 
to make them ſenſe, and the verſe 
perfect, was not hard of diſcovery. 
At 19. of the next page, we had 
another deficiency; and in the line 
after, an error in punctuation that 
makes nonſenſe of it: a colon ſe- 


perates 2whenceſoever”' from Wor- 
ceſter, in moderns, and in the fo- 
lio's; the quarto's have no diſjunc- 
tion, and none ſhould be but by a 

comma; for the ſpeaker's uncer- 
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tainty of what his brother's deter- 
mination had been, breaks out firſt 
in that word; to the queſtion he 
aſks his ſon, it is moſt impertin- 
ent. The emendation in that page, 
and that in 41, are from moderns. 
42, 32. ES 
But then more by, ] A quaint 
way, certainly, of telling Boling- 
broke that he had other 4v4y's, o- 
ther queſtions, to aſk of him: but 
fuch quaintneſs is characteriſtical 
here; as may be ſeen by the line 
that opens this ſpeech, and the in- 
terjections before it; both which, 
the ſecond modern and fourth omit 
without aotice: The quarto, whose 
words they are that are quoted, has 
at end of them a point of interro- 
gation. «> © abſent. time, in 17. of 
this „is — time of the king's 
abſence; and /e/f- born,” the line 
after, borne without order, with- 
out commiſſion . but from them- 
ſelves: in I. 3. of the following, 
© deſprced is which the ſpeaker, in 
his character of regent, the king's 
representative, deſpises. At 44, 4. 
we have in "wrongs" the ſame fig- 
ure that has been elſewhere obs- 
erv'd upon, for it's ſenſe is—qwrong- 
ers: the line's metaphor is from 
ſtag-hunting, as appears from the 
word it ends with ; chaſes of that 
ſort concluding moſtly with a ſtan- 
ding at bay.” At 15. of that page, 
© endowments" 1s us d for rights or 
posseſſions; and rage for - viol- 
ence, at 32. of the next page; both 
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artifices of the Poet to give his dic- 
tion ſolemnity: moderns put in — 
e, or in hope, after the words 

* The other in that line; and un- 
derſtood they ſhould be, but no 
call for expreſſing. The conjectu- 
ral amendments, here and in 42, 
are new; and, between the laſt- 
mention'd page and the Act's con- 
clusion, are others made by autho- 
rity. 

| r 

A while to work, &c.] Between 
this and the line it rimes to, comes 
—in all old editions; and all mo- 
derns, the third excepted and fou- 
rth, = To fight with Glendor and his 
complices: Arguments for it's _ 
preſſion, are—it's interrupting the 
rime, breaking the chain of ſenſe 
in ſome measure, and throwing in- 
to the action one of whom the play 
takes no cognizance except in this 
line: it has the appearance of gloſs, 
like ſome before it ; which is alſo 
the judgment of the learned au- 
thor of the Critical Obſervations,” 
at 262. of his work. The word of 
29. in black letter, came from the 
ſecond modern ; In 29. of the laſt 
page, and others following, there 
is ſomething hinted -at that looks 
as if the poet had err'd; and put 
on Richard the ſecond what is due 
of a king before him, according to 
hiſtories, the ſecond of another 
name. 

48, 10. * 
As a long-parted &c.] Poſſibly, 
Vol. II, 


the præposition in this line got in- 
to't by miſtake, by looking on that 
beneath, and this with ſhould be 
from: However that be, the edi- 
tor has made a change in that un- 
der line ſomething raſhly : the ap- 
plication impos'd on him; the ch- 
ange was little, and he thought he 
ſaw a neatneſs and beauty in the 
opposition of terms there to terms 
in I. 11: but there is ſufficient wi- 
thout it ; and the old term is ne- 
ceſſary, being not. imply'd in eng- 
parted,” which was another miſtake 
in him: reſtore therefore — meet- 
ing. . All the other changes in 
this page, of every kind, (that ex- 
cepted in 32.) came from moderns, 
that is the four laſt: One in 8. of 
the next page, is in only two of 
those moderns, (the two laſt) and 
carries with it conviction as do the 
reſt. 
31, 31. 

where is Bagot?] Words omitted 
by the fourth, and by the third and 
fifth moderns alter'd to - where is 
He got? But, in the diſturb'd ſtate 
of poor Richard's mind, 1s it im- 
poſſible he thould forget in one mi- 


nute where Bagot” was, and recol- 


le& it the next; and, upon ſuch 


recollection, pronounce his curſes 
on three only? for that's the gr- 
ound of this change: methinks, a 
ſlip of this ſort, ſo recover d, is no 
bad painting of a mind in ſuch 
ſtate. ln Scroop's rhetorical peri- 
od before this ſpeech, claſpb, is a 
Y 
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correction of the fou? latter mod- 
erns: two explain dowble-fatal” by 
telling us the ye has a poison- 
ous quality, as well as a power of 
killing us'd in bows: and all point 
improperly I. 27; in the firſt qu- 
afto, it is (as here) without point: 
geademen, l. 2 5, is alms- men, men 
maintain'd by your charity. The 
correction in 53, and it's ſupplim- 
ents, (3, 19 & 20. ) are in all the co- 
pies laſt ſpoken of: ode! (52, 30.) 
one interprets by part; but tis — 
any thing molded, form'd by hand 
as ate models. S are is wanted to 
make conſtruction at 54, 14; and 
bat, before 10: but not by these 
omitters ſo often mention'd ; who 
throw that line out together with 
twelve others juſt preceding. 
> 120; | 

Well, Ry ? &c.] An emenda- 
tion this of the fourth modern's 
only; what makes verſe of 1. 16. 
is found in all of them; but the 
mixt cure of 25, and the ſimple of 
31, came from this editor: with 
these latter, other methods are ta- 
ken by other editors; and at 56, 
13. begin changes and a mode of 
division, in all their copies, that 
criticks ſhould not acknowledge: 
What follows those mangl'd lines 
is expreſſ'd ungrammatically ; for 
the ſenſe of 17 & 18. is Provided 
that, a repeal of my banifhment, and 
a reſtoration of my lands, be freely 
granted.” >; Three of this ſpeaker's 
lines in the next page, beginning 


with I. 3, are ſpoken low or aſide : 
they ate declarations, wrapp'd up 
myſtically, of his own intended be- 
haviour and of what he thought 
would be Richard's at firſt meet- 
ing; the words that end those three 
lines, mark his hypocriſy: With 
them begin the ſtring of omiſſions, 
in two moderns, belonging to this 
ſcene: they are diſperſ d through- 
out it, and collaters muſt find them 
out; which having done, and ex- 
amin'd them, there will nothing 
appear in them to make omiſſion 
defenſible, or that does not hold 
with like ftrength inſt many 
which they retain... Why the lines 
that Bolingbroke ends with, (fol- 
lowing Rictmrd's entry) ſhould be 
taken from him and given to York, 
as in the fourth and fifth moderns, 
is not ſeen by the editor: there is 
in them no condemning' himfelf 
or diſculping Richard, as that 
gentleman ſets forth who reſts his 
change on those reasons; that is, 
none fo conſiderable either way as 
ſhould make removal expedient : 
and for York's. ſpeaking them, — 
nothing can be unfitter; their evil 
junction conſider d with those fen- 
timents which editions do give 
him on this occasion. 
58, 5. ® 

Tet know, my maſter, &c.] This 
has been underſtood as if my was 
emphatical, and "maſter ” affirm'd of 
God; but fuch emphaſis is ungr- 
aceful, nor does the thought come 
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in properly after friends :” we are 
therefore full-perſuaded at present 
—that there is an error in maſter,” 
and that maſters ſhould be the wo- 
rd; the addreſs = to Northumber- 
land and those about him, (for not 
likely he comes alone) or to the ar- 
my in proſpect and now approach- 
ing. How ſad a contraſt to that 
noble image in 14, were the fol- 
lowing line's expreſſions (crown 
live) had they been retain'd? nor is 
permanency the fpeaker's thought 
at this time, but posseſſion; well 
exprefi'd by © rrown light, ' a cor- 
rection of the fifth modern's. pH 
tures” is from the third; and the 
metrical amendments in that page, 
from the ſecond modern; that in 
59. is a new one, and the Read- 
ings” nave two more (in each page 
one) that are recommended to no- 
tice. To return to 58. A much- 
conteſted paſſage that follows the 
emendation in 15, aſks a comment: 
=" flower of England's face is her 
flowry ſurface, in language of po- 
etry, the flowers that grow on her 
face ; upon these, a number of 
© bloody crowns” were an unſuitable 
object and unſightly, and mult .th- 
erefore be ill- becoming i. e. unbeco- 
ming. 
60, 12. 


Some way of common trade,] tr 


ade” is traffick, resort, and us'd ſo 


no ſmall number of other modern 
corrections: but this is ſaying too 
little of the present correction, wh- 
ich injures the Poet's language in 

int of richneſs, in it's expreſſi- 
on's diverſity. > The type, point- 
ing, and mode of printing, us'd at 
the page's bottom in this copy, 
ſhew the ſenſe of those lines with- 
out a comment: The utterer makes 
excuſe for their pens as does 
Northumberland for that of ſome 
in the next page ; but both excuse 
them in vain, for the lines are ſent 
packing in both pages, together 
with four others. The ſuppliment 
in 61. is a new one. 

a 62, 19. 

Of ſey, or grief?] Metre, and th- 
ese terms' repetition when the Qu- 
een observes upon them, vouch for 
this change's fitneſs, if not it's cer- 
tainty : moderns (that is, the four 
laſt) convert grigſe to joy, and leave 
the reſt as they found it : What is 
done by them in 32. is of better 
complexion; but 21. in this page, 
and J. 3. in the following, are left 


in their imperfection. . The moſt 
conſonant interpretation of that ſee- 
mingly proverbial ſaying utter'd in 


63. by the Queen before retiring, 
is, that actual woe is moſt com- 
monly fore- run by ſome prognoſ- 


tic from ill-boding ſpeeches, ſuch 
as ſhe expected from these gard- 


commonly; ſo that making it — ners. The expreſſion © our eee 
tread, is changing for changing fate means - our ſtate in it's firm- 


ſake; which may indeed be ſaĩd of neſs, when firm. 
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: 5 64, 354 ; | 

What pity is it, &c.] What pre- 
eeeds of this ſpeech, and what fol- 
tows down to it's fifth line, is ill 
broke in old editions, and ill poin- 
ted; in other matters, and with 
the addition it now receives in l. 
4, they present us a very perfect 
and clear reading, neatly worded, 
making from them ſelection: what 
the moderns exhibit for it, has no 
proper division, is deform'd by ſtr- 
ange licences, and (after all) has 
neither neatneſs nor clearneſs; of 
which the curious may be thor- 
oughly ſatiſfy' d, by turning to any 
one of them. we of idle hours 
is, with Shakeſpeare, an idle waſte 
of hours: a verb ſingular follows 
it in all old editions; which mod- 
erns convert to plural, reading af- 
ter the folio: From the ſecond of 
these gentlemen, the page's other 
corrections came originally. This 
Scene 1s titl'd in ſome moderns—a 
Garden, in the Queen's Court ; and 
the laſt Scene — Bolingbroke's Camp, 
near Flint. Both directions are wr- 
ong: the former is, as tis titl'd here, 
at Langley; this appears from wh- 
at is ſaid in it of poſting to Lond- 
on, of © letters to a friend of the duke 
of York's,” and from what is ſaid. by 
that duke at 38, 24: And for the 
other, — was any particular caſtle 
deſign'd, it ſhould be © Barklough- 


ly ;” for there we ſee was the land- 


ing, and, upon Richard's retiring 


there, Bolingbroke comes before 
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it: what that Richard ſays of go- 
ing to Flint at the end of ſcene 
II, ſhould not be underſtood of an 
actual going thither,. but an inten- 
tion to do ſo; which intention is 
grounded upon rumours mention'd. 
in chronicles, that his death was 
there, and in the faſhion he ſpeaks 
of : true is it alſo, that these ſame 
chronicles, place at. Flint his ſur- 
prizal which takes effect in ſcene 
III; but no intention of following 
them appears in the Poet, the paſ- 
ſage looking that way being ac- 
counted for otherwise. 
e . 

Lor. I taſe thee &c.] There is 
ſcarce a ſcene in all. ere 
that intereſts us more by it's ſpirit, 
than this firſt part of the ſcene be- 
fore us: it is indeed a novelty, (ha- 
ving nothing resembling it, out of 
this play) and is now perfect in it's 
kind; made ſo by reſtoration of this 
ſpeech principally, which-has been 
loſt to us from ſince the time of the 
fourth quarto: The ſpeech after it, 


the ſecond modern and they who 


follow him, commonly with to 
much ſervility are pleas'd to give 


us, tacking it to what Aumerle ſays 


before; how properly, a reader may 
ſoon resolve himſelf, by observing 
it's total want of connection, and 
the manifeſt impropriety of it's firſt 
words when only two had been 


anſwerers: tis ſcarce poſſible to 


ſuppose that this ſhould not be ob- 


serv'd by the firſt omitter, and then 
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we ſhall want a cause for his a&- 
ing ſo, except we look for it in the 
fpeech's corruptions ; yet are not 
these ſo conſiderable that they ſho- 
uld ſtop even novices, much leſs 
one who muſt have had ſuch large 
trade in them ere he came to this 
paſſage. The ſcene opens with a 
corruption which these gentlemen 
deal with, as alſo with other two 
of it's claſs in 68 & 69: interme- 
diate defects in those three pages, 
they either leave untouch'd or take 
other courſes with ; of which p. 
66. affords a notable ſample, at 1. 
20. and following : The present e- 
mendation in that line will be aſ- 
ſented to, probably, upon reflection 


— that the charge immediately fol- 


lowing has been preceded by one 
whose op'ning words are the ſame 
when diſjoin'd from this“ T0. The 
words addreſſ'd to Aumerle at 67, 
8. import — If thy valour can only 
ſhew itſelf upon equals, 
69, 14. 

1s Norfolk dead?) Words abſo- 

lutely unneceſſary (namely — Why, 


in all-editions r ; we have 
exercis'd upon them the ſame li- 
cence that has been us'd in I. 15. 
by the ſecond modern and follow- 
ers, which has an" As" before ure 
in prior copies: by these two re- 
trenchments, and the new inſerti- 


on in 17, metre is made compleat 


in these ſeveral paſſages. Oppo- 


site to the laſt, is a line of Fitz wa- 


ee ſtand at this ſpeech's head 
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ter's which the punctuation it has 
had makes nonſenſical: it's words 
are the words of ſpirit and heat, 
and hence their imperfectneſs now 
ſet forth by a break ; imply'd are, 
which would be ſeen in delivery, 
Aſk if I dare meet you! aſk F I 
dare eat, or drink, or breatb, or fleep,” 
you may as rationally: Why, I dare 
meet Surrey in a wilderneſs.” W Au- 
merle's borrowing a gage, l. 27, 
wants explanation : the gage upon 
this occasion, and on others like 
in old time, was the hood of the 
party challenging ; which being a 
part of his dreſs, and a fingle part, 
if a ſecond challenge enſu'd a ſe- 


cond hood mult be borrow'd.. 


r 5. 

May 't n &c.] The 
enſuing aQtion of Richard's formal 
* ſurrender” in open parliament, — 
commencing. here, and ending in 
76, —appear'd firſt in print in the 
quarto of 1608 : but if judgment 
may be made from fimilitude, it's 
composition was earlier, early as is 
the reſt ; and ſome particular rea- 
sons, political ones poſſibly, occa- 
sion'd it's laying by: But let this 

s for as much as tis worth; be- 
ing meer conjecture, founded upon 
the opinion before- deliver d, that 
the play is of one web throughout, 
this action and all. Omitters ſtrip 
this one part of no leſs a number 
of lines than thirty ſix; tearin 
from it in one place, (at 75, 13. 
ſome that cannot be ſeperated wi- 
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thout a tr on ſenſe. It has no 
difficulties, and not many corrup- 
tions; and those it has, of the fli- 
ghteſt: Of the editor's: mending, 
are, 9; and the two in 753 it's 
firſt was judg d ſuch, for that f 
is the word of that chronicle which 
furniſh'd the oircumſtance: the 
ſcene's other corrections, beginn- 
ing with p. 70, are from the four 
latter moderns ; one excepted, (at 
76, 3.) which is in only the fourth. 


r 

SCENE II.] The making Act 
the fifth begin here, is abſurd eve- 
ry way; and muſt have been the 
players contrivance, who firſt br- 
oach' d it, for ſome ſtage purpose of 
clearing away the pageantry that 
had been us'd in the laſt ſcene: the 


or King's commitment closes pr 


operly the action of his deposing, 
and ſhould not be diſjoin'd from 
it; his death, and the circumſtance 
by which it was forwarded, (viz. 
the conſpiracy) is as properly the 
ſubject of Act the fifth and the laſt, 
and admits no extraneous one: Add 
too, that, in the division obtaining 
Hitherto, the fourth is but of one 
ſcene, and is diſproportion'd in le- 
ngth: that that one closes, as it 
were, with the King's exit for the 
place of his commitment; and that 
reason requires, his meeting 
Queen on his way thither ſhould 
have no ſuch intervention as their 
division creates for it. The ſcene 
has many fanciful paſſages, like o- 


the younge 
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thers before it; and they are ſerv'd 
like those others, in copies trading 
that way: It's laſt neceſſary inſer- 
tion in 79, 5. is from moderns ; 
but that before was not wanted by 
them, having manag'd another way. 


2, 2. 

you muſt call bim Rutland now -] 
Being his firſt honour; confer'd on 
him, as ſay the chronicles, the thir- 
teenth of this king. That duke of 
Vork whose pedigree is ſet forth 
ſo minutely at 33 & 34. of 2. H. 
6.” had, for his ſecond title, the 
earldom of March, as an earl of 
March's deſcendant, who was next 
in blood to the crown; which title 
reſted, as is the cuſtom, upon his 
eldeſt fon — Edward: for a {ſecond 


ſon, he ;precur'd, in his infancy, 


this title of Rutland; granted him 


(as ſhould feem) in acknowledg- 


ment of his deſcending .another 
way from the blood of Edward the 
third: this deſcent was through a 
perſon the Poet chooses to drop in 


the page that comes next, who was 
heir to the earl of Rutland here- 
mention d, and his ſecond brother, 
bimſelf earl of Cambridge: he is 
drop'd (as ſaid before) in the ꝓage 


refer d- to, for the better grace of 


chat ſpeech; juſt as the Rutland of 


FH. 6.“ is made a ſchool-boy, and 
r than two other brothers 
without titles, for the only purpose 


of working- up a ſcene-of great pi- 


ty and other ſentiments following. 


Changes from modern copies 
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in this ſcene, are = the two that 
come firſt ; that at 82, 17; and 
that it ends with; the ſecond mo · 
dern was leader in them, and he 
has others in which he could not 
be follow'd by this editor: The o- 
ther changes are new, and want no 
ſpeaking to: unleſs, poſſibly, it be 

firſt; whose evidence is the pr- 
zposition belonging to it, o 
2 a different, namely wi- 


97, 4 
Thy overflow &c.] Alluding (ſays 
a note in the third modern)to that 
observation of naturaliſts, — © That 
the Extream of any Thing is eafily 
converted to it's Contrary.” and this 
ſolution is right; though retracted 
afterwards, and a turn given to the 
line, that will not hold, by a cha- 
nge of to into the: The King is 
made in this line to account for 
Aumerle's 4adneſs, and resolves it 
into his father's abundant ge; 
and then tells that father—that this 
good of his ſhall excuse the St 
of his ſon. > Common ſenſe, and 
common propriety, both demand- 
ed the pointing in 21. and the new 
correction that follows it: the al- 
lusion there, is to the old ſtory of 
the king and the beggar-maid” wh- 
ich is come down to us in a Seng 
that has been touch'd upon often; 
but, from the reference to it here, 
and from other circumſtances, th- 
ere is the higheſt probability that 
it had been brought too upon the 


4 


"ſcene" in one ſhape or other.. 8 ., 
7 & 86, 3. are emendations of the 
ſecond modern and followers; but 
the pages have three more which 
this editor anſwers for; courſes 
have been taken with two of the 
alter d paſſages, which judgment 
forbad to follow. 
89. 21. 

But for our truſty &.] This bro- 
ther-in-law” of the ſpeaker's was + 
John Holland, earl of Huntington, 
ſay the chronicles ; as he is men- 
tion'd no where elſe in this play, 


to the unread in those chrogicles a 


note of information was not unne- 
ceſſary: The third modern has one 
of the ſame import, but given for 
other reasons ; and has before it a 


moſt groſs piece of negligence, ap- 


pearing too in the fifth :. twelve 
lines, beginning with 31. in the 
page opposite, are part of the ſe- 
cond modern's omiſſions in this 
ſcene; the third makes reſtoration 
of them, as he does of the others; 
but brings them in after rang, 


(at 89, 18.) inſtead of their due 


place, which is that of this copy. 
The amendment by tranſposition, 
following ſtrong, came from the ſe- 
cond modern; another, the page 
before, is the editor's. 

90, 20. 

I have been fludying &c.] The pre- 
sent ſcene and the following have 
each a number of paſſages, which, 
ſome for one reason -and ſome for 
another, may juſt require an edi- 
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tor's notice, though not one is con- 
ſiderable enough to aſk a note by 
itſelf : They have alſo ſome emen- 
dations, equally inconſiderable: th- 
ese we ſhall firſt aſſign, as is cuſto- 
mary; and then proceed to the 
s, taking them as they rise. 

> The ſingle black-letter word at 
92, 27, and the two at 1. 26. of the 
page following, were put in by the 
editor; at 28. of that page is one 
that is in four latter moderns, and 
the page's other corrections are th- 
ere alſo. . What comes firſt under 
notice, is — a filent alteration in p. 
90, (I. 25.) of © hammer't. out” to 
Bammer an t, that is in all the ſaid 
copies lately ſpoken of ; had their 
publiſhers look'd a ſmall matter 
forward, inſtead of looking behind, 
they had ſeen — the ſpeaker does 
Hammer t out. His © little world in 
28. is his own corporal frame, the 
human microcosm, a name often 
beſtow d on it. At 18. of the next 
is a very excellent reading, 

6 oo in the firſt * ; 
and from the folio's is one at 92, 2. 
that, if judges ſhall caſt an eye on 
I. 4, will appear the propereſt. Five 
lines after that, is a bold expreſſi- 
on Jar to; implying—that ho 
ghts” (the minute- hand in this ſi- 
mile) jar d, in ſtriking, through 
* fighs,” and were as watches” to 
call up tears to accompany them. 


The ſeduc'd by readings in 22 & 


27. of this page, in late copies, 
may find cure from the Revisal;” 
and in the © Gloſſary,” an interpret- 
ation of © jauncing, (93, 20.) that 
ſhews it a term of greateſt propri- 
ety. © ſentence of his pride (words 
addrefl'd to Carliſle at 95, 19.) is— 
ſentence due to his pride; and ſome 
others in 22. imply deſign in the 
ſpeaker of deprivation and ſtripping 
the perſon ſpoke- to of his present 
preferments. What conſulters of 
the Collection will find put at 1. 
30. of this ſame page as a probable 
reading, they will be tempted (as 
is the editor now) to think ſome- 
thing more, and that the text is 
intitl'd to it: and may have nearl 

the ſame opinion of another which 
they will find in the ſame reposit- 
ory, belonging to line the laſt of 
this play. p 


ud. it — 


—_ — — —_— 


ours in 1. 14. is diſſyllable; and 


the reading there is from quarto's, 
and neater than one prefer d to it. 
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by diembling . Neither 
what the fifth modern gives as the 
ſenſe of F ps what his 
anſwerer the Revier, (whom ſee) 
appear to have hit the truth; yet 
is the former the leaſt remote from 
it, if this editor is right in what he 
is now about to advance. In a ſp- 
eech of this Richard's, following 
the act of ſtabbing king Henry in 
the laſt play, he is made to gde/- 
cant” upon his perſon in terms re- 
sembling the present, and uses th- 
ese among others; I have no bro- 
ther, I am like no brother :| And this 
word — love, which grey - beards call 
divine, Be resident in men like one a- 
not ber, And not in me; I am myſelf 
alone.” this may induce belief wit 
ſome readers, that the term in que- 
ſtion at present is us'd(by one who 
is nothing ſparing of licences) in 
the uncommon ſenſe of — forming 
diſſimilarly, forming unlike to oth- 
ers: we may ſee elſewhere resemble 
put for—make like; And wherefore 
not diſemble make unlike ? «> His 
word induction in 16, (and again 
at 91, 2.) is a ſtage term properly, 

Vol. II. | 


ſignifying—a play's introduction, a 
ſort of anti-ſcene to it; we have of 
them in Jonſon, and one in him- 
ſelf: (v. t. .) And by true 
and juſt in 1. 20, is meant - true 
in his declarations, and juſt (i. e. 
faithful) in acting up to them. . 
This Page s correction, and anoth- 
er triffling one opposite, are from 
the four latter moderns: but at 23. 
of p. 5. metre is made out by what 
may be call'd a new amendment, 


a quaint ſpelling of the family 


name of earl Rivers, (in copies — 
* Woodvile ”) covering a piece of 
witty abuſe which we ſhall leave 
to decypherers: Grafton writes the 
name — Mydevyle. 
6, 14. 
We ſay, the king &c.] Following 
these words we had in ſmall com- 
aſs fix petty corruptions, rising 
alf from redundance and half fr- 
om deficiencies : of curing those 
of the firſt half, moderns ſhould 
have the credit ; of the latter, the 
editor; for nor he of Oxford in 16, 
nor the others in a ſpeech at I. 22, 
are patterns for those after them: 
Z 
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more Shakeſperian. 
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This is the ſpeech's form in the 
ſecond modern and followers ; — 
What, fellow? nought to do with mi- 
fireſs Shore? I tell you, Sir, he that 


doth naught with her,| Excepting one, 
were beſt to do it ſecretly,—tor which 
their only authority, is what the 
* Readmgs” exhibit upon the laſt 
line of it: and in this ſtrain of cri- 
ticism run a very great number of 
this play's paſſages, in the copies 
of those gentlemen ; but defendit 
numerus, and the more ſignal of 
them only can be pointed - out in 
this comment. . What Richard 
fays of his brother at 8, 3. is agre- 
able to the chronicles, as will be 
ſeen in an extract from them: His 


expreſſions at 24. of that page car- 


ry with them the ſame ſenſe exact - 
ly which they have in a modern 
tranſposition of them, which ſee 
in the Readings,” and their order is 


. 8, n 
Enter the Corpfe &c.] This en- 
terrment of Henry the ſixth was 
upon May the 29. 1471, as faith 
Stow: and no-long period after it, 
Richard muſt have been marry'd 
to the lady he is made to court in 
this ſcene; for a ſon he had by her 
was created prince of Wales in July 
83, at the age of ten years: The 
action then of this ſcene (that is, 
the enterrment) is in truth the 
play's firft, according to hiſtory; 
upon which the poet is treſpaſſer 


commitment of Clarence a prior in- 
cident : but the ſtep was neceſlary, 
for the better knitting together 
this life's enormities, and diſpos- 
ing them into a play ; ITO is 
done with. great artifice, difficulties 
being conſider'd: His bringing in- 
to't queen Margaret, is another tre- 
ſpaſs; but one that none will co- 
ndemn in him, after ſeeing the 
many beauties produc'd by it. > 

The folio, whose advantages over 
copies before it make it the lead- 
ing text in this play, befriends us 
with a better - pen d entrance to 
lady Anne's curſes, and a line of 
greateſt uſe to the period towards 
the end of them: (v. Readings.”) 
* unhappineſs in that line, has the 
ſenſe of wiekedneſs, unhappy and 
wieked qualities. have at 10, 
22. is come at it to do it hurt; 
and ſo taken, a change which ſee 


in the Reading, is not wanted: 


Nor are any words wanted, to make 
intelligible a ſpeech of the lady's 
at 26. of the next page; though 
ſuch are found in three moderns, 
(the firſt, ſecond, and fourth) and 
an alteration to boot. 

Thou waſt the cause, &c.] The 
diſſent of two very ingenious gen- 
tlemen (v. the Revicer, and one re- 
fer d-to by him) do not diſcourage 
the editor from declaring — he th- 
inks the fifth modern partly right 
in the ſenſe he puts on © e at 
this line's end: his interpreting 


— 
— 
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word is — executioner, but it ſhould 
be—efeFer; and is by the lady op- 
pos'd to Richard's word - executi- 
oner, as her cause is to caucer; 
—* Thou (ſays ſhe) waſt the causer, 
and moſt accurſ d effetter” of the 
deaths above- mention'd : Thus 
interpreted, the execration is direct 
againſt her enemy's perſon; and 
that it might be ſo, was proba- 
bly the temptation for putting a 
conſtraint on this term, which is 
us'd presently as it ought : was it 
ſo in this place, (as 'tis made by an 
alteration contended for; v. Rea- 
dinge.) there feems ſomething of 
impropriety, if not abſurdity, in 
the epithet's application. The 
poet's falling into hemiſtichs at the 


end of p. 15, and carrying on the 


conference that way for eleven 


whole ſpeeches, is fantaſtical cer- 


tainly and not to be defended: the 
moſt important of those ſpeeches 
(the laſt) was ſunk probably by ac- 
cident in the folio impreſſion, and 
no editor, has reſtor'd it ; though 
it's want appears many ways, with 
very little conſidering. > © Cro/by- 
place,” (16, 12.) or © Crofby- houſe” 
as call'd afterwards, and Baynard's 
Caſtle,” (71, 25.) — one in Biſhop- 
gate ſtreet, the other in Thames- 
ſtreet, — were places of Richard's 
residence. The flight amendment 
in 14. came from the ſecond mo- 
dern, originally; that in 16. is new. 

| 7.4 | 

and Stanley.] Derby,” fay all e- 


175 
ditions prior to the third modern: 
an error of inadvertence moſt cer- 
tainly, as that modern observes; 
for we ſee it rectify d afterwards, 
and the perſon titl'd as here in 
ſome other entries; but not in all 
of them, for 'tis fallen into again : 
he was not earl of Derby 'till Hen- 
ry the ſeventh's time. «> The Qu- 
een's preceding diſtinction, 1. 23, 
imports — a determination in coun- 
cil, or by the king, not follow'd 
by any act that made it conclufive. 
Moderns, following the folio's, 
make her aſker of the queſtion at 
19, 7. which the quarto's give Ri- 
vers; if what ſhe does aſk at 10. be 
confider'd by the judicious, the 
quarto aſſignation of this ſpeech 
will ſeem the gracefuller : Rivers, 
a wise and grave perſon, judges 
from the countenance of the lords 
he addreſſes that they had no bad 
news, and aſks it to give his ſiſter 
ſome comfort. In the opening of 
act the ſecond where that atone- 
ment takes place which Bucking- 
ham ſpeaks of at 1. 14, perform- 
ance differs from his account ; for 
there we find ſome ſons of this 
Queen, and but one brother: that 
there was deſign of atoning at leaſt 
a ſecond, his GER are evid- 
ence; and who the intended ſecond 
might be, may be gather'd with 
fome certainty from expreſſions in 
act the third, and elſewhere: In 
that third act, the Prince is made 
to lament, with great feeling, the 
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This is the ſpeech's form in the 


ſecond modern and followers ; — 
What, fellow? nought to do awith mi- 
fireſs Shore? | T tell you, Sir, he that 
doth naught with ber, Excepting one, 
were beſt. to do it ſecretly,—tor which 
their only authority, is what the 
* Readings” exhibit upon the laſt 
line of it: and in this ſtrain of cri- 


ticism run a very great number of 


this play's paſſages, in the copies 
of those gentlemen ; but defend:t 
numerus, and the more ſignal of 
them only can be pointed - out in 
this comment. <-> What Richard 
fays of his brother at 8, 3. is agre- 
able to the chronicles, as will be 
ſeen in an extract from them: His 


expreſſions at 24. of that page car- KI” 


ry with them the fame ſenſe exa&t- 
ly which they have in a modern 
tranſposition of them, which ſee 
in the Readings,” and their order is 
more Shakeſperian.. - : 
rr e eee 

Enter the Corpſe &c.] This en- 
terrment of Henry the ſixth was 
upon May the 29%". 1471, as faith 
Stow: and no long period after it, 
Richard muſt have been marry'd 
to the lady he is made to court in 
this ſcene; for a ſon he had by her 
was created prince of Wales in july 
83, at the age of ten years: The 
action then of this ſcene (that is, 


the enterrment) is in truth the 


play's firſt, according to hiſtory; 
upon which the poet is treſpaſſer 
fix year at leaſt, in making the 
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commitment of Clarence a prior in- 


cident : but the ſtep was neceſſary, 
for the better knitting together 
this life's enormities, and diſpos- 
ing them into a play; which is 
done with. great artifice, difficulties 
being conſider d: His bringing in- 
to't queen Margaret, is another tre- 
ſpaſs; but one that none will co- 
ndemn in him, after ſeeing the 
many beauties produc'd by it.. 
The folio, whose advantages over 
copies before it make it the lead- 
ing text in this play, befriends us 
with a better- pen d entrance to 
lady Anne's curſes, and a line of 
greateſt uſe to the period towards 
the end of them: (v. © Readings.”) 
228 in that line, has the 
ſenſe of wickedneſs, unhappy and 
wicked: qualities. wa have at 10, 
22. is come at it to do it hurt; 
and ſo taken, a change which ſee 


in the ©Readings” is hot wanted: 


Nor are any words wanted, to make 
intelligible a ſpeech of the lady's 
at 26. of the next page; though 
ſuch are found in three moderns, 
(the firſt, ſecond, and fourth) and 
an alteration to boot... 

* 13, 6. es 

Thou waſt the cause, &c.] The 
diſſent of two very ingenious gen- 
tlemen (v. the Revicer, and one re- 
fer d-to by him) do not diſcourage 
the editor from declaring — he th- 
inks the fifth modern partly right 
in the ſenſe he puts on e at 
this line's end: his interpreting 
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word is — executioner, but it ſhould 
be—efeFer; and is by the lady op- 
pos'd to Richard's word - executi- 
oner, as her cause is to causer; 
—* Thou (ſays ſhe) waſt the causer, 
and moſt accurſ d effetter” of the 
* deaths” above- mention'd : Thus 
interpreted, the execration is direct 
againſt her enemy's perſon ; and 
that it might be ſo, was proba- 
bly the temptation for putting a 
conſtraint on this term, which is 
us'd presently as it ought : was it 
ſo in this place, (as tis made by an 
alteration contended for; v. Rea- 
dings.”) there feems ſomething of 
impropriety, if not abſurdity, in 
the epithet's application. «> The 
poet's falling into hemiſtichs at the 
end of p. 15, and carrying on the 
conference that way for eleven 


whole ſpeeches, is fantaſtical cer- 


tainly and not to be defended: the 
moſt important of those ſpeeches 
(the laſt) was ſunk probably by ac- 
cident in the folio impreſſion, and 
no editor, has reſtor'd it ; though 
it's want appears many ways, with 
very little conſidering. «> Croſby- 
place, (16, 12.) or © Crofby- houſe” 
as call'd afterwards, and Baynard's 
Caſth,” (71, 25.) — one in Biſhop- 
gate ſtreet, the other in Thames- 
ſtreet, — were places of Richard's 
residence. The flight amendment 
in 14. came from the ſecond mo- 
dern, originally; that in 16. is new. 
| 18, 25. 
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and Stanley.] Derby, fay all e- 
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ditions prior to the third modern: 
an error of inadvertence moſt cer- 
tainly, as that modern observes; 
for we ſee it reCtify'd afterwards, 
and the perſon titl'd as here in 
ſome other entries; but not in all 
of them, for 'tis fallen into again : 
he was not earl of Derby 'till Hen- 
ry the ſeventh's time. The Qu- 
een's preceding diſtinction, 1. 23, 
imports — a determination in coun- 
cil, or by the king, not follow'd 
by any act that made it concluſive. 
Moderns, following the folio's, 
make her aſker of the queſtion at 
19, 7. which the quarto's give Ri- 
vers; if what ſhe does aſk at 10. be 
confider'd by the judicious, the 
quarto aſſignation of this ſpeech 
will ſeem the gracefuller : Rivers, 
a wise and grave perſon, judges 
from the countenance of the lords 
he addreſſes that they had no bad 
news, and aſks it to give his ſiſter 
ſome comfort. In the opening of 
act the ſecond where that atone- 
ment takes place which Bucking- 
ham ſpeaks of at 1. 14, perform- 
ance differs from his account ; for 
there we find ſome ſons of this 
Queen, and but one brother : that 
there was deſign of atoning at leaſt 
a ſecond, his — are evid- 
ence; and who the intended ſecond 
might be, may be gather'd with 
fome certainty from expreſſions in 
act the third, and elſewhere: In 
that third act, the Prince is made 
to lament, with great feeling, the 
Z 2 
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abſence of more uncles, ſpeaking 
to one about him, and utter dou- 
bts of their ſafety; (v. 52, 32 & 57, 
20 &c.) his ſpeeches, and the an- 
ſwers receivd by him, pointing 
plainly to a recent commitment juſt 
imparted : (51, 14 &c.) At 95. of 
this play, I. 19, his mother vents 
reproaches on Richard for the dire 
death of her ſons and brothers; 
and cloſe upon this reproach, (1. 
23.) the three beheaded at Pomfret 
are demanded of him with acrimo- 
ny: Surely then, the ſecond of the 
three in that line muſt have been 
conceiv'd by the Poet to ſtand in 
that relation ; and he the brother 
demanded, the brother to be aton'd, 
and the uncle the Prince wants, in 
concert with one we know to have 
been ſo. It matters little in ſuch a 
work as the present, whether this 
imputed relationſhip be fact or fic- 
tion, ſuffices that 'tis imputed; and 
being ſo, it were easy to point out 
ſeveral fitneſſes why Vaughan ſho- 
uld be united with Rivers in this 
busineſs of the atonement, in pre- 
ference to any other of this Queen's 
brothers, who were numerous as 
well by birth as by marriage : wh- 
ich number if it was indeed en- 
creaſ'd by fir Thomas, it muſt have 
been ſo by marriage with a fiſter 
of her firſt husband's, and not with 
an own fiſter; for that point has 
been ſearch'd into by a perſon of 
great intelligence in diſquisitions 
of this ſort. 


Richard III. 


9 0 18. 

Hath ſent for ve &c.] A bold 
but neceſſary emendation of the Ox- 
ford editor's, as, without it, is no 
conſtruction ; in what ſucceeds, he 
follows copies before him, but ma- 
kes fo remove may remove: The 
ſpeech ends at © ground” in the fo- 
lio; the ſecond modern adds to it 
— Of your ill will, and thereby to re- 
move it. and then tells us — © This 
line is reſtor'd from the firſt editi- 
on:“ but that firſt quarto, and the 
other quarto's too, read and break 
the two lines as in this copy, ma- 
king in them the alterations be- 
low. That fame modern reduces a 
ſpeech of Richard's (the laſt of p. 
21.) to three lines; the moderns 
after, to four; though this latter 
reduction (v. Readings.”) be of as 
expreſſive a line as the former was 
neceſſary. The change in 5. of that 
page is from the Oxford text like- 
wise, and both an easy and fit one. 
The numbers of a line in p. 22. 
(1. 15.) are fo remarkable in them- 
ſelves, (three trochees, with inter- 
vention of one Iambus) and ſo ac- 
commodated to the paſſion and ch- 
aracter, a reader's notice is due to 
them. <-> The reſtoration of lines in 
p. 23. (19, 20 & 21.) is as neceſſary 
to ſhew the ſtate of queen Marga- 
ret, as to make proper pause bet- 


ween her threat in 1. 18. and it's 


execution in 22. Her expreſſions 


* rooting bog, ſlave of nature, and 
rag of honour, in a ſpeech of p. 25, 


Richard III. 


aſk a little explaining: — In the 
firſt, is allusion to Richard's cog- 
nisance, a wild boar; and alſo (as 
is observ'd by the fifth modern) to 
the ravage a Hog makes in a flow- 
er-garden in his ſearch after roots, 
in which is thought of her ſon: 
the allusion in the ſecond, is (as 
ſay'th the modern laſt- quoted) to 
* the ancient cuſtom of maſters” 
branding their profligate flaves; b 
which it is inſinuated that his — 
ſhapen perſon was the mark that 
nature had ſet upon him to ſtig- 
matize his ill conditions : and the 
laſt reflects again on his perſon ; 
that it ſlander'd © honour” or noble- 
neſs, and was fit only for her thr- 
2 away as is a rag upon 
dunghills. 
27, 16. 

IT will not think &c.] For a read- 
ing in this ſpeech's feventh line, 
that is like enough to be genuine, 
we are oblig'd to the latter mod- 
erns, the four latter; but nothing 


at all for their ſelection of readings 


prior to it, which want the neat- 
neſs and energy of what are now 
ſeen in it's firſt and third line, ta- 
ken from the folio. In these pages, 
(that is—this, and the two follow- 
ing) are a.variety of departures fr- 
om the choices of modern editors ; 
all made (as is conceiv'd) upon juſt 
and grounds, but too nume- 
rous to be defended particularly : 
It may be ſeen in due place whence 
the readings came that are chosen, 
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and whence those that are lay'd a- 
fide and what they are; ſo that all 
who are ſo diſpos'd, may exercise 
their judgments, and pronounce the 
ſentence that likes them. 

N 29, 29. 

Enter Clarence, and Brakenbury.] 
So the quarto's; but the folio's 
make the entry of Brakenbury pre- 
ceed line the ſeventh in p. 32, a 
change every way aukward : for 
then his entry is for no other pur- 
pose but to leave his prisoner in 
the power of his murtherers ; and 
he is made by it to fall, without 
preface, into reflections that are on- 
ly proper for one who had been a 
party in the converſation forego- 
ing, as is observ'd by the ſecond 
modern. There is in them too an 
addition following line the firſt of 
that page, and a change of the line 
after ; the addition a thing of too 
much ſolemnity, and the chang'd 
line of leſs ease than the quarto 
one. This addition and difference 
are fallen-in with by the whole ſet 
of moderns; but there are others 
in 37, towards it's conclusion, wh- 
ich only three of them follow: th- 
ese their little merit condemn, and 
the injuries they do to metre and 
ſenſe; and we may add too = to 
ſpirit, For how much a greater 

rtion of that is in the words of 
the villain ſtabbing, and how apter 
the introduction of that dreadful 
cataſtrophe ? the whole paſlage is 
now as quarto's have given it, the 
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page's laſt line excepted; nor is 
any Exit in them, or Re-entry of 
the firſt Murtherer, as in all copies 
after. «> A word requir'd by metre 
in that paſſage, and a ſyllable re- 
quir'd .by ſenſe in another, (33, 
I 5.) were put in by the editor and 
of him too is the alteration in 34, 
Io, which will ſtand juſtify'd by 
neceſlity : © Take the devil in thy 
mind” admits no interpretation that 
reason can acquieſce in; but tak- 
ing devil for—"conſcience,” (which 
is the matter in argument, and the 
only devil the present ſpeaker had 
thought of) and allowing the two 
corrections which none will call 
violent, a great and open conſiſt- 
.eacy reigns throughout, What is 
faid of fome late pages at the end 
of the laſt note, — of the 
ſcene we are now upon, and of 
nearly every ſcene after to the play's 
conclusion: readers are therefore 
with'd to remember it; and ſeek 
evidence of the afſertion's veracity 
in that Collection where these ſe- 
veral departures from modern co- 
pies, and ſeveral newly - recover d 
readings, are notic'd duly and faith - 
fully. e N 

DaB n 4.0, 15. | n 

I 40 After which, 
comes in all old editions cor in my 
rugr; words omitted by moderns, 
and us after them, as ſuperflnous 
and injurious, that is to metre ; 
but they are not entirely either one 
or the other; and may ſtand, ma- 
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king what preceeds the words quo- 
ted an hemiſtich, and the reſt a full 
line, but the paſſage is beſt with- 
out them. That 0 ſhould be 
corrected by in, (as it has hitherto 
been at 38, 27.) criticks may not 
admit; when at is nearer, and 
that at repeated in 28. Nor is that 
reading eligible which is enter'd in 
the Collection for 23. of the next 
page; the words (tis true) are inac- 
curate as old editions have given 
them, but judgment may prefer 
that inaccuracy to the amended 
words' ſtiffneſs. > The line at wh- 
ich the King makes his exit in p. 
42. has till now been unmetrical 
and yet twas not hard to ſee that 
it's being ſo was through miſtake 
of a printer, who made a vocative 
what was meant a direction: Haſ- 
tings was "Edward's chamberlain. 
The ſcene has ended lamely with 
company (4.3, 5.) in four editions 
preceding. 1 8 51 | 
| 45» 30. | 

She for an Edward weeps, &c.] 
No part of the line that closes this 
period (46, 1.) is in the copies laſt- 
mention d; but the words that 
mend it are found in the folio, 
whose printer (in this editor's opi- 
nion) omitted negligently the wo- 
rds intermediate, following weep ” 
in the present page, (I. 32.) and fo 
made his line nonſenſe;-as the qu=- 
arto's had done by their line be- 
fore, ending it as is ſeen at that 
page's bottom: the period is now 
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compleat, and not defective in be- 
auty; the ſpeaker's point is made 
out in all inſtances, and all the par- 
ties addref{'d by her are ſhewn how 
much ſhe was their miſtreſs in wr- 
etchedneſs. The Queen's calling 
upon rings, heads of water, to 
reduce their currents” fetch them 
back to her eyes, (I. 16.) is an ex- 
travagance certainly: but ments 
(a better word than complaints; v. 
* Readings") cannot be follow d in- 
ſtantly, as in the ſecond and fourth 
moderns, by the exclamation in 
19, without falling into ridicul- 
ouſneſs. > It is not ſeen that 1. 6. 
of the next page is much mended, 
9 reading (as in them and ſome o- 

ers) That with unthankfulneſs 
you' tale: The words of that ſpea- 
ker afterwards, l. 10. mean to ſet 
yourſelf in opposition to heaven ; 
as do repinings, and grief indulg'd 
to exceſs. What is done in 23. of 
that page, and 13. of the follow- 
ing, is from the moderns laſt-men- 
tion'd ; who, ſomething above the 
latter, (1. 4.) adopt a folio corrup- 
tion, unmaintainable. 

47, 20. 

Hat. And ſo in me; &c.] This 
ſpeech, with ſome others on each 
hand of it, appear'd firſt in the fo- 
lio: whose printer has moſt un- 
queſtionably committed an error, 
in prefixing Riv. (i. e. Rivers)to't; 
and another as plain as that in the 
next ſpeech, to which he prefixes 
Hf. The firſt ſpeech cannot be- 
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long to any but one of Richard's 
confederates : two are upon the 
fcene, Haſtings and Buckingham 
and a third, who was more his fr- 
iend than the Queen's: the ſpeaker 
takes-up Buckingham's argument, 
and unites with him actively; the 
other faintly aſſents in the ſpeech 
following : now if those charac- 
ters be conſider d to whom the ſp- 
eeches are now given, it will ap- 
pear that Haſtings has moſt pre- 
tenſions to that which is moſt ac- 
tive, and not (as in the Oxford e- 
dition) the tamer character Stan- 
1 A correction made at the end 
of it, is from that edition; and in 
that before, appear d firſt that moſt 
neceſſary break at 1. 5. in a ſpeech 
of the next page. 
48, 26. | 

In him there &c.] An improve- 
ment at 29. of the laſt page, (v. 
* Readings”) was fetch'd from the 
quarto's; and, without recurring 
to them, the ſpeech we are now 
upon had been nonſenſe. All copies 
beſide have Which inſtead of That, 
in the next line; a relative, with- 
out a thing to relate to: That is no 
relative, but an adverb ; through 
benefit of which, we have (at laſt) 
both good ſenſe and good conftruc- 
tion: the three lines that begin 
with it, are explanatory of this 
which is quoted; the Citizen's 
** hope of government in bim, arose 
out of those particulars which he 
is made to ſet forth in his lines 


— 
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following : there is ſome little ob- 
ſcurity in them, caus'd by the wo- 
rds No doubt,” (which are properly 
renthetical) whereas Hope only 
is ſpoke of. «> © The water,” at 26. 
of that page, is the great water, 
the ocean; and a better term than 
one that has been prefer d to it. 


Fo, 2. 

Laſt nigbt, — Here again the 
little care of a printer, or one his 
like, has made corruptions that 
have not been rectify'd properly in 
modern editions: Stany- Stratford 
is put firſt in the folio; and to 
make out measure in that line, and 
again in the third where North- 
ampton is put by it, ye and "reft- 
ed were both chang'd and tranſ- 

os'd after the faſhion we ſee at 
— Two ſpeeches of the 
Arxchbiſhop's (at 22. of this page, 

and J. 5. of the next) are unaccoun- 
tably wrong- aſſign'd in late copies: 
* madam, and © gracious — a 75 
mark ſufficiently who they belong 
to, and quarto's give them fo. . 
Verſe is ſtrangely manag'd by mo- 
derns, and by old copies likewise, 
in divers parts of p. 51. that follow 
the entry: a ſingle ſlight tranſpo- 
Sition in a ſpeech at 1. 14, aided 
by right division, has adjuſted mea- 
Sure and mended the ſpeech's lan- 
guage. At 22. of that page, a read- 
ing has been adopted by others 
that makes reply addreſs a perſon 
who had not made the demand. 
*T will ſcarce be credited by those 


who look into moderns, following: 
the firſt, that l'. 4.& 5. of p. 52. 
are genuine folio ones; or that a 
modern who conjur'd worſe from 
the quarto, ſhould not ſee in that 
quarto ſo palpably true a reading 
as death in 1. 7. The thought 
of that line, which wants no ex- 
plaining, recalls another of great 
ſingularity that makes the close of 
a ſonnet in this Poet's collection; 
which being little known, and ha- 
ving juſtneſs to recommend it as 
well as uncommonneſs, ſhall here 
be given entire: — Poor ſoul, the 
centre of my ſinful earth, | My finful 
earth these powers that thee array, | 
Why aoft thou pine within, and ſuffer 
dearth, Painting thy outward walls 
Jo coſily gay ?| Why jo large coft, hav- 
ing ſo ſhort a leaſe, | Doſt thou upon 
thy fading manſion ſpend ?| Shall wo- 
rms, inheritors of this exceſs,|Eat up 
thy charge? ts this thy body's end? 

hen, foul, live thou upon thy ſer- 
vant's loſs,| And let that pine to age 
gravate thy ftore;| Buy terms divine, 
in ſelling hours of droſs, | Within be 
fed, without be rich no more: So ſhalt 
thou feed on death, that feeds on men ; 
And death once dead, there's no more 
dying then, 


3 . 
Weigh it but &c.] The word ap- 
pearing at bottom got firſt into the 
at quarto which preceeded the fo- 
lio one year: that tis a corruption, 
is evident; and as evident will it 
be, that the word intended is now 


fi 
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in the text, {receiv'd mto't firſt in 


the Oxford copy) when the tenour 


of things with which 'tis connect- 
ed is properly Bok'd into. The ad- 
dreſſd perſon is charg'd in the 
ſpeech's entry with being ſenſeleſs- 
ly-obſtinate in his attachment to 
JEET forms and matters of meer 
traditional eſtabliſhment, ſach as 
(it is inſinuated) are rights of fanc- 
tuary generally : the extenfion of 
that right in the present cafe, 1s 
the next topick; and he is told, in 
the words of the quoted line and 
the next, that it does not extend to 
children, perſons of green years ; 
and the reasons why it extends not, 
are ſet forth in the lines that fol- 
low: This is the ſpeech's chain; 
and ſo natural, and conſequential, 
that the editor cannot perſuade 
himſelf— there will be a perſon in 
future who ſhall look on what has 
obtain'd in many copies (v. the Co/- 
lection) other than as itſelf a cor- 
ruption likewise, tranſmitted down 
from the firſt. The actions of hel- 
ping the Queen into ſanctuary, and 
getting the young duke out of it, 
were perform'd by two different 
archbithops, according to hiſtory, 
and according to Shakeſpeare too 
in his folio's : for in them we find 
the diſtinction of — © Archbiſhop,” 
and © Cardinal,” which is observ'd 
in this copy ; whereas others con- 
found them wrongfully, there be- 
ing no other Cardinal but the actor 
in this ſcene. The ſecond modern 
Vol. II. 
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remarks upon ſome expreſſions of 
the line it begins with, that“ Lon- 
don was anciently call d Camera re- 


gia.” | 
| 66, 18. ® | 

Thus, like &c.] This paſſage is 
very intelligible, if the learned were 
not pleas'd to bewilder themſelves; 
and, in bewildering, leave untou- 
ch'd the main difficulty, namely 
the one word with two meanings. 
The Gigſary's brief account of the 
Vice, is drawn from ſuch remains 
of our ancient Moralities as are de- 
ſcended to us in print: in that, is 
feen that the Vice had an an- 
ceſtor titI'd—"1niguity ;” who was at 
firſt a formal vice probably, deal- 
ing in hypocritical gravities, ſach 
as tend to enſnare: to ſuch the 
2 compares himſelf; and, in 
aying he moralizes, means - that he 
talks in ſtyle of that morality per- 
ſonage, dark and equivocally: his 
double- meaning word is— "charac- 
ters,” which, as he accents it, ſigni- 
fies —/efters; and ſo taken, his an- 
ſwer confirms the Prince's opini- 
on,—that fame, the renown of th- 
ings, might live, though not regi- 


ter d: another way, his line's mea- 


ning may be—that fame might live 
long without desert from great ac- 
tions ; intimating — that his own 
actions, which he did not mean 
ſhould be great or good either, 
would operate as well as better 
that way. V A poetical diſarrange- 
ment obtains in 1. 21, that a little 
Aa 
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darkens that and a followin g: the 
proper place of Witb, is — the 
end; and that line's words are an 


aggregate ſubſtantive, govern'd of 


"ſet down.” , © ſummers" ſhould be 
reform'd-in 1. 30, and made ſum- 
mer, as in the three latter mod- 
erns, and have” —hath; and then 
are that line's expreſſions diſrang'd 
too, after the manner of. proverbs, 
and we muſt read. "a forward ſp- 
ring hath lightly. a ſhort ſummer,” 
making it a prediction. «> Of this 
pige's corrections, two only are 
new; those in 23. & 14. are from 
the moderns laſt - mention'd:; and 
of the filling - up words in the pa- 
ges following, two are new like- 
wise; (at 57, 11. & 58, 2.) the reſt, 
from the fourth modern. ä 


ar d Ade 

Cannot thy maſter &c.] The ſu- 
perior ease of this ſpeech and the 
three that follow it will recom- 
mend them toe the comparer; they 
are exactly after the quarto's in e- 
very particular, bating two flight 
omiſſions that were of easy ſuppli- 
al: The ſpeaker's ſenſe in this firſt, 
is — Are the nights ſo tedious thy 
maſter can't ſteep in them? and in 
his ſecond he cuts the Meſſenger 
ſhort, whose division (Fit) ma- 
de him fear he would fermonize; 
the levity of the proceeding is con- 
ſonant to all that comes from him 
afterwards: . The improvements 
by omiſſion in this page, and that 
in 61, by addition, are from the 


four latter moderns; but a fourth 
in 62, by omiſſion likewise, is of 
the editor's making. 
63, 26. 
Sir Richard Natel, &e.] That 
this ſcene receives benefit by an 
addition that is in all the ſaid co- 


pies, (v. Readings.) will be hard 


to make out; the entry ſhews the 
enterers' ſtate, and what they come 
for, without aid of their ſpeech : 
If inſtead of this adoption, and 
ſome after it, they had fetch'd 
from the editions that lent them 
the present order of cur/ings in a 
ſpeech of poor Rivers's, (64, 11.) 
the Poet's. readers had thank'd th- 
em-; for 'twill be admitted by all, 
that Richard's coming in rear of 
the other curſings has both fitneſs 
and beauty. , The line was eas'd 
of it's then by those editors: he 
before them made 1. 30. grammat- 
ical, but corrupted a word in it, 
making it — want; © wants but is — 
nothing wants or is wanting but, a 
phrase nothing uncommon. The Bi- 
ſhop's ſpeech in p. 66. is not me- 
tre in copies after the quarto's; ex- 
cept in the Oxford one, which has 


made it ſo by methods well worth 


observing. The change of Cates- 
by to Ratcliff, in the office of Ha- 
ſtings death, was made with Judg- 
ment, and came certainly from the 
Poet: there are improprieties both 


ways; but the more ſtriking are on 


the ſide of Catesby, an intimate (as 
we have ſeen) of the criminal's, 


ad af aw os ie. a>... 
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and profeſſing friendſhip to him; 
and to avoid them, many changes 
were made in the folio edition (be- 
ſides giving the ſpeeches other- 
wise) that appear to be made with 
ſtudy: The re-inſtaters of Catesby 
(the third modern and ſucceſſors) 
ſuppreſs one of these changes, the 
two bottom lines of p. 68, that is 
very conſiderable ; ſhewing Cates- 
by tn a fitter employment than was 
firſt given him in the quarto's, = 
leading an intimate to execution, 
and coming in with his © bead.” 
Ratcliff, who now performs those 
two offices, is, in the folio and co- 
pies that follow it, among the per- 
ſons diſcover'd fitting in council : 
to leſſen ſomething the ſtrangeneſs 
of his appearance at all in this ſc- 
ene, that direction is alter d; and 
he now appears, with his guard, at 
the heels of Richard and Bucking- 
ham after their re- entry. 
W unesco 
That ever liv d.] Here the pres- 
ent line ends in both the folio's, 
and their follower the firſt mod- 
ern: Would you ſucceeds to 
in those copies, and alſo in quar- 
to's; but these put it inta the line, 
ſpoiling that and a following. The 
words now intervening came from 
quarto's; but in them they follow 
"chriſtian,” 1. 16, in form of an he- 
miſtich: replace them, and read the 
paſſage deliberately, the error of 
that position will then appear to 
you plainly; and in weigbing this 


as conſiderately, twill be visible (as 
it is to the editor) the present place 
was intended for them: — moderns 
after the firſt ſuppreſs the words 
that are quoted, and add darkneſs 
to darkneſs: the ſenſe of Bucking- 
ham's firſt line is then imperfect ; 
and his ſecond addreſſ'd, without 
prefacing, to one you muſt ſtudy 
for : and ſtudy may, indeed, hel 
you; but not reconcile you to luck 
curtailings, or to a paſſage ſo little 
easy. > The position too of a line 
in the laſt page (I. 26.) may be very 
reasonably queſtion'd: the firſt me- 
mber of 27. ſhould, in natural or- 
der, follow 1. 25; 26. interrupts it, 
and is a line ſuper-added; (v. Rea- 
dings.) whether the printer has pl- 
ac'd it rightly, and what other pl- 
ace ſuits 1t, are matters to be con- 
ſider d. Terror is better painted in 
the ſtammering word innocency 
(69, 8.) than in a modern perver- 
ſion of it; and ſuch painting is not 
impair'd in I. 4. by what now ma- 
kes it metrical: A conjectural em- 
endation in 30. has probability of 
being true, and may please. 
71, 10. 
h15 raging eye,] A modern change 
of the epithet, and a modern ch- 
oice in te next line, are ſubmitted 
to readers' judgment in due place : 
what 1s follow'd in both lines, has 
authority on it's fide, and propri- 
ety; the exceſs of Edward's intem- 
nce, and it's being "without con- 
troul,” are mark'd ſtrongly in both. 
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the verb and the epithet. w> © m/t- 
reſs Shore,” whose connections with 
Haſtings make ſuch impreſſion u- 
pon the Mayor in p. 70, (. 8 & 9.) 
was one whom Edward made prey 
of; and, after him, Haſtings, as 


has been mention'd before: (58, 30 


& 69, 21.) © Shaw,” and Penker, 
at bottom of 71, were ecclesiaſticks 
that preach'd for Richard. The one 
correction of moment in p. 70. was 

 overlook'd by the moderns. 

73.5 26. 

Thu ſaith the duke, &c.] Spoken 
as in the perſon of the recorder, 
and as prefacd by and he did ſo : 
the manner is ſingular, but a good 
actor would give it beauty and na- 
ture. That there is nature in the 
words of a line above as moderns 
have mended it, with except for 
But; or elegance in those of a line 
beneath, where they read — o 75 
hall, judges will not aſſert. At 74, 
7. Intend is made pretend by the 
ſecond and fourth moderns; for- 
getful that they had left in their 
own pages, a ſmall time before, 
(68, 27.) this verb's participle ac- 
cepted as in the G] i, and that 
this imperative might be ſo too. 
Nor is ease improv'd by them in 
24. of that page, where Now” is 
left out: now is the proper mode 
of addreſſing the expected bearer 
of a reply; and the laſt ſyllable of 
his name is: ſunk in ſcanſion, if not 
in pronouncing. The corruptions 
of pages following, from hence to 
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$0. incluſive, are of their mend- 


ing; but the many changes they 
make in these ſame pages, and th- 
eir ill-judg'd ſelections, efface all 
the merit of their petty ſervice in 
them. | 
199: 82, 11. 
Be of good cheer :- A line imp- 
rov'd by the Poet; in quarto's & 
* Mother” only is comforted, and 
lady Anne's miseries paſs unnoted: 
A reading of ſome. quarto's, the ſe- 
cond line above this, feems a prin- 
ter's e N ; and ſuggeſts a 
reading, which ſee, that may pl- 
ease better: rime too, a thing im- 
r in that line, is avoided by 
another correction of a word in J. 
25. that will be found in the ſame 
place. In that ſpeech, ſunft, the e- 
pithet to advantage in a line that 
ee ee means — ſwift in 
aſſing, that is of ſwift and 
ſhould be .inſtantly ed Ahoy 
The ambiguous compound that fo- 
Hows it, I. 26, implies—thou wick- 
ed diſperſer, and is meant of the 
ſeparations that are then about to 
take place. ald, a word of 1. 14. 
in the page following, means—old 
in ſorrow, made old by it. 
84, 26. 


now do T'ply the touch,] That 'ply 


(a word of the fifth modern's) is no 


neceſſary correction, play afford- 
ing good ſenſe, is not to be deny d; 
that tis alſo a harſh word, harſher 
perhaps than any fo form'd, is con- 
feſſ'd likewise; but as touch is 
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form'd in like manner, here and 
elſewhere, the presumption ſhould 
be — that who could fo contract 
touchſtone, might have no tcruple 
of bending to h?s occasion the term 
belonging to't, which we know is 
—apply, and the using one that was 
technical has propriety doubtleſs : 
nor is it wholly improbable, that 
both the one and the other term 
were ſome time current with art- 
iſts, if not with writers, and. ſo not 
of his bending. «> bitter conſegu- 
ence” (85, 3.) is bitter ſequel; vi- 
delicet, to the ſpeaker's laſt words 
Edward liuet his next line ex- 
plains it; in which is to be ſup- 
ply'd an indefinite article, follow- 
ing live: His epithets: in that 
page, (I'. 19. & 32.) mark his kn- 
owledge of Buckingham; for views 
of reaching the crown, after him, 
are faid in hiſtory to have been the 
motives of that prince's aſſiſtance. 
* The omitter of two uſeleſs wo- 


rds (more than uſeleſs) at 86, 6. was 


the ſecond modern, originally; who 
inſtead of varying Richard's phrase 
in 1. 10. as do the folio's, fetches 
for it one from the quarto's that 
makes him a repeater. v. Read- 


ings. 


87, 9. 
Rise, and lend thine car.] The to- 
zen (whether ring, or what elſe) 
is given for his admittance, and 


receiv d kneeling by Tyrrel; hence 
the words that are quoted, whose 


firſt has had ſo wild a ſenſe put on 


for wrong put for them in the 


18 5 


it: v. p. 192, of the * Canons,” and 
the paſſage refer d to. . The ſenſe 
of Richard's' brief expreſſions in 
3% and the tone 'requir'd for them, 
now indicated by the pointing: 
After them, come a number. of 1p- 
eeches (ſec the Readings”) which 
the folio's leave out; an injudici- 
ous omiſſion, for the © contempt * 
complain'd of by Buckingham (88, 
23.) lyes in them: Their third re- 
eites a ſingular prophecy, which, 
if real, (as it has appearance of be- 
ing) thews the Poet had ſome ſour- 
ces from which he drew his mate- 
rials that are not deſcended to us, 
for no chronicle mentions it: an- 
other (and that the laſt) of this pl- 
ay's articles in which he cannot be 
trae d, occurs in p. 96; | Richard's 
anecdote there (I. 23.) has the face 
of ſcandal upon dutcheſs Cicely 
his mother, whom he was not ten- 
der of as we have ſeen. His Fack,” 
I. 16, is what in © Richard 7h fe- 
cond” (92, 16.) is call'd = Fack-0'- 
the-chck, a figure that ſtruck the 
hour in ſome clocks ; Buckingham 
is bid to © /frike,” and have done, 
that the other might resume his 
"meditations" as he calls them. The 
cause why Richmond is titl'd — 
Breton, ſarcaſtically, (go, 8.) is 
ſeen in ſome pages after; and more 
particularly, at 123, 13 & 14. 


| 91, 14. 
- right for right] Pronounc'd con- 
fidently a corruption, and m_ 
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modern's text: but right means 
—ajuſt and right exercise of the 
divine vengeance; and is a word of 
the Queen's using at 24, 2. in re- 
proof of Margaret, now retorted 
upon herſelf: See a note in the 
Revital to this purpose. As diſ- 
pleasing as was the Dutcheſs's ſp- 
eech at 25. of this page to the ſe- 
cond and fourth moderns, it ſhould 
yet have been kept by them; if 
they meant we ſhould have con- 
.ception of what was doing in ſp- 
eeches following, ar that the firſt 
of those ſpeeches ſhould have any 
introduction. Tis ſomething wo- 
nderful, the third modern ſhould 
let flip. an opportunity of inſulting 
his enemy the ſecond; for a choice 
of reading in a ſpeech; of queen 
Margaret's, (92, 4.) and a change 
in the ſecond line of it: Agneury 
is made by him—/entority, which is 
not conſiſtent with metre ; and his 
general reading is after the folio 
rinter's -egrruption, ſet forth in 
it's place: The quarto h's re- 
ſtorer retains /gneury, which is re- 
pugnant to;what preceeds: the pre- 
gent word is a coinage; new to 
printers, and therefore corrupted 
by them. Perhaps too, we have 
ſomething elſe of that ſort in the 


ſpeech's ſeventh line: 4usband” is 


by the quarto's read — Richard ; a 
miſtake certainly, And is not the 
folio correction of it'a,miſtake like- 
wise? names deſign the perſons e- 
mumerated in five other lines, and 
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a name were fitter for this line, and 
ſuch name is in the Readings. 
517805 g ·, 16. 
Thou hadſt a Clarence too, &c.] 
How is this ſpeech deform'd in 
moſt modern copies! it's moſt nec- 
eſſary line, the winder-up of a peri- 
od, is omitted in two of them; and 
a period before that is rob'd in th- 
em and ſome others (the third and 
fifth) of two as eſſential ; and ſo a 
fpeech, whose flow and whose im- 
ag'ry's nobleneſs is outgone by no 
other, is. mutilated, and made to 
end lamely in both it's members. 
A ſuppos'd want of dignity in "pe- 
fellow,” and an accidental miſplac- 
ing of the other two lines (I. 22 & 
23.) in the copics that lent them, 
(23. coming firſt in them) are the 
probable causes of these omiſſions : 
give them but the position they 
thould have, and have in this copy, 
the lines are noble and regular, and 
the period in which they ſtand has 
it's due fulneſs. At 14, of the 
next page, this injury is repeated; 
for that line is left out by those 
four moderns, and the line before 
it piec'd by words as improper as 
could well be devis'd—" /aints pray 
for vengeance :” It ſhall not be 
paſſ'd over, — that the leader in th- 
ese corrections, to make them go 
down the better, puts at his page's 
bottom ſaints pray, To have him 
Suddenly. convuey d away, as if that 
was the beſt reading that he could 
find. pageant, which ſee explain'd 
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in the Cary, may not have been 
intended to be accepted ſpecifically 
in 23. of this page, but for ſhow 
or ſcenical presentation in general; 
and then we readily conceive of 
dex, that it's ſenſe is inducti- 
on or introduction, a matter pred- 
icable of plays but not of pageants. 


94, 4 

For happy wife, &c.] All copies, 
excepting this and the quarto's, 
decline these things otherwise, not 
greatly to their advantage: View 
them in the Readings,” and judge: 
you will there find a line ſupernu- 
merary, and two lines miſplac'd ; 
cause enough for pronouncing it a 
aſſage murder'd by printers. «> 
ower down in this page, the re- 
peated © Usurp has not ſtrictly the 
force of that in l. 14, but of = ſuc- 
ceed- to, ſimply: and, with like li- 


cence, forbear in 1. 23. (which re- 


gular conſtruction carries forward) 
extends no farther than the ſent- 
ence it ſtands in. It were wiser, 
perhaps, not to attempt explaining 
ſo difficult a line as the ſecond of 
95 ; but ſomething will be expec- 
ted: — © inteſtate joys” then, may be 
expreſſive of —joys ſo utterly ex- 
hauſted, that, having no part left 
of themſelves to. bequeath to oth- 
ers, they dy'd without a bequeſt ; 
the line's firſt part tells us who 
were their ſucceſſors, namely—wo- 
rds of complaint : The third mo- 
dern has a note to this purpose. w> 
A moſt improper reading is foll- 
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ow'd in 23. by ſeveral moderns : 
" Haſtings,” the Queen's particular 
enemy, is in that reading among 
the perſons with whom ſhe rep- 
roaches Richard: The page follow- 
ing presents us more of their ch- 
oices, as may be ſeen in due place, 
that merit a reader's notice, 
98, 9. 

Cousins, indeed; &c.] Where is 
the greater harm in this line than 
in those that follow it ; that this, 
and the line after, ſhould be thr- 
own away without notice by the 
ſecond and fourth moderns, and 
the others left in their copies? one 
fault (if a fault) runs through all; a 
fault frequent with Shakeſpeare, — 
an idle playing on words: he lays 
a train for it here, by calling the 
two princes (in 1. 8.) not — neph- 
ews, but cousint; which line, and 
this whole ſpeech, are the produce 
(as may be ſeen) of an after-thought 
in him, which is evidence of their 
digeſtion. "The adverb fill, in 1. 
16, is us'd adjectively in the ſenſe 
of —continual. . deviie in 99, 2. 
— beſides being a word of the beſt 
copy,—is more eligible than demzce, 
(v.“ Readmgs.”) in that it does not 
impreſs ſo ſtrongly the idea of be- 
queathing. "46"(a firſt reading) ou- 
ght not to have been adopted at 
any rate in I. 9. of that page; nor 
yet mended with—deth, as the Re- 
vital would have it: for conſtructi- 
on carries telling along with 14, 
annexing that too to dor, and then 
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the place is abſurd. S Smother'd 
bodies, as were the princes', emit 
no purple ſap ;” (tide in moderns 
therefore bod) (which they alſo 
read Bodies; 100, 2.) is meant of 
another brother,” lord Grey, who 
had a death to wet many handher- 
chiefs. | 
| 100. 14. 

Ric. Say, that &c.] The extent 
of this large addition, (the ſecond 
in this dialogue's courſe) beginn 
ing here, may be ſeen in the Rea- 
dings: it's importance in point of 
matter, and likewise of the other, 
and the evident want of them in 
making proper connection, will ſa - 
tiſfy an attender, as it has the edi- 
tor, that they are not really of la- 
ter birth than the reſt ; but omiſ- 
ſions made in the acting for the 
purpose of ſhort' ning, and that the 
cause of their not appearihg in qu- 
arto s, whose firſt might be the 
play as presented. The light ch- 
ange in this addition's eighth line, 
and one as light in the other, (98, 
11.) came from moderns: a third 
of ſomething more weight in p. 
101, was made firſt by the third 
modern; who has a note on it con- 
taining nothing material, but that 
lone was the ancient ſpelling of 
oàm ; for the emendation evinces 
itſelf, and (with it) the paſſage is 
all clearneſs, fetehing out of the 
Gigſſary the proper ſenſe of ad- 
vanaging. To that too readers 
— — — for à moſt un 


common contraction in 100, 30 
which when they have ſeen, that 
particular ſentence will be no jon- 
ger ambiguous ; but the paſſage in 
which it ſtands may {till perplex 
them; For in what ſenſe are a dau- 
ghter's children Of all one pain” 
to the grandmother ; that is, of the 
ſame pain to her that they are to 
the daughter ? the exception dir- 
ects us to it; the pain (that is, the 
ſollicitude) of is one and the 
ſame because their love is the ſame, 
the mother's is only heighten'd b 
conſideration of that pain which 
ſhe uhderwent in their births. 

> Ir 1013770; 08, 6h - 

Too deep, &c.] It wanted little 
reflection, to fee that your ” muſt 
have been the word in this line; 
and as little(one would have thou- 
ght) had help'd perſons who were 
in ſearch of corruptions to a diſco- 
very of one in lines after it, which, 
like the other, posseſſes ancient e- 
ditions; and is let to ſtand in all 
new. Haſte and negligence begat 
two of great magnitude in the firſt 
quarto copy, —an omiſſion of what 
is now J. 26, and a ſetting before 
I. 27. the word King; and others 


ſprang out of them: King is omit- 


ted in copies aftet, and the line an- 
nex'd to that which is quoted; gi- 
ving the Queen a third, which, in 
that position, has nothing to in- 
troduce it: what now does it with 
ſuch icty, the firſt folio reco- 
ver d ; but, that his forefunaers 


* 
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might not outgo him in neglig- 
ence, inſtead of interposing his. line 
where it ought to be, joins it- to 
28, and makes that ſpeech of two 
lines, as the Queen's had been 
made of three, and in this form are 
the ſpecehes found. in ll moderns; 
at the page's bottotu in two of 
them, the ſecond and tourth, and 
with them 1. 24. «> Departures fr- 
om these gentlemen follow thick 
in this page, and the page oppos- 
ite; whose fitneſs all who please 
may pronounce upon, the © Read- 
ings giving them means. heaven 
and © Heaven's" in p. 103, V. 11 & 
1a, are God and Gods-in the quar- 


tos; and from hence the pronoun 


that closes 13 & 16: which tis not 
neceſſary. we ſhould part. with, th- 
ough we follow the. folio's ; the 
quarto words being ws nut in th- 
eir reading. The neceſſity of a cl- 
ose to the Queen's {| „(the ſp- 
eech given her next) could not de- 
fend the lines that afford it from 
receiving the ſame. treatment. that 
others do of their ſort, and ſome 
lately, from the moderns there ſp- 
oke of. If or the juſtneſs of a cor- 
rection above, or the corrected paſ- 
ſage s meaning, want a comment; 
ſuch a one may be found in the 
work the correction came from, — 
the "Canons of Criticim. 

104. 28. 


Where, in that neſt of ſpicery, &c. ] 


An allusion to that fabulous neſt” 
compos'd of ſpices, out of the aſh- 
Vol. II. 
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es of which and of the mother bird 


a new phcenix is ſaid to rise by the 
poets. . Whocver pleases to exam- 
ine this act's remainder by what is 
found in the Readings,” will per- 
ceive ſome improvements in it ris- 
ing from fit ſelection: — lines are 
now reſtor d that were neceſſary; 
(namely - two in the next page, 1. 
& 6.) ſpeeches that mark the cha- 
racter chosen, and have paſſion im- 
preſſ d on them; (as the two firſt 
of Richard's in p. 107.) and oth- 
ers, full without patching, whose 
matter is well digeſted, and lang- 
uage natural: (ſuch are the firſt and 
laſt of ſcene V.) The little change 
in that laſt ſpeech, proceeded from 
an opinion — that. Urſwick enters 
with his diſpatches; that- they are 
not given him there, but pointed- 
to in his hand : a metrical amend- 
ment above it, and two of different. 
nature in pages preceding, (105 & 
108.) came from moderns. It is not 
ſeen, that there is any paſſage of 
difficulty. in: the pages this note 
comprizes, or even any one word 
in them; unleſs competitors” be it, 
(10%, 21.) a word expreſſing the 
eagerneſs of those who focł d to 
the rebels,” as is remark d by the 
fifth modern. : 
410% 3% 

the. determin'd reſpite. of my ur- 
ongs e] meaning — the prefix d day 
to which the puniſhment of my. 
wrongs, my evil actions, is reſpit- 
ed: — taken from the is i 


ern; who, with his original the mething, in making him addreſs a 
ſecond, ſet This” (from the line dependant too familiarly : the mo- 
above) before the, and fink priv- tive ſeems to have been, —to purge 
ately the words intermediate. :-> the play of a character that has but 
The ſame editors convert into im- one fingle line in it, a motive moſt 
perfects both the verbs of 1. 6. in inſufficient; nor have they effected 
the page following, to make ag- their purpose if that was it, for 


-reement with Hpoild: but, beſides 
that ſuch agreement is brought a- 
'bout with ſomething more ease by 
the method taken at present, it 
was certainly the ſpeaker's busin- 
.eſs to represent this 4var's ravage 
not as paſt but as then actually ex- 
iſting: the whole dilated deſcrip- 
tion is a kind of aggregate ſubſt- 
antive, compreſſ'd afterwards into 
ſoine, and governing yes.” 
= III, 24. | 
SCENE III.] A ſcene broken 
into five by ſome moderns ; with 
direction for divers changes in it, 
not to be comprehended :—It's ac- 
tion, or (rather) actions, cannot be 
represented but by a ſu 
one ſpot ; upon which the rent 
of king Richard is firſt erected. and 
afterwards that of Henry: to these, 
they and their company ſeverally 
resort; and between these, paſſes 
that awful ſcene of the Ghoſts” ri- 
ding, whose ſpeeches are made to 
perſons in fight addrefſ'd alternate- 
ly. «> For a good entrance upon 
their critical office in it, by two 
of these moderns, the ſecond line 
of the ſcene has a change in their 
copies, fetch'd from quarto's, wh- 
ich debaſes Richard's majeſty ſo- 


posal of 


the character ſtands in their Dra- 
matis Perſone. . The action that 
follows Richard's exit in p. 112. 
had certainly a revision from Sha- 
keſpeare, and he is follow'd in't 
(without any departure) in this co- 
y: a medley - part quarto, 
folio, with > AS. wor of — s.70 
rts, was cook'd-up by the ſecond 
modern inſtead of it, and conſti- 
tutes what in him and those after 
is call'd - ſcene the fourth; view it 
but in their copies, and judge. 
11, 280 F | 
I will not ſup to- night.] Refer- 
ence to a Note ought to have been 
found at this page's bottom; for 
the words quoted, are, in all anci- 
ent copies and new likewise, fol- 
low'd by-give me ſome inke and pa- 
per; words proceeding from prin- 
ters, in all likelihood, from having 
their eye caught by a line oppos- 
ite: uſeleſs they are undoubtedly, 
to ſay no more of them; for the 
matters ſpoke of in them are en- 
quir'd for afterwards, in fitter pl- 
ace, and with fitter expreſiions. 
The line in which they are ſpoke 
of, (the eighteenth of next page) 
has at the of it a word that 
ſhould have been in black letter, 
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being an added word found in no 
former copy ; moderns have cho- 
sen — There. «+ The ſame type had 
been proper for the copulative in 
the ſecond line after; for that too 
is added, and from the four latter 
moderns : The reference for a line 
after that, was for the purpose of 
telling you — that "Razcirf,” which 
closes the ſentence now, begins it 
in other copies ; the reason of it's 
difplacing is obvious, «> One met- 
rical deficiency was found in each 
of these pages ; the firſt was men- 
ded by this editor, the other by 
him of Oxford. In p. 115, 1. 5, 
maderns retain a compound (or 
what was meant a compound) that 
is both abſurd and ridiculous : */ea- 
ring,” taken as we have frequently 
ſeen in it's active ſignification, in 
composition with mortal, is man- 
affrighting, frighting man or man- 
kind; this has dignity, and prop- 
riety; which, added to the altera- 
tion's minuteneſs, ſhould incline 
us to think it certain. 
OO ACT no. 0 117 1 
Light ning, and hollow, Sounds. 
Nothing is found in any edition, 
to impreſs a reader with awfulneſs, 


and introduce properly the train of /ay 


ſpectres that follow : Enter the 
Ghoſt of this perſon, and Enter 
that of another, is all we are fav- 
our'd with; and after much the 
ſame ſort runs every ſtage · directi- 
on in general, from one end of the 
Poet's work to. the other, and that 


in every edition: He himſelf eith- 
er pay'd no attention to this moſt 
neceſſary article, or thought it (wr- 
ongly)within a manager's province: 
but 'twas equally within his own, 
and that of ſubſequent ſetters-out 
of his plays in print; what they 
ſuffer upon the ſtage and in read- 
ing by this neglect of himſelf and 
of others after him, judges will 
apprehend without much enforc- 
ing: ¶ Excluſive of the direction 
which occasion'd this note, the r= 
ing ſhould be ſuppos'd inſtantane- 
ous, and the phenomena of ſome 
duration. «> The flight correction 
in this page, and both it's ſuppli- 
ments, came from moderns, as did 
the ſecond of p. 117 : Following 
this addition, at 1. 16, the third 
modern gives us out of a copy that 
was never ſeen by the editor, a rea- 


ding which he embraces and those 


after him, — lead for lay d; his co- 
py ſhould be the oldeſt, (ſee the 
Table.) and, which is ſingular, 
his lead the only reading it yielded. 
him : Admit there is ſuch edition,. 
and this word in it, the Poet is not 
honour'd by it: yd conveys the 
idea of a- weighing-down by. that 
ing, and is clear of ridiculouſ- 
neſs ; which lead excites in the e- 
ditor, and (as he ſupposes) in oth- 
ers. The Oxford editor's change 
in a line of Buckingham's (118, 
100 is acceded to heartily: not on- 
y the former words have no ſenſe, 
nor a former den, of them, 
j 2 
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but this correction of his (which, 
to thew it's nearneſs in traces, he 


ſpells7/or/oke) quadrates with what h 


was actually Buckingham's caſe, as 
may be: ſeen in all chronicles. 
418, 12. 

Give me another horſe, — &c. ] A 
{full third of this · ſpeech, and ſome- 
thing better, is thrown away by 

those moderns who have been ſo 
often mention'd as the takers of 
ſuch liberties: the conſtant and 
certain conſequence of a ſtep of this 
ſort, is breaking the chain of rea- 
s' ning, and the connection of parts 
with parts; the truth of which 
will be evident, in ſome degree, in 
the present ſpeech to one who ex- 
amines it. The motive of these ex- 


eee usual) diſtaſte of the 


ines rejected, and not a doubt of 


their genuineneſs, which is but too 
well prov'd by many others their 
fellows: Nor are all of them faul- 
KG indeed, few: the ſhortneſs and 
the abruptneſs in moſt of them 
paint diſtraction, and are images of 
a mind ſcarcely ſettl'd; this ab- 
ruptneſs goes off as the ſpeech ad- 
vances, and it's owner ſettles thr- 
ough time. One proper change in 
it, one in the page following, and 
two in 121, are the property of the 
ſecond medern originally: Ano- 
ther line of this -ſpeech (to be ac- 
«counted for here) is among the re- 
jected ones, and, of courſe, is un- 
mended by him, and it's re- inſtat- 
Ers the ſame; for thus it runs in 


their copies, Left I revenge. N- 
at? myſelf on myſelf ? prior copies 
ave — upon. > Two quarto read- 
ings, and two ſpeeches recover'd 
from them, ornament p. 119. in 
the present copy: (v.“ Readings.) 
the causes of their ſelection will 
ſtrike every body; they have pro- 
priety to recommend them, and 
the ſpeeches - neceſſity; For, were 
these away, what natural introduc- 
tion has the ſpeech that comes af- 
ter them? the phrase dream d a 
dream is ſcriptural and Homeri- 
Can, 


122, 25. 

Tockey of Norfolk, Fee. too (pr- 
inted- to) is the word of three qu- 
arto's, and of the writer the diſ- 
tich came from: but this is of lit- 
tle moment; the thing that made 
a reference neceſſary, was change 
of the diſtich's reader : He, in co- 
pies, is—Norfolk ; a matter of ſuch 
flatneſs, (indeed inconſiſtency, if 
the elder be look'd into) the editor 
could not but think - that King, 
their word of direction for Rich- 
ard's ſpeeches, has a miſtaken pos- 
ition in former copies, namely — 
after the diſtich: this at leaſt will 
be granted, that Richard's ſiezing 
and reading it, and his action af- 
terwards, is very highly in char- 
acer. «> The line that follows this 
action is out of all rules of ſcanſi- 
on, yet fit enough for the place: 
the addreſs uſher'd-in by it is to 
ſome about him whom we muſt 
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ſuppose of his confidence, for it's 
matter is ſomething ſingular. It is 
now ſeperated from his ſpeech, his 
harangue to his army, as it plain- 
ly ought to be; which ſpeech is 
-a compilation from- Holinſhgd, as 
an extract will ſhew you; an ex- 
tract that furniſh'd means to the 
editor to correct with abſolute cer- 
tainty what was probably a preſs 
error in 1. 14. of the page that 
comes next: It might be told you, 
what this cot” of the ſpeaker's 
* brotber was meant for, and how 
Richmond was ep? ;” but the ex- 
tract will do it partly, and every 
vulgar tale of those times will yield 
the reſt. , These corrections ex- 
cepted, and two others, the firſt 
of p. 123, and the firſt of the page 
following, nothing elſe of the ſort, 
within the three pages this note 
extends to, is claim'd by the edi- 
tor ; who finds himſelf oblig'd by 
ſome difficulties to do what he has 
now and then done in ſome other 


N forbear aſcribing particu- 


arly the other borrow'd correcti- 


ons in them to their ſeveral own- 

ers: the loſt honour is not over- 

great in them, and none amongſt 

them aſk ſpeaking to. | 
124, 19. 

Daring, and opposite &c.] Which, 
in Shakeſpeare's manner, is- Da- 
ring, and opposing himſelf to every 
danger: a ſenſe ſo proper and nat- 


ural, that few will look upon an 


(v. Readings”) other than as a cor- 


ruption running through every e- 
dition to the time of the laſt quar- 
to. Moderns follow the folio's in 
their ill- judg'd correction of a fau- 


Ity concord in the page that comes 


next, at l. 7: © much” (which ſee 
defended in the Revisal) is con- 
verted by them to - ½ in l. 10; 
and young retain'd by the four la- 
tter in 13, through means of firſt 
after me. . The old copies of 
Macbeth, and it's firſt modern 
one, after an Exeunt fighting (in 81. 
of that play) for him and Macduff, 
give us inſtantly — Enter fighting, 
and Macbeth flaine: of conveying 
the body out, or Macduff's going 
out, there is no mention; yet ſome 
ten er after, ſhort ſpeeches, 
you find yourſelf ſurpriz d with an 
— Enter Macduffe, with Macbeths 
head: In exactly the ſame manner 
is this ſcene manag'd: the exclam- 
ation "a horſe,” 1. 30, is follow'd by 
—Alarum, Enter Richard and Rich- 
mond, they fight, Richard is ſlaine. 
Retreat and Flouriſh. Enter Rich- 
mond, Derby bearing the Crowne, 
with divers other Lords. and this 
direction (copy d from the firſt fo- 
lio) runs through every edition, 
old and new, with ſmall or no va- 
riation. And who now will impute 
to Shakeſpeare's own judgment ab- 
ſurdities of ſuch a ſize? or, if he 
muſt impute them, not eſteem th- 
em a ſacrifice to the evil taſte of 
an audience, and his play's ſucceſs 
with it? another motive might be, 
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that ſome capital actor was to be these ſtrange actions (though mo- 
ſhewn to advantage in a poſture derns explode the firſt in their co- 
*twas thought he ſhone in; a mo- pies) upon all ſtages down to the 
tive that has contributed, 2 present time. 

bly, to the continuance of both © —- 
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2a GE hs oak 


ERRATA 


in the 


Text of these "Dim. 


Macbeth.] 3, 8. Macbeth. D', 
10. Padock 14, z thou dſt 20, 26. 
Bring 22, 30. heat - oppreſſed 23, 
14. deſign 25, 13. ſleep ;. 32, 16. 
ſee'ſt 36, 5. liſters, 55, 29. Witches 
59, 24. Murtherers. 60, 1. Lady 
De, 2. Murtherers 61, 3. you wife, 
63, 14. eng N 1 our 
7 A mated, 73, 21. 
4. 172 Raſe 76, 16. red 

"I too, NOTES upon — 19, 283 
21, 103 & 70, 3. 


Meature for Meature.] D. P. O- 


thers, 4, 15. observer, 6, 2. Duke, 


7, 18. think, D', 22. Have 10, 17. 
ravin D', 22. imprisonment. — 12, 
13. pray, 14, 22, desiring 17, 28. 
Juſtice, D*, 29, Others, 24, 1. ſee ſt, 
26, 16. money, 29, 29. be a judge, 
31, 9. tyrannous D', 28. heaven, 
3a, 6. med'cine 35, 317. and 39, 9. 
Than- 41, 21. falln 47. 26. over- 
heard 48, 11. That, 53, '5.-to be 
had 56,-24+ are, 57, 17. 

D', 28. fland'rous 62, 11. ta'en 63, 
4. Will't 66, 3. Where is D', 27. 
tyrannous ; 68, 9. duly D', 1 5. at- 


aa 72, 3- BARN. [within] 
Away, 77, 20. tainted! D', 31. 
Well 3279, 2 & 80, 2. Vartiug 81, 
23. reck ning. 89, 8. perſon ? 95 
12. man, D', 30. Hark, 93, 
ſov'reignty. 96, 105 would, B. 2 
Barnardine; Claudio, bebind, 4 
Julietta, 98, 13. Whipping, 

See too, NOTES u . 43 22, 
2; 42, 12; & 62, 


' Merchant of wakes: 1 11, 18. a 
You then 15, 17. ſignior 1 18, 26. 
these chriſtians 19, 9. See to 23, 4. 
Ergo, D, 25. you, 24, 4. worſh- 
- & mighit he 38, 4. for it 41, 31. 

reſpurrer 68, 4. Drops earlieſt 
69, 24. Duk. You 70, 9. ſays. 763 | 
25. gratts, 79, 30. you — 

See too, NOTES upon — 30, 273 ; 

& 38, 12. 


Merry Wives of Windſor. ] 5, 7. 
and het father 6, 32. Tut, 19, 26. 


ſend-a D', 28. fitting 20, 31. of 


my door. 25, 13 & 32, 8. husband 
40, 2. to ſee thee here, D', 6. bul- 
ly-ſtale 46, 18. Be ſure 47, 2. mile, 


und ? 


Errata. 


48, 9. Poins; 49, 18. Be gone; 50, 
6. Go to then D', 31. Come, 54, 


9. deceiv'd, 56, 21. in my time 65, 


27. pebble. 70, 13. him D', 23. 
the 72, 
Hoſt and BAR DOT PH. 77, 1. dot. 
83, 13. ſhe to deceive? 93, 1. ſo, 

See too, NOTES. upon 33, 26 ; 
54, 10; & 90, 14. r. 


Midſummer Night's Dream. )] 3, 5. 
ſtep-dame, 7, 26. hear, by tale, or 
25, 12. love, D'. 29. lye. 27, 20. 
ſake, 97 5 hearing gone ? no ſo- 


fate 39, 23. prepoſt rouſly. 43, 26. 
can not 44, 18. word. 70, 27. 
comes back 74, 6. gaite: 5 


Much Ado about Nothing.) 5, 32. 
disease: 7, 7. heart, 9, 8. But, I 
hope, 11, 31. To 12, 1. The 16, 
21. Would, 19, 4. Scotch 22, 9, 
ſwore, 24, 21. anſwer'd 63, 15; 
ſee'ſt 65, 23. recluſive 78, 7. Wa- 
tch, D*,.8. Conrade, 79, 32. Sex- 
ton 82, 8. Watch 85, 27. death" by 
an- 86, 30. Urſula, Margaret, 

See too, NOTES upon 26, 29; 


% 
” 


Othello.] 7, 27. gondolier,—1 5, 


15. With his D', 18. Lucchese, 16, 
9. med' cines 17, 5. than 25, 22. 


31. door, 74, 10. Enter 


95 8. Speak, of 33. 18. Te 
inch, 37, 19. Antipodes. 38, 25. 


ſtead 30, 8. favorable D', 10. gut- 


ter d 52, 8. they ſpeak i'th' 56, 11. 


humbled, D', 3a. mammering 61, 
2. exſufflicate 72, 8. doing of it. 


81, 16. 'tis certain. 91, 18. Did I. 
95, 7. doft ſt gg, 5. her ſalt, 112, 
28. his Sword. 113, 13. this vill- 


any, 


See too, NOTES upon 15, 18; 


46, 1; 60, 17; & 110, 20. 


Richard II.] 6, 13. lendings, 10, 
1. & 12. can nat 31, 31. hands, 36, 


1. ſo: 40, 13: Than 47, 11. Raſ'd 
D, 21. ſee them 52; 14; offence ! 
54, 13. is join'd 56, 9. caftle ; 63, 
z; gard'ners 64.** thy 65, 19. Gar- 

ner, 73, 28. myſelf,—87, g. fath- 
ers D', 28. feſter'd 88, 19. the 
ground Ws 4 

See too, NOTES upon 48, 10; 
& 58, 5.— | 18 


Richard III. Iz, 8: measures: 19; 


29. rancorous 22, 28. cacodzmon ; 
5. 2, To, to, to, to, —'$0, II, did a 


t 54, 27. Good lords, 63, 17. 
there, 66, 5. a while, 67, 4. be- 
witch'd; 71, 8. beſtial 82, 32. in- 
cluſive 83, 23. Which 89, 7. ala- 


baſter. 106, 21. can not 109, 24. 


Sheriff, 115, 15, ſunder'd 116, 5. 
between. a 


& 113, 22. 


a — — 


7 


- is A. 5 ' 
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See too, NOTES upon — 55,18; 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


MACBETH. 


14. 
21. 


. Hail but once in the 1*. F. 
. Macdonwald 1*. F. 
„ Villaines 2*. F. 
With Kernes O. 


Gallow groſſes 1*. F. 
was ſupply d, P.— 


. the nape to O.— 
R Ae 

. breaking not in the I”. F. 
. ſtroakes —_ the. 1% F. 


is P. o. 


recking 2. 


f What © haſte * * LN 
. Colmes ynch 1", | 
. bosom truſt Fa EIN 
,;great . F. 

. harrold 1“. F. 

in his borrowed 2“. F.— 
Or elſe did 2". F. r. 


Or not I. F. t. w. 


Wine of 2. F. 
5 Shap d toward O. 


© rves toward (Rev.) 
Kinſman, 2“. F. r. 
deſervers. Hence P— 


14, 21. thy dues | 32. have me 


15, 8. 


that thee hinders from 2%. 
3% 3 0, 


Vol. II. 


16, 14. a not in the 25. F. 
32. pleasant ſite 
17, 5. maſonry, O. [F. Manſon- 


ry 
6. Smells ſweet and wooing- 
ly O. 
23. your Ermites. 1“. F. 

18, 20. the inventor: This even- 
handed juſtice |Commends 
not in the 2', 355 BS 

20, 9. but not in the 18. F. 

213100 30. dele and 

21, 29. forth a great . r. 

31. ſhut it up 27. F. r. 

23, 8. or one half the P.— 

26, 4. fea R.— 13. leaſt 2*. F. 

27, 25. into a R.— 

28, 22. Combuſtion, 1* F. 

29, 7. Macs. Approch EE; 6 

32. contract thy * 
31, * hid in a 1* F. 
32, to Houſe, 2. F. 
= TROOP this bloody * 


21. Light ſhall kiſſe 2 F. 
27. of the race T. 
33, 14. raven upon 2“. F. r. p. 


29. 
3. 23+ 


30, F. 


11. 


38, 16. 


40, 1. 
10. 
12. 


Macbeth. 


ſir, e uxaerh = 185 
thing 1“ 

Cars. 1 

wrench'd by an 
Whom P.—| 44, 5. F. 


our peace, . 


mong 2. F.— 

8 ſtill apply 
1 F.— 

3 O. 


. lateſt Traveller 20. F. r. 


. end neere 1*. F. 


Flye godd Fleans 2. F. 


in the beſt 20. F. r. 
. ourſelf 

a not in the 25. F.— 
Impoſters 20. F. 

. has bene 1 
. inhabit, ole 2"F.— 
What lignes . 


at * 8 


weyard 1“. F. wizard 20. 
F.] 56, 3. D. 


: 8 „ . 


all riſe ſuch. 20. F. 


under the Key, 20. F. r. 


they ſhall finde 2". F. r. 


Loe in 2. F. f. 

. exaſp'rated P.— 
country, ſuffering. 
. Twice, and T.— 


Hedges 2* F. 


. rav'ning P.— 

. do ſtoop. 

8. Dunſmane 1*. F. 
. Byrnan 1 
el. E 

6. antick T. W. 

7. — . r. 


know't O. 


58, 3. 


„. 
I mean not in the 27. F. r. 
3 


. nor Lime, 1” F. t-- 


„ withall 1“ F. 


Son. 3 2. F. 


„I had done 2. F.— 
. downfaln W. 

. deſerve of T.— 
and Childe? 1“. F. 
dares R. 

Macb. I 2. F. 


9. ſmoaking 20. F. r. 


67. 5- 
69, 4. 
17. 


70, 4. 


16. 


* 
72, 28. 


. Strikes deeper, O. 
. accuſt 15“. F. 
detractions; 

8. women, 2“. F. r. p. o. 


forſwore, 20. F. | 


they heere 1“. F. 

. at appoint W. 

The meanes, N 2 F. F 
rend R. 


catch them. R. 0 

too Nights 1“. F. 

repeat W. 

to fortify W. ä 

this not in the 2. F. r. 


Would to &c. 7. 15 line 
not in the 2. F. r. 

& 73» 1 . Birnan & Byrn- 
ane 10 F. 

diſ-eate 1%, F. (f. diſ-ſeate) 


. my May of (anon :) 
that ſtand in feare. F. . 
. her 
. unto himſelfe. 2*. F.— 
. Rubarb, Cyme, 1. F. 


not in the 1. F. 


Czny, 2. F. 


DOD kw wo 


Meature for Measure. 3 


75. 5 & 17. Birnane 1“. F. 23. ſhall thou 1". F. 


31. our beſt Cenſures | Before 26. I pull in (anon.) 

the 2". F.r. 79, 5. lieſt thou abhorred 2*.F.r, 

76, 32. Creep 81, 4. thou, oppoſ'd, be of T. w. 
77, 3. to duſty death. 1“. F. t. 7. be he, that P- 


duſky death. O.— 


. My Gracious 2*, F.— 


82, 8. 


Kingdom's Peers, R.— 


_— 


FYARIOQOUS READINGS” 


mn 


MEASURE fir MEASURE. 


— 
— 


4, 12. your Graces pleasure 2. 21, 7. having no more in D'. 
F..x. 24, 31. it being 20. F. r. 
28. can in my part me adver- 25, 13. and Knaves, 2*.F.r. p. o. 


tiſe ; O. 19. ten yeare, 15. F. 
5, 17. Commiſſion. 2*. F. r. p. o. 26, 24. you home 1“. F. 
6, 11. you honour. 29. F. 30, 32. Vet ſhow ſome 20. F. 
8, 8. Ciatica? 1“. F. 31, 13. would never be 1“. F. 
9, 28. Thomas Tapfter? 20. F.— 18. Splits 10. F. 


10, 7. 


from Angelo 2˙. F. 


. Mertill : But 10. F. 


11, 7. propogation 1“. F. 32, 11. you tongue. 20. F. 
12. writ in Juliet. 2. F. r. 33, 31. Even till 2“. F. r. p. o. 
p- o. 38, 9. Let be „. 
12, 13. aſwell for 1“. F. 39, 13. Ignomie in 1“. F. 
14. ſtand upon griev- 2. F. 45, 16. damneſt 1". F. - 
r. p. 46, 14. to recide 15“. F. 
13, 7. Far ſo 2 P. 22. Ache, perjury, and 15. F. 
18. For errour, 2. F. 48, 21. made on you, O.— 
14, 11. At your more 2. F. r. 49, 21. her oath, 1“. F. 


p. o. 


32. &. 1 5, 1. ſhew 2%, F.— 


16, 8. 


17, 13. 
20, 30. 


Ja. Let him 2". F. r. p. o. 
as freely theirs 1“. F. 
very inſtant 2“. F. r. p. o. 


beſtow d on her 


6. her cares, 2*. F. 


51, 12. 
52, 29. 


recides 1*. F. 

Free in the 1“. F. 

from all faults, R.— 
8 


4 "Merchant of Venice, 
57, 21. {melt of brown D'. 7 .f'« P30. * 
59, 24. good 3 | | 16. proceſs not in the 20. F. 
63, 8. Queſt 1*. F "7 "1 Was | 
65, 18. then you Baud: 2“. F. 8 5, 6. Lodowick that ſhe 10. F. 
66, 15. Pro. Now ſince 29. F. 17. againſt 24. F. r. 
18. Duke. There will. 86, 2. ſhew your face, 1*. F. 
73, 6. But heave you: 2". F. I. Why you are nothing 1“. 
22. of colour. 20. F. F. 
74, 19. well-balanc'd R. p. o 87, 7. knew Ijabel's. O 
76, 9. courſe: whoſe heere? 1“. 88, 20. gainſt 2. F.— 
bg | 89, 23. She ſhould ſooner 2%, F,— 
77, 11. of: nay 2. F. 90, 24. but with foul T. w. 
19. ſhow 27. ſhowes 1“. F. 93, 3. thou ever 21. F. r. 
80, 8. thankings be to 2. F. r. 13. Advertiſing, all holy, O. 
15. it not in the 2. F. r. p. 94, 26. confutation 1", F. 
81, 7. dele here. 27. with all, 1" F. 
12. and ſtrange. not in he 20. 96, 16. I wouldit thou« x". Ft. . 
F. r. p. | 1 4. I pray. thee 20. Fg 
82, 10. As ne'er I - 31. woman's wrong'd O. 
83, 6. told ſomething of 4. F. g8, ult. r meete 1”. F. 
ratous READINGS. 
in the . 
MERCHANT of VENICE. 
10. of the Me every one muſt * 1 
4, 2. were ſits 2“. F. 8. my heat 2. F. 
3. Piring J. a. |Piering 4 b. 13. and tis my 4. 
Prying 4. 37 & 52. p- O. 15. Doe dreame and 1 b. 
9. at lea, might do 47. b. 19. fr an Oracle, F. r 
18. all the ſpices 4. b. p.— 21. of thoſe 4”. b. p. 
31. Salar Then Vare we b. 24+ damme 2*. F. 
5. 8. othors PI . daant 4“. 37 & 52. 
26. Lord. My 2. F. 28. fool's gudgeon P,=- 
fail you, Exit. 4*.b. 29. farwell 4*. b. 


Merchant of Venice. 


Far you well, 4*. a. F*. r. 

6. vendible. F'.— 

as not in the F.. 

ſhewing ſomething P.— 

. bake againe, 4”. a. 

me now mot in the . F. 

doe to me more 291 F. A 

comes . b. 

. no ſmall happineſs F.r 
o. 

. then to be 4'. r. p. t: w. 

7. __ is not in faſhion 
1 

9. who 4. re N. 


12. it ii 1 F. 

18. you, no doubt you will 
never 4-*. b. At 

19. you not in 4. | 

— _ be 

25. Neopolitane 4”. a. K. F. 

28. him not in J. b. 

29. afraid F'.— 


Palentine. 4 a. F. 
11, 1. if you 4. b p.— 

4. rather to be F'. r. 

9. is ſinne 20. F. r. 
. Neopolitans, 4“. a. 10. F. 
Palentine 4. a. F*. 
a Tarſell fing, 2*. F. 
I ſhould never F'. r. p. o. 
. the other Lord F. r. 
ſworne 2“. F. 
. ere ile be . b. 
you Fathers 2. F. 
and I wiſh them F'.— 
Venetian Scholler 4. b. 
3. he was ſo call'd 4". b. p.— 
9. How now? what news? 
not. in the F. r. 


I2, 


14. 


15, 


for not in the F. r. 
good a heart 4*. b. o. 
. gates 4. b. 

„ mouths, 2. F. 

6. Shy. No, no, 2". F.— 
Malta, . 17. F. 
n 

6. were Merchants 2. F. 


7. well-wone J. a. 


16, 


17, 


18, 


19, 


well-worne F'. 7 

Sbyloach, 4. a. 

although I 4. b. p.— 

. cuſtome: are you reſolv'd, 
| How much he would 
have? . b. 

. much he would? F. r 
p- O. = 

. Methought 47. b. p.— 

6. compremyzd 4. 1“. F. 
was compremiz'd, . 37 

& 32. 

9. In ih end . b. p. 

. breeds 2. F. 

4. On the 

money ſ is 4*. b. p.— 

. curre ſhould lend F'. r. 

. wendiday 4. b. 

Vour ſpurn d R. 

friend, 2. F.— | 

. breede of barraine F'.— 

1. penalties. F.. r. 

. bodie it pleaſeth F. 

. Content in faith, 45 a. 
F'.— 

in a Few. or, in thee, Jew. 

dealings 4. 1". F. p.— 

. This 1 F. r. t. W. 
growes ſo kinde. 4. b. 

14. teames, 15. F.. 


21. 
28, 4. 
6. 
8. 


Merchant of Venice. 


me not in F. b. 
. Hath lov'd P. b. 
this Semitaur . b. 
. when a rores 4". a. 


for pray 4. F. 
me to my 


Gobbo l bebe by 4”. 
a. and the F*, here and in 


lines —— 


. counſell ill. 4*. b. p.— 
. incarnall, 4*. d. 9. 
. but mot in tbe F. r. 


command, . b. 


concluſions . b. 

. upon F. r. 

. unto the 4”. b. 
„ 

> Br. not in the Fl. r. 
in indeed 2. F. 
but at the length trueth 


4. b. 
will not. 2“. F. . 
pilhorſe 4”. b. 


. haſe on J. a. 
"9-208 GH x7 EX; 

. how agree 4. b. p. 7 

. a leven widdowes 4*. a. F*. 
. to eſcape 4*. b. 

of an eye. not in 4. a. F. r. 
. thee gon. 2“. F. r. 
a not in J. a. 

. ſhew 4. b.— 

R preths | . b. 


ope. C. 3 — 


I nat in the 2. 
faryewell, 4. b. 


in nat in the F. 
doe not . 1. F. 
ſomewhat F*.— 


31. 


. Whither 2“. F. 

. I the Fe. 

„ ſhall fee Fe. 

. their maſkes ? _ 
6 ſqueaki » Au 

. at a window 2 

. he not in the 2. F. r. 


If it please . b. 
ſhall it 1“. F. 


3 


but he 1“. F. r. p. t. w. 


. make a ſtand. F'.— 
. Hudg'd 1*. F. 

. over-wither'd F*.r. 
. 'tis worth 4. b. 

. Shame? 2*. F. r. 


you are F. r. 


. a Gentile 4. b. 24. F.— 
. Beſhrew 4. b.— 


gentleman 4”. a. 


. Whoſe there? 4". a. 


8. I have &c. This line not in 


4. b. 


9. Gra. not in 4*. b. 


35, 11. 


. many ot in the F. 
. How ſhall &c. This line 


printed twice in the F'. 
afraid of 4. 37 & 52. 


16. deserve her. 
23. Hircanion. 4*. 10. F. 


36, 15. 
3 


10. 
21. 


38, 9. 


21. 
39, 4. 


vaſte F*. r. 

I read the writing. zo in 
the 2%. F. t. 

He comes too F<. r. 
armorous 4. b. 

two ſtones, not in the 2. 
F. r. 

ſlumber not . a. 

I prethee 4*. b. 

if thou faile, F*. 


Merchant of Venice. 


40, 10. pleasantry F. 


41, 


425 
43» 


44, 
45 


46, 


pezantry 4*. b. 32. 
12. Chaft 4“. a. 47 4 
13. varniſt ; 4. a. 

verniſh'd 4*. b. | 15. 
19. ſhedule, 4*. a. 48, 12. 

ſedule ? . b. 
24. price ? 2 
27. is not in 4. b. | - 21 
29. judement 4”. a. 29. 

5. fir, not mithe . . F. 49, 3. 
15. their wifedome, 4*. b. 4. 
26. curious breath . 37 & 52. 15. 
30. ſhew 4*. b. 19. 
17. goſſips 4*. b. F*. r. 23. 

2. know /. b. 

7. fledg'd, . b. F'.— 24. 
13. and blood. 4“. b. F'.— 30, . 
18. had at loſſe a fea 47. b. 10. 
20. Ryalta, 2". F. 17. 

1. what's the reason? F'. r. 51, 4. 
31. O would 4“. b. p.— 8. 

2. not how much is ſpent 

* 14. 

3. why then loſſe 25. F. r. p. o. 17. 

6. on my 4. b. 20. 

but of my 4*. b. (567) 30. 
9. heard, is in 4. 37 & 52. 52, 2 
Genoway J. b. 2 
T3. ist true? iſt true? 4. b. 31 

17. the good. 4”. b. | 
25. unto: Venice, 4”. b. 19. 
28. glad on't. 4”. b. 29. 

7. will go: go 4". b. p.— 54, 3. 
24. I am then 4. b. p.— 10. 
27. Beſhrew 4. b. r.— 11. 
29. yours, (ult ) not in the 2. 16. 

F. r. p. o. 55, 30. 
30. but of mine 10. F. 56, 8. 


7 


but firſt mine, 2“. F. r. 
puts 4. 1“. F. r. 

eck it 4. b. ich it F. 
and draw 29. F. r. 

doth ſpeake 1". F. 

with much more 4*. b. 
*.. 

To view 4. b. 


. eye, 4 p. t. w. 


tanted 1. F. 

no voice 1“. F. 

mark not in . b. 
maketh 4. 

guiled 4. 1“. F. t. 
Therefore then thou 4“. a. 
x*. F. 

foole for 4“. b. 

range thy . b. 

ſugar'd O. 

unfniſh'd R. p. t. w. 
pearles of . b. 

ſee my Lord Baſſiano F. 
T. p-. O. 

that onely to . 1. F. 

of nothing: F*. r. p. o. 
happier then in this 20. F. r. 
Lond, 1 


. you gave 1“. F. 

. Caſket 4*. b. p 
rough was 4*. a. F*. 
. fo, fo Fe. r. 


very not in . 37 & 52. 
I mot in the 2. F. 

ſhew . b. F'.— 

ſhrewd D'. 

Baſſianas F. 

I not inthe . F. r. 
condition'd: An un- W. 


through my Baſſ- 25. F.— 


59. 


60, 


66, 


21. 
22. 


4 
3. 


13. 
14. 
19. 
* 


46. 


Merchant of Venice. 


ſhew 4*. b. p.— 

. but ot in the F. r. 
1e. 
No reſt . b. t. w. 
. lends out F<. r. 

I prethee 4. b. 


not in C. b. 


of his ſtate, . b. | 


. you preſence, EE. 
. ſhew cb. F. 
Relief to, R.— 

. repent of doing P.— 
on equall 4. b. r.— 

. helliſh miſery. 4. b. 
too miles F*. 

. will we 4. b. 

. you not in C. b. 

. Balthaſer, 4. 1; F. 
. Traject Rim 

. word 4, 37 & 
get hee gone 2. 
: apparreld like 4. 5 p. 
my my * a. 

in as 

. promiſe ye 90 b. 
come? 4“. a. 

how far ſt thou 4. b. SY .— 
. Baſſianos F.. 


3 


meane it, then | In 4. b. 
in reason 4. 
a not inthe 4. 

I. prethee, 4. b. 
diſgeſt OG 
exacts 4. a. 

of this ſtates 4. a. 
flints, . a. 15. F. 
Sabbath 4. b. 

a Wawling I 
anſwere. 4*. b. 


17. thing 2. F.— 


23. 
24. 
25. 


10. 
16. 


baite 1“. F. 

Or even as well a 
Why he hath made 
in the F.. 

The Ewe bleate for the 
Lambe: when you be- 
hold, 24. F. r. 
bleake 4. 


. mountaine of Pines 4. 
. make a noiſe O. * 
fetten 4. 

. What harder: F.r 

. you Aſſes. EF. 
part, au F 

- your bought 1 F. 
„ö mine, be 


Meſſengers F“ r. P. o. 


and not in the 2. F. r. 


. thy ſoule: but 4. p. 


To endleſſe ruine. F. r. 
here not in 4. 37 & 52. 


Doctor in our F. r. p. 


Balthazer. . 


come D'. 


impunge 4“. bo. 


doe ye not? /. b. 
„ lik'ſt 4“. b. | 


courſe of F. r. 


„ alta F. 2. 
Preſident, F. r. 
do . 2 
Not not for 4. 75 
. tenure, 
. he ſhould bleede F. 
Few. It is not nomi-F'. r. 
. Por,” You Mer- 4. 
is his cuſtome. 2. 


. a. F.. r. p. 


F. 
a not in tbe J. . F. 
Repent but you J. 


not 


- Merchant of Venice. 9 


28. whoI . 26. us us 1“. F. 
74, 15. Then take F',— 31. and not in J. b. 
75, 3. thou cutſt more 4”. b. M. Lorenzo, ſola, 4. 1“. 
4. but not in the F. r. F. r. | 
11. have thee on F*.— 82, 7. ſweete ſoule. 4. 1*.F. 
16. And ſhall 47. b. 8. Stephen, J. a. 10. F. 
21. taken fo F.. I mot in tbe 2. F. 
23. longer heere in queſ- 4*. b. 17. pattents 4*. b. 
27. againſt any alien, 4*. b. patterns 20. F. r. p. t. o. 
31. ſeaze one halfe 4*. a. F. 23. in it, . b. Fr. 
32. coſter of 4*. b. 25. with him a hymne, 4*. b. 
76, 6. Thou had con- 2“. F. 83, 2. perchance but heare F. b. 
inſt 4. b. * 
8. — 45. a. 7. drew teares, 2. F. 
formally W. 9. the nat in the 1". F. 
14. ſpirits 4*. b. 14. as Terebus : . 
25. Godſake. 4. a. Erobus, 15. F. 
27. quite the 2. F. as Tenebris : F. 37 & 52. 
77, 3. posseſſ'd of, (v. 90, 11.) 84, 2. the Renne? 4“. a. 
14. Sy. In chriſt- 4. a. 12. husband health, 4*. b. 
thou ſhalt F*.— 85, 1. ſo from me, 2*. F.- 
16. not to the 4*a. F'. r. 18. Poeſie 4*. b. F.— 
18. with me home F'. r. 21.93 — 
to not in . b. 22. it not in . a. 
19. do not in . b. 23. til the houre F.. r. 
Graces pardon, 4. 37 & 52. 27. Clarke: no Gods my Ju- 
78, 20. more then this depends dge | The &c. 4*. 
1 upon 4*. b. p. 28. on's D'. 


| 30. Ner. If, if 2*.F.r. 


21. 1 will . b. | 5 
32. deserv'd the Ri- J. b. p.— 86, 28. Por. And even 2“. F. r. 


79, 6. againſt F“. r. | 87, 18. by mine honor F*.— 

26. This Ring 4). b. p.— 22. away diſpleaſd 4. b. 
80, 17. walls . 1“. F. 23. that did uphold the 4*. b. 
18. Creſſada . b. p.— 
81, 3. And not in the F. 1“. F. 29. And by F'.— 5 
.q 1 Wo: | 31. thee worthy 2*. F. 

8. ſhrew 4. b. r.— 88, 7. Argos, 4. 1“. F. r. 
20. wedlockes . b. 10. the Doctor F. r. 


23. it my 1“. F.. for mine bedfellow. 4”. a. 
Vol. II. D d 


0 Merry Wives of Windſor. 
23. both mine eyes 2. F.— 90, 5. to Rodes. 2“. F. 
29. for thy wealth F. r. 16. Let's go in 4. b. 
30. husband Ring, 4“. b. 17. intergotories, 4'. 
89, 6. me not in the F. 19. intergotory 4. 
20. even but now 4. p.— 24. till I 47. a. F'.= 
FARIOUS READINGS 
: in the 
MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 
Fa TM * F. 11, 4. more contempt: 2 
8 Falfttoffe 16. worlhip's * 
7. Rotu wp; 29. live a 2“. F. r. p. o. 
4, 7. is marrying indeed, 2. F. 12, 24. I chuſe to eat O. 
10. three ſhirts 45. I 3, 32. he will draw, he will tap. 
16. heare of a 2. F.— 20. F. r. p. o. 4% 
18. take you viza- ments 2. 14, 5. live. F'.= 
F. r. p. o 11. hungarian F. — 
22. ſword chat end P. o. 14. conceited? His mind is 
24. good diſcretions 24. F.— not heroick, and there's 


25. maſter George Page, T.— 


eg r. p. o. 
. the world, 4*. 


a good motion, 25. F.— 


p. o. 

. Got bleſſe 2. F.— 
heere young 1“. F. 45 

. Latine. F'. 4". r. p. 

the baſe humour P. t. w. 
. in Latten then to: 
4”. | 

. afore Martlemas? T. o. 
can you marry F. r. 


P- o. 


. and poſſibilitie 2. F. r. 


. F. 


4. ſhee craves 4*. 

* ſhe has all Ff. — 
. he hath a legend of F. 4. 
. N my foot: 20k 


the humour of it. t. w. 


F. 


. Cheaterh x" F. FA 


16, 7. rightly P. 2. F. r. p. o. 2 
8. theſe golden 1”. F.— : 
10. plod away ith hoofe : 1“. 
F. 4 
11. honour of the F*. 4*. r. TY 30, 
15. Fulbams hold, O. 
19 31, 


. in my head not inthe F. 


4 1. 33. 


Merry Wives of Windſor, 11 


17, 27. Caine=colour' rr. 


W. 


18, 18. ſpeale ? green-a 4”. 


31. take your 7. 


19, 7. Villaine, 4. 
N Io. ſhould I 29. F. r. 


13. here is . 


32. doe yoe your 1“. F. 4*. 
do for your 2". F.— 


20, 1. „. French 1“. F. 
that French 4 a 

22, 14. have ſcap'd 15. F. 

23, 4. I'th'Devil's R.— 
9. of fat men: T. 
of Mum: O.— 


I F was coming F*, r.— 
24, 


pace 
. (fue more) 27. F. 


Aected O. 


« Broome F. 4. r 
. a De. 
go on here? T. 


11. terme of 21. F. 
31, 25. and ſuch wine O. 
33, 18. never heede to 4. 


knew ſome|ſtain P. o. 
. the Galli- mawfry 10“. F. 


? and there's the humour of 
it. not in the 1. F.— 
_ Engliſh out F*, 


. thinke) appointed 4*. 


go on, hearts? (Rev :) 
rather have them O. 
. Wife's fealty, T. o. 
open. I will retort the 
ſum in Equipage. t. w. 
30, B. and a thong, P. o. 


26. 

» 25. 
35 "= 
37» 25+ 


47» 25+ 
48, 11. 


This pink W. 
free d every 4. 
brought many . 


Come to me ſoon at 4 
& B. 


. Cuckold- rogues 2*. F. r. 


P. o. 

a faire woman: 4 

be not fo dead as I ſhall 
make him. A&B. 


. francoyes ? D'. 
. Galien F*. 
. a Cardahon, O. 


Caſtalion-king-Vrinall 1*. 
F.— a 


. of peace; 2. F.— 


ah ! monſieur O. word not 
in the F.. 4”. r. p. o. 


. vill his 4. 
. woo her. Cry aim, ſaid I 


well? W. 


. pitty-wary 2", F.— 
will looke 4. 
; e FE 


ſings F*. 


. diſpolition. . r. p. 
: Madrigall : . F. r. p. 
. defire 24. F.— 


. I pray 4 


Vrinal = 3 by 
F. — : 

for miſſing &c. not in the 
F.. 


. Gallia and Wallia, O. 
. Give me thy hand, terre- 


ſtrial : So: wot in the F. 
4*. r. p. o. 
with here for 20%. F. 
he takes her, 4. 
D d 2 


12 


50, 


62, 


63, 


66, 
68, 


Merry Wives of Windſar, 
8. muſt be briefe, be _y 69, 2. birding peece: . 


here 45. 
11. of ambition; 4*. 
15. (Maſter Ford) 4. 
27. a tyrant to = 4 r. p. t a. 
28. fixure of 24. F.— 
7. in ſimpling time: R. — 
20. ſwearing, and 25. F. 
9. M. Ford. Speak louder. 
[Aide] Tis not ſo, kW. 
22. rather, you had 4 
8. What Fobn Rughy, John; 3 


680. 


27. So now uncouple. O 


2 3. fooliſhion Carion, * . 
27. morrow by eight 2“. F.— 


3. Mi. Pag. Heaven 2“. F. r. 


P. O. 
9. _ the day of judgment. 
not in the 2. Fr. p. o. w. 
31. make- a. the turd. 
Sir Hugh. In your Feeth, 
for Shame. t. W. 
10. and uncle 4*. ä 
13. you may, your 4. 
26. my. wind 2. F. 
1. colours or my 4”. . 
18. fool, or a O. 
10. and given them 4. 
20. of Mummy. Now is the 
ſack brew'd?- t 
24 Tea aF. 
27. ſmells O0. 
9. three egregious deaths : 


WOT 
19. ſtew di is greaſe 2 F. 


21. that forge 
8. is latten F.. 5 
275 at ſtreets =o 2. F. 


705 


11. diſguis d. How might 2“. 


15. and kerchiefe, 8 
13. him not in the 1". F. 4“. 
23. the D'. (v. Err:) 

25. had liefe as 10. F. 4g. 


1, aſham'd F. 


27. let him ſtrike: 4. 
32. you Ragge, 1“. F. 

you. Rag,  2*. F. 
8. Ao an F.. 1 
9. under her möffler. 0; 
25. with find & 4. 
1. will ftill be F. — 
5 to. jeſt 4. 
27. a oman F'.— 


4. firm of faith F. a 


6. not extreame 21. F. 2 p- 


15. he hath been thrown: into 


the River : 2', F.— 


17. terror 4. 


25. ſtill of uf RS 2. F 
6. meet with us, Well ſend 
him word to, meet us in 
the Field, 1 Diſguis 'd like 
„io 
26. M. Ford. And till R. 
5. This will P.—-— 
12. in the name 4". p. 


19. Send Quickly T.— 


25. And Fonds: 4. 
through 25. F.— 
3 Maſter fortune 4“. 
to ſay my 1 
the F. 47 
16. fat Fallafe af, F. 4* 
32. daughter not in D'. 
27. are couch'd 4. 


not in 


4, 


Midſummer Night's Dream. 13 

86, 1. he will be mock'd. 20%. F. Forgive that Summ, and 
N : ſo we'll all be friends. 

87, 6. Comfit, 4“. Ford. Well, here's my ha- 

13. husband. 4*. | nd; all's forgiven at laſt, 

88, 2. hates Sluttery. 4*. tus. 

17. In fe as Oi. 17. MI. Ford. Doctors 4“. 
27. Mote fertil-freſh 1“. F. 4*. 20. what hoe | R.— 

89, 22. to your time. | Eva. It is 21. Sonne? How now Sonne? 
right, indeed, he is full of 4 *. 1. 
leacheries and iniquity. t. 93, 10. but a poſtmaſter's boy. | 
„ HON | xa. Jeſhu! Maſter Sen- 

29. mutuall : 4. 4er, can you not ſee but 

90, 14. huſbands? 2*. F- marry. boys? Page. O, I 

faite yoakes 10. F. 4. t. w. am vext at heart. What 
_ , faire Okes 2. F. r. p. o. ſhall I do? t. Ww. 

91, 15. your belly 1“. F. 4, 12. in white, and . 

. hee 17. a Boe; 2. F. r. 

30. is ſlanderous 4“ 94, 18. muſt be embrac d.] Eva. 

92; * ſtaring? 2. F. r. I. Fenton, afide.) 1 will 

6. is plummet 4. dance and eat plums at 
12. a biting affliction.] M“. your wedding. p. o. 


Ford. Nay, husband, let - will alſo dance t. w. 


that go to make amends:| . - 


VARIOUS READINGS 


MID SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


4. Moone waves! . a. 22. eſtate upon De- O. 
. in night: 4. a. 25. fortune's R. p. t. w. 
3 Foure daies will 45. b. 7, 17. nuptialls, 2. F.— 
4, 14. This man hath 4. I. F. 24. of my eyes. 4 
K. W. U hon ee 235. L/. Eigh me; for 4". 
6, 5. Lordſhippe, whole 4. 1“ Ly, For 1“. F. 
F. 25 | ever I could 15. F.— 


14 Miaſummer Night's Dream. 


32. of merit. F. r. 
8; 1: f.. 
20. remov'd ſeven F*.— 


28. obſervance for a F. r. 


9, 2. love, F. b. F. r. 


18. Your words Ide catch, 20%. 


F. r. p. o. 
232. I'd give O. 


31. is none of mine. . b. F. 


r. p. o. 
10, 4. Athens like a 4*. b.— 
| 6. into hell. .4*. b. F. r. p. o. 


25. dotes F.. r. 


30. he doth know, F.. r. 


II, 8. he is oft be- 4*. b. 


he is often be- 1. F. 
he often is be- 2. F. r. 
. 
9. elves i 93 
13. when his haile 4. b. 


156. the wodde, 4“. a. 
17. for his in- F;. 


27. according the ſcrippe. . b. 


12, 1. grow on to F'.— 
12. gallantly F. — 
32. Quin. You 4. b.— 


113, 20. I hope there is 10. F 


30. Quin. If you 4. b. 
14, 2. if that you F. r. 
16. colour d F'.— _ 
24. we will 45. b. 
28. more ob- 4. b. 
29. paihe, 2“. F. r. 


25, 10. through . b.=(quater) 


16, 9. You not 4. b.— 
18. ſpeak'ſt 4. b.— 


22. a filly foals, 4*, b. 
30. And tail-fore cries, (anon.) 
17, 3. that we were 2, F. r. 


22, 2. you doe your F',r. 


24, 19. in your feet F',— | 


12. that waſt ſtolne F. r. p. 
16. ſteepe of 4. b.— 
27. Atiopa. 1“. F. 
18, 6. every petty River F*. r. 
10. ere it's youth P.— _ 
21. through 4*.b. 1“. F. r. 
22. hoared-headed . b. F*. 
24. chill and icy 
28. the amazed R.— 
19, 20. I do F'— 
20, 2. Since I 2“. F. r. 
9. I fay 4. b. F. 
12. by Weſt, 4. b. 
29. girdle about . b. F. r. 
32. whence ſhe F. b. 
21, 2. thing when he 4*. b. F. 
6. off from 4. b. F. r. p. o. 
15. into this F'.— 
16. 


t. w. 7 A 
26. love thee the 4*. b.— 


30. Towne, and Field 4". b. 
FN... 
23, 4. 1 follow F. - 
13. oxſlip P.— 
14. Quite overcanoped . b. 


F. r. o. 


24. 1. Fai. 4. | 31. 2. Fai. 4”. 
25, 4. thy thy . b. 

12. woods, 4. b. F.. r. 

24. yours it knit; 4*. a. 

25. can you make F*.— 

26. interchanged F*, r. 
26, 14. finde 1 4 b. F. r. p. o. 

32. Say, though 2. F7. 


4 


27, 22, nature = ſhewes * 


27 · 
32. 
39. 26. 
40, 15. 


Ko. About 2“. F. 


Midſummer Night's Dream. 13 


Where De- 2. F. 
Helena now I 4“. b. F'. r. 


2 a ſtomacke 25, F. r. 


p. o. 
thoſe that did F. 
And yet ſat F'. r. 


. Hound 1“. F. 8 
9. a marvailous 4. b. 


your ſelſe, 4 


- © it, . 
tell him plainly F. 


Sn. Noth 4 FF. 


Cet. Why J. a. 
no. vou 4 *. a, 


Sn. You 4“. b. 1*. F. 


. Odours, odorous. 4. 
. Wren and little F*. r. 


of you 1“. F.— 


. your parentage well; O.— 
| kindred have made 

. your more 

. weepe every J. b. F. r. p. 


t. W. 


5 gon 1* F. 


innick 4*. a. 


Minnock 4“. b. p. t. w. 
. murderer looke, I «bs 
„looks as F'. 


I'de rather 4. b. 


. bonds . b. 
X _ tell true, even . b. 


* | once tell true, and 


8 . F. 
. thou a lookt F'. r. 


And Adder 29. F. 


ſhe doth ap- F.. 
comes F*, 
This pureneſs 0.— 


41, 


42, 


16. 
22. 


6. 


11. 
10. 


2 


23. 


10. 


19. 


48, 


24. 
29. 


20. 


23. 


thou Hae 2*. 3 
' 1 poiſon hence. 4*. 


. he ha 
did ſo R.— 
with it's might, R.— 


are all F.. r. 
you are men F.. r. p. t. w. 
do till my 4”. a. 

it is 4. b.— 

Lyſ. It 4. b.— 

abide it 4. b.— 

to that ſound. F. r. 
O, is 4,1, F. 

an union 4.— 

rend our R 

your words: . p. o. 
my owne 4. a2. 

* love, $64 eule, 2. 


i Ake 4. a. 

.. What not in the F. 

. abide it. F. r. 

. Or thine, T. w. 

HER. I am &c. This line 


is not in the F. r. t. w. 
willingly. Fe. 
o b. F. r. p. 


*pPly „ . b. 
imply, F. 


. night-ſwift 4*. b. 1“. F. 
.. morning love 20. F. r. 
far-bleſſing O.— 

. calles, then he's 4. b. 10. 


F. 
cals me, then he's 2*. F.— 


.. now nat in 4*. b. 
ſometimes 4. 


. thou rak'ſt 20. F. 
get you your 4'.a. 


- * " w- — — 
_— =, *. > 2 — — IR" 
to-do K — — 


16 Midſummer Night's Dream. 
52, 8. newfe, 2% f.. 62, 3. are rife. 4. b. F.. r. p. 
5 11. Cavalery . 1“. F. 63. 5: nuptialls. 24. F.— 
13. marvailous 4. b.— 64, 26. on his Prol- F. — ** 
16. ſome ſome 4*. b. 27. on the Re- 2", F.— 
18. tongues 2. F. 29. is the next? 2“. 4 
53. 7. favours 4. 2. 65, 5. Wall, the vile 2". F.— 


24. others R.— . 
Be thou as * F. f. 
doth loath 4”. b. 1*.' F. 
this viſage 47. b. — 
. his head F.— 
Now not in . b.— 
awak'ſt 2. F- 
20. poſterity. 4. b.— 
75 poſterity. Or: 
theſe paires 2“. F. of 
Faire King F*.r. 
after nights 4. 4, 
mountains 5 0 a 
. Seeme all 4“. 1“. F. 
26. mil be Without 4*. a. 
G7, 31 followed me. . b. F.. r. 


P-. O 21 
a betroth d. . b. F“. 
I doe 4% . 

. we more vill beare; x". a. 
we {hall heare F*,— 


29. 
54. 


53, 5. Dem. It ſeemes F. — 
10. he bid us . b. a r. p. o. 
18. IL had F'.— 

20. about expound 4. a. 

59, 7. Flut. He 4. . 

16. nought. 4. 10. F. p. 8 
32. I am not true 4. 


thing as it * 

9. paire his 4“. b. F. 1 ev} 
. anticke fables b. 

. ſhape, P.— 
betweene or after . 


. ſhe let fall, P.— 
his gentle T hiſbies 2. F. r. 


gentle not in the 1. 


. one Flute (by 4 
This lime, | ſhow, * 
' wall, thou 3 and lov- 


F'.— 


a ſtands bes” 4 8 

- Shew me 4. b.— 

2. knit now againe. 15 
3. I heare a 2 F. r. 

can ſee my 2% F. r. 
And like 1“. F. 

the Moon uſed he- ＋. p. 


that ere I 4. b. 
comes 2*. F. r. 


. I, as Snug wo * 

. nor eke no 27 
pittie of my 7 — +! 
us hearken to 4*, b.— 
. doth ſeeme F'.— 

. I am wea 
. for-all theſe ar ** wh 
. tumbe. 4“ | 

| F. N beames, 4 


. 


. to take of trueſt Thiſt 


- ſight. 4 


vou Furies F*,— n 


and yet proove 4. a. 


better: he for a man; | 


God warnd us: ſhe, for a 


woman; Cod bleſſe us. 4. 


13 
a 


Much Ado about Nothing. 17 


10. tumbe 4”. a. 72, 6. there be none 

12. lilly brows, T. w. 7. and hung him- F'.— 

21. Lave them T. w. 73, 18. rehearſe this ſong © 0 
23. this thread R. p. o. 74, 19. this viſion 4. b. | 


32. Lyon. No, I 4. 


VARIOUS READINGS 
in 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


4 "7 3 pa e 40175 5 


4, 29. in thoſe wars. 2*. F. 23. remedy, at leaſt a 45. 
30. Meſ. You 70 4 8 15, 6. take root, F. — 
31. to ease it: 10. F. 21. I will make F'.— 
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ere it be 2˙. F. r. p- o. 16, 4. Mary one Hero 4. 

6. You'l nere run F*.— 6. how come you 2*. F,— 
11. are you 4*. 10. whipt behind F'.— 
18. charge more 4 willingly : 17, 29. light on a J. 

25 F. 18, 20. pleaſes me. 2. F.— 

7, 27. That is 4“. 25. make account F'.— 

8, 18. to her ſex? 19, 3. for here me 4“. 

19. I prethee 20. F.— 10. ſinkes into F*.— 
30. in too; O. 29. is Love. F“. r. p. 


9, 28. With whom? 2". F.— 20, 29. you tell 20. F. r. 
Io, 10. I ſpeake mine. F'— 21, 3. BEA. notinthe 2*, F. 
12, 28. and w. h. f, And t. ſ. have 11. pleaſes men 4*. 

| her: not in the F.. r. p. o. 22, 18. uſe your own O.— 


31. you do 44. 30. county: 4 
13, 22. ſtrange not in the F.. — 23, 8. Ho no! you 2. F. r. 
24. events 45. 1. F. 13. hurt ſoule, 20. F. r. 
27. in mine orchard, 4“. 17. you but ſo 20. F. 
much not in the F'.— 27. thinke, told him F'.— 
14, 6. for anſwer, 2%. F.— 28. good not in the F. — 
1 48 * O. h 31. up vt in tbe F.. r. p. o. 
. brings it? 4 24, 20, with but 
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23. Jeſter, and that F*'.— 39, 7. Urſley, 4. 
28. as terminations, F'. r 15. liſten our purpoſe, N. . 
25, 21. * my Ladie Tongue. —to our pur- 4“. F. r. p. o 
17. you of in the 2. F.— 
this Lady tongue. 1". F. 40, 25. eye, 21. F. r. 
t. w. 41, 1. ſheele make 4. 
25. for a ſingle F'.— 6. antique, 4*. © 
26, 7. of a jealous F. r. p. o. 22. better death, to die 15. F. 
9. 1 F. bitter d, to die, 2". F. r. 
27. in my heart. F'. r. p. p. o. 
27, 32. Countie 4. 42, 15. Shees limed I 4. t. w. 
28, 5. anſwer minde. F.. 17. Cupids kill R.—(40. 7010 
nee 43, 31. or in — Tit, and what fol- 
29, 32. draw on Pedro F. r. p. o. bob, to doublet: I. 1. iz 
30, 3. in love 4”. the . next page, incluſive, is 
12. truths F*.— | not in the F. r. p. o. 
20. Be thou conſtant F*.— 44, 3. have it to appeare F'.,— 
31, 13. ortography, RE 17. Bene. The greateſt 4”. 
borthographi 24. conclude only once in the 
18. made a om Fer 4 „ een 5701 EN 
32, 7. taſk not 45, 15. CLA. What's 17 
8. This line and the next are 30. She has been 4% 
printed twice in then". F. 46, 23. till night, F. 
11. woe no 1“. F. 28. when haw a“. F. 
33> 2. yours 2 2. F, 48, 1. and talke} #'.>: 
5. no more, 2'.F.r. p. o 8. bid them that F. 
7. men were ever 4 oy 49, 25. vigilant 2“. F.— 
34, 11. the fiſh 2“. F. r. p. o. 50, 26. yeares, F.. — 
35, 6. it ever, ſhe 2“. F. 29. the vaine 1“. F. 
36, 17. Before God, 4. 51, 6. and J fee P. 
20. Leon. And I F..— 18. thy Margarrt F.. r. p. o. 
22. may ſee hee F. r. p. o. 53, 3. gown it reſpect 4. 
24. moſt mot in the F.. — 30. Yea, Light 1 
31. goe ſee Ben- F.. r. p. o 31. you'll looke he F.— 
37, 7. to have not in the . 54, 23. of the diſtill'd 
12. gentlewoman F.. r. 0. 55, 27. little off the 
17. into F.] 38, 24. D'. 1“. F. 56, 11. thouſand times more F',” 
22. the full F. 24. of horfe, 2. F. : 
38, 2. and remaines of 2. F. r. 32. 
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. as it may 40. 


to examine thoſe F*.— 


. not knowing what they 


do. not in the F. r. p. o. 


. Not to knit . 1“. F. 
. fo, not in tbe 1. F. 
. Leo. To make 2. F. . 


P. o. | 
Hero herſelf R.— 
E 


8. ſpoken of, D'. 


. the reward 1“. F. 

O, not in the 2. F.— 

. Who ſmirched thus 40. 

. the Princes 1*. F. the Pr- 


ince lie, and Claudio would 
he lie 24. F. r. p- o. 


beate awa ay F. 
Prince. 20. F. r. 


. we reck the 

by it not in tbe 4. 

„ it: -not N the F. 
31. Bett? 2. F. 


x 8 5 4": 


ues O. 
8 * leave 


. me deere 2. F. r. p. o. 
. and cuſhion D'. 
This ſpeech, and part of the 


next, to (ſuch villains, in- 
cluſive, is not in the F.. 


. writ drowne 29. F. 

by maſle K. 

. Leonato, F'.— 

Sex. Let them F*.r. p. w. 
TLIC 

. comfart . RS 


comfort els de- 2. F. r. p- 
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10. 


24. 


wrongs doth ſute F“. r. * 
rite himſelfe 1*. F. 
my innocent F'.— 


74, 22. jacks, braggarts, O. 
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84. 
= 


26. f. 


28. 


aſhion-monging 4. 1“. F. 
ſhow F*.— 


. what mot in the 2. F. 


like to F. 1. F. 


. a feaſt? only once in the 


25 F. 


Ay, faith, 

true faid ſhe, 40. 

. theirs two 45. 
let me ſee, 2. F.— 


Whom have 2. F.— 


rich for 2*. F. r. 
. thou thou 1*. F. Art thou 


art thou the 2“. F.— 


to me 

. bid my not in tbe 2. F. 
name F*. 

. and over, not in the 2. F. r. 
. ſhew it rime, F. 
. babie, T.—| an innocent 


rune 4.1 EF: o. 


. Plannet, for I F.— 

. maintain 

. monuments, F'.— 

. I am dead. 4. 

. Heavenly, heavenly. F.. r. p. 
. ſpeed; 20. F. r. p. 

. ſorts 45. 

. and yong Gentlewomen a. 


F. x; 


Old. That eye 2*. F. 
» This line is not in the F*.— 
. A got F.. 


defil'd, not in the F'. r 


Zo 
22. that—=23. that=& 24. fuch 


Ee 2 
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not in the F'.— 


90, 5. would yet deny T.— 


18, 
. afterwards. 2', F.— 
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what mot in the F. 
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VARIOUS READINGS 
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rn LiQ: 


4» 


Tuſh, never 4". 

it very unkindly F.. 

has had 4. a. 

haſt held my 

S' blood, but F x9u will not 
0 

der capt 4. r. p. o. 

And, in conclusion, 

in the F. r. 7 

choſen . a. 


not 


. blockiſh 4p. c. 

. tongued . b. c. Fl. r. p. o. 
„eo Fr. 

. Chriſtn'd 4. b. . 


be led, and 4. 


LF) 


And I (bleſſe Fe, 


I fir (bleſſe 4. b. c. r. 


. ſhewes 4. 
. does. 4. 
fall Fi. |25. ſtreete . 
chances F. r. 

. thieves 


his Worſhips Ancient 4“. a. 


. Tags. Why, there's F.. r. 


And nat in 4”. a. 
by the olde 4. a. 


. afſign'd 47 * 


affirm'd 2. F. 
8. Thoſe De. 
20. Doves D. 


4. a. 


not in the F. r.— 


7, 


24. have none, 


11. Are all doore lockts ? 4“. 


a. 
a Zounds fir 4*. a. p.— 
Even now, very now . r. 
. worſer F. r. 

. knavery D'. 

. ſpirits F.. r. 


in them power 


d e * in Fa b. 6. 
the F.. 
t i 5 you F. r. 


come 4 
. now not in the F.. . 
„ If't be &c. T, his, and what 


follows, to the words ſa- 
tiffy yourſelf in the next 


Vage, J. 7, incluſive, is not 


8. 


in 4. a. 


in your Chamber F. t. 


10. this deluſion. 4. a. 


17. 
18. 
20. 


26. 


pate . a. 

producted F*. 

Now ever . a. 
FL” 
hells paines 4“. r.— 
pains nat in the 26. F. 


28. ſhow 1“. F. 
30. Sagitary 10. F.— 


wh 
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26. J 
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. naught F'. r. 8. moe F*, 13, 6. 
O thou deceiveſt . a. 
. of my blood 29. F. r.— 
. Is there 4. 15. F. 

. manhood 4. 

. Rod. I have fir. 4. a. 

O that you 4. a. 


Pray leade me on, 4*. a. 


. of night 4. a. 
ſtuft of Con- 4“. a. 
. ſometime F'. r. 


pray you Sir F.. r. 


For be ſure of . p. 
. That law J. a. 
Which, when I know ot 


in 4*. a. 
provulgate 4”. a. 
promulge | 31. Theſe . 


royall height, 4. 


. Cen bonnetted O. 
. yonder 4“. p.— 
. manifeſtly 2*, F. 


my right by: 4. b. c. 


. Dukes F*.,| 6. your 4. a. 
What's 4". 


frequent 4”. a. 


. one at /. b. c. 

. counſel O. 

Senate ſent above 4. p.— 
. Ile ſpend 4“. a. 

. whom 4*. b.— 


Orb. Ha, with who? 4*.a. 


thing F. a. 

If ſhe &c. This line is not 
in 4. a. 

udge me &c. This line, 
and the five that follow it, 
are not in . a. 

Such an 4. a. 


14. 


15. 


16, 


17, 
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. And anſwer 4”. a. 
. beare me 


. There's 1*.F.|this Newes 


F. r. in his 4. o. 


. they aym'd 4. a. 


they ayme 4. b. c. p. t. 


. me to the 4. 

Articles 4”. a. 

Sailor. A Meſſ- 4. a. 

Now? What's the F'.— 

Buy fignior Angelo not in 
4. a. p. | 

. For - &c. This, and 


what follows, to the word 
1 2 in the next page, 

3, incluſive, is not in 4. 
a 


. them not in '. a. 


Ay. ſo, &c. This line ts 
not in P. a. 

reſterine 4. a. 

reſterne 4. b. c. 


. towards 4.16. relieve 
not here in 4-. a. t. w. 

. us to him 1“. F.— 

. valiant nat in the 25. F. r. 
r 

place, for ought 2. F. 
Take any hold 4*. a. 


griefes 4“. a. 


Being not &c. This line not 


in 4*. a. 


After its owne 4*. 


yea not in I. a. p. 


„1 $0 
. {et . . 
„ee . 


Broiles 1", F.— 
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18, 


19, 


8. 


11. 
12. 


2. 


Ochello. 


unraviſh'd . b. c. 
proceedings am I . 


with not in the S. nor the 
1 F. 


; bold of ſpirit, So ſtill ccc. 


a. 


at itſelf P. — 
. main'd 1“. F. 
Du. 


not in the 1. F. 
youth 4“. a. 


. more wider, and F. r. 


over Teſt F. r 


. Theſe are thin 4. 
. ſeemings, you preferre . 
. Sagitary 


1 F.— 
The truſt &c. This line is 


not in 4. a. 


. as faithfull as 4. a. 
I do &c. 


This line is not 


in 4. a. 


ſtoryes 4*. c. 
. Battaile 1“. F. 


Fortune F. 


. {poke F. r.— 

accident of flood 4”. a. 

. ſlavery, and my 4“. a. 

. And with it all my 4“. a. 


o. w. portence . 
ravellours 79 . 
Travellers 2*. F. 


Deſarts wilde, 2*. F. p. o 
. and not in tbe 1“. F. 


head 15. F. 


. hent 4*. a. w. 
was my Proceſſe F.. 4 


b. c. 
others F. 


4. Grew F*. (Do, deeſt) 


this to heare 4. a. 


theſe to 4. b. e. p. 


. hence F'. r 
. parcell 4. 2. 
But nought 


intentively 4 7708 
inſtinctively F. 


. diſtreſſed . a. 
. of kiſſes F. r. 
. I faith 4. a. 
. this heate I . 
. have 


. Deſtruction light on me, 


„ N. . 
if 4. 


. are Lord of all my duty 


.. 


. God bu' y, I ha done 4*. 


26. Which but &c. T. 5 line 
ts not in 4. a. 
32. Which as a 4. 1“. F. t. 
W. 
1. Into 201 favour not in 
tbe F. r 


draw more miſchiefe 4. 
eares 1“. F. 
. Beſeech you now, to the 


affaires of the ſtate 4. t. 
W. 


. with moſt 4. 

have here 4*. c. 

a more ſov- F*.r. oo. 
„fie 1. F. 

. grofſe 2. F. r. 

great Sen- 4“. a. 
Coach F'. r. 


2, and would un- 4. a. 
. Warres 15. F. 


. reverence 4“. 
9. 


a. p. o. 
Duke. Why at F'. r.— 


11. 1 will De. 


Othello, 


Deſ. Nor would I there 


lend your proſperous eare 
F. . 

. Character 2". F. r. 

And if my 4. a. 

you = = - ſpeake. 4“. a. 

did mot in the F.. 

. ſcorne of 4-. a. 

. M utmolt pleaſure of 4*. 


for Why I F.r 

. Othe. Let he have your 
voice. F*. 

. Vouch with me Heaven, 

L-£: x, 

3. effects 2. F. 

7. good bus- 8. 
8 
9 


23, 1 


When ſhe F.. | 
. And feather'd Cupid foy- 
les with 4. 
and active inſtruments 4. 
my N 4. 
for ſtay . a. 
affaires cry 44. 
. It not in the 4 
maſt anſwer it. 
Sen. You muſt away to 
night. 
Othe. With all bee. . 
At ten i' the 4*. a. 
With ſach 4. 
or reſpect, As doth con- 
cerne you . a. 
27. Othe. So pleaſe F*.r 
30. good not n 4. c. 
a4, 6. Moore, have a quicke eye 
to 4'. a. 


7. father, may doe thee 4. a. 


w 21. 
25. 


88 . 


either to have 4. 1 
. the ballance of 4. r. p. o. 


. his 


in her 


to him ſhortly bee 20. F. 
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. bring her after 8 


their beſt 25. F. r. 


. matters 4. 

. ſpeake with 2. F. r.— 
. is torment F*, 
O villanous ! 
. betweene 4. 


not in . a. 


found a man . 


are gardens 4. 
vr 


W. 


. or carnal 2. F. 

. I profeſſe 4. 

follow thou the warres F. 
. It cannot be long that 


Deſdemona 1 continue 
her love to F*. 

not in . by 

not in the 4. 


r. 

as acerbe as the Col- 4. a. 
She muſt change for yo- 
uth, not in . a. t. w. 

. errors F. r. —| choyce ; 
ſhee muſt have change, 
thee muſt. Therefore 4. 


t. W. 


a mot in tbe F.. r. 


thyſelf rot in the 4. 


if I depend on the iſſue 


not in . a. 


„I tell 416. 3 4. 
communicative 47. a. 
a 3 and me /. a. c. 


t. W. 


. farewel : do you heare 


Naderigo? | Rod. what ſay 


24. Othello. 


you? | Iag. No more of dr- meslt 4*. a. p. 
owning, doe you heare? | 28, 4. the banning ſhore 4”. a. 
Rod. I am chang'd. Exit 4. chidden F*. |billowes 4. b. 
Roderigo.| Ing. Goe to, fa- billowes ſeem J. c. p.— 
rewell, put money enough 7. fired 4. p.— 

in your purſe: | Thus doe 12. to beare 1*. F.— 
Sc. F. A. 14. Lords, 4”. a. p.— 
farewel. Do you heare your 4. 15. Turke . 


Rodorigo? | Rod. Ile fell all 16. halts: Another ſhippe 4". 


my land. Exit. Tag. Thus a. p. 
1 18. the Fleete 4. a. c. t. w. 
farewel. doe you heare 21. Veroneſſa 4'. t. - 

Roderigo ? | Rod. What ſay Verenneſſa 1*. F. 
you? ag. No more of dr- — 2 F. r. p. 
owning, doe you heare? 23. aſhore 4. 


Rod. I am chang'd, I'll goe 29. wha 3 
fell all my land. Exit Ro- 31. heavens F .; 
derigo.'| Iag. Thus do &c. 29, 4. Even till &. Thrs line, 


b. c. and the next, are not in 4. 
30. ſuch ſnpe 1“. F. a. 0 
ſuch a Swaine 2*.F. r. p. Ayre all . b. c. 
O. ie 
27, 1. She has 1". F. * e Nia 1 
H' as done 4". ä 11. Thankes you the F. r. 
2. Yet . 1) this worthy Iſle 4". a. 
6. get this 4. 20. F. r. p. this iſle . bo. 
to make up 4“. a. the warlike F*. 
7. A double . p.— 12. Moore, and let 4”. 
let me ſee 4. I 3. their Elements 4“. 
8. cares P'. r. p. o. 16. Pilate . aG. 
12. The Moore a free and o- 21. Within. A Saile, F'. r.— 
pen nature too, . a. 2 . Stands 47. b. c. | 
13. ſeemes 4. 25. g- 4. 
23. Montanio D'. 27. the ſhot 4. 
27. haven 4. a. 28. friend 4. 
29. does ſpeake 4. a b. 30, 3. quirks of not in . a. 
doth ſpeake 4. c. | 5. Does beare all excellen- 
at hand 4*. c. Cy: - now 4“. a. p.— 


32. when the huge mountaine an ex- 4. b. c. r. 


- 


31, 


fort not in the 39. 
28. aſhore'4*. a4. 35. 
* Ye men 4. 

vet nor in the 20. r. 8. 

g of Sea 1*. F. 14. 

11. Caf. So ke this voyce: 

Good 4. 42. 19. 
18. ſhe has beſtowed 4 23. 


32, 


33» 


Othello. 
How now Who F'. r.— 


8. Cas. not in the 4. 159843 

H' as F. 52 MER . 
9. by ſeas 4 I * 0. 
on . I courteſies 4*. a. 


10. Segel 4 . 


toclog 4. r. - 30. 
13. Their 9 na- 4. * e 
16. ſpoke 4. 
22. And wwiftly chere to-Deſ= 32. 
demona s armes 4. 34, 12. 


23. extinguiffid R— : 
24. And bring all C * 24. 


21. in Scholler 2“. F. 


with nat in 47. a. 
I - not in D'. 
I will catch you in your 


Very not in — a. 
an ex- . a2. 
lo not in '. c. 


fingers at your . 
came 4”. c. 


calmeneſſe 4. 


power 4”. a. 
makes 4. b. c. 


2. doe our old . a. p.— 


of the Iſle 4". a 5 
thy Coffers 20. F. 
Doe thou . 1. F. 


Come thither F. r.— 


I will tell 4. 
firſt not in the 2. F. r. 


of me 2. F. r. 24. lies: and will the love 4. 
19. You would F. r. | p.— 
21. I know too 4. a. | 26. thinke ſo. 4. a. 
22. it, I; for when 4". a. 28. be a game to F*. . b. c. 
leave to Ff. r. p. 
27. adores . 4. 29. and give 4. 
daoore 15. F. 36, 2. her to it 4. 
31. Des. not in . a. 5. eminent F. r.— 
4. would'ſt write F*. r 6. farder 4. 
12. indeed not in . c. 7. and hand- ſeeming J. a. 
14. braine . 8. compaſſe F. r. 
17. uſing it 4“. a 9. and hidden 4. a. 


20. blackneſſe hit 4. a. 
24. a haire 4. a. 
30. that praies the 4. 


1. merits 4*. | 11. nev'r F'. 

12. See ſuitors &c. / This line 10. 
not in . a2. 

13. wightes F*.- 


Vol. II. 


finder of F. r.— 


looſe. not in . a. 
affections 4. | why, none; 
why, none: nat in the . 
1 

A ſubtle. 1; pery »knave 4 
ſlipper. 1* ty 


F f 


— — — — 2 Pg rare, 
- 


Othello. 


11. he's an 1“. F. | counterfeit — 


the true advantages never 

preſent themſelves . a. 
12. A deviliſh knave ot in 

ebe . 18. conditions. 


19. dripke 2 F. 


37. 


38, 


21. FE; pudding! nat i in the 


1 


22. dat n. m. that? WE - 


F gs 
23. Ves, * I did: but F. 
den 
24. obſcure di 4. 
27. Villanous thoughts, Rod. 
o not in De. 
28. mutabilities F. r. 
hand at hand 2. 
29. maſter and not n . a. 
and the maine 4“. b. c. 
incotrupt 4. o. 
yoo! Piſh! t in tbr A.. 
31. for your commang 4. a. 
for command . b. c. 
2. taunting 3. cauſe 4*. a. 
6. he's F*. _ 
7. hap bes, 2 F. r. | haply 
wit 
9. true truft . a. 
10. again't 4. | 
diſplaying 4*. c. 
13. the not n tbe g. p. 
1 5. if you can F*. 1.— 
20. beleeve it 4. 
23. noble, loving 4 
5 luſtfull wy 
32. can, nor 4. 
1. even a. 
5. I cruſh, 4. 2. 


8. che right garbe F. r. p. t. 


his Trunchen may , 


39» 


40. 


41, 


42, 


21. that every. 4. 
22. ſome make . 
23. addition F. 
his minde ge 4” 95 p.- 
25. Nuptiall F. g. p. 
27. feaſting nat in the * 


28. of nine, 


have told. F. t. w. 7 
tolld R. p. o. 
Heaven bleſſe 4 

4. che hon F. a. 

6. dicecded 4a. 

13. tweene . 

19. Who, Jet, 13, K. 

26. parley to proy- F. . — 

29. is an alarme ++ . 

31. 2 It is 4. 2. 

3. 'of the blacke . t. w. 

11. infortunate F.. . 

22, has turn d 49h 
ſide . outward 4 30 

25. Three lads of C. p- 

26. henour 40 | 

29. amongſt C. . 

30. on ſome 

4. 'Fore heaven, Fr 

11. Ob, man's life but F. r.— 

14. Fore heaven, F. r.— 

19. Epgliſkmen 1“. F. 
exquiſite. i in . 

21. ſweares 2. F. r. 

29. was and.a 1". F.— 

5 And take thy Fe. FT. p. 
owd . a. awl'd F. r 

7. Caſ. Fore God this x. a, 

9. to be nat in the 4. 


ac 868 Well:  heav'ns above 2 


F.— 
nn. 


Othello, 27 


* - nab be faved wt in th c. 
131 It. i 18 4. 2 221 


16. too not in the 2. 

19. God forgive 4. a 
22. left: I am F. r — 
23. and I ſpeake F.. r.— 
26. Why, Hot in F. a. 
29. thinke, that 4. a. 


31. He's 15. F. 


3. put . | 10; Twere * 
57. evermore his prol- F.. r 
13. Praiſes ＋. |vertues .. 


_=— looke 4”. a. 


of an | wat wie dle 25. F 
* _ Zauns, you 4. ts 


31. duty but Ile 4. 
32. « Twiggen Bottle P. t.— 


445 


nay not in tbe . 
3 know you 2. F. 
on the A. c. 


11. Livitenanti Yodſwill gen- 


12. fir; not in the F. r.— 
12. maſter 4c... b 
that which rings F. r 


| be 1 rite. Fi6 B- 1 F. 
hold got in the F*. r. p. o. 


45» 


1. You'le F. 
. Mon. Zouns,'I_4*.'a. 
death. be farts. 4 «he E. 
he dies. not in * . 
F.— S ¹¹ or 
bar not to m dach. a. . 


23. Hold, hold Leiu- * 
27. ariſes . 

39. carve forth his he. a. 
2, what's $4 
7. then ar ur 4c. 


9. breaſts 4. WHT 
2 — Tro. 4b 7 , 


16. ont to be Fi. r. w. 


19. n men of 4. a. 


22. to it 8 


25. me not in . b. 


46, 


28. ſometimes F'.— 

1. collied F*, [choler'd R.— 
2. way. Zouns, if I ſtirre 4*. a. 
10. quarrels. 4. 

12. began? D'. 

13. partiality 4. 


170 tongue out 4+ 


out of my . b. | 
out of his mouth K. « C, 


ts ſpeake fo n My 


20. This F.. r 


25. into 4“ b. c. 17. r. 
29. then rather 4". F. 
31. oaths: . a. ey | 


32. ſee before 4. 84. 
47» 


4. cannot I F.. r.— 
18. dear not in tbe. . 
19. now not in the F. r.— 


91 30. Mary God for- is 1 


1. 


rt ſir of . un 2 
had thought F. 2 
1. — offence in 4. 
7- are moe WAYEs F. 
13. ſo light 4. 
and indiſcreet 4. 


* Drunk 2/ and, S. These 


; ehuride, band. er Jello, 
"th the word adow, /. 16, 
incluſive, are not in 2 a. 

Ff 2 


- 


q 
* 
1 
1. 
2 

- 


28 


49z 


50, 


I, 
* 6. 


8 7. 


8. and · with a 


16. 


22. 
32, 7: 


12. tay 


Othello; 


16. if 'no? n . . 

O God, that 4. a. : 
26. pleaſanee, revell By * 
2. and not in rbe 4 
3. not ſo befalne 4. a od. 
8. foule . % 

9. O el 


Þ Ingredient F. 3 
15. at a time F.. r. 
16. man hot i rd. $ 
18. has devoted 4. i 5 
20. her, ſhee'l helpe to 4. 


21. is ſo· 4 vo 


ar 0 


1 


32. will I 4. 
2. here. not in 4 ran p · 
14. were to F. 

22. their blackeſt 4“ r.— 
24. 

25. Fortune F? r. 
1. en- maſh F. T. 5 


and not in tho. 


with that wit 4 a. 
ſo no 45. h. . 
„„ 
1 again nos in thi 45. 
13. 
But fruites 4“: a. 
Introth tis F'. r.— 
Some things 4. 
bin in Naples F*. n+ 
„ cald wind 4. 
4, 3. D'. 
* hee's 2. F. 


17. 


10. pra 


not in 4 


tingrdinate''s 22 0 


24. This brat betweene 4 


bas 4. J 14. hath 1, F. 


630 


| ow 


54. 


whiles F. f whüſt 4; b. e. 


29. 


Do, my good friend. | 


you of all loves, to 4". a. 
no noiſe 2. oh r. Þs o. 


put your 4. 1 91 
into air nt in 4. a. 
: heare me, mine hon- 8 


Generall be Fe. 

not 
in the. F. 1 3. for it 4. a. 
will ſure be F. r.- 
refuſe you: but 45 a. F. 
n 

To take &c.. This be is 
not in the Fr. © 
 Deſdemon FT. 


30. you nes in tbs 2. * r. 


17. 


19. 
26. 


paines, as that comes to, 
and no money at all, and 


55% 


56. 


27. 
28. 


31. 


20. 


29 


1. 
15. give thee cauſe :. away. 4. 


Caſ. I am &c. This line i is 


not in . a. 


And bid him 8 


the Senate F. py 


7. walking to the 4. bi c. 
II. 


We waite 45 ; i 

I know it 4'. Ber”. 4 
cauſe Ferrer ht 

Def.. I know't: I. F. r. 
be aſſur d 4 © 9} 
ſtrangeſt: 4'. 

The policie 5. a 
Circumſtances F. r= 


purpoſe 4. 


26. ſneake away 4”. A. 


your coming F'. 


5. _ W. 
12. has—griefes. 4. 

18. 1f luder 4 NR TN 
17. — F. F. b. 
22. on Tuesday F“. 1. 


29» 


23. 


24. 
25. 
27. 
31. 


Othello. 


„ Tuekiay morne, or 4. 
on Wenſday F. 
Iprethee . 17. F. 
I faith 4 

example F. r. p. o. 
would aſke F'. r.— 
would deny 2“. F. r.— 
muttering 4. a. P. t. W. 


. In > Birlady, I 4”. a. 
difficult waight F*. 4. b. 


C. T. 


. be as F'. 1. 
When he woo'd 1“. F. 
. a not in . . 1 


thoughts 4 a. 


. with her. 4.4. afor s . 


ay not in 4. a. 


. Alas, thou eccho'st F'. 7 


- why doſt thou ecchoe 4 


bec. 
in thy thought alt= 


. ſhowne 4. b. c. 


didit 4“. a. 


. fay even now F'. r. 
Of my F'. r 


23. horrible wk 45 a. 

27. And not in the 2. F. 
thou art 4. 

28. give 4". a. 

29. affright 4". a. 


 Thiay're F. . 
cCloſe dilations 1“. . 4. 


b. c. 


cold dila- 20. F. r. t. W. 


dare preſume, I 4. a. 
that not in . c. 


5: be that 4”. a. 


6. 


none not in 4”. c. 


10. prethee 4. 1“. F. 


60, 5 


61, 


13 


. of my ſcatt-- 4 


. 0th. Ha! 


the worſt 4*. a. 


worſt of not in J. c. 


that: All Slaves are free: 


1 


. has hy breaſt 3 

. Wherein un- F., 
Seſſions F.. r,— 

of mx F. r. 

are not, I intreate you. then 


„2. Po”? | 


yet not in the F. r.— 


coniects . a. w. 
Vou'd take 4a. 


Will take 42. (Ce: 


Honeſty, and Wil. F.. r. 


. Oth. Zouns. . a. 
„ woman's deere 45 
of our ſouls. 4. 


Otb. By heaven Ile 4. a. 
thoughts: 1“. F.— 
not in 4. a. 


beware iealouſie 4“. a. 


is a green 4. b. c. p.— 
That meate 4". a 


Who's cer- (are, loves not 
his not in P. c. 


ſoundly F. 
rich is poore . c. 
Good God, the . a. 


once nat in the F.. 


exſuffolate O.— 


blow'd F“. 
the in- 20. F. 


. well not in the F.. 


moſt ver- 20. F. r. p. t. o. 
. Choſen . b. c. 
of i It, for 4 » 


—— — —— — 


30 


62, 


53, 


Othello. 


6 yet for proofe . c. 
18. et. 


24. leave't 1“. F. kept F'.r. 65, 


32. 
7. 
9. 


15. 
16. 


26. 
14 


So 
12. 


keepe't . b. e. p.— 
ſeale 4 19 | 
Ifaith I 4. 4. 
from your Love 1*.F. 
ſuch xo? in 4. c. 


Which my F'. r.— 


aym'd F. t. 

at not in the F. 

my truſty 47. 4. 

Fie we why ＋. 

muſt 4 

dilproporticins Fe 
farewel =y once iu 6e F. 
further 4 

Tho it be fit 4“ a. 
Although P.. r. — 


14. to Him 1% F. 


to put him 2”; k. r. p. o. 


*. her en- 4. . 


quantities F. 4'; b. e. r. 
learnd F“. r. p. 


dealing 47. a. 


Happily ACE 
adele d . c. 
vapor in a 4. 


in a thing 4“. 
plague = F.. r 
This 4 


— Ubebe whers ſhe 


comes. F. r. 


. falſe; Heaven mock d it 


F“. 


. Hander 4. 


Why * you ſpeake ſo 
* F. r. 


21. 


22. 
23. well _ 4*. a. 
5. hee'll 4. 


6. 


10. 


*. 
acknowne 4. b. F. r. 


66, . The Moor &c. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


26. 
27. 
29. 


Def. Faith that's J. a. 
bind your head, Fr a. 


nothing know, but for his 
4 = a. : 

Tago. You have a F. r.— 
fooliſh thing. 4. 2. 


ſtolne F. r.— | 
No faith, the 4. 


tis F. 144 witk it 4. 
fetch it 4 2 
what is F. f. oe 15 

Give meet 4. 

you nor in the F. r. 


This line 


| Is wer it 4 4. 


23 


32. 
Is, 


7. 


13. 


68, 


poyſons &, F. r 


. art F. a. 9. mindes D'. 
to me, to me. 4. 
. know a 4. a. r.— 


ſent 2%. F. (A ſcent) 

TI, in her F'. r. p. 

well, fed well, was F.. r. 
troope 4. 

make 2% F. t.— 


. ye—Whoſe wide 4. 


Jove's great clamors 4'. 
clamor 4. a. 

of mans e- 4*. a. w. 
mine e- F.. r. p. t. o. 


. That an- J. c. 
heaven forgive me F'. r 
. liveft 4 


. fince love 4* 4. 


. OTw. By the &c, This 


 Tobole ſpeech it * 7 


. A. 


70, | 2 3 


Othello, 


My name F., r. 

. tis ot in the Fl. r. 
ſuper-viſion F. P. b. c. r. 
. topt 47. 


bring to 2. F. 
moral} 4. c. | did ſee 4. 


might have't F. r.— 

. reaſon, that ſhee s 5 
. into this D'. 

be merry, 4. a. 

. Cry out, ſweete 4". 


and got in the F.. r. 


. then rot in D'. 

. ore-ſigh+kifſe F. r. 

2 Cry. Fl. rm 4 
devoted . a. 

Igo. Tis a &c. F. a. w. 


IAd. got in J. a. w. 


Nay yet be Fl. r. 


If it F.. r. 


any, it was 4+; * F. 

. tis time, 4. a. w. 

. thy hollow Cell 4. 

„ harted 4. a. 

. Jago. Yet be F. r.— 

F a blood, blood, blood. F*. 


4 wot in the F. 5 


i New „ Like to &c. This, 


yn. what follows, to the 
words. — marble heaven, l. 
24, incluſive, is not in P. a. 


Never keepes re- F.. 
Witneſſe the ever 4“. b. e. 
The excellency of 4”. a. 


hands F. g. * 


in me e of, a. 


. bloody worke ſo ever 4. 


31 


done at your re- F*, r.— 
. damn her thrice in the F. 


ad 


. Where the lieu- 4. 
» Clo. not in J. a. 


for me to F*. r.— 


24. lyes, tis F*. r.— 
26. Ch. To tell &c. This ſp- 
eech, * the next, are not 


72, 4 


7 3s 7 


7 
9+ 


in 4, a 


. here, or r he lies not in 4*. 


A. 
mine owne 15. F.— 
own not in 4*. a, 


, be 7 .. TLOS 

And make them 4. c. 

. on his F'. 1 Ile . 
. compaſle of a man 4. a. 


the Hand- F*. r. p. o. 


rather looſe my 4. 

. Let Caſio 4. a. 

It bath F*. 130. praying 4. 
Not hot 4". a. 

. devoted 4. e. 

ſweatie D'. 


come, come, your 4. a. 


. ſullen rhume 4. 

. No faith my 4. a. 

. and not in the at. F. r.— 
. loathed 1*. F.— 

. Wiw'd F. .. 
prediction 4*. g. 


to make two J. a. 
. hollowed 4“. e. 


with the 4. A. C. 
Conſerves 4. a. 


Conſerve 4. b. e. I 
Def. I faith i'ſt 47. a. 
to God, that 4'. 


3 


77. 3. 
LL 
14. 
id. 


20. 


Othello. 


would the 2 . F. 
a raſhly 4 

. Is't Gr oth Fg 

. Def. Heaven bleſſe '. a 
. Oth. How? F.r. 

ſee it 4*.|19. can: but F*. 
Pray you let F. r.—- 
the Hand- F'. r.— 

: Oth. The handkerchief. 


Def. I pray talke me of 


Ca 


Oth. The . 


Deſ. A man, that &c. 4“. 
. his not in q. c. 
. Deſ. I faith you 4“. a. 
. Oth. Zouns. 4“. a. 
«AG, 2. 
FE in this loſſe. 4. a. 
means, I do beſeech you 


Sir ther's 4*. c. 


C. 


. the duty of 4. a A. 
not my 2. F. r.— 


ſhut- 1“. F.— 


. gentile 4”. c. 
. —_ DF. 

An 

. pull'd his 4. c. 
The great . . 


is he angry F. r. 


the ob- F. 


. to a ſenſe F. r. 


. obſervances 4. | 


obſervance 2*. F.r.— 
they'rejealous. It is F. r. 
that monſter 4. p.— 

ist F.. 

Ifaith ſw- 4. a. 

Loves 20 F. We - 


No weary F. a. 


22. laden D'. 


79» 


80, 


81, 


23. 
bog, 


4. 
6. 


12. 


continuate F.. 4. b. c. r. 
Well, well, not in J. a. 
78, 2. No, by my faith 4. a, 


not ſweete, 1 4. 

I would Find 
Bra. Why &c. f 
eech, and the "Ree, are not 


in 4. a. 


31. 


friend abed . 
Friends 27. F. 1 81 
Naked abed 4. 3 


„Dr. 
infected 4, .— 

. heare 2. F. AY 
Or by the vol. 4”. a, 
. Coniured 4. 

. Jag. Faith that 4-. a. 

. Oth. But what? J. a. 


But not in 4. b. c. 


. her, Zouns, that's 4. a. 
. handkerchers, Confeſſion, 


handkerchers. 4 


To confeſs &c. 7 his, and 


what follows, to the words 
— O devil, J. 12, melufroe, 
rs not in J. a. 


. workes. Thus F. r. p. o. 
. no, forbear not in the F. r. 
. his not in J. c. 
dhe ſtarres 4. c. 


. ſpake 4". c. 


our hand 25. F. 
oeſt thou mocke 40. a. b. 


F. pm 
I mocke you not, by Hea- 


ven: F'. r.— 


. fortunes . t. w. 


6. 


life 2*. F. 
it not in the 4. 


Othello; 
10. lyes . a. 


cauſe 29. F. r. 
O this 4. c. 


here ere while, mad with 


Be 
moſt reſulting F. r. 
ſhift 4*; c. 

ſcuſes F. r.— 
5 
Bid . a] retire 45. 


4. Do not in the 4. 


. geeres 4. 29. He has D'. 
. yet not in . c. 
,Cleath- F. 1. 
it is a creature not in 4”. 


* 

reſtraine F*. r. 

. conſerve: F“. 

. behaviours F..r:. . 

. now not in the F.. r. 
. worſe 4”. c. 

gave 25. F. r. p. o. 
dowre F. 1. 

a not in the F. 
ifaith ſhe 4. a. 
5 

well ſaid only once in the 
4. 

Do ye F. r. p. 

marry her? I prethee . a. 
ſo: they laugh 1“. F.— 
Ing. Faith the 4”. a. 

that not in . a. 

. Ha you ſtor'd. . a. 
becomes me 1". F. 


this bauble 4*. |bauble, by 


this hand ſhe fals 4*. a. 

bauble, falls 4*. b. c. 

2 iolls 4. b. c. 
a 


33 
So ſhakes, and pulls F 


Th 


25. O not in the 4. 


now that 29. F. 


26. throw't to 4. | 
28. IAG. not in . b. c. 
30. Cas. not in the . 


3. the whole worke 4". a. 


4. not know 4. 


6. it the hobby De. 


10. If you'le F. r.— 
14: . 
15. Will not in J. b. c. 


16. Ca. Faith I 4. a. 


27. Iac. Yours &. This 2 


eech is nat in the 4. 


32. that not in . a. 


1. And let F. a2. 
2. to a ſtone 4. c. | 4. has 4. 
7. doe not ſay 4. b. c. 


9. high a plen- 2". F. r. 


12. Otb. A thouſand thouſand 


4. | 

15. 0th. I that's 4". a. 
But yet the pitty of it Iago, 
the pitty. 4. | 

17. you are fo F'. r.— 

18. touch F'. r.— 


1. Igo. 1 warrant ſomething 


from Venice, Tis Lodov- 
ico this, comes from the 
Duke, | See F*. r. p. 
5. Lod. God fave X wor- 
A 


7. and the Sen- F. r. p · t. w. 


21. betweene . a. 


my Lord 17“. F.— 
31. Deja, By my troth, I 4". a. 


Ge 


34 


87. 


88, 


90, 


Othello. 


3. Deſ. How ſw- 4. 
10. womens De. 
14. an not in the Fr. 
26. here: 4*. a. 
2. Is this F'. r. 
the noble nature 4. 
5. raze T.— 
7. of li t 2. F. r. p. 
9. if as he 4. a. 
14. It is 4*.c. 
16. his fault F. r. 
19. him not in 4. b. c. 
29. Yes, and you 4. 
and her to- P.— 


4. her maſk, her gloves 4”. 


11. heavens 4 a. 
requit 1“. F. 
uire . b. in 
13. of her Sex 4 
19. ha ſeene . 


22. Pray you Chucke F'. r.— 


May 1“. F. 
2 — F. r. | does 4“ 
2. But not the words not in 
the F. r. 
7. Leſt not in the 2. F. r. 
13. Ah Deſdemon FH. r. p. 


14. heavenly 45. c. 


The the occaſion of thoſe 4. 


leſt 4*. a. | 19. D, D'. 
19. Why not in the F. 


21. had they rain'd F. 


ram'd 4*. a. 22. kindes 4“. 
24. Give to 4. e. 
utmoſt not in the 4. p.— 
. place of F'. r.— 
5 The fixed F*. 
28. flow, and moving F. r. 
p- t. o.] fingers 4*. a. 


91, 


92, 


93» 


15 Olo! mnt inthe F. r.— 
. foundation 4. 63 

1 thy young 4. 

7. noble not in the 2. F. 

8, ſummers 4“. 

9. thou blacke weede . 

o. Why art . w. 
faire? Thou ſmell'ſt 4. w. 

11. askes 21. F. r. never F. r. 

14. whore on J. a. 

15. Committed &c. Thzs line, 

and the three that follow it, 
are not in 4*. a. 

23. e ſtrumpet! not 
in the F*. 

8. any hated foule 4. a. 

I. forgiveneſſe. CL a. 

2. then not in . a. 

3. the cunning 4. c. 

7. _= in hell 4. 
ell, I, you, you, you. 4*. 

a. 

15. whom? 2. F. r.— 

17. Des. Who is & c. This 
Speech, and the next, are 
not in . a. 

20. anſweres F. r. 

22. bed our wed- 4. a. 

25. very well 4. a. 

27. my greateſt abuſe 4“. a. 

o. your Babes 2. F. r.— 
I. child at chi- 4*. a. 
5 beare it. F. r. 
ſaid my F.. r.— 
2 lay d worſe terms 
ath F'. r.— 
n CO all her . a. 
18. for it 4 
24. Have — . 1K F. 


94. 


95, 


Othello. 35 


I will F. r. 


. there are 4. b. . i 
. ſome outrageous P. a. 
Heavens F. r. | 


ſhouldſt un- 47. c. 


dores 4. 

. upon them F'. t.— 

. Def. O good Iago 4. 

. Here I kneel : This, and 


what follows, to the words 
make me, I. 26, incluſive, 
is not in . a. 


. And he &c. This line is 


not in the F. r.— 


. 'Tis 4*.|watrafit you. D'. 
. ſummon you to 4. 
And the great Meſſengers 


of Venice ſtay, ' P. a. | The 
meate, great &c. 4. b. c. 
Meſſengers 10. F. 


. dafts 5 F. dofts 2. F. 
. me, thou keepeſt J. a. 
. Rod. Faith I . a. 


Sir not in the F. r. 
much, for your 4”. 


a . 4. 
ith 2 but truth 


not in P. a. 20. has 4. 


. of my meanes F'. r.— 
deliver De F. r. 


. expectation 4. 

. acquaintance 4. b. c. F. 
r. p. 

very good 4”, a. 

. man, it is . a. 

. well, by this hand, I P. a. 


Nay not in J. b. c. 
I fay 'tis 4". | 
I fay it is 4.31. Ile D'. 


96, 2. and I have ſaid 4. a. 
5. this time doe 47. a. 
7. luſt conception 4. 
8. affaires 4*. a. 
12. that in thee F'. r.— 
15. enioyeſt 4. 
18, what is it not in the P. 
20, command come /. a. 
24. takes 4', | 26. whereof 
28. removing of him 4. 
29. Why, making 
32. J and if . and right D'. 
97, 1. harlot 4*. a. p.— 7 
18. me, it ſhall 4. 
25. on th' F. r.—|31. bid D'. 
26. diſpatch your 4. 
30. And hath F. r.— 
98, 6. checks, his frownes F. r. 
0 
7. ia them not in the F*. 
9. theſe 4. a. 
10. good faith : De. 
12. thee not in thei”. F. 
13. theſe F. r. 
15. Barbary . 1“. F. 
17. has a 49. a. | | 
20, I have much &c. This, 
and what follows, to the 
words—that's not next, in 
the next page, J. 12. inclu- 
Ave, is not in . a. 
22. Barbarie 15. F. 4. b. c. 
29. barefooted 4*. b. 
— 7x. 
I. fnging F. r.— | 
99, : 1 2 which fſoftned . b. o. 
13. It is 47. a. | Tis . b. c. 
14. Des. I call'd &c. This, and 
the two following lines, are 


Gg2 


6 
not in £- a. 
17. Deſ. Now get 4*. a. 
18. Doh F 
.20. DEs. I have &c. This 
eech, and . the next, are 
not in . a. 
24. kindes . b. c. 
26. a deed for F*'. r.— 
30. doe it—in the 47. 
as well doe it . b. c. 
31. a thing for 4. a. 
32. world's F*. r.— 
100, 2. Def. Good troth 4". a. 
3. Em. By my troth 4”. a. 
ring; or for 4. 
. gownes, or Petti- 4”. a. 
any ſuch ex- . a. 
J. forall the F'. r.— 
uads pitty, who 4. a. 
9. for it 4. 
16. to th' v * 
18. But I &c. This, and 
what follows, to the words 
us to, in the next page, 
J. Z, incluſive, is not in 4. 
a 


101, 3. us ſo. 1“. F. . b. c. 
4. God me . a. 
r 
. this Barke F'. 7 
. of that 4. | 
more firme F. b. c. 
. Behold 29. F. r. 
thy ſword. 4*. a. p.— 
22. dead 4 a. 
2 3. hath F*. r.— 
26. young gnat 4. a. p. w. 
27. now: whether J. a. 
29. my game; 4. 


Othello. 


102, 2. has F. 
4. much of in F. a. p.— 
be't ſo 4. p.— 
my enemy 4. 
- — think'ſt 4“. a. 
maind 4*. a. ever: Helpe 
hoa F.. r.— 
Othb. Harke tis 4. 
your unbleſt Fate highes: 
Strumpet F'. 4. b. c. r. 
For of 1“. F. 
For off 25. F. 
From off P.— 
the cry is 4. 
. groane.. Tis heavy F. r. 
9. lights and . 
who's noiſe 1". F. 
on mur- D*.p. 
Lad. I doe . 
Did not D'. 
. heaven F.. r. p. t. 
O my Leiu- 4“. a. 
. the one 4. 
me there F*. r.— 
. thoſe 4.10. is't F. r.— 
. thus have 4. 
23. Ias. Lend me &c. This 
PDPpeech is not in . a. 
27. To beare a part in . 
injury mot in 4. a. 
28. Come, come not in P. a. 
105, 1. ſure; O heaven Rod- . a. 
Vea, tis 2. F. r. 
2. GRA. wh ad what 
you gentle 4. 
Et He, 7 B.“ 
12. ſaid, a chaire 4. " 
16. betwixt 4. 
20, Gentlewoman D'. 


21. 


22. Nay, an you ſtirre, we 


106, 1. 


107. 


10. 


13. 


25. 


"A 
108, = 
6. 


10. 


. Em. Fi 
. fob! 


Othello, 


the icaſtures of 4. 


ſhall have more 4. 
Alas, what is F. 8 


. hath here F. r.— 


Rodorigo 
fruits of 
Pray Emil. 4". a. p.— 
ie, fie F. a. 

O not in 4. b. e. 

not in the F. r.— 
4. b. c. 


575 dead F. r. 


I : now fie 


. hath happ'd F*.r.— 
on, I Pray, this 4. 
markes 4. 42. 


out thine, Thou cunn- 


in 
Fee fire 


. returne . a. 


re-Lume F. the roſe 4. 


. muſt needs 4. 


ſmell it on D'. 
A balmy 4. 
doth al- D. 


. Juſtice herſelfe to 7. 


ſword once more 4*. a. 
ſword: one more; 4. 
b. c. 
once . a. 
that's the F'. r.— 
when it . a. 
does love 4. 
Alacke, F. r. 
Heavens F. r. 
ſo not in the * F. 
love 2. F. 

not in ** 4. 
1 * only once in the . 


21, yes 1% is the F. * 


109, 


110, 


111, 


112, 


37 
24. conceit 47. a. 
26. Def. Then Lord have 4 
32. in his 4. 
1. ſtone thy 4. a. 
2, makes 15. F. 
7. And let 4*. a.] 8. has 4. 
10. hath - - uds death. 4*. a. 


. Oth. 
. Nay, an you 4. 

. OTn. Being done &c. 
Den ts not in . a. 


„was here; ha 4. 


. Def. Oh, my F.. r. p. 


then not in the F.. r. p. o. 
O ſtrum- 4. 


„0. 
"Tis too late. 4*. 


Def. O Lord, Lord, Lord. 


Em. My . a. 


What voyce is 4. 
. I would F.r.— 


what's beſt to do? F. r. 
* my wife; I ha 4. 


. Did yawne F.. r 


Emil. I do beſecch you 
That I may ſpeake with 


you. Oh good my Lord, 


395 


3 | 
forgot thee: O come 4“. 
*. F. = 


. neerer Earth F. r. 


Emil. Alas, what F*.r.— 


4 it 4. lit is 4*. a. 


4.22. heare F.. 


> — a truth ＋. 


Ig hell 4. a. b. F. 


Shs 4”. 
8. Cafjo: nay, had 7 


38 | Othello. 


4 


14. me on her firſt F. 26. has 40. 


18. iteration . — 29. take your weapon 4. 
19. Emi. O miſ- &c. Tie take you this weapon 
Jpeech, and the next, are F. r. 
not in . a. 31. here not in the F. r. 
| -21. ſay ſhe 40. b. F.. r.— 116, 7. Ei. What did &c. This, 
| 113, 1. the power 4. and the two following lines, 
4. know D'. are not in J. a. 
| . 5. helpe, O helpe 4". 12. thinke, alas, I dye. F. 
| | | 6. has 4. 11. murder D'. ö © 
| 12. All. What is Ex vs 14. It is a LU 
| | | 15. thou art 4. . .ithe Ire ookes F. r 
23. She was falſe. 4. c. 18. ſpeaks: ig me . 
_ 27. My miſtreſs &. This, ks n 
I and ulbar follhws, fo the not N. Thit 2 5 and 
- woraus O villany, villa- . the fix that fallow it, are 
| | ny] in the next page, l. 4, not in 4. 42. 
| . » Inclufrue, 15 wot in C.. „ 31. The very 4. t. w. 
114, 2. fmell 4. be; | 117, 3. Now not in the 4+ 
| 9. Perhaps ＋. b. . 0 ſtor d £55 
17. terrible 4. 8. O cu ed. Hare 4. 
5 ＋ 1151 — of | you D'. 
| 20. atwane 4*. a. 12. 0 Dejtemona, Deſdemona; 
23. reprobation 44 .— 1 dead, O, o, o. 4*: p.— 
| 25. had the 4'. b. c. t. w. i ' Deſdemon:: dead. Oh, oh 
| 28. the re- . a. . © | 
32. O God, O heavenly God. 16, Ss tos 4 
4. a. 19. this Viper 8 
115, 1. Jag. Zouns, hold 4“. a. 22. If thou 4. a. 
| 2, twill: I F. a. 24. Wring his D'. 
| | I hold my peace fir, no, 28. wert 4. 
4. 29. a damned, * DW 
3. ” be in ſpeaking, lib- 30. What ſhould be 4. 
118, I. did I 4 > r 
the North; F'. 4. b. c. r. 5. I did never give - 
11. on 4. 117. gave D. 6. You par- V. 
ien 7. II not in . a2. 7 
20. as Þ 1 25. t have P. r.—, 


24. pernitious . b. c. 28. thou per- F*, r.— 


Richard I. : 


. by a han- 4. 
. wives F. 15 
. but: not in . a. 
« Jagos . e. 

. bring him away 4. t. w. 
16. og you 80 not in 4. 


22. Sele af them as s they 


—_— 


120, 


| 39 
are; . a. 


27. Judean 1", F. t.— 
30. Drops 4*.a.1", F. 
31. medicinal . r.— 


1. Turbond F.. 


7. that is F. r.— 
15. lodging . 


19. 


ſucceed to you 4. r.— 


—_— 


m— "*" * * —_ 


— 


5 phi US READINGS 


in 


RICHARD II. 


Adde in 4. c. d. 
. appeallant 4. c. d. e. F. r. 
coole words 25. F. '. e. r. 
. which once would 4 ©o 
13. doubly F. #*. e. r. 
I and ſpit 4. d. c. d. 
tide 4. b. c. d. e. F. r. 
. royalty .. e. 
. of the King . a. 
have left 4. 
rights 2". F. 4. e. r. 
ſpoken- 1“. F.— 
or what thou 4. c. d. 
worſe not in . b.— 
alive, alive 45 c. d. 
. I fayd my F. b.— 
treaſons of theſe 4”. 
Fetcht 4. b. c. d. e. F. r. 
. why ſayſt 2. F. 
8. nay our R 10. 

F.. 
my not in 4. a. b. c. d. 


9, 


IO, 


. Ah but 4 


downe a per 4 F. b. c. d. 
in your bo 


A 9 2. b. c. d. 


blame 21. F. r. 
change their ſpots P.— 
loame, and pain- 4*. d. 


. throw downe your 15. F.— 


Oh heaven de- 1*. F.— 
ſuch foule ſin 1 F. 


. begger-face i im- 4. b. c. 
d. p. w. 

. my hon- 4. ab. cd. — 

9 a. b. c. d 

. life 4*. b. c. d. | 

. Lambards 4*. b. c. d. 

. you, you ſhall 4 ber 


Armes 


: in Glouſters blood x. F.— 


when it ſees P.— 


hower's 4. c. d. 


„ 


. raign 1* 
all vaded 
. mettle F*. r 
thy own 4. b. d. 6 
a Gods is for og 4. a. 
bie. 


F. _ leafes D. 


alas not in 4˙ "Y 
complaint 1*. F. 
To God 4. a. b. c. d. 


Champion to de- F* 4"; e. 


12, 


13. 


209. 
28. 
32. 

14, 5 


ſet F. at b. c. d. 
is 47. a. 3. emptines De. 


to thy 4%. a2. 
Edward 20. F. r. 


. ah what . a. b. c. d. 
. what cheere e 4. a. 
- 3 mY 64 Fur. p· 


* ern Per 0 


at's. wa 4. 84 
. F. 


. comes 15. F. 

4 Which God .. 4 a. b. 
c. d. 

and his ſuce- F. 4 e. r. 
againe 2. F. 


placed F*. 4". e. r. 
formerly 4. c. 1“. 
comes 4*. a. b. o. 
by Gods 4. a. b. c. d. 


* F. 


14. Martiall . avi c. 


21. 


a 


Appealant F. r 
is. juſt F“. 4. e. = 
the dead 4 a. b. 


30. gorgde. 4. G. „ < 


| * 


17. 


. Captaine 
and heaven de- 1". F.— 


. civil 


And for &c. 


. earthy F'. 4“. e. r. 

. reach a vic- . c. d. 
.. furniſh F'. r. 
Heaven in 1" 


F.— 
amaz d per- F. 4. e. 
God or /. a. b. c. d. 


There lies . c. d. 


Kings 1“. F. | 
„F. r. 


thy right . Rh 


to God 4: a. 
. forwards 4. b. c. d. e. F. 
. ſet forth 4. 


b. d. 
hath. beene foſt- 4. d. 
1 

ſwords 1“. F— 
This, and 
what follows, to the words 
| —gentle ſleep, J. 11, mclu- 


Js it not in the Fl. . e. 


Dis: 4*. a. [gentle lleepe, 


Which ſo rouzde up with 


boiſtrous untunde drum- 
mes, With harſh reſound- 
ing trumpets dreadfull br- 


ay, And grating ſhock * of 


* 


- - Fs. 


14. 


Tho 


And 


wrathful yron armes, Mi- 

ght from our quiet con- 

fines fright faire Peace, | 

te us wade even 
in our kindreds bloud ; | 

Therefore &c. 4?. b.— 

of harſh reſqunding armes 
A. 

of l 4. a, b. c. d. 

field 4. b. c. d. 

nor. re- 21. F. 


23. 
32. 
18, 8. 


10 


13. 
22. 


25. 
27. 


Richard II. 


The lie 47. 2. F. r. 
learnt 4”. a. b. 
perculliſt . c. d. e. F. r. 


Jayler 4. c. d. 


then not in F. a. b. c. d. 

y ove to God, 4. a. b. c. 
d. | 
and God, F. a. b. c. d. 


Nor ever 1“. F.— 


28 & 30. D', D'. 


14. 
17. 


ur 


or rec=- D. 


loving 4. c. d. 
19, 3. Tar 
. this Realme 1“. F.— 
. heaven, thou 1*. F.— 


fare as 4. a. b. c. d. 1". F. 


in one word 4*. d. 
breach of . c. 


. the Moones 2“. F. r. 
20, 2. 


nightes . a. b. 

ſudden F*. . e. r. 
baniſht with good 4". b. 
c. d. 

party, 4. b. | 
tongue, a party, 4'. c. d. 


4*. b. c. d. 


19. O, had it &c. This, and 


21, 


Bor. 


Tit ſpeech, and the next, 


what follows, to the words 
— life deſtroy'd, J. 22, in- 
clufive, is not in the F. 4. 
e. r. 


I would 47. b. c. d. p.— 


. ought 4. a. b. 
. as foyle, 4*. a. 


a ſoyle 4. c. F.. r. 
Nay, rather, &c. 


are not in the F. 4. e. r. 


a not in 4. c. d. 


. who doth 4. c. d. 


„ 
* 


22, 


23, 


24, 


25, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


25. 


. had leng- 2“. F. 4. e. 
Cooſens Cooſin . a. 


41 


December's 

Give F. d. 

doth ever F*. 4*. e. 
when he bites 4. a. 
launcheth /. b. c. d. 
which beares 15. F.— 


none for me /. a. b. c. d. 


KF 


. then grew face F. r. 
„4. 
. faid your 4. b. c. d. p.— 


word F'. 47. e. r. p. 

. 
b. 
c. d. 


. comes 4. b. c. 
. Bagot here, and Green. 


not in 4. a. b. c. d. 


- With rev- 4. a. b. c. d. 
. of ſoules F*. P. e. r. 
. the further 2. F. . e. 


r. 
they come 2. F.— 


. Buſhy, what news? nat in 


„„ 


25. 


27. 


. is grievous ſicke 4 a. b. 


c. d. 


. it (God) in the F. a. b. 


into his . c. d. 

Pray heaven we 1“. F.— 
Amen. Exeunt. J. a. b. 
c. d. 


. hath taught 4. c. d. 
. is the F'. 4. e. 


the gloſe 4. b. c. d. 

of whoſe taſte the wiſe are 
. a. | of whoſe ſtate the 
wiſe are .4*. b. 


cares 2. F. 4. e. r. 
H h 


42 | Richard II. 


26, 1. into their eares 2%, F. 4*. tage 4 d. 
4. K. 30. with a num- . a. b. c. d. 
2. That all F. P. e. r. 31, 3. kindred 4. a. b. e. d. 
23. as moate . a. b. 10. with all C. a. c. d. F. r 
27. famous for their F'. 4. 17. right 4. d. 
er. 23. right 4. b 
28. Renowned in their 4. b. 24. in his Let- 10. F.— 
8 32. Land 49. c. d. 
27, 3. tenement and Pelting 4*. 32, 17. revenewes 4“. a. b. c. d. 
hs d. fo. Sn ow 5 29. afore God 4. a. b. c. d. 
10. vaniſht . c. d. . 
| 32. O mocke . b. c. d. 33. 2. againſt 4. b. c. d. 
28, 1. with not in J. b.— 4. D, D> 
8. the land 4*. b. 10. North, But &c, 4e. 
14. thy N e. r, 11. Hilo. Warres &c. 4. b. 
15. inraged' . a. b. c. d. 8. J. 
16. Thy waſte P.— 13. his nobleaun- 4. n. b. c. d. 
22, were F*. P. e. 17. deſolution 4. c. d. 
az. let his F.. 27. unavoidable the P. o. 
26. thou, and not F. 4. e. f. 30. I eſpie 4. b. c. d. 
p- 0. 34. 4. le Port 4 a. b. c. d. 
28. thou not in tbe. F. F. e. 5. Brittaine . a. c. e. F. r. 
r. p. o. f 9. Rainſton 10. F.— 
29. Rich. And thou a 10. F. — 10. Coines 4. a. b. c. d. p.— 
i Ah lun- 4. c. d. 17. our Countries fla- 4. b. 
29, 6. brothers 4*. a. F. | d. ; 
9. Thou haſt F*.. J. e. r. 18. broken 4. c. d. 
out nat in 4. b. c. d. 31. much too P.— 
17. Die in 35, 1. halfe-harming 4. c. d. 
| | 23. thee grave 4*. b. N ſelfe-harming 15. F.— 
| 5 229. all gt in . b. c. d. 13. had . e. 
| | 30, 1. Nay not in . c. d. 14. eyes . a. b. c. d. 
9. kerne 4. a. b. 18. diſtinguiſht 4*. e. 
x4. coyne, and rev=- 25. F. 4*. 24. eyes 40. b. c. d. 
e. v. 25. weepe F'. 45. e. r. 
17. Oh 1“. F.— 29. As thought 4*. a. 


24. of the noble . b. c. d. 36, 8. Heaven ſave 1". F.— 
26. warres 25. F. 4*. e. r. 11. his haſte nat in the 2, F. r. 


37, 


39» 


40» 


20. 
25. 


28. 


Richard II. 


O Mad- 1“. F.— 

all Rot in 4. b. c. d. e. F. r. 
revolted 4. a. b. PF. 
broken his . a. 
midwife of my . ee 


30. 
6. covetous hope 45 e. d. 
9. hopes linger Ky 3 
14. for heavens 15. F— words. 
Yorke. Should I do fo I 
ſhould bely my thoughts, 
|Comfort's &c. 4. a. b. c. 
d. p.—LT6. cares 4”. a. 
18. bis looſe 2*. F. 
21. comes his ficke 20. F. r. 
1. To day Jeame by and cal- 
led . b. 
5. Heaven for 1 A F.— 
6. Come 1“. F.— 
10. there no Poſts 4 
' there two poſts 4. by c. d. 
13. follow 27. F. 
15. you go muſter 1 a. b. c. d. 
25. Barkley Caſtle: 1“. F.— 
30. go for 4. a. b. * 
1. impoſſible 15. F.— 
5. who empties P.— 
7. Therein /. d. 
9. have been ever 10. F.— 
14. all to pieces 4“. a. 
23. Buſh. Farewel &c. 1". F.— 
24. Bus. not in the 15. F.— 
well me 2. F. 
32. here not in P. b. c. d. 
I. wide 47. e. 


yet our F'. 40. e. r. p. o. 
* Sorchall Cabos 
that I 4“. b.— 

. whenſoever 4*. c. 

. lat we 4. a. b. c. d. t. v. 


41. 


43, 


44 


45, 


475 


43 


directions D'. 
FHerefords 4. a. b. 

. with my 4*. e. 
eſtimation . c. d. 

For 1 

your 3 F. . e. r. 
. raze 1 
, glorious of 3% b.= 

no uncle nt in the F. C. 


P.—] tittle 


e. r. p. o. 


+ theſe F. F. e. r. p. o. 
more than 4. b.— 
. the not in C. a. b. c. d. 


and thyſelfe 2. F. 4. c. 


. ., 
thousands 4“. b. c. d. 
the Plaſhy 4. e. 

. againſt my F. b. c. d. 
or me- 4. c. d. 

my not in I. b. c. d. 

. King in Eng- 4”. 1 
. noble couſin . a. b. c. d. 
. are all not in 4 
. And1 chall- 
mine in- 21. F.— 
. Wrongs 1 
"FW IH Wt: 27 
. all are 4*. b. 
The Me- 4p. e. 32. rape 
. or fall 
the ot in D'. 
two 4 Es 

„ deaths P. 4. 1* 
profeſſion 4. c. 
1. eies with your 
| Til they did Bc d. 
While 4. b.— 
. mine owne 45. 


. Raz'd 1 


e. 
4. a. b. c. d. 


r 
not in . b.— 


F.— 
4. b.— 


0. — 


—— 
Hh 2 


49. 


5o, 


Fl, 11. 


\ Richard II. 


impreſſe 4. . 
18. L 
F. 4. e. r. p. 0. 

For Heavens 1“. F.—-- 
3. call they this 47. a. 


thee the Earth 20. F. 4 I 


12, 

13. favours F. a. 

21. from my 4. . 

22. I prethee 1". FL 
28. rebellions P. a. b. 

31. The means &c. This, and 
what follows, to the words 
—and redreſs, in the next 
Page, l. 2s melufroe, is not 
in the F*. 4. E. T. 

1. would not 4*. d. p.— 
2. That proffers 
4. through their 2. F. 4. 


S. T. 


5. in power. 4. a. b. c. d. 


8 . 4. a. 

under his 4*. b. c. d. 
7 tning F. P. e. r. 

Whilſt we &c. 

is not in the F.. 4 e. r. 


ey. 
.. wordly F. 

can cannot 4. c. 
. ſharp ſteel. P.— 
Heaven for 1". F.— 
6. me noble 4. a. b. 
: all my 2. F. 4. e 
23. thou fluggard | * 2 
24. twenty 4. a. b. c. d. 
ruine and decay De. 
16. make . c. [ſhowers 4. d. 
21. Beares F'. 4. e. 


Lords, * not in tbe 


This line 
. balme off from 4. a. b. 


525 


53» 


54. 
555 


9. Lords 4. a. b. 


22. and Boyes 4. b.— 

2.5. browes 4. c. 3 2 

26. fatall woe 45. c. d. 

3. hands 29. F. 4“. e. r. 

11. offence. not in 4'. a. b. c. d. 

12. Sweete love's 1 4*. c. 
Joes. 4*. d. 

15. head 4. b. c. d. 

16. deſtroying hand 1“. F. 

19. Lall 4. a.] Ve al 4. b. 

24. in the 21. F. . e. r. p. o. 

31. 4. c. 

32. For Heavens 1". F.— 

15. thorough Cole 
walls 4. b.— 

18. Addition 

23. nere ſit and waile theyr 
woes 4. a. b. c. d. 

27. And ſo &c. This line is 

nat in the F.. 4. g. r. 

16. his Faction. 1. F.— 

17. I this 47. e. 

19. ſhould you 4. c. 4. 

20. * you not in F. a. b. 


22. K 4. a. b. c. d. 
23. De, D'. 
24. our 4. a. b. | 
heads 4. a. b. c. d. 
26. Againe 2“. F. 
willes 4. c. d. 
w is royally 4. b. c. d. 
. are. nat in F. b 
c. d. 
arlee 4. a. Do Fe d. 
enry 15. F. 
on both bie 4 a. b. c. d. 


15. moſt . not in 4. c.— 


1 


23. be drencht 4*. d. 


15 


59» 


60, 


61, 


Richard II. 


37. tattered 4 


* ſmoke 4 xe e F. 


T, 


c. d. | 
* EIA 


21. alack once. only-in 4: & d. 


1 9. 
| 26. the lawful POP th 
28. the aw- 2. F. 4. e. r. 


duty of our 4. d. 


11, he ſtandes 4. 58. 0 | 


is he 4. 
13. open 4“. a. b. c. d. 
18; her not in S. d. 
7. is princeſſe juft 4. a. b. 
Prince iuſt 45 C, d. 
13. that thou 
15. debaſe ourſelfe 15 
23. you proud 15 2 
2. of a King 4. b. c. d. 
12. tread, T.— | 
22. And thus 4b. g. 4. 


27. you laugh at 49. b. c. d. 
27. deſery'd, F. 45. e. r. p. O. 


29. hands 47, a, b. e. d. 


62, 
63, 


32. my not in &. b. c. d. 

24. ſadd 4*. d. 

3. commeth 4“. b. c. d. 
comes 1“. F. 

5. pines. 4. a. b. end. 
ong 4. a4. 

= — 71 . a. b c. ” 


18. which without . a. 


64. 


22. as not in . b. c. d. 


Eſtate 4. a. b. c. d. 10. F. 
31. weedes . his 4*. a. 


. pulld 4 | 
© Hath e 4. a. h. 


P. 
6. whilſt — —raigne 4. a. b. 


*. 


66, 


24. 


P And wound "og 
All not in . a. b. c. d. 


45 


Oh, what 4. 2. b. e. d. 
i". F. it is 4. b. c. d. 


hath not 4. e. 


ſo not in the 2*, F. 4. e. r. 
. 
. F.— 
15. F. 


n 

. waſte and idle 15. F.— 
eee, F.— __ 
good not in 4. c.— 
LVorke 2, FL. — 

. thy harſh rude. tongue 4. 


a. b. c. d. 10. F. 


.. Canſt . a. 


theſe newes 2 b.— 


know 4. e. 
. theſe newes 4. a. b. c. d. 


ray God the 4. a. b. c. d. 


. the fall a C. a 


the not in 4. b. 6, dl. 
it hath once 1 F. 
mine un- 4a. * c. d. 


: Bullingbrookes De, and 


1 


give 17 4. a. 
| give my 


. ſpoyld' 2". F. 4. d.r. 


4. b. 


attainture 


I ſay not in 4*, b.— 
. hearts 49. e. | 


ſimpathie F. a. b. c. d. 


| * 1 FP. 


at ſhewes 4. b. 


live I to x. b. c. d. 


the day 4. b. — 
An if 


D 

1 

| 

$ 
1 
g 

1 

* 

t 

© 


27. Tore 1 taſk thee &c. This 
Heer i not in the 1". F. + 19. 

[ take thee . b. c. d. 
32. Aux. Who fets &c. This 


23 


20. my nor in 4.4 : 
oh is the bond & x b. 


22. intended 2“. F. 4. 4. 
69, . " 1, 
| . to a pleafant, 4“: b. c. d. 10. 
; 7575 'farely C. 4. 5 


23. the heire ' D'. 31. 
4. unbroke that ſweare to 5. 


26. fourth of that name 4. * 7 
ö 


13. looke S. e. d. 


13k £0. 


20. to returne me 2 5 ＋. e. 
52 „e. d ian 11 Ae 
2 is not in be F. . 21. 
2 . ſometimes 4e. d. 
68, ;. Firs. My LordTis r. F. 72, 2. 
14. mine hon- . b. 1" F. — 3. 


will re- 2“. F. 4. e. r. 


Harry 4: c. d. 


Give me the crown: . 
. "hes, W not in 4. 
e. d. 
& on "that ade) yours: 4 
5 bel te 23, 
griefe 4. C. a: 
Blame 24. F. 4. e: r. 


duties rites 4*; el d. 


c. d. 8. earthly 4. d. 


28. Mary, Heaven 1 x; 9. Harry 4. c. d. 
„ 10. Sun-thines 4. d. 
29. I may F. b. c. d. 19. Folly 4. ed. 
n ne” not in 4. b. v. d. 27. all #ot in . c. d. 
70, 1. nobleneſſe 4. b.— 28. bate . c. d. 
4. fits not here . b. c. 31. deliver 4“. ce. 


9. Crown'd and planed . 74. 9. 


1 ſubjects ＋. _ 13. 
11. forfend 4. a. b. c d. 25² 
15. by God thus D'. The 4. 


20: for b. C. b. o. d. e. F. 


2. dp rails Ulf 44 a. b. e. d. 5. 
30. it, and let 4. . d. d. 1“. 9. | 
F. m F. c. d. Was this the 
face that 4. c. d. 11. Was 
this the face, That, like 
the fun, did make behol- 


71, 5. May't please &c. This, and 
__ what follows, to the worde 
_ =king's fall. 2. 76. J. 17, 
incliſve, is not in . a. b. 
6. Bol. not in F. c. d. 13. 
10. that are here 4. c. d. "3" 


bace, and Sow 4. e ad, 
Soveraigntie 4. e. d. 15. F. 
No, nor no P'. F. &r. 
of it's 

the glaſſe 4 ITY 

and chere will 1 read 
not in . c. d. 


ſtroke f ſtrook] . c. d. 


Thou doſt beguile me not 


dets- wink? not in . c. d. 
Is h . F.“ 
That was D'. 


19: 
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26. manner of 1“. F. 
29. There lyes the ſubſtance 
not in 4. c. d. | 
30. For thy great bounty not 
in 
76, 2. Shall. [ obtain it xt in D. 
4. Coole, why ? I . c. & 
10. have it? .d. 
12. Why then DF. 
19. Bull. Let it be fo, and loe 
an wedneſday next We ſo- 
lemnly pruclamme our Co- 


all. Ex. 4. a. b. 
. Abbot. My Lo, w pb 4. 
a. b. A 
intent _ « in 
32. heart 4. b. c. d. e. F. 
High F. i: .- 
have throwne downe 4. 
a. b. c. d. 
. the cotr- 4*.2.|corredtion, 
mildly 4. a. b. c. d. 
8. and the king 4 a. 
Beaſt 25 1 
9. beaſt 4. c. d. 
. ſometimes . a. b. 
. the laſt 4. a. 
the tales B. 
betide 4. b. c. d. e. F. r. p. 
night mat in . C. 
p .___ quite 4. a. b. c. d. 
griefes . a. | 
tale of a. b. c. d. 
20. ſimpathie F. b. c. d. 
x . F. . e. 
. 79, 9. wicked men con 7. wy 
' Em. + 1: 
12. Nox. v0 in . b. 


* - * — * 


ronation, Lords be ready 


47 


14. you vio- 7. a. b. c. d. 
15. betwixt 4. b. . 
17. „N 
21. A Mens an . F. 
28. King. That a. a. b. 
1 3 
31. thou ot in . b. e. d. 
80, 7. doubly 4. b. c. d. 
9. my owne F. c. d. 
. off. not in . b. c. d. 
. Whilſt P. a4. 
the Bul- 4. a. b. b. d. 
81, 6. the wel- 4. a. b. 6. d. 
7: from the one D'. 
. Alacke. De. frode he 4. a. 
5 on n ** qo 


82, 4. N the 2. F. r. p. 
5. art 4. c. d. 
11. do theſe iuſts & W 
hold 4. a. b. c. dl 

. it. . a be UI! 

26. band D'. bond he's P. 
27. againſt 4% b. - 
da nt 9 D . 
4. What's 5. who's—8. is't 
2 d 2040] 
Heaven for 19. Pen: 
my Honor, my F.. 4*.e.r. 
. matter. Aumerle? 4, a. b. 
c. d. 
me nat in the 20. F. 4 
„ 
. not thou 4. b. c. d- 
there P. a. 
where 2. F. 
. to not in 4. b. c. d. 
tell me of F. a. bi c. d. 
to heaven 1. F- 


48). 


13. would to 4. b. c. d. 


„ 18, ſparkes 45. a. 1“. F. 


86. 


5 not in . a. 
till thei tale. 2% F - 


14. foole, hardie 4. a. b. c. d. 


22. ſhew F. a. b. 

27. it not in P. b. | 

I. Thou clear p. a Fo 

3. hald 4. c. d. 
had 15. F.— 

4. i 

F. thine 21. F.— 


14. for heavens 1“. . 


88, 
88, 


16. voice 4. a. b. 


17. thy aunt . a. b. c. d. * 


28. reſts F*. . e. Tr. 
6. J walke upon ＋. a. b. c. 
d. 


12. III may'ſt &c.'. This line is 


not in tbe F. P. e. r. 


15. words do come . h. c. d. 


19. ſtill kneele . a. b. c. d. 


122. let him 4. e. 


23. prayer 4. a. b. e. d. 


24. horde. Good &c. 4*. a. 
26. Say Par- 4 a. b. c. d. 


30. the how 4. c. 
32. mouth's F*. e. 


89, 1. ſayd par- 2. F. 


4. ſets F. a. b. c. d. 1 F. 
14. a8 heaven 10. F.> 


22. law and the . a. b. 4. d. 


28. if I nat in tbe 2. F. r. 
knew 4. e. 

29. too not in 4. A. b. c. d. 

31. pray heaven 1" Bm! 


6. cob! our Watch, * beate 90, 
„ r 0 
11. thoſe 4. a. b. c. d. 


works 4. c. 
3. Tun 4. 4. bre. d. 
9. friends 4*. b. 


12. wiſhtly F. a. b. 


13. ſhall ſay 2. F. 
20. how I may com- 4. 2. 


it out 4*. a. b. c. d. 
32. Faith itſelfe 


91, 1. Againſt on F.. 4. 


e. r. 

thy word 4 b. . d. 

Ui the ſmall poſt- . c. d. 
a ſmall needles 4. a. b. 
8. d. 8 


13. refuſe 4. e. 
16. miſfortunes F. a. b. c. d. 


18. prom 4. b.— 
a King 4. b. c. d. 


20. treaſons make 4. a. b. 


ic. U.. 1 N ; 

23. king 4. b. 
I a king . c. d. 

25. I be, = OI 

1. of care. . d. 

2. To checke time y a. b. 
c. d. 


8. watches on unto 4: a. b. 


c. d. 1“. F. 
12. which ſtrike 4. wb. c. d. 


13. Which is _ This line, 


bis in 4. 5. f 
14. Houres, and Times 
„ 1 

O but 2. F. + 
18. hath holp 4. - 
28.. never 4. a. b. o. 
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9% 2. it ernd . a. b. c. d. of Oxford, Salisbury, and 
5. beſtride 4. a. b. c. d. 4*. b. c. d. 12. nor 4. a. 
9. he had diſ- 1“. F.— 21. reverent 4. a. b. 
20. Spurrde, galld . a. b. c. d. 22. thyſelfe 2%. F. 40. e. r. 
jaunting P.— 30. thy mighty enemies, 
27. thou art J. a. b. c. 96, 1. ſlaughter 4. b. c. d. e. F. 
26. Percy 4. e. 30. Harry Lan- | 


Py 
94, 4. thine owne . c.— 9. ſhades of 4. a. 


17. ſpilld . a. b. c. d. 12. me, and make 2*, F. 4 
26. Kind not in the 2. F. . e. r. e. r. a 
95. 2. of Oxford, Saliſbury, Bl- 17. mourning 15. F. 
unt 4. a. 18. weeping over P.— 
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VARIOUS READINGS 
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1. our not in . b. c. d. e. f. 21. harſh not in the 4. 
3. lowr F. e. f. 7 27. ſecurde 4. 
4. bowels of 4*.f. 31. to her not in tbe F.. r. 
8. pleaſures 4. c. d. e. f. her deliv- 1“. F. 
13. a love 4˙. 14. ſharpe 4. . 6, 2. it were our 4. e. f. 
ſharpe of 4. d. e. f. 7. in our Mon- F'. r. p. o. 
15. Not . a. 8 11. with your Brother F. r.— 
4, F. ſcarce not in F. b. c. d. e. f. 15. and the noble . e. f. 
10. to ſee my F. r. p. o. 25. Were beſt to do F'. 4. f. 
24. murtherers . a. 8 
28. dayes 4. 3 | 28. I do be- F.r.— 
5, 4. Grandfathers 2*; F. 7, 4. diſgrace of Broth- 2*, F. 
ood fathers 4. c. d. 1. 
6. ſhould r 8. elſe not in the . 
8. but J F. r. | 20. you are 4. f. | 
15. If foll- 2*. F. the open 4”. a. p.— 
fellowes 4. G 28. 1 8 r 
17. Hath F 7. 29. Whi 


les play at F. r. p. 
| 11 


Vol. II. 


50 
8, 


10, 
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2. by S. John, F. r. 
tha 


t Newes F'. r.— 
3. on ill 4. e. an ill . f. 


6. Where is F. r.— 


Which I, by marrying 
her, muft 0. 
. lives, and not in . e. f. 
Sit- ſit 4*, a.] Lord . 
3. clay-cold O. 
. hands—theſe holes 4. 
. thoſe 4. 
blame 4“. c. d. e. 
. O not in the 4. 8 
fatall holes- 4. 
the fatall 4. b. c. d. e. f. 
. Curſt be the 4. 
Curſed the blood &c. Thes 
line is not in the . p.— 
" Wolves, to Spiders F*. 


. that &c. This line is 
not in the q. 

mad 4. d. e. 

As miſ- 4.31. As I D. 
my poore Lord De. 

2. are awearie 4. b. c. d. 
this waight . 
Villaine 4. 

. My lord not in . d. e. f. 
Stand'ſt 15. F. 

. fearful 4. d. e. f. 

not hurt O. 

Deeds F*. r.— 

9. didſt 4. d. e. f. 

11. rule 4. e. f. 

12. render D'. 

nor law F.. r.— 


13. 
19. ſuppoſed Crimes, F'. r. 


20. acquite 5. a. b. c. d. 


22. 
29. 
31. 


12, 1. 


5. 
8. 


9. 


I 3, 


12. 


. f. 


13. 


14. 


brother 4. b. c. d. e. f. 


that did F.. r.— 
. might reſt one 4. 


Of theſe F'. r 

ſhouldſt chou 5. 

Which didſt Dy. 

Why then they are not 
dead; 4'. 

hands F'. r.— 

Thy bloody faul- 4*. 

did bend 4-. a. 


That laid F'. r.— 
dream'ſt F*. r. 

The better F. r. 
this kinde in- 4. 
Thou art D'. 
accur('d th' effect O. 


reſt that houre 4. c. d. 
2 f. 

rent F*. 

from their cheekes 4. c. 


never indure ſweete beau- 
ties 4. t. w. 

blemiſh them if 4. 
cleared 4. e. f. 


21. loveth you 4. 


23. 


. aſpet D'. 


that ſlew my 4. 


. Gh. Go to, he 4“ 


Why what 4. b. c. d. 

or not in &. . 18 
at him. 4. f. 

my eies 4. 


These eyes &c. This, bod 
what feat to the words 
with weeping, J. 23, in- 


elve, is not in the 4. 


Richard III. 
24. friends 4*.d. e. f. 5 
25. ſmoothing F*. r.— 7. 

words . D'. | 
29. lips — for they were made d 
. 18. 

15, 2. true this . b. 
true boſome 4. 22 
3. fourth 25. F. 

. adorneth 4. e. f. 27. 
4. thy deadly 4. d e. f. 28. 
6. pawſe, twas I that kilde 29. 

your husband 4. 31. 
9. twas I that kild King HSE 

Henry D'. 18, 13. 
Ic. the ex- 4. 14. 
18. Gb. Tuſh that D'. 15. 
19. thy word 2. F. r.— 16 
20. That hand 4. 19. 
22. thou ſhalt D'. 20. 
26. was man 4. a. | 
29. ſhalt thou F'. r.— 22. 
30. I ſhall . 26. 
16, 1. ANN. To take &c. This 
Speech it not in the F',— 3 
2. how my Ring 1“. F. r.— 
thy Ring-my Finger 2. 19, 1. 
F. . 2 
4. me poore 4'. c. d. 3. 
6. poore ſuppliant may 4. 4 
t. w. 7. 
10. it would pleaſe thee 4. 
11. moſt cauſe F'. r. : 9 
12. Crosbie Houſe D'. 
21. Bartley 4. b. c. d. e. f. 11 
27. Ric. Take &c. This ſpeech I3 


is not in the F.. r. p. 


29. Now to 2'. F. r. 
I7, 2. her fa- 4. b. e. d. e. f. 
3. heate 4. 


51 
. of my hatred F. r. p. o. 


nothing to backe my ſuit 
at all 4. 
word 2. F. 


yet not in the 2. F. r. 
debaſe 4. p.— 


halts, and am miſhapen 


r. 

charge 4". f. | 
entertaine ſome ſcore . 
adore 4. b. c. d. 

with a little 4. b. c. d. 
6. F. 

merry eyes F. r.— 

on me F. r. 


Ri. No other 4. 


. harme D'. 


Oh he 47. 

put in the 4. e. f. 

into T. w. 

It is 4. d. e. f. 

comes 4. b. c. d. e. f. F. 
r.] Lord F*, 


o. prayers . 


ſcarce 4, e. f. 
arrogancie 4. b. c. d. e. f. 


. do mot in D'. 


falſe not in D'. 


in true 4. 


Q. Saw you &c. F'. r.— 
of not in J. d. e. f. 


Are not m the 4. 


Came 4. 


ſpeaketh 4. b. 
. Buc. Madame we did: He 


* o 
14& 15. betwixt 4. 


18. 
22. 


the higheſt. 4. 
Who is it F'. r. 
1i 2 


2 3 8 — a * f * 1 . hy 4 0 a 
A — e : . - —— 
r Gar ts 


20, 


21, 


Richard III. 


complaines 4”. a. b. c. d. 


e. F. f. 


„ W 
Makes him regs ſend, that 


and nor in . b e. f. 
By wholy /. d. 


diſcentions 4. a. 
and looke faire F*. r. 


. thus in ſimple 4. C d. e. f. 
With ſilken P. r. 


Ri. To whom &c. 4. — 
who 1“. F. 
all not in . d. ef. 


hath-no 4. e. f. 


royall perſon 4“. 


on- his F*. r. 
. provoke N 
. Which acids 4 * 


„ aer brother, 4 — 
ere 4. e. f. 


he may learnethe ground. 


10. 
12. 


13. 


16. 
17. 


21. 


23s: 


Rich. I. F“. r. 
grounds 4“. d. 


make prey 4 a. 2 * 
. mine ad- . 
. grant 4“. b. Ke. 
that I have E'. r 
. Whilſt many faire pro- FN 


1 e. f. 
the meane F. r: 3 


for not in the . 
fair not in 4. e. f. 


deſerts 4. p. t. w. 
may, yea matrie 4“. 
Batcheller, and a F. r. 

a nd in 4. b. 

Of thoſe groſs taunts that 
oft I have F*.r. 

great not in 4.8. f. 


24. To be thus taunted, ſcor- 
ned, and baited at. 0 py 
27. befeeth: him, F*. r 


29. telling, or the . a 


of not in . e. f. 
30. Tell him 4. This line is. 
not in the F. r. p. 
have not in F. b. &c. 
31. avouch't F.. r 
32. I dare &c. This line is not 
m the . p 
14 1 do re- 12 
Thou feweſt 9. 
1 I ſpent F.. r. 


10. Yea, and 4. 


I 5. yours forget 4, | 
16. ere now 4 
27. High F*. |the world 4. 
31. follow 4“. e. =_ lawfull 
king 4. p- t. e 
2. thou he of it. Tt 5 
3. Wo . As neue &c, . b. 


: * y p. $5) 


7. Q. M. ntimng.e.f. 
11 ſharing out that 4“. a. b. 
8 | ſhaking out . 0. f. 
12. looke on P. c. &c. 
13: I am Queene Har. 


| — O gentle 4 


19. Rre. Wert thou &c. Th 
line, and the tipo that Jol 
lorv it, are not in the 4. p. 

21. my not in the 2. F. 


22. oweft unto- . d. &c. 
24. The ſorrow 4. p.— 


25. pl 


eaſure 7. e. 
is mine 4. b. &c. 
28. ſcorne 4. 


25, 


26, 


Richard III. 


drew 4. f. 


30. faultleſs not in P. b. &c. 


| $4 


. thy glorie, as 4. 
was 4. b. c. d. e. 
. live his natural F. r 


. all ot in . b. &c. 2. 


F. r. 


nom your hatred all 45. 
. loſt 4 
, Should F. r 
If not . p. 2_8 
. our 4'. b. c. d. 
which now . 
which was D'. 


0 


our Sonne F'. r.— 
Died 4. f. 

violences . d. e. 
Childrens death F'. r. 


thou troubler R.— 
the deadly eyes 4. e. f. 


. whileſt 4. 
. heavie Mothers F*. r.— 


Then I crie thee mercie : 


for I had thought 4“. 
That not in the . 
locke 4. d. &c. 

. ends by Mar- 4. d. &c, 


ue. not ing.e.t. 


: 7 e time w. c. when thou | 


. tar poiſoned 4. 
. boſting 4. e. f. 
„ all not in . „ . 


Obſerve 4. e. f. 
can udge 2 er. 


a . mig ity 4". f. 
them to 4. e. f. 


. toucheth 4. . 
Yea, and 4. 


28. 
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my ſunne . c. &c: 


I. it is wonne F*.r 


. Buck. Have done for 4. 
. yy hopes (by you) F'. 


in my ſhame . p.— 


ſhall live 4. d. &c. 


9. Have done once only in 
the 4. 
9. Ile kiſs F. r.— 


. thy Princely houſe 4, 

. Nor none ＋. . 

. of them 4. d. &c. 

. Ile not beleeve but 4 


: er Ep 


. venom'd 


thee to death 4. 


. ſubje& 4. ef p 


of his 4. 


your 4 - a. 


you, 4. b. &c. 


. Buc. My haire &c. F'. 


* 
an end F. r. p. 

I wonder ſhees 4“. * 
Hoſt. T never . 4. d. 
&c. 

Mar. I never &c. F.. 


to her not in the 4 


But you — of this wrong 


4 
Marry, for P.— 
. cauſe of it. . 
> Lord. 4: TRE 


2 my gracious Lord. 
3 

your noble grace and you 
my 4“. e. f. 
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24. 


28. 


29. 


"= 


Richard III. 


zo. we come — with us. 4. 


ms we will attend 
your 4. N 
thee, 4". c. &c. | began 4. 
miſchiefe 4. b. &c. 
who 1“. F. 
have laid in . p.— 
Derby, Haſtings HE 
29. And fay it 4 
it was the F. f. 
30. ſtrires 4”. f. 
31. beleeve me, and . 
wiſh me D'. | 

32. Rivers, Dorſet, Grey F. r.— 

1. I not in 4. b. &c. 

2. us to do 4. c. &c. 

. old odde 4. 

9 ſtolne out Wo 

7. comes 4. 
Are ye not going 4. d. 
&c. | this deed? 4. p.— 
12. It was well 4. 
19. Tuſh, feare not, my 4. 


21. 


23. 
26. 


21. We come to 4. 


0 29. 


23. eyes fall Tears F. r 

24. ſtraight; This be] and 
t follows, to= lord, 7. 
26, emclufve, is not in the 


4. p. 

Enter Clarence and Keeper. 
F. r.] And to the five little 
Haeecbes that follow, which 
the 4. 


the word = Keeper is pre- 


fix d by the F. r: as alſo to 


the firſt: line of Brakenbu- 


y c. faxth ſpeech ; after wh- 
4b, fallow these word. En- 


ive Brakenbury, 


ter Brakenbury the Lieute- 
auant. 

of ugly une of gaſtly 
dreames . 

dreame? I ong to heare 
you tell it. 4*. 


. Cla. Methought, I was 


imbarkt for 19 9 N F. 
there 4*. d. e. f. F. 

he lookes 4. e. f. 
towards 4. f. 

. fearefull times 


4+ 
. As he Cſs 


13 
paſt 4. 
15. in ſtum * 
16. ſtroke I ſtr — . a. b. 
18. Lord, pac 7 
19. waters 4'. r.— 
20, What a fight . e. f. 


ugly gh ſights o death ＋. 


21. N Fe r. 


2 


31, 1 


26. the 
28. 


29. 
37. 


2. 


8 
4+ 


Ten thouſand . 
All &c. This line is not in 


2 1 
oles F. S 
As if it-were 4. e. f. 


Which woed . a. b. 
Which wade . c. &c. 
the ſecrets 4. r.— 

and often did I ſtrive To. 
78 the ghoſt: not in tbe 


2 ſtill 4. 

Kept in 4'. p. 

To ſeeke the 4*. a. 
To keepe * 4. b. &c. 


6. Who almoſt F. r. 
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7. not in this F*,r, p. o. you, and how came you 


3. No, no, F. r.— FEY 
9. tempeſt of my . d. &c. 20. Vea, are you ſo 4. 
10. Who paſt 4“. 21. better to be . a. e. f. 1. 


11. that grim ferri- 4. p.— Tis better, Sir, than to be 
13. ſtrangers 40. f. tedious F'. r.— 

14. renowmed 4. a. b. c. 22. Let him ſee our Commiſ- 
1 J. Who ſpake a- F. r. ſion, and talke F*. r.— 
18. in bright 4. your Com- 4. e. f. 


— — - — N = = 5 — K — 
5 1 7 7 a * T 
DD ” _ 
* — r 


19. Dadled . d. e. 26. thereby 4*. b. &c. 
ſqueakt 4. 27. guiltlefſe from the F*, r. 
21. field at Tewx- 4. e. f. 28. There lies the Duke aſ- 


22. him to your tor- 4. p.— leepe, and there the F. 


Ms "2 4 p 
* 4 8 l — * . 


24. me about, and 4. r. 
28. made the dreame 4. 29. Ile to his Maieſtie, and 
29. marvell (my Lord) 4. certifie his grace . 
30. I promiſe you, I am afraid 30. my charge to you 4*. a. 
to 4. : my place to 4'. b. &c. 


31. Ah Keeper, Keeper, I F“. r. 31. Exe, Do ſo, it is . 
thoſe 4. p.— Fare you well mot in the 
32. Which now beare 4. 


4 
32, 1, requits 10. F. requites me! 33, 1. ſhall I ſtab . 


11. 


13. 


16. 1. M. Ho! & c. This p- wo 
eech is not in the . 17. one would tell 4. a. b. c. 
17. In Gods name what are d. t. w. 85 


O God! if my dee _w 
ers cannot appeaſe thee, | 
But thou wilt be aveng'd 
on;my miſdeeds, [Yet exe- 
cute thy wrath on me a- 
bone : | O ſpare my guilt- 
leſſe Wife, and my poore 
children.] Keeper, I pry- 


thee fit by me a- while, 


My ſoule &c. F'. r.— 
imagination 4. 
betwixt 4. 

your titles 4. b. c. d. e. 
names 4. 


9. 
9 20 


No then he will 4-. 


. 2. Why he F. r. p. o. 
. untill the great judg- F*. 


. 


. art thou a- 4. a. b. c. d. 


For” 
for it not in the F. r. p. o. 
from which 4. 


Ii. defend us. D'. 


12. 


14. 
— 15. 


1. M. I thought &c. This 
ſpeech, and the next, are not 
in the . p.— 

I'll-and not in the 4. 
I hope my holy hu- 4/. 


n Go W 


. 
ww — WV 


24. 
26. 2. A man, &c. 4. 


. 2. Faith ſome 4“. 
. 2. Zouns, he 4. 
2, Q, a r. 


Richard III. 


one.could tell 4. e. f. 
. W. 


So not in the F.. r.— 
Tis no matter not in the . 


let us go 4. a. 2. F. 
. 1. How if 4. 
. with it, it is a dangerous 


thing, It makes 4". t. w. 


„ him; he cannot 4. 


D', De. 


. ſhamefull . e. f. 
fils one full 45. p.— 
. A piece of 4. b. &c. 


by chance not in the . 


. all not inthe F. r.— 

. well, and en- . e. f. 

. and to live . a. b. c. d. 

. 'Zouns not in the F. r.— 
but not mn the . 

. 1. Tut, I am ſtrong in 
fraud, he cannot prevaile 


with me, I warrant thee. 


£. | 
Stood like 4. c. &c. 


tall man, that F. r. 
thy rep- D'. 


. to this geare? 4. 
. on the F.. r. p. o. - 


of my g. b. &c. 


And then we will chop 


him in the 4 


. and not in the . 
. 1. Harke he ſtirs, ſhall I 


ſtrike ? | 2. No, firſt lets 
reason . | 


2. You ſhall &c. F'. r.— 


28, 
30. 


. Your eyes &c. 


2. Nor you &. . a. b. 
2. My voice &c. 4. 

This link 
is not in the . 

Am. To, to, to. 4. 

Am. I. D'. 


: ſcarce 4. e. f. 


heart 4. d. &c. 


. heart 4. e. f. 
cald forth from out a . 


t. W. 
. Where are the . 


do ac- J. a. 
evidence to accuſe /. b. 


&c. 


. hath given 4". e. f. 
hape to have redemption 


+ "ax Way 

By Chriſts deare bloud 
med for our greevous ſin- 
nes, | That you &c. . 
hand 4". e. 922 


. commanded us is . e. f. 


is the King 4. 


. Vaſlals F. r.— 

in his Ta- F. b. &c. 
tables 4". a. b. c. d. 

. ſhall 20. F. 


Will you F. r.— 
hands 4“. 


. he throw on D'. 
the holy ſacrament, | To 


&c. 4. 


fight the quar- . e. f. 
wert ſworn . p.— 
in ſo deare 4. 

. Why firs, he De. 

„this ſinne 4. 

revenged for this deed D'. 


21. 


murder thee 4 
. Oh if you love 4. 


37. 


10. for when I 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 


0 know, &c. 
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This line is 
not in the . p. o. 


. or F. r. p. o. lawfull 4”, 


. ſpring, 4. 
„The. E 


eg 
4. d. &c, 
ſtrooke 4 

love, the del. and 4”. 
Faults F.. 


. Have has us h. n. to 


my not in 4. d. 


vou be hirde for neede 


4. p. 
. Who will 4 p.— 
Am. I, ſo &c. 4. t. y 


And charg'd &c. Tow line 
is not in the F. r. | 


of this 4. 
Am. I, &c. D-. 


| harveſt, thou deceiy'ſt thy 


ſelfe. . 
that ſent us 4 now to 


murder thee. 

parted with 
him, | He hugd 4 
2. Why &c. 4. (doth, now 


he delivers thee D'. 


this worlds 4. 

1. Make D'. | 

Have you t. h. f. in your 
ſoules F*. r.— 

to your one ſoules D'. 
you will D'. 

God for mur- #: b. &c. 
they that F. r 


. for this deede 4 
your ſoules: | Which 3 


you, if you were a Princes 


10. 


11. 


thou art. 


57 

Sonne, Being pent from 

Liberty, as I am now, | If 

two ſuch murtherers as 

py urſelves came to you, | 

ould not intreat for life, 

as you would begge Were 

you in my diſtreſſe. |1. Re- 
lent? no: 'Tis F*.r. t. w. 


. ſavage, and div- 4. 
friends 4". e. f. 


in your 4 d. &c. 
thy eie 4. 


. Pitties not ? 2. Looke be- 


hinde you, my Lord. F'. 


r. t. w. 1. Take that, and 


that, if all this will not 
do, F*. he Me He chop 
thee in the But in the 
next roome. 


. deſperately — AIP 4 


would I like Pilate . e. f. 
hand 4. 


. 83 guiltie murder 


one 
1. Why doeſt not helpe 
me?| By heavens, . a. b. c. 


Now muſt I hide his body 
4. 
Untill the Duke take 4. 


12, I muſt away 4. p.— 


13. 
23. 
24. 
27. 


28. 


and here I 4. 

Kin. So now I have 4. 

the united 4. e. f. 

And now in peace 4. 8 

E from heaven . a. 
ave ſet my 4. 

friend 4. d. 


29. Dorſet and Rivers, F. 


K k 


39. 


23. 


40. 


Richard III. 

31. my heart is . 26. on me: [Of you Lord 
1. truly not in 4 b. &c. MWoodvuill, and Lord Scales 
8. is not exempt from this of you| Dukes, Earls &c. 

* oe ©? W | 
9. you Sonne F.. r: 41, 1. ſtrife 4. ef. 

455 Here . 2. liege I=your Maieſtie 4. 

15. K. E. Dohr &c. This line 5. be thus ſcorned 4. 
is not n 25 ＋ 6. the noble Dake 4. 

16. Thus . 5 9. Rev. Who knowes &c. 4 
17. unviola e N. 1 . 0 12. no one in F. a. b. c. d. e. 
18. I Weare 4". e. f. none in 4. f. 

Imy Lord a this preſ- 4. 

19. ſeale up this. 4e. f. 15. poote — by 4. 

20. embracement . d. &c. by our 4. e. f. 

221. in his unity P. e. 17. bare F. r. 

95 in this 4. f. 18. come 20. F. r. 
On you, or yours, but 4. = but not 4. 
grace, and not with dute- ray thee De. 

_ on = 4.8 graunt. 4 
ee | 5 r 

30. in zeale to 4 5 chou demaundſt 4. 
3. the perfect period 32. the ſame give 4”. 

"I And in good — — 2 42, 1. flew no 4. 
comes Sir Richard Rat- 2. was cruell death D'. 

cue, and che Duke. N. r. qa rage, 4. 4. bad 45. 

9. Brother, we 47. p.— 5. ſpake 4“ 

12. my 220. + b. . who of love 4. 

Lord: F. r. 8 ſpoke in love 12", Fer. 

13. Amongſt 4. 8. field by Teux- 1 a. b. c. 
15. unwillingly F.. r. d. 

16. Have 178 4. e. f. 12. he lappe 4. 0. 

17. To any F. r | he lapt 4. f. 

18. to this 4“. a. 13. his one gar- J. a. b. c. 
21. true noting. b. &e. done armes . d. e. f. 
22. will not in 4 d. &c. and gave 4. 

25. you my Lord 47. c. &c. 23. a maſt 4. b. e. 


Of you and you, Lord 26. renn . a: b. e. f. 
. and ee, F. Fr. 
W 27. e 4: S 


43» 
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30. Ah poore F. r. 
32. fruits RA ©: 
of rawneſſe 4. b. &c. 
marke you 4. e. f. 
1. guilty not in the F. r. 
4. it. But come lets in 4. 
6. Buc. We &c. 


not in the . 
11. Tell me fa DMG 4 
13. Boy. Why do your wring 
Four hands, and 4, 
15. Girle. Why do &c. 4. 
16. wretches, Orphanes, 4. a. 

Gan. 

wretched, Orphanes, 4. 


15. Father were F. r. 


18. me much, . 


20. now your 4. d. e. f. 


5 dead 4* e. F. 


2. loſt labour, to weepe for 


One 


22. Then you conclude (my 


Grandam) . 7. 
23. mine Unckle F. r. — 
for it Fi. r. 


25. With dailie praiers 4. 


26. Dau. And ſo will J. not 
in the 4. 


31. provoked by 4. 
e told . 


2. And hugd me in his arme, 


and . 

armes 4e. .: 

3. And bad 4. 
£ as. a childe F'. r. 

OhTſhapes' 4. 
8. hide foule guile 4. 


7. yea, and 4. 


This line is 


14. Oh 4*. a. 
2%. Who . c. &c. 
16. my ſelfe D'. 
20. your ſonne 4. 
21. 2 the roote is "ad? 


23. jeavs the ſap being gone? 
4 
26. A nere-changipg night. 
„ Fa 


27. I not in the 15 
28. in my J. e. f. 


39. Jiv'd with logk- F.. 


46. 2. 


image 4. f. 

2. Which greeves 4. 

4. thee not in TY po 

5, my children from . 

.. feeble limmes, 4. 

. Clarence, and Edw- F'. r.— 


Mx. ſelfe, 3 &c. 
. thy plants 4 
thy woes, and Þ. r. 
my cries 10. F. 
the cries 47. C. d. 
10. Bey. Good Aunt 4 
for my fa- 4. e. Fad 
for your 2. F. 
11. kindreds 4. 


6 
7 

8. Then being but moity 4. 
9 


13. Widowes dolours 5 
Ls 


15. forth complaints 


17. moane 4. e. d 


19. Oh 4. 
my eyre 4. a. 
N b. . 


us Was ever 4. e. f. 

Was eyer 4 
had a dearer 4. a. b. c. d. 
K 


39. 
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31. my heart is 4". 
I. truly not in 4 b. &c. 
8. is not exempt from this 
1 


15.1 2 E. Dorſer, &c. This line 
lis not in the . 
16. Thes J. 
17. unviolable D'. 
18, -I ſweare 4". hag F. 
I my Lord 3 


19. ſeale up this. 45 . f. 


20. embracement . d. &c. 


21. in his unity ＋. e. 


in this 4 f. 


| 23. On you; or yours, but 4. 


grace, and not with dute- 
ous P.— 


of God, ＋ 


the perfect N 

And in good time, Heere 

comes Sir Richard Rat- 

cle, and che Duke. F. r. 

9. Brother, 'we 4: 5.— 

12. my 12 * b. &c. 
Lord: F. r. 

13. Amongſt 4. 

15. unwillingly F'. r. 

16. Have 7 . erf. 

17. To any F.. 

18. to this 4“. a. 

21. true not . b. Ke. 

22. Will not in . d. &c. 

25. you my Lord 47. c. &c. 
Of you and you, Lord 
Nr and of Dorſet, F.. 


30. in Eeale to 4 p.— 
4% 3 
N 


26. on me: [Of you Lord 
MWoodvill, and Lord Scales 
of you|Dukes, Earle &c. 
F. R „ 
|: ſtrife . 0. T7. 
4 . liege your Maieſtie . 
5. be thus fcorned 4. 
6. the noble Duke 4. 
9. Riv. Who knowes &c. 4". 
12. no one in I. a. b. c. d. e. 
none in f. 
this preſ- 4. 
15. Poore ſoule by * 
by our 4. e. f. 
17. bare F. rr. 
18. come 20, F. r. 
9 but not 4. 
4 D*. 
ighneſſe graunt. Co 


| 77. Then fpeake at 4 


thou demaundſt 4. 
32. the ſame give . 


42, 1. flew-no 4. 7 


2. was cruell death D'. 

3. my rage, | 4. bad 4. 
5. ſpake 4“ | 

who of love 4. 
ſpoke in love 20. F. r. 

8. _ by Teux- 1 a. b. c. 


12. he lappe 4. ©, 


he lapt . f. 
13. his one gar- 4". a. b. c. 
 owne armes 4. 5 f. 
and gave 4. 
23. a maſt . b. e 


26. beholding 4. = b. e. f. 


Fe: | FEI P 
27. once plead for ns p. 


43, 1. 
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. Ah poore F. .— 
„ fruits 1: 2:5: 


of rawneſſe- 4. b. &c. 
marke you 4. e. f. 

guilty not in the 25. F. r. 
it. But come lets in 4, 
Bu e. We &c. This line is 


not in the 4. 
Tell me 700d G Granam 4 


. Boy. Why do you: wring 


your hands, and 4. 


. Girle. Why do &c. 4. 
. wretches, Orphanes, 4. a. 


b. c. 


wretched, Orphanes, 4. 


1 | 
Father were F*, r. 

me much, . 

. Now your 4. d. e. f. 
dead 4. e. Ff. 1 

. Joſt e. e to weepe for 


one 
Then you conclude (my 
Grandam) he P'. r.— 


. mine Unckle F. r.— 


for it F. r. 


. With dailie praiers 40. 
. Dau. And fo will I. not 


in the 4. 
provoked by 4*. 


when he told 4. 
And hugd mein his arme, - 


and . 


9 


8. 
** 


armes Sol i | 
And bad 4. 
as a childe F'. . 0 
5. Oh-ſhapes . 
hide foule guile 4. 
yea, and 4. 


455 


14. 


16. 


20. 
21. 


52 


Oh 47. a. 

24. Who 4. c. &c. 

my ſelfe De. 

your ſonne 4“. 

* the roote is witherd? 


£ laue, the ſap being gone? 


4 


. of nere changing night. 


F.. 


. I not in the 1“. 

in my 4. e. f. 

. liv'd with look- F. r 

image 40. f. 

Which greeves b. 
5 


thee not in the 


my children from . 
.. feeble limmes, 4. 


Clarence, and Edw- F*.r.— 


Then being but moity 4. 


Mx. ſelfe, 4 » d. N 


. thy plants 4. 


thy woes, and 17 . 


my cries I. F. 


the cries 47. C. d. 


10. 


Boy. Goaqd Aunt 4. 


for my fa- 4. e. f. 


for your 2“. F. 
. kindreds 4. 


. 8 widowes dolours 55 
15. forth complaints r.— 
17. moane 4. a. b. c. 


19. Oh 4. 

my EYE J. a. 

my heire 4*. b. K. 
20. Oh 4. 


1 Was ever 4. ef. 


Was eyer 4 
had a deazer 4. a. b. c. d. 


K k 2 ; 


5 
[i 


* 0 — etrgecys 2 — —ũůHuͤ— 2 —— — — — — 


aa _ 
. 
- 1 


228 
Fe ” SL fa "Ov 
w ——— —— — ß way, a — 


— — 
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dearer 4. 

. theſe mones 4. 
mine are gen- 4 
an not in the . 
. weepes 1*. F. 
weepe, fo. do not they. 
F*.r 

1.1 for Kc. This line is not 
in the F. r.— 

Prove all 4“. a. 

yours 2. F. 

4. Lamentation F. r. 


5. Dok. Comfort &c. 


{948 


This. 


Was ever mother had a 48, 2. lately . r. 


F = King. 4+ 
I like a J. 
2 Towards London Fer. 
13. J ſcarcely 7 1, F. 
15. 2. J that #. 
that not in the 2 

16. 1. Bad newes . 

comes better 4. e. f. 


„F. r.— 


17. a troubleſome world, 4“. 


ſpeech,” and the next, are 


not in tbe 4. 
. Gh. Madame have 4. 
. can helpe our . Lo 


- ue: thy mind, 4 


47» 


and not in F. 4. Kc. 

me to die . e. f. 

. of my moth- 4 

. indevell why — ＋. 

. heavie mutuall 4. 

1. harveſt for this we 
hates F“. Tr. 

ſplinter'd Fr. r.— 

greatly 44. 

. be fet F. r. 


and what follows,' to the 
words — ſo ſay I, I 26, in- 
cluſtive, is not in the 4. 

28. to London. F*. r. 

29. my Siſter, F'. r.— 

30. weighty not-in the F. r. 
buſineſſe. | 
our hearts. 

** two. gin HAY 4's 


Riv. Why with Kc. TBic, 


* With all 


22. 


mY 


. 3- Cit. Good morrow nei- 
3 en this newes 
gn. 
death? I .It doth. 3. Then 
c. 4... 
99 9 4 £. 
24 good not in the 4. 
26. is hope . e. f. 

27. Which in F“. r. - 
28. full ripened 4. e. f. 


30. the caſe when . e. f. 


Harry 4.3 1. at Paris D. 


\ 32. no good jay friend not ſo, 
D'. 


49, 
i 5 · by the fa- 


4. - = So "IE 4 . 
by the fa- D'. 
4.6. D', Dei. 
7. who ſhall now F'. r.— 
be earneſt . e. f. 

10. Queenes kindred hautie 4. 
queen's r hautie are 
E 

11. not rule . d. &c. 


13. 2. Come, &. 


all ſhal be 4. 
14. .cloudes N 4 
15. the winter S. 
17. makes 1“. F. 4“. f. 
make them ex- 4. e. f. 
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r8. All men be 4. d. &c. 
20. the ſoules of 4. 
of bread 4. a. 
of dread 4. b. &c. 
21. almoſt reason 4. 
22. heavy 47. e. f. 
ere, . 
23. the times of J. a. b. c. d. 
time 4. e. f. 
26. waters 47. t. w. 
28. 2. We are ſent for to the 
Juſtice. 4. 
go, 2. heard F. r.— 
at Stony Stratford F'. r. 
3. And at Northampton they 
„.. 
will they be to night . 
4. will they 4“. e. f. 
8. H'as Fe. 
almoſt not in 4. d. &c. 
in growth. 47. e. f. 
10. my good Coſin F'. r. p. o. 
14. do not in the 4. 


21. if this were a true rule, 


' 1154 So 
if this were a rule . b. 


&. 

22. Car. Why Madame, ſo no 
doubt he is. 4. 
Yor. And ſo F. r.— 

23. hope ſo too, but 4. 

26. That ſhould have neerer 
touch'd his growth then 


he did mine. 4". 


27. my pretie Yorke? I pray 


. thee 4. 
28. ſay that my 4. 
31. a pretie jieſt 4. 
32. pray thee—thee ſo? 4. 


51, 2. His nurſe! 


32» 


not in the . 
4. thou art 4". e. f. 
5. Dut. Good &c. F'. r.— 
7. Enter Dorſet. . | 
8. Car. Here comes your 
ſonne, Lo: Marques Dor- 
ſet. What newes Lo: Mar- 
ques? 45. 
[The following and all other 
ſpeeches which the F*. give 
to the Meſſenger, the ꝙ. give 
Dorſet. ] 
10. to report. F*. r.— 
11. How fares the 4. 
13. the newes then? 4. 
15. and not in the 4. p.— 
21. for not in . a. 
theſe nobles . 
22. Lady. 4. p.— 


23. the downefall of our houſe 


4. 
24. ſeaze . e. 
25. to jet 4. 
26. lawleſſe 4". 
27. death ap 4. 
I. weepe were gaine 45. 
4. themſelves, blood againſt 
blood, 5. Selfe againſt &c. 


4. p. | 

6. the ene £ 1. 

7. on earth no F*.r.p. 

9. Madam, farewel. not in 
the . 

10. Dut. Ile go along with 


I5. betide it me 24. F. r.— 
17. Ob, lle F. . 
31. Hath 4. f. 


53. 2. Have 4. d. &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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n 


| Jo Nor 4 t. W. 
28. have not in 4. b. &c. 
54, 2. Haſtings you goe 2", F. 
| Ton” 
with them 4. c. &c. 
7. God forbid 4. b.— 


10. ſo deepe a 4. a. p.— 


13. groſſeneſſe 4. a. b. c. F. r. 


t. 

f this 4". a. b. c. d. & D'. 
19. And therefore 4. 1*. F. 
20. take him . d. &c. 
31. thinkſt beſt 4. b. &c. 

$55, 2. as ſhall 4. e. f. 

13. intail'd W. 
18. That like . d. &c. 
30. likely 45. f. 


56, 1. our Noble Brother F. r.— 


2. deare Lord 4'. b. &c. F. 


r. | 
4. Too ſoon he O. 
this title . e. f. 
9. over growne 4*. f. 
20. being but a toy, which is 
. 1 „ F. 
no gift to 4. d. &c. 
29. thinke you 40. f. 
57. 8. give 4. b. c. d. e. 
24. and not in the 4. 


58, 12. Stanley, what will he 4. 


* 
* 


15. were afarre 
Sound Lord . b. &c. 

16. he ſtands 4. Unto De. 
purpoſe, if he be willing, 
Encourage him, 4“. 

20. and ſhew him 4“. 

22. off your talke . 
25. ſhall 4*.F. 


62 "Richard III. 
252. friends 4. d. &c. 


my Lord, for F. r. 
30. Give gentle Miſ- 4. b. 
n 
1. go not in the . 
3. Crosby Houſe, F. r. 
6. William Lo: Haſtings 4. 
7. head man, ſomewhat we 
will do, 4. p.— 
9. Herford 4. b. c. e. f. 
Hertford 4*. d. 
all not in the 4. t. 
10. brother ſtood po- 4. p.— 
Ii. grace's not in 4. e. f. 
hands 4. 
12. with willingnefle. D'. 
18. Me. What ho my Lord. 


4. 
19. knocks at the dore? 4. 
20. A meſſenger from 4. 
24. Cannot my Lord Stan. 
5 ſleepe theſe te- F*. r. i 
25. it appeares, by F. r.— 
26. Noble ſelfe. F*. r= 
27. Haſt. What then? F'. r.— 
28. Mefſ. Then certifies your 
Lordſhip, that this Night] 
He dreamt, the Bore ha 
raſed off his Helme F'. 
3 | 


29. had caſt his 4. c. &c. 
30. Councels kept; F'. r. 
31. many be 4. e. f. 


60, 2. you will preſently F'. r.— 


. ſpeedy 4. e. 
. ſt with him toward the 


6 
5 Good fellow 1 4. b. &c. 
6. Councell F'. r. 


ne 


61, 


62, 


16. 


Richard IIL 


my ſervant Catesbie 4*. 


wanting inſtancie . 
ſo ſimple, F'. r. 


purſues us . 


purſue . b. c. d. 


. Me/. My gratious Lo: Ile 


tell 4.26. twill 4. 
Haſt. Who? weare 4. b. 


c. d. e. 


Cat. Upon my life my Lo: 
and 4 


. this 7. d. &c. 


mine enemies . 

who brought 4. p.— 

I tell thee Catesby. Cat. 
What my Lord? Hof. 
Ere a &c. 4. 


. elder D'. 
1. who thinke 4. p. of 
and Buck- 2. F. 

. goe you ſo . d. &c. 


you do mot in the F. r. 


p- o. 
my dayes, F'. r.— 


it ſo precious to me as tis 


3 


Lords of Pom- . d. e. 


8. was ſure 4. 

they not in . b. &c. 
ſcab 4. 

. But come my Lo: ſhall we 


to the tower? Haft. I go: 
but ſtay, heare you not the 
newes, This day thoſe me 
you 4. ; 
talkt . a. 


» at <47. a. b. ꝛc. 
. Haſt. Go you before, Ile 


follow preſently. Hof. 


25. 


30. 


63 


Well met Haſtinge, how 
goes 4. 

that it pleaſe your Lo: to 
4 +4. 

your good Lord- 4. b. 
Cc, | 


. thee fellow 'tis . 
. when I met thee 45. 
. Gramercy Haſting s, hold 


ſpend thou that. 4... 


Pur. God fave your Lord- 
ſhip. 4 b 
Pri. Well met &c. This 


line is not in ihe 4. 


. Haji. What fir John you 
are well met, II am behol- 


ding to you for your laſt 

daies ex- 4. 

content you. | Prieff. Ile 

wy upon your Lordſhip. 
. K. 

Buc. How now Lo: Ch- 

amberlaine, what 4. 


. ſtriving 45. e. f. 
. Thoſe 4. 
to the tower my Lord? 


4. SA 
. I do, but long I ſhall not 


ay. 4. 

Haft. Tis like D'. 

. Come ſhall we go along ? 
De 


Haer. Til mutet | This 
26. 


line is not in the . 

Rat. Come bring forth 
the priſoners.] Rv. Sir Ri- 
chard &c. . p.— 

God keepe the . p.— 


32. Vau. Yau live &c. This 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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64 Richard III. 


Tine, and the next, are not 
in the . 
64, ©. diſmall ſoule 4. (ſoile) 
7. give to thee our F.. r.— 
9. When ſhe-&c. This line is 
, not in the 4. p. 
41. ſhee Richard, F. r.— 
12. ſhee Haſtings. D'. 
13. prayer D. 44. lonne 4”. 
15. blood F..r | 
17. is expiate. 1˙. F. 
Rat. Come, come, diſ- 
1 the limit of your 
ves is out. 4 
18. us all im- . p. 
20. And take our leave, untill 
wwe meete in . 
leaves . d. &c. 
26. Hoſt. My Lords, at once 
the 4. Peere 25. F. 
28. ſay, when is this 4. 
29. things fitting for 4*. 
39. and let but . b. c. d. e. 
and yet in nomi- 4”. f. 
31. Riv. To morrow J. a. 
J gueſſe a happie time 4. 
65, 2. Bi. Why you my Lo: 
methinkes you ſhould . 
3. Buc. Who I my Lo? we 
4. But for D'. 
7 —— I no more of his, then 
De. 10. Graces D'. 
11. my L. 4. b. &c. 
my Honorable F'. r. 
Lords 1“. F. 
13. he will 4, 
good part . d. &c. 
16. Biſb. Now in good time 
r 


66, 


16. 
17. 


18. 
20. 
21. 
25. 


28. 


Lord and 4. f. 

ſleepe, 4. d. &c. - 

but now I hope F. . 
deſignes D'. 

not you D'. 

had now pro- D. 

My L. of Elie. Biſb. My 
Lo: G. When I &c. 4. 
Biſh. I g0 my Lord, 4. 


. As he 4 
g Maiſters Lans as . 


ipfull he 4. 


0 es hence my L. Ile fol- 


ow you. 4. | 8. in mine 
opinion is too ſoone 4. 
my Lord, the Duke of 
Gloſter ? F'. r.— 


. ſmooth to day, 4. 
When that he bids F'. r.— 
That can 4. 


leſſe 4“. f. 


. livelyhood F'. r. 
For if he were, he would 


have ſhewen it in his face. 
Dar. I pray God he be 
not, I ſay. 4. 


all, what do they 4. 

. this Princely Preſ Pr. 
. 'whatſoever 4. 

. this ill . 


See how 4. 


. This is that oe 4. 
. witchcrafts 4. 


ratious Lo: 4". 


. Tei thou me . 
. dine to day I eue, Un- 


till I ſee the ſame, ſome 


ſee it done 4. 
me, come and 47. 


68, 


21. rowſe our Helmes F. r.— 

22. And I did ſcorne it, and 
diſdaine to F*. r.— 

24. ret et. FS 

26. I want the 4'.a. b. c. d. 

28. twere triumphing at mine 


4. 
29. How they at 4. 
32. lightened 4“. d. &c. 

1. Cat. Diſpatch &c. . t.— 
Ra. Come, come, di ſp- 
atch, the F'. r. p. 

3. ſtate of worldly 4. 

4. then for the 4. b. &c. 
of heaven: 4“. 

5. hopes D'. 
in the aire P. e. f. o. 
your good Lookes F. r. 

Lov. Come, come, &c. 


This line, and the three that 70, 


' fallow it, are not in the 4. 

14. me, that ſhortly . 

22. begin againe 4”. 

23. were F. r. 
deſtract 4*. f. 

24. Tut feare not me.] I F. 

26. Tremble and &c. This line 
is not in the 4. 

30. At any time mot in the . 

31. But what, &c. This line is 
not in the . 

32. Glo. Here comes the Mai- 
Or. 4. 


69, 2. Buck. Lord Maior. F.r. 


4. Bie. The reaſon we have 
ſent for you. Gh. Catesby 
overlooke the walls. Buck. 


Harke, I heare a 4. 


Vol, II. 


6. for you not in the F. rt.— 
8. and guard mot in the 4. 
11. G. O, O, be quiet, it is 

Catesby. . 
12. Cat. Here is &c. D'. 
15. harmeleſſe man, 4. 
16. this earth a Chriſtian, | 
Look ye my Lo: Maior. 
Made him &c. 4+, 
17. I made 4. c. &c. 
22, laid . ſuſpects F.. r. 
25. you have imagined 4. 
26. that not in the . 
27. it, that the F. r.— 
28. Had this day 4. 
30. Maior. Had he done ſo ? 
F*. r. | May. Ay, had 
32. we ſhould . e. f. 
the courſe of . b. &c. 

1. raſhly to the 4. p.— 

6. And you my good Lo: 
both 4. 

8. Buck. I never &c. F. r. 

o. Buc. not in the F. r. 
Dut. Yet had &c. . a. 

Glo. Yet had &c, 4. b. 

&c. | 
not we . t. 

11. his death 4. 

12. longing 4“. 

13. Something F*. r.— 
meanings F. r. 

14. I would F.. r. p. 

16. treaſon . 

20. Tut, my O. 

But not in . b. &c. 
gracious 4. e. f. 
words F. r. 


21. 0 1 K. . 
LI 


66 


775 


72. 


word 4. b. 
Which ſince F. r. 


come . a. F. r. 


intents 4. 
you hear not in the . 


and ſo my Lord adue. 4% 
. Go not in the . 


. beaſtly 4*.f. 


Daughter 2". F. 


. ranging P. 


luſted F*. r.— 
make a prey 4. 


. unſatiate 4”. 
by true com- F.r. 


Yet touch F. r.— 


you know, my Lord 4. 


my brother 4 c. &c, 


. Feare not 4. 


. and ſo, my lord, adieu. 


not in tbe . 


. Buc. About three or four 


a clocke looke to heare | 
What newes Guildhall af- 
fordeth, and ſo my Lord 


farewell. 4. 


. Ric. Go, Lovel, &c. This 


5 way 


line, and the two that fel 
low it, are not in the . p- 
I goe to F. r.— f 
give order, that F. * 
manner of per- . c. &c. 
At any time have 4. 


10. This is 4. 


Richard III. 
ſeene or heard 4*. 12. this day 4. 
22. And doubt you not, . 14. have not in the 4. 
23. your 4. 15. it brought me . 
24. cauſe 4. a. b. c. 16. prefident D'. 
25. with 4. d. e. 17. lived Lord Haſtings D'. 
26. carping cenſures of the 4. 19. Why who's D'. 


That ſees not D'. 


whoſe 4”. a. | who's 4*. f. 
blind 4 


. ſuch ill dealing F. r.— 
How now my Lord, what 


P 


. mumme, and ſpeake not 4. 
. I did, with the inſatiate 4. 


(all between is omitted.) 
unſatiate F'. r.— 


deſires 40. p 


. And bis &c. This line, and 


J. 5, are not in the . 


in one forme 4. b. c. d. 


in forme F. e. f. 


. Layd upon 4'. d. &c. 


for the pur- 4'. p.— 


mine ora- 4 a. grew 4 


to an end 4%. a. 
to end . b. &c. 


Diel . 


that loves 4. b. &c. 


they ſpake not a word not 


in the . 


breathleſſe 4. b. &c. 

. Gazde each 4. 

. meanes /. d. &c. 

not wont 4. 

. ſpake 4. 

At the lower 4”. 

And thus &c. This line is 


nat in the 4 


32. Thankes loving Citizens 


Ur 


32. and Cittizens 4. 
75, 1. deſignes and matters 4-. 


Richard IIT, 


4'.a., b. c. d. Thankes no- 
ble 4. & . 
. and loving ſhoute 4. 


2. wiſedomes . a. 


loves 4. b. c. d. 
And ſo brake 4. 
not ſpeak? | Buc. No by 


my troth my Lo: | G. 


Will not &c. . 

. at hand not in J. b. &c. 

and intend 4. 

pretend P. o. 

not ſpoken withall, but 

with mightie 4. 

. betwixt 4. 

Ile build a 4. p.— 

. eaſte—requeſt 4. 

part, ſay no, but take it. . 

. Glo. Feare not me, if thou 
canſt pleade 4-. 

. weele 47. 

. Buc. You ſhal ſee what I 

can do, get you up to the 

leads. Ex. Now my Lord 

Maior, I 4. 

. ſpoken 4, b. &c. 

Here comes his ſervant : 

how now Catesby what 

ſaies he. 4. 

. Cateſ. My Lord, he doth 

intreate your grace 4“. 

. within and two 47. e. f. 

right not in S. b. &c. 

» 2_—_ 

to thy Lord againe, 4. 


2. importing them then . 
d. &c. 


4+ 
6. 


I2. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
19. 


20. 
22. 


25. 
. tis hard to 4. p.— 


67 


Cateſ. Ile tell him what 
you ſay my Lord. 4 
Love-Bed F'. r.— 

this gracious 4. 


on his Grace the F'. r.— 


thereon, 4“. 
not winne F'. r.— 

God forbid . 

he will, how now Cates- 
by, | What 4“. 

Now Catesby, what ſayes 
his Grace? F'. r.— 

Cateſ. My L. he 4. 

to ſpeake with him 4. 
My Lord, he feares 4. 

I come in perfect love to 


him 4 


hence 4. c. d. e. 


. he ſtands betweene 4. 
And ſee &c. This line, and 


the next, are not in the . 


eares to my re- 4. 
. I do beſeech your Grace 


to F'. r. 


of G. 
Neglect the . 

. ſeeme 4. d. &c. | eies 4. 
might not in the 4. 
At our- that fault 4. 
Then know . 


Scepter 4. e. f. 


Vour ſtate &c. This liue tis 


not in the 4. 


. Whiles F. r. 


to your . c. &c. 
This noble . 


his proper F. r. 


31. His Face F'. r. 


L1z2 


| 20. 


| | 21. 
| | 24. 
25. 
28. 
29. 


— ͤ ; rw Jo — 
- 


30. 
31. 


ſtars. 4 
. Her royal &c. This line is 79, 1. I not in . d. e. 


Richard III. 


32. manners terme the 4. 


a. b. 


not in the . 

. this ſwall- 4“. b. Kc. 

. Of blind eee darke 
ob- 4 


0 * 4. d. &c. 
. on you the ſoveraigntie 


thereof, Not as 4. 


. Nor lowly 4. Ip &c. 
juſt Cauſe F*. 


I know not —— to 4 


. fitteſt 4*. e. fits 4*. f. 
. For, not &c. 


This, and 
what follows, to the words 


— I anſwer you, J. 26, in- 


eluſive, is not in the 4. 
As my tight 4. 
due by birth 4. 


. As I had rather 4. | 
. thanked there's 4. 


for me 4. b. &c. 
you, were there need F*. 


25 
. Us (no doubt) 37 F. r. 
. lay what 4. p.— 


would on 4. e. f. 

was he F'. r.— 

contracted 4d. &c.. 

to that vowe 4'. p 

put off, a F. r. 

Oe of many children 


fi luſtfull eye 4. 

Seduce . d. &c. 
height of all his thoughts, 
4. p. — 

and not in 4. e. f. 

in this 4 d. &C.. 


7. 

8. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


28. 


draw out your royall ſt- 
ocke, 4. 

a buſy 4. e. f. 

times F. r. 

Buc. Refuse &c. This line 
ic not in the . 

ſhould 4. e. f. 

this Care F. r. 

and dignitie 4. 

kin De. 

egally . 1“. F. 

Yet whether 4". 

you except 4. d. &c. 


Citizens, zounds ile in- 


treat no more. Gh. O 


do not ſweare my Lord of 
Buckingham. 4. 


230. againe, my lord, and ac- 


cept 


31. Ano. 5 good my lord, 


leaſt all * land do rew 
it. 


32. Would you-eare? 4“ 


80, 1. Well not in the F. r.— 


2. intreates . a. b. c. d. e. 


5- 

2. 

9. 
23. 


intents 4*. f. 

and you ſage 4*. 

where I 1“. F. 

or ſo foule 4. b. &c. 
God doth know F. r.— 


14. deſire thereof 4*. 

17. this kingly title 4”. 

18. Englands royall king 4'. 
19. Mai. Amen. 4. 


20. morrow will it 4*. 
21. you will, ſince you 4*. 
23. And ſo &c. 755 


Bit line noi 


in the 4. ? b 
24. holy taſke a- 4. 
25. Farewell my Couſins, F*. 


| r. 
81, 4. Led in &c. This, and what 
follows, to the wordt time 
of day, I. 9, mclufve, 1s not 
in the 


| 4. 
50. 9%. Siſter well met, whi- 


ther away ſo faſt? . p.— 


x3. the tender Prin- 4: 
3. How fares the 4. 
and my young ſon of r ork 
not in the . 
I9. Well Madam, and in n hea- 
lth, but by your leave, 4 
20. viſit him + 
27 « ſtraightly 4. 
to the 4. e. f. 
22. king * why, who's 4. 
23. I crie you mercie, I 4”. 
25. bonds 4. e. f.] betwixt 4. 
26. ſhould keepe me 7 
27. Dut. not in the 4. 
father, mother 4. 
29. Then feare not thow Ile 


4. 
31. Lieu. I doo beſeech your 
graces all to pardon me: 
I am bound by oath; [ may 
not do it. &. 
32, 2. Ladies an houre 4. a. b. 
Ladies at an 4. c. &c. 
4. reverent 4 a. b. c. d. e. 
5. muſt go with me to 4. 
7. O cut my lace in ſun- 4. 
8, I not in P. a. 
9, dead liking. . c. &c. 
dead-ſtriking 


10. Ann. Deſpiteful &c. This 
line is not in the . 
11. Dor. Madame, have com- 
fort, how 4. 
12. thee hence 4”. — 
13. dogges F*. 4 tr. 
thy heeles F*. r.— 
16. the race of . d. &c. 
22. of the time 45. p.— 
24. To meete you on the way, 
and welcome you, . 
25. delays 
30. Madam, I 4. 
| ſent for F. b. &c. 
Come, madam ; I in all 
- haſte was ſent for you. 
31. I in all 4. 
32. I would D'. 
83. 2. Braines F. r. 
3 deadly poiſon, 7. 
5. Nu. Alas poore 4. 
7. why not in the 4. 
8. as not in ꝓ. d. &c. 


9. When the blood was ſea· 


rce waſht 4". c. f. 
11. dear Saint F'. r. 
: whom then 
16. ſo badde . b.&c.. 
17. As miſe 4“. 
the death of 4. 
18. As thou 4. 
19. Loe, even I 4. 
20. Within fo. ſmall a time, 


22. {diets 4. a. b. c. 41 A 
mine one 4. e. f. F.. r.— 
23. Which ever ſince hath: 
kept my 4 
2c. Have I enioyed D.. 


i 3 X 2 


* * * * * 


C —T——— Wont acti of amr. 


70 


85, 


86, 3. well, be it fo; 


Richard III, 


But have been waked by 


his timerous dreames 4-. 


. no doubt not in the . 
« 24. Alas poore ſoule, I 


pittie thy complaints. 4*. 


then from my . 

. Ny. Farewell, &c. 4. 
thou tak(t 4. 

; guard thee 4 

. old 4 c. &c. 


Ve. Stay yet &c. This p- 


eech is not in the 4. 


. Buc. My &c. Nor 6. 
. Add 4. e. 


theſe honours 4”. 


. ever may they laſt 4. 
O Buc- 4. 

would fay. 4. 

my gratious ſoveraigne. 4. 
. renowmed 4. a. b. c. 


Lord F. r. 


wert not 4. p. 

. now not in the 4. 
. freezeth 4. 

. Pk my Lord 4. 


e herein: 4. 


you 8 preſently F*. r. 
. he bites his 4. 


the lip 7. A. b. c. d. 


. wittie 4. e. f. 
Boy, high 4. 
Boy, 


not in the 4. 
My not in 4. b. &c. 


. Will tempt P'. r 
. My lord, I 4. 
A haughtie ſpirit: F. r.— 


King. Go call h. h. pre- 
ſently. 


not in the 4. 


5˙ 


6. 


16. 


How now, what newes 
with you? 4. 

My Lord, I heare the 
Marqueſſe Dorſet | 1s fled 
to Richmond, in thoſe 


parts beyond the ſeas wit= 
ere 4. 


King. Catesby, Cat. My 


Lord. | King. Ru- 4“. 


is ſicke * like to die. 
4p A 

- meane re Gen- F'. r. 
my wito is 4. 

. brother 4. e. f. 

. will not in the . 


plucks 4. d. &c. 


. gracious ſoveraigne. 4. 


Tir. | my Lord, but f 4. 


two deepe en- 4. 


. there thou 4. 


to 4*. f. 


. reſt that my 4. e. f. 


fleepe 4*. . 
diſturbs 4 
— *. in 4. e. f. 


rk, not in the J. 
that token 4. 


. Tis no . 


is it 4. a. d. e. f. 


thee too 4. 
Tir. Tis done my graci- 


ous lord. | King. Shall we 
heare from the Tirrel, ere 
we ſleepe? 4. 

Tir. Ye ſhall my Lard. 
ae. Ne. 

Tir. Vea my good Lord. 
4. d. &c. 

late requeſt that F. r. 


88, 


6. 


Richard III. 


. that paſſe, 4 
that newes D'. 
. unto it. 


. claime your oife 4. 
Herford 4. 


F*.r 


Hertford 1*. F. 


The which you promiſed 
I ſhould po- 4. 

if they con- 4. e. f. 

iuſt demand? 4“. 

. King. As I remember, . 

. Buc. My lord, — This, and 


what follows, to the words 


_ —vein to-day, I. 18. in the 


next page, incluſive, is not 
in the F. r. 


. Buck. May it pleaſe you 
to reſolve me in my ſuit. 


. 


. Ki. Tut, tut, thou 8 
Buck. And is it thus? 


F. x. 
rewards he my true 45. 


. ſuch deepe con- 4. 

. bloudie-deed is 4*. 
arch act of 4. 
ruthleſſe peece of 4". a. 


ruthfull 4. b. &c. F*.r. 
Although . 


. Melted F. r. 


and milde com- F*. r.— 
and com- /. d. &c. 


. two 4. p. 
5. 


ſtories 4. p. 

Lo thus . 

thoſe tender babes D'. 
girding 4. f. 


« were not in J. a. 


90, 


71 
lips like foure 4". b. &c. 


And in F. r.— 


When in 4. d. &c. 


one F. 

. Whilſt Di- . 

. ever he . 
Thus both 4”. a. 


This line is not in . b. 
&c. 


. To bring . 


this ti- . 1*. F. 


. haile my ſoveraigne liege. 


4. 

. and I F. d. &c. 

. give 47. a. 

done my lord. 47. 

. But how or in what * 


I . 


. ſoone, and after F*. 


ſoone after J. e. f. 


And thou . 


thou there ſhalt 27. F. 


. till ſoone. | The ſonne of 


&c. 4 


. pent 4.a. b. c. d. F. r.— 
this world F. r.— 

. ore the 4 
. Enter Cates 
. newes or bad 47. 


5 180 D'. 
4. p. 


in not in 4. e. f. 


Lord, Ex | is 4. 
. leveld Kal. 


levied armie: 


4. p. 
. b. &c. 


leds 1“. F. 
. wings 4 

. Jove, 4. b. &c. 
25. | 
innocent alablaſter 4. p.— 91, 1. mine adverſaries . 


Come muſ- 4. 


8. my young princes . 


.O Who but I. 


: unblowed 1*. F. 


flower . d. Ke. 


above De. 

. hath 49. f. 5 

is mute and nde. 4. 

. Edward &c. This line, and 


the two preceding ones, are 
not placd here in the 4. 
but come in after the words 
— but we, 4. 3. of the next 
pag "3 Fi 

2, M. Plantagenet &c. This 
line, and the next, are not 


in the . 


< When didſt 4.15 F. 
. Harry 4*. a. 1“. F. 
Mary | 
5 Blind dacht, dead life, 4. 
Brief &c. This line not in 


4. b. &c. 


tbe 


. they 4. c.|their 4. d. &c. 
„ Unlawfull 4. d. e. 
innocents 4 


O that—as well aff- 4. 


4. 
WOES 


my . 
Tell o'er &c. —_ 


not in tbe F.. r. p. o 


26. 
28. 


. hopſt 4*. a. 
. too, tall Rich- * 


. 2 Richard, till 4. 


a. Henry, _ F 
.F. 


blouds D'. 

That excellent Kc. This 
line, and that which Jallows 
: nau, are nat m tbe 4. 


bor this 4. 8 1 
make 4. e. f. 


. for thee. . 

. that ſtabd ay 
The other F*. r. P. 0 0. 
quite F. d. 


Matcht F. r. 


. that kild . 


this franticke F'. r. 
tragick ſcene, 


„then 2. F. 


conveied a 2 
bonds 4. e. f. 
live and ſay F. r. 


. hunch- backt . 
. call. F. c. 21. . B. 


heav'd on high P.— 


two ſweete babes 45. 
A dreame of which thou 


wert, a breath, a bubble, 


10. 
11. 


A ſigne of dignitie, a ga- 
riſh flagge, To be the &c. 


4. 
Where are thy children, 
wherein 4. p.— 


Who ſues to thee, and 


cries . to me 4*. c. 
For one being ſued to, one 
that humbly fues : | For 
Queene, a very Caytiffe, 
crown'd with care : | For 
ſhe that ſcorn'd at me, 
now ſcorn'd of me : | For 
ſhe being feared of all, 
now fearing one: [For ſhe 
commanding all, obey'd of 
R 
wheel d 4. p.— 

left me . e. f. 


12. thou art, . b. &c. 


thou waiſt, F.. * 


95» 
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. wearie necke, 4. 

will make 4“. : 

. hights—daies. 4*. a. p. o. 

deaths hap- J. e. f. 

were ſweeter F. r.— 

. make 4“. e. f. 

word 20. F. 

I. to your 4. p. t. 

Clients F. 4. e. f. r. p. 

inteſtine F. r. p. 

. they will im- F. r. 

. not at all, yet F. a. b. c. 

d. 

not all, 4. e. f. 

8. ſweet not in P. b. &c. 

10. The Trumpet ſounds, be 
Fer. | 

12. me in not in the . 

13. A ſhe 4. 

15. Hadſt 4*. e. Haſt . f. 

17. Where't F. r. 

de graven, 4. 

19. my two ſonnes 4. 

23. 2y. Where is kind Ha- 
ſtings, Rivers, Jaugban, 
Gray? J. p.— 

30. reports . e. f. p.— 

4. Which cannot 4. 

5. Dut. O, let &c. This 
ſpeech, and the next, are 
not in the 4*. p. 

7. my ſpeech. 4*. 

10. in anguith, paine and ag- 

17. Thy prime &c. - This line 
i not in P. b. &c. 

18. ſubtil, bloodie, trecher- 


Ous, 4. 225 8 
19. More mild &c. This line 


Vol, II. 


24. 


97. 


n 
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it not in the . p. 
me with thy F.. r. 
If it be 4. 
ſo gratious . b. c. d. e. 
ſo grievous . f. 
your eye F'. r. 
your grace. Du. O heare 
me ſpeake, for I ſhall ne- 
ver ſee thee more. | King. 
Come, come, you are too. 
bitter, | Du. Either thou 
&c. . p. o. 
never more behold thy F*. 


21. 


r. 
.. moſt greevous Curſe D'. 
. ſucceſſe in vic- . e. f. 
art, and bloudie 4. d. &c. 
to all. 4. c 
. muſt talke a F. r. 
to ſlaughter F*. r.— 
. vale of . a. b. c. 
- unskard from blee- . p. 
is of royall bloud. D'. 
onlie ſafeſt 4*. 
Birth F. r. 

ſtarres are 4". e. f. 
. ill friends F. r. 
Ric. You ſpeak &c. This 
ſpeech, and the next, are not 
in the . 
in my dangerous attempt 
of hoſtile armes] As I 4. 
. I not in F. c. d. 
25. you or yours (r.) were by 

me wrongd. . 

28. mightie Lady. . 
30. Unto F. r. of honor, 4*. 
31. The height 4. 
32. ſorrow F. r. 


24 


Mm 


74 Richard III. 


99, 2. demiſe 4. f. W. 

3. Vea and 4. 

4. withal mot in 4. e. f. 
9. kindneſſe doo. 4. p.— 
14. ſoule didſt . d. &c. 
thou her 4 a. b. c. 

15. | thanke 4. e. f. 

18. And meane to 4. 

19. 2%. Say then 4“ p. 
20. who ſhould elſe? 45. 
22. Even ſo: How thinke 

you of it? F. 1.— 


24. 3 47. b. &c. F.. 


25. one that are beſt 4. a. 
that were 4. b. &c. 
30. ſhe will 4. | 
31. ſometimes 4. 2. 
32. father, a bed 
8 Rutlands blood 
And bid ther dry her &c. 


45 


8 1 


4. force her 4. 

My a ſtorie-of thy noble a 
. „ 21 

7. yea and 4. 


9. Kong. Come, come, you 
4. not in the . 5 


is not in tbe 2. F. 
14. Ric. Say that &c. This, 
and what \follows, to the 


»wortls = tender years, p. 
20a, J. 4» incùgſive, is not 


in the 4. 
101, 6. Treads 


102, 7. Say that the king which 


may 4 
8. forbid . — 


10. To vaile F'. r. 
14. ſhall that title laſt 4". b. 
&c. 
1 5. So long 4*.| 16. D', De. 
17. Subiect low. F'. r 
21. Then in Plaine terms tell 
her my 4. p.— 
23. King. Madam your 4. 
25. grave 4. 
26. Ric. Harp not &c. This 
ine is not in the 4. p. o. 
27. King. Har pe on it J. a. 
30. ſweare by nothing 4". 
32. The Or his holy 
4. p.— 
Kingly 2 Fr r. 
2. The crowne 4. P. 
kinglie dignitie 4 
3. If nothing 4“. e. f. 
wilt ſweare 4. 
8. Thyſelfe 4. b. &c. 
hath it F.. r. 
10. 3 thyſelfe miſuſ- 


PT . 

11. by God. 4. 

12. Gods wrong D'. 
(gn, b. m the F.. & r, J. 9 
& 10: follow the ending 

words of. . 4.) 

13. didſt feare(r.—) with him 
all Polio 
by heaven P. 

14. =y 47. 4. b. c. d. 
my husband F'. r.— 
26 Thou had ſt not broken, 
nor my en died. 

F. t. 


$ 
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16. by heaven P.— 

17. thy brow, 4“. 

20. play-fellowes De. 

21. made the prey F. r. 

22. What &c. This line is not 
in the . p. o. 

23. By the 4. 

24. e 42 ö 

26. aſt wron . 

27. whoſe — F 3 

28. it with their 4. b. c. d. 
A | 
with her 4. e. f. 

30. Old withered plants 4. 


P- | 
32. time miſuſed 4* 
10 Fe. | | 
2. Affaires F. r. 
4. Heaven &c. This line is 
not in the 4. | 
7. proceedings . 
with deere F. r. 
8. Immaculated 4. 
9. I render . b. c. d. e. 
11. to this land and me, To 
thee, herſelfe, and 4. 
13. Sad deſ- . 
deſolate 4. e. f. 
16. good mother 4. 
19. Not by de- 4. 
21. fond 4. 
23. tempt thee to . 
28. ſelves 4. e. f. 
26. Q. Yet F.. r. | 
27. Ile burie . c. &c. 
buried . a. 
28. there ſhall S. b. &c. 
they will F. r. 
31. mother in the 4. e. f. 
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1. And you &c. This line 

is not in the C. p. 

and ſo not in the 4. 

How now ? what news? 
not in the 4. p.— 

My gracious ſov- 4. 

b. Rides a R. p. o. 

11 

not in the 4. 


o 


to our Shores 


16. good 


there, 4. 
ſtandſt thou ftill? and 4". 
mightie foveraigne, let 
me know your minde, 4*. 
23. deliver them 4“. a. 
to not in the 4. 
power that he F'. r. 
26. preſentlie 4. 

hat is it your highnes 
pleaſure, I ſhal do 4. 
32. chang'd fir, my minde is 
changd. How now, what 


a 4 . 
x. my Lord 4. 
with hearing 4. e. f. 
2. but it may well be told. 


4. 
4. Why doeſt . p.— 
mile . a. b. c. d. 
5. A nearer . 
11. Well fir, as you gueſle, 
as you gueſſe. 4. 
12. and Ef, 4. 
13. there . 
21. Welchmen 4. e. f. 
23. my good Lord, F. r. 
24. = now to 4'.ec.f. 
25. Where are 4. p.— 
M m 2 
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to Richard, what 4. 
mightie ſoveraigne. . 
Pleaſe it 4 p 
. Rich. I, thou F'. r.— 

But lle not truſt thee. 


D'. 


. Rich. Goe ben and mu- 
ſter men: but leave D'. 

- your faith be 4“. 

Sir William Cour- 4. 

bis brother there, 4. 

. My Liege, in Kent 4. 

their aide, and ſtill their 
power encreaſeth. 4. 


. of the Duke of Buc- 4. 


p.— 


on you 4. a. b. c. 
Take 


that untill thou 
bring me 4“ 


M/. Your grace miſta- 


kes, the newes I bring is 
good, | My newes is, 4“ 


. Houd 4. r. 


water 4'. a. b. c. d. 
The Duke of Buc- 4". 


. himielfe fled no 4. 
. Rich. I crie thee F'. r. 


mercie, I did miſtake, 4". 


friend given out, 45. 
Rewards for him 4“. 


brings in Buckingham. 
4. 


. my liege. . p.— 
Liege, are up in 4. 
Vet this—your grace, 4. 
. by tempeſt nat in the . 
. boate to aſke em on the 


ſhore 4. 


made away for 4'. 


log, 
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19. bare downe . f. 


24. 
1. 


4 


colder tidings, yet 4. 

the moſt deadly F.. r. 

that, holds off my F.. r.— 
preſent ayde. |So get thee 
gone: commend me to 
thy Lord. | Withall ſay, 
that the Queene hath 
heartily conſented | He 
ſhould ef; oo Elizabeth 


hir daughter, | But tell 


me, Fr 


. Hertford . b. d. &c. F. 


| r. p. t. W. 


renowmed 4. a. b. c. 
And not in the 4. 
. With many moe of noble 


fame 4 


others W. — F. r. 


they do . 


- their power, F. r.— 


Lord: 


Dar. Returne unto my 


Lord 4 
1 kifſe * band, | 


1 My: Letter will reſolve 
b 


11. 
12. 
14. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


good n 4. 
. Gr 


Fellow F. r. 

. my lord nat in the F. r. 
. day, that in . 

and his F.. r. 


& Rrivers F. r.— 


him I truſted moſt: . 
This is all 4. e. f. 
that I. 4 

ſword 7 b. &c. 

own not in J. b. &c. 
in F'. r. boſome 4“. 
Now Mar- curie is fall- 


II2, 
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en upon my head, 4". 


Come leade me Officers 
to F'. r. 


. field 4". b. &c. 
. Is now F. r. 


Centry 1“. F. 
cheere on . 


. thouſand men, F'. r. 


In. b. What the F', in this 
place, give to Oxf. Her. 
& Blu. is given by the . 
t 4 1. 2. & 30. Lord.] 
this guilty F. r. 

will flie to 4. p.— 


. What are F. r. 
. greateſt need will ſhrinke 


6 


12. 
14. 
20. 


. our advantage 4. e. f. 

. make 4. a. b. c. 

. tents . p.— 

. Why how now Catesby, 


why lookeſt thou ſo 4. 


p. o. 
Cat. My &c. 4. p. 0. 
. King. 


Norfolke, come 
hither: |Norfolke, we 4“. 


my gracious Lord . p.— 

tent there, here . a. b. 
. . 

. of the foe? 4. 

. their greateſt number . 

. Battallia F“. r. 

. that a Kings 4. e. f. 

. adverſe partie 4. 

. with my tent there, vali- 


ant gen- 4. 

the field 4. 

Let's want no 4. p.— 
ſeat 4.21. Trac F. r.— 


113. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


30. 


2. good Blunt before thou 


3 
6. 
9 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


16. 


19. 
20. 


22. 


. 5. 


. ſmall ſtrength. 4. p- 
. My lord &c. 


. doeſt thou D'. 
Good captaine Blunt be- 


= 

Gives ſignall of . p.— 
Where is fir William 
Brandon, he ſhall 4. 
Give me &c. This line, 
and the three that follow 
it, are not inſerted here in 
the . p.; but come af 
ter the word — Blunt, in 
the next page, I. 13. 
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This line, 
and the next, are not in 
the 4. p. 
keep 4. p.— 


goeſt: 4. p. 


lieth 4. d. &c. 


are my good night to 
him 4. 

needfull ſcrowle. 4. 

my felie,. 2. N r. 
And fo &c. This line is 
not in the 4. p. 

Rich. Farewell good Bl- 
unt. 4. — 
gentlemen not in the 4. 
A 4. F. v. 

to not in 4. f. 5 
our tent . p. 

the Dew is F. r. 

is a 4. | 

It is fix of clocke, full 
ſupper time. 4. 

to night, give me ſome 
inke and paper, 4*. a.— 


31. 


1 14. 10. 


12. 


16. 


a 21. 


29. 
1. 
10. 


16. 
19. 


26. 


28. 
29. 
3 
10. 
18. 


21. 
23. 


Perjury 
b. Ke. F. r. 


| RT all to 7. 1 &c. 


Richard Ill. 


TA. Cant, 4 PT 
thou mot in the F. 
Much like eben 4. Ja. 
&c. | 

cleare of 4. e. f. 

midſt 4“. d. &e. 

our Noble Mother F. r. 
A flakie F. e. f. 
brother tender 4 a. b. c. 


F. 1. 


rights 4”. p. 

troubled noiſe, to F*. r. 
force- with 'thy gracious 
eyes 4. e. f. 8 

a mot in 4. ef. 

helmet 4. c. &c. 

thy vie- 4. b. e. F. r.— 
therefore not in C. e. f. 


in thy fleepe 4. 
in thy F*. | 32. D', D'. 


„ him ot in the 2. F. r. 


guilty awake 2. F. r. 


© xvle. bids F. 


the tyrannie 4. © 


. fall F. p. 


ſtands 4. c. 


. I not in . d. &c. 
hath 4. e. f. 


yea, I 4". f. 
once only in S. 


. ſoule will 4. a. p. o. 
And ede 4. 
I murtherd . a. b. c. d. 


had mur- F. r.— 


9. Came all to 4“. b. c. d. 


v3 cn Who's there ? 2 


Ras, Ratcliffe, my . a. 
b. . ANN 

. thrice 4 . f. 

. Ric. O, Ratchffj &c. 
T his ſpeech, and t lace, 
are not in the F. r.— 
To ſee if P. a. 


Cry you mercy 2. F. r. 


5 
120, 6. body 4. E. fþ 
8. my ſoule is 4 
the ſoile F. 
32. reward 47. f. 


do nor in 4. d. &e. 
ſweare 4. b. &. F. r. 


5. Trumpet 2. F. 
32. Ratchiff, not in 4. e. f. 
. the foote 4*. 6. 


to bootes 4”. A. 
thou not. . d. &c. 


„ not ſo . a. b. c. F. r. 
„man to F.. r.— 
For not in the 4. p.— 


is but a 47. a. p.— 
conſciences . e. 


our ſwords our . e. f. 
who you 4. e. f. 
6. mlcole 

F. 
. heire 4˙. e. 
. land 4. f. 5 
. Right Gen- F. r. 


and run- 2. 1“ 


our helpes F*. 
an opp- 4. a. b. c. d. e. 
F. g. p. 1. G6. 


4. arme 4. e. 
7. theſe F. r.— 
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10. enjoy it not in 4'. b. &c. 26. have 4. a. b. c. F. 
1 31. Sonnes 2. F. r.— 

15. if you pleaſe F“. r. 126, 5. thy heires 4. b. c. d. e. 
now not in the F.. r.— F.. ; | 

17. STA. not in the . they will 4. d. &c, 


Jun. 18"*, 1779. 
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NOTES 


to 


ROME O D)] LIE T. 


— 


Enter Chorus, as Prolague.] The 
m this play was form'd upon, 
(v. the Introduction, p. 66.) has 
before it an Argument, written 
ſonnet-wise, that was the parent 
of this ſonnet- like Prologue;” now 
intitl'd-a“ Chorus,” by that autho- 
rity which is ſet forth in a note at 
the head of the Various Readings:” 
the alteration was made when the 
play was alter'd; which being fur- 
niſh'd for very good purpose with a 
Chorus in Act the ſecond, one ſp- 
eaker was judg'd the R for 
pieces wearing one dreſs, as was 
contriv'd with that view: but this 
intention of change is mark d with 
ſuch negligence, it eſcap'd the no- 
tice of moderns, and Prologue is 
ſtill the name in their copies. 
But this injury is triffling to one 
the Poet ſuſtains by them in the 
diſposition they make of that add- 
ed Chorus: The chief ſervice it 
was defign'd for, was — taking-off 
the attention from overmuch mar- 


king a fault in his action's cond- 


uct; namely, an individual's quick 
appearance in one place, who had 
juſt been ſeen in another; and for 
this it is render'd uſeleſs by their 
diſposition, an Act's interval (as in 
them) doing the thing as well : 
But how abſurd is that interval ! 
a lover of Romeo's ſtamp, newly 
ſtruck, muſt return inſtantaneouſ- 
ly, let ſcenery ſay what it will; 
the action was unavoidable, and 
what offence there is in it is well 
cover'd by the invention of that 
Chorus. Moderns, as has been 
hinted, make it a boundary ; ſome 
the firſt Act's conclusion, others 
the ſecond's opening: one unfit- 
neſs of this, has juſt been touch'd 
upon; and others will ſhortly ſhew 
themſelves, in ſpeaking of what is 
now the division of Acts in gene- 
ral, which differs much from theirs 
in all excepting the laſt. 'T heir di- 
vision of Acts falls upon the fol- 
lowing pages,—28, 51, 78, 92; and 
the pages they now fall upon, are 
—19, 40, 69, 92: fo mw the pro- 
4 n2 
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ortion of Acts in their copy, and 
of Acts in the present, ſtands as 
thus 28, 23, 27, 14, 15 1, 21, 
29, 23, 15; the latter a ſomething 
better division in this point of ap- 
portioning : And when their bus- 
ineſs is further look'd into, we find 
abundant reason for giving it pre- 
ference rising too out of that: 


the firſt is now ſtrictly the thing it 


ought to be, —a protaſis of the ac- 
tion, without further engaging in 
it: in the ſecond, the inflamma- 
ble Romeo catches fire at a new 
love; has an interview with her; 
is well heard, and a marriage ag- 
reed upon: the third ſettles the 
time of marriage, and perfects it; 
interposes a fatal chance between 
that and conſummating; means at 
laſt are concerted for it, and the 
Act closes with laying ſeeds for 


what brings on the cataſtrophe: in / 


the fourth, the newly-united lov- 


ers take leave and ſeperate ; a new 


marriage is preſſ'd upon Juliet ; a 
draught ſwallow'd by her to avoid 
it, and the deſtin'd bridegroom and 
parents find her ſeemingly dead : 
within these three lyes what cri- 
ticks conſent to call — the epitaſis; 
and upon them enſues the drama's 
cataſtrophe, defining neceſſarily the 
fifth Act in the present copy and 
others: But the management of 
all before in those others is the 
ſtrangeſt imaginable : their ſeveral 
actions or businefles, which are 


each a fort of unitics now, are all 


broke by them, and their times 
likewise; to the great dark'ning 
in our conceptions of the progreſs 
of the general action, and the in- 
troducing of ſome abſurdities: v. 
the latter ſcenes of their third act. 


4», 3 

Enter two A &c.] Samp- 
ſon, Gregory, Abram, and Baltha- 
zar, are the diſtinctions us'd hith- 
erto for the ſervants of either houſe 
in this ſcene: we have more of 
their ſervants afterwards, without 
diſtinction of any ſort z nor is any 
wanted in this place other than 
what the pages present to us, — a 
figure, and C. or M. denoting the 
houſe they ſerve in. The firſt ſpea- 
ker's punning explanation in 1. 6. 
of his phrase — carry coals,” has a 


punning reply to it: the explana- 


tion agrees with that in the G/o/- 
ary ;” to which might have been 
added, in full proof of it, that the 
phrase rises out of a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, —conceal'd anger is as a 
coal of fire in the bosom : Both 
ſpeeches are vaniſh'd out of the 
copies of those gentlemen, whose 
diſtaſte for conceits is ſo very extra- 
ordinary that they neither ſtop to 
conſider times nor occasions nor 
the characters they come from; 
nor yet the context's diſfigure- 
ment, which, among their nume- 
rous rootings-out in this play, few 
(if any) ever fail of occasioning. 


7. 6. 
To old Free-town,] So the poem 
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that Shakeſpeare drew from tranſ- 
lates — Villa- franca, but ſpeaks of 
it as a ſeat of the Capulets: his i- 
dea, or the idea he with'd his rea- 
der ſhould have of it, was = ſome 
priviledg'd part of old Verona, he- 
nce intitl'd—"Free-town.”' a: There 
was little call for resorting to the 
firſt imperfe& ſketch of this play 
for a ſubſtitute to l'. 13 & 14. of 
the page after this : they are intel- 
ligible in themſelves, (accepting 
the latter ug as the moſt or the 
many) and of the ſame caſt with 
many others their neighbours: See 
the line in the Readings ;” and, 
with it, ſome hypercritical emen- 
dations in 15. of that page, and “'. 
7 & 30. of p. 9g. © will,” in the lat- 
ter —_ is—his will to do miſ- 
chief ; for 'tis ſpoke of the deity, 
not the paſhon. > The ſecond vi- 
cious reading in p. 11. is (in like- 
lihood) as much a printer's cor- 
ruption as that before it, though 
it had not the fortune to be obs- 
erv'd till the time of the third 
modern: who ſays of it, that it 
"conveys to him no ſatiſ factory I- 
dea; had he ſaid — no idea at all, 
he had not ſaid too much, for that 
will be found the caſe by any atten- 
der to it; but the ſenſe is clear that 
results from his tranſposition of it, 
and cor ndent-with what en- 
ſues. In calling Rosaline © wisely 
too 3 19.) the ſpeaker means 
that ſhe mingles her too much 


fair (or fairneſs) with too much.of 


3 


wisdom's ſeverity; in thinking to 
merit bliſs,” attain heaven, by pro- 
__ chaſtity, and driving him 
to deſpair. exquisite in 28. is put, 
elliptically, for — which is exqui- 
site; and“ gueſtzon” has there the 
ſenſe of — remembrance, queſtion- 
ing of the mind. 
13, 8. # 

On which more view of many, &c.] 
No ſearch will find any thing for 
* which" to relate to, in the posi- 
tion it had before; ſo that here a- 
gain either printers or copyers have 
been at their usual trade of miſpla- 
cing : In 1. 19. we had from them 
a ſlip of another fort; for if re- 
membrance be had of what pre- 
ceded, and the flow attended to, 
we feel a want in that ſentence of 
what now renders it both accord- 
ant and numerous: and in 31. of 
the laſt e, a falſe concord, 
(© makes” for make) unobserv'd till 
this moment, came from the ſame 
hands. 

14, 21. 


Whither ?] After which, by a 
miſtake that can not be accounted 
for, come, in all editions before the 
third modern, the words 0 fup- 
per : that they are impertinent th- 
ere, aſks no proving ; nor are they 
leſs ſo at the head of the ſpeech. 
following, whither they were re- 
mov'd, for place only is aſk'd for: 
In truth, 2 are not admiſſible 
any where, the verſe diſclaims th- 


em; for these five little ſpeeches: 
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are a perfect Iambus: and what 
comes afterward from the Servant, 
is metrical alſo; though diſguis'd 
hitherto, and appearing as prose, 
through defect of those two mo- 
noſyllables with which it is now 
furniſh'd. But how if Capulet's 
liſt of invited be metre too? odd 
as it may ſeem, it is nearly ſo now; 
for reading Anſelme — Anſelmo, 
and giving Livia her epithet, 
(gentle, for inſtance) which are both 
proper and ſomething more, it re- 
solves itſelf into nine as compleat 
Iambicks as any in Shakeſpeare, 
nor can be made prose without a 
great deal more altering than goes 
to making it verſe. , cruſb in 
29. of this page, is made craſb by 
the Oxford editor; who interprets 
it to be merry. over, for that 0 
is a provincial word ſomewhere for 
—a merry bout: but as a verb thus 
form'd has all the aukwardneſs of 
cruſh, and pleads no more authori- 
ty, the old is kept-to in a pres- 
umption that ſome may one day 
ſtart up. The three amendments 
in 15. are borrow'd, and neceſſary, 
though the Revisal judges other- 
wise of the laſt; tis from the third 
and fourth moderns. 

| 15, 22. 

Nurſe, where's my daughter?] The 
better half of this ſcene has worn 
hitherto the -habit of prose in all 
preceding editions, old and new: 
the freedom of Shakeſpeare's num- 
bers, in comic characters, ſuited 


not the poetical modern who gave 
the ton to those after him in all af- 
fairs of this ſort, and his edition 
diſclaiming them, the others diſ- 
claim them too; though a greater 
ſtain on their Author can hardly 
be, than to paſs „ as prose 
of his writing ſuch apparent verſe 
as are the ſpeeches of this page 
and the next, and of p. 17. down 
to it's twentieth line. The publi- 
ſhers of the ſecond Oxford impreſ- 
ſion in 1770. diſcharge their office 
unfaithfully; in making a deceaſ'd 
editor dreſs his author up in this 
place, in a ſpeech at p. 48, and o- 
thers that might be nam'd, in a 
garb he had no conception of, nor 
would (probably) own him in: the 


impreſſion has in each of it's vo- 


lumes what is call'd a © Collation” 
with this copy; but we are not to 
think, however cloſe the affinity 
between the two copies, that the 
collators owe the articles that have 
been mention'd to any other than 
their own ingenuity. <> There will 
be those perhaps, who ſeeing Ju- 
liet call marria n honour (at 26. 
of p. 17.) in the four latter mod- 
erns, will think ſne ſαα d no great 
wisdom from any teat; tis a word 
of the firſt quarto, and was doubt- 
leſs chang'd by the Poet upon fur- 
ther conſidering: his hour” is diſ- 
ſyllable; and being no common 
term upon ſuch an occasion, is as 
capable of begetting a compliment 
from the Nurſe. as the rejected 
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word = honour. v An editor may 
have juſt cause enough to be diſ- 
pleas'd with lady Capulet's ſpeech 
in p. 18, which is ſcarcely ſenſe in 
ſome parts of it, but has no right 
to ſink it: it's not being in the firſt 
ume: which ſeems to have been 

ought an authority by one who 
has done it, is rather cause of for- 
bearance, for the adding ſhews o- 
pinion of ſomething having been 
wanted to back the mother's pro- 
posal; and the opinion is juſt, but 
it may be wiſh'd notwithſtanding, 
that this added ſomething had 
been a ſtrain or two better: What 
the ſuppreſſer fetches out of his 
quarto, in way of compenſating, 
and thruſts- in after crow- keeper” 
in the opposite page, is imperti- 
nent and injurious: ſee the lines 
in his copy, or those aſter him, 
for he is follow d as usual. 

20, 15. 

For I am proverb'd &c.] Ro- 
meo's © grandfire phrase 18 — the 
phrase his ſpeech ends with : 'tis 
without example elſewhere, ſo far 
as is known ; but not without it's 
propriety in the mouth of old and 
- grave perſons, (and ſuch Romeo 
conſiders himſelf, dan” in mind) 
whom the gay and young. would 

reſs into merriments : he excuses 
imſelf therefore with what might 
be another phrase with. those old 
ones, in the line intermediate, 


which comes in parenthetically. 


And thus far we Have light, as 


much perhaps as may ſatiſfy: But 
nothing can be made of Mercu- 
tio's firſt line, unleſs by conject- 
ure; — that tis a banter on Watch- 
men, who made dun's the mouſe” 
the ſignal ſor grounding their arms 
of office and taking a nap: the 
word, as he calls it, is pertinent 
to the occasion; importing that 
all was darkneſs and ſtillneſs, and 
they might do as they pleas'd. He 
then plays upon dun in Romeo's 
ſenſe of 'it, and applies to his me- 
lancholy love- humour the known 
proverb of — drawing dun out of the 
mire. > If in another of this gen- 
tleman's ſpeeches (the firſt of this 
page) you read—" you ſhould,” tran- 
ſposing them in conſtruction, you 


will ſee that his expreſſions there 


look the ſame way as do those in 


I. 6. and many more that come af- 


ter. In explanation of a phrase 
lower down, (I. 14.) it ſhould be 
told — that © ruſhes” were once the 
ſtrewings of rooms generally; but 
as tis ſcarce credible that they were 
ſo of dancing ones, the phrase there 
ought to be taken figuratively. 
| alli 5 1} 4 

She is the fancy's midwiſe;] Fancy 
in the genitive caſe being often 
writ—Fanczes, the miſtake was easy 
that posseſſes every copy before the 
third modern's, and particularly fo 
to a mind-the former line bad pre- 
occupy'd; © Mad ('twas known) 
was their queen, and the abſurdity 
of making her too their *"midwife”” 


6 


was not reflected on: But what has 
being their midwife, a helper in 
Faris births, relative to what 
comes after? tis of funty's or fan- 
tafy's children, begotten by the brain 


in it's ialeneſi, ſtate of idleneſs, that 
this ſpeech treateth, and their de- 
livery is imputed in it to Mab; 
whose mode of acting or operating 
in those deliveries, ſeverally, is ſet 
forth with much pleasantneſs, and 
a moſt rich vein of poetical imag'- 
ry. A corruption as ſlight as this, 
and as evident, (at 22, 8.) had it's 
cure from the ſecond modern ori- 

nally : that adtniniſter d ſometh- 
ing lower, (I. 13.) ſeem'd fitter than 
one in the Oxford copy; the line 


has none in the reſt. % At 29. of 


is make or cause 


that page, cp 
to expire; and the metaphor there 


4s from a bond enter'd into, pay- 


able upon a ferm or time cer- 
tain: To it ſucceeds immediately 
another obvious metaphor, whose 
present reading's integrity has been 
ſuſpected of long time, and is fo 
now by the editor: ſuit, (23, 1.) 
interpreted as it muſt be, and as 
we faw it a while before, (21, 8.) 
La thing ſought orpurſu'd, claſhes 
with courſe and ffeerage, and 
breaks the metaphor's unity: and 
1s, beſides, foreign to what's in 
Hand; for the petition is for direc- 
ion in general; not in this or that 
fur, and leaſt of all a love“ ſuit, 
which it were unfit ſnould be put - 
up to the Deity: It is ſabmitted 


"The ſcene's idea is this: The 
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therefore to judgment, that courſe 
and fute (for ſuch is the ancient 
ipotung) have chang'd places ; and 
that fate is a typographical error 
for fate, the paſſage running in 
this wise; — But He, that bath the 
ſteerage of my fate, Direct my cou- 
rſe l“ Ha reading of great neatneſs, 
and clear of every objection. The 
ſcene ſhould not be quitted with- 
out laying before the reader ſome 
further ſuſpicions concerning ano- 
ther part of it: —three ſpeeches at 
it's beginning (the firſt, ſecond, and 
fourth) ſeem to be wrong aſſign d: 
their matter expreſſes character, ſe- 
verally; and the characters ſuiting 
them, better than those who hold 
them at present, are — Benvolio, 
Mercutio, and Benvolio again, re- 
plyer to Romeo's firſt. 


23, 14. 

Antony ! Potpan !) A (v. Note) 
ought to have been at bottom: for 
all copies have a copulatrve bet- 
ween the two names; and all be- 
fore the third modern join them 
to words before, reading in Su- 


fan Grindflone and Nell, Anthonie 


and Potpan. A (3) ſtanding before 
the ſpeech at 1, 18. in all the quar- 
to's, the folio's make (1): this the 
moderns correct; and the reader 
of this copy is wiſh'd to correct a 
1 at 1. 15, putting there too the 
figure found in the folio's and in 
those "geritlemen, namely — (2). 
en- 
quirer after Potpan in 7. fres him 


3j) (K 
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not though at hand; nor hears, 
when what he ſays is observ'd up- 
on in words denoting resentment 
for the reflection that's caſt on 
him: a ſecond hurrying ſpeech 
from the enquirer, addref{'d to dif- 
ferent ſervants, closes with a call 
to this Potpan, adding his other 
name; and this call he replies- to 
in © Ay, boy; ready; and again to 
what occasion'd the call, in a ſp- 


eech at 1. 18. Their whole dial- 


ogue is an addition, poſterior to 
4*. A. and one of it's great imp- 
rovements; ſerving much the ſame 
end as Macbeth's porter, and as 
does the Chorus that's coming, 
which is ſpoke of in note the firſt. 
Al] the following corrections in 
this ſcene and the Chorus, the firſt 
excepted, came from moderns ; 
they are nothing doubtful or dif- 


ficult, and with little loſs to the 
owners may be left unappropriat- 


ed: better pointing, and certain 
better directions than they are pl- 
eas'd to afford us, had been more 
to their honour. 
29. 12. 8 

Young Abraham Cupid, &c.] The 
ſource of this ſtrange 18 
(Abrabam) is not now to be trac'd; 
it appeareth not in the ballad allu- 
ded to, where naturally we. might 
expect it, nor in any work. of the 
kind that has fallen within the e- 
ditor's reading : Notwithſtanding 
which, reason does not admit of 
it's changing, even for a word of 


great ſpeciouſneſs which the Re- 
vical inclines to; (ſee a note in 
it.) Abraham may be met with 
hereafter, and there is beſides in 
it's ſound a kind of drollery which 
the ear does not acknowledge in 


Adam, the word recommended : = 


It occurs too, while this note is in 
penning, that "Cophetua®” was a Jeu 
king of Africa; and that Shake- 
ſpeare, without thought of auth- 
ority, and only for the more hu- 


mour, — might make the Cupid” 


that ſtruck him a Jew Cupid. The 
allusion to the ballad is open; but 
render'd more ſo, by adopting a 
reading of 4*. A. that was not at- 
tended-to timely: true, at this 
line's conclusion, in that quarto is 
trim; a droll word in itſelf, and, 


which heightens it, the very word 


of the ballad-monger : (ſee it in a 
note to J. I. JI. upon 16, 7.) it's 
diſplacing therefore, by the quarto 
next in ſucceſſion, and copies after 
it, is an injury to the Poet; and 
reſtoration,—advis'd by the ballad's 
publiſher, —is moſt certainly expe- 
dient. . Of three triffling corrup- 


tions in this ſcene, the firſt is let 


ſtand by all the moderns; the ſec- 


ond mended in all of them; and the 


third they mend too, but in differ- 


ent manner, videhcet — by a Which 


before maids inſtead of As. (30, 


3.) The lines immediately follow- 


ing are in character, witty, neceſſ- 

ary to the place's completion, and 

not groſſer than ſome we have ſeen 
O o 


, 


8 
already and ſome we ſhall ſee; yet 
a fancy'd indelicacy (which an arch 
division of poperin, and a flur of 
the word ſuppreſſ d, would conſi- 
derably leſſen) has baniſh'd them 
from the four latter moderns, wi- 
thout notice of their exiſtence. 
The ruſtic name of a mealar is 
ſufficiently known. 


Is 23- 7 

Thou art Bhs. Ke. P Tis probable, 
that this line in the Mf. wanted 
only it's /, —Thou art not thyſelf, 
thaugh a Mountague,—and that the 
negative's position in print (ſee be- 
low) came from ſome alterer, who, 
in making verſe of that line, de- 
ſtroy d the reasoning : it's having 
in this copy the type of a word in- 
ſerted, the reader may if he pleases 
call an error; it's position, and the 
word it's companion, he owes to 
the Oxford editor, and to him on- 
ty, for the modern his ſucceſſor 
finds a ſenſe in the old line. But 
this ſame Oxford editor, who could 
ſee ſo clearly in this place, fail'd to 
diſcern the fitneſs (neceſſity, in- 
deed) of that moſt easy correction 


in I. 11. which came from his pre- 


deceſſor; whose term is a counter- 

to the term in I. 13, as ſenſe 
requir'd that it ſhould be. The 
maker of this correction fetches out 
of two claſſicks, Ovid and Tibul- 
lus, what is plainly the fource of 
the observation from juliet at 33, 
14: her © They ſay proves it; and 
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— Perjuria ridet — Jupiter. 
From thence to p. 36, 1. 11, no- 
thing ſignal presents itſelf : But in 
that line a tranſposition is-ventur'd 
on, that ſeems requir'd by the an- 
ſwer, and improves the tenderneſs 
certainly: Romeo's ill ſtay comes 
not in naturally unleſs preceded by 
Juliet's ill forget; and that it did 
preceed, his repetition is argum- 
ent; and her using that phrase, 
beſides that it gives occasion to the 
elegant turn of her lover's anſwer, 
and removes ambiguity, throws 
the ict us on tbee, and, in ſo do- 
ing, encreaſes the place's tender- 
neſs. But let the reader determine: 
ill were easily ſent back to it's 
place, if these reasons convince 
not. From 22. of that page to l. 
5. of the following, a« more than 
common diſcordance reigns in 4. 
4a. 6. and both the folio's; each 
from other; and each fo wide of 
the truth, that the noting them 
could anſwer no purpose, and were 
a matter of difficulty: A, c, & d. 
are the copies that have been fol- 


low'd, but A. chiefly; borrowing 


for line the laſt (37, 4.) a reading 
of only the ſecond folio, that of 
the reſt being = dares path, and Ti- 
tans fierie wheeles : (ſome — burning 
wheeles) the firſt of these three qu- 
arto's has good for dear, and fleck- 
ed for flecteld; (37, 3 & 36, 29.) 
the two latter, for father's cell” 
(36, 28.) Friers cloſe Gell, and that. 


the words are a meer tranſlation of is all their diverſity. 
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7. 1. 

For YR. 2 64 &c.] Lord 
Molesworth begins one of the ch- 
apters of his Account of Denmark” 
(chap. 15.) with these words; — 
* Some Naturaliſts obſerve that 
there is no Plant or Inſect, how 
venomous or mean ſoever, but is 

for ſomething towards the 

uſe of Man if rightly applied: — 
which is juſt the Friar's philoſo- 
hy in this line and the next, for 

| bis ſecond ** tbe earth means = the 
earth's inhabitants. «> good's revolt 
from true birth,” means = from 
what it was born to, that for wh- 
ich twas ordain'd. Four lines be- 
neath it, med cine, ſingly, (oppos d 
there to Poion, and meaning — 
virtuous med cine) may be a nom- 
inative, governing bath under- 
ſtood, and having power (i. e. ef- 
) for it's accusative: But, 

with the Revisa/'s good leave, the 
ſenſe were better convey d, and 
the expreſſion neater, by reading 
not medic'nal, as the fifth modern 
would have it, but ned cine s po- 
er; a combin'd nominative, hav- 
ing it's verb and it's accusative in 
common with Pain. The oppos- 
er of this conjecture is as much 
out in one that comes from him- 
ſelf upon a word three lines after : 
Ling, was not a firſt term of Sh- 
-akeſpeare's, heal'd by—foes, (ſee his 
note and our © Readings”) but the 
reverſe: 3 foes is tautologous; 
kings implies only — powers, and, 


in 41, 2. denoting a 


ſo taken, has conſonance with all 
the four predicables; the ſenſe is 
given to 4ings upon the ſcore of 


encamp. 
40, 29. 
More than prince of cats,] Call'd 


ſo upon a double account: his na- 
me, principally, which is that of 
a cat in ancient ballads and ſtory- 
books, as Grimalkin alſo is in ſome 
others ; and, ſecondly, for his ad- 
diction to fights and quarrelings : 
— without the ſentence annex'd to 
it, this firſt is not numerous; wh- 
ich ſentence, notwithſtanding, is 
found only in 4*. 4: and the ſame 
was furniſher of ſome other little 
ſelections hereabouts, that were 
made for like purpose. Perhaps, an- 
other election from that — will 
be thought by ſome an improve= 
ment: he in 1. 42. is left out by it, 
and what follows runs in this man- 
ner, — reſts me bit minum reſt (mi- 
nim, properly): minim reſt is, as ev- 
ery one knows, a term in musick ; 
and, to judge from this paſlage, 
ſhould have been one too in fenc- 
ing; and it's being a common term, 
keeps up thecompariſon, and makes 


it pleasanter ; the reading that has 


been follow'd does it too, but leſs 
plainly than the one above-menti- 
on' d. Neither of these terms, nor 
that ſignal phrase that comes after 
prime dueliſt, 
one of the firſt head, were pick d 
up by Shakeſpeare in the book that 
furaiſh'd his other _ in the 
O 2 
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ſpeech's conclusion: for an account 
of which book, ſee a note in a. y. 
J. i. upon 89, 17. > A correction 
of ſome other words of Mercutio's 
at the end of his next ſpeech, en- 
ter d ſomething unwillingly into 
the V. R.“ which ſee, has it's foun- 
dation in error, or (which is worſe) 
wilful miſrepresentation: for Par- 
donnez moy,—another of these cor- 
rections, enter'd too, — has the au- 
thority of no copy, nor of any rea- 
son in truth; yet this French is 
made the cause of their ſecond: 
* bones,” as ſeveral have observ'd, is 
"an allusion to that ſtage of the 
French diſeaſe when it gets into 
the bones;” the thought has it's 
introduction from the metaphori- 
cal expreſſion juſt preceding, of — 
fitting at eam. The humour of ap- 
oſtrophizing an. anceſtor, (grand- 
fire) whoſe ſober times were un- 
acquainted with the fopperies here 
complained of,” is very juſtly poin- 
ted out to his readers by the laſt 
modern editor. 
| i | 41, 23. 
Dou gave us. Ke. Two of his 
predeceſſors, the ſecond and fou- 
rth, make free with (that is, throw 
to their page s bottom) a great 
length of text beginning at these 
words: nothing is ſav'd out of the 
wreck but the ſalute of Romeo, 
Good morrow.to you. both; the ſa- 
lute being join'd in those copies to 
Here s goodly geer !” 43, 12. The 
omitted part's wit is not greatly to 


be applauded; neither is it very 
much ſhort of what we have from 
the ſame ſpeaker, Mercutio, before 
and after: Romeo's ſhare of it 
ſhews him in a new light, and one 
that he is no where elſe ſeen in, = 
a match for the other's beſt in his 
own way ; his cause of being ſo, 
lying in his newly-rais'd ſpirits 
— what had happen'd: This laſt 
conſideration alone ſhould have re- 
priev'd it: but when we add it's 
authentickneſs, (which appears on 
the face of it) and it's great and 0- 
pen neceſſity for producing fit jun- 
ction, we cannot but ſtand amaz'd 
at that criticism which has thought 
omiſſion permiſſible. That- a moſt 
obvious corruption towards the 
middle of this omiſſion. ſhould 
have no amendment from them, is 
not wonderful ; but neither has it 
from others, though of greateſt fa- 


cility : —In.exposition.of ſome wit 


higher up, it may be juſt observ'd 
— that ſlaſhing, a faſhion both in 
garments and ſhoes about the time 
of our Poet, was alſo call'd— pink- 
ing. For a key to Mercutio's rib- 
aldry which concludes this omiſ- 
ſion, (if ſuch. can be wanted) ſee 
what falls from the Clown in the 
beginning of the third act of O- 


tbello:” as an observation upon it, 


Romeo's * goodly geer before-quo- 
ted: is moſt pertinent and proper ; 
but.in copies wanting this ribald- 
ry, it will be hard to find for them. 
application of any ſort.. 
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Mer: A al, agile, a ſaile. Ben: 
Two, two, &c. ] So the firſt ancient 
copy: and ſo (probably) the prin- 
ter next in ſucceſſion meant to have 
given it; his form of printing 
(which fee) indicating ſo much, 
in this editor's opinion: The form 
runs through all copies after, down 
to the ſecond modern : he, -with 
moſt unparallel'd blindneſs, tacks 
the exclamation (a /ai/) to Romeo's 
* geer,” interposing only a colon; 
and, for the reſt, follows his pred- 
eceſſors; and his ſucceſſors, him: 
but that they will have followers, 
among any who ſhall ſee the pre- 
sent reading, and weigh it, and 
know it's authority, we are bold 
to pronounce impoſſible. «> The 
wild thing that comes from Mer- 
cutio after his "So “ p. 44, is a 
ſong, and call'd fo in the copy that 
gave us the laſt reading: an anci- 
ent one, probably; which we can 
give no account of, neither where 
'twas pick'd up, nor what it means: 
it has humour and whim in it; and 
would have more in the action, 
which ſhould be —dancing about 
the Nurſe. © ropery,” the conclud- 
ing word of her anſwer to this 
buffoonery, is—rope-rzpe in the qu- 
arto we have been ſpeaking of : 
and at that anſwer's head, ſtand 
in the ſaid quarto the words — 
Marry, farewel; words which the 
editor was greatly tempted to keep, 
from ſeeing in them propriety, and, 
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in delivery, a good comic effect.. 
The queſtion put by this lady to 
Romeo, at the end of another cu- 
rious ſpeech of hers, (46, 22.) is 
meant by her as an introduction to 
ſome delicate ſtory, from the ſcent 
of which ſhe is thrown by his an- 
ſwer, which ſhe pronounces — a 
mocking one: among her reasons 
for thinking ſo, one ſentence is out - 
of joint in all copies; the third 
and fifth moderns leſt, who have 


* Zhbee” and the interrogation, but 


keep the is; the fourth has thou- 
ght to amend it, by — R. is nat for 
thee, and the other two keep the 
reading below. R. has ſomething 
in it's ſound resembling that of 
dogs when they ſnarl; hence it 
got a name with the vulgar, (and 
alſo with ſome grammarians) of — 
the dog's letter: inſtead of which, 
the ſpeaker calls it - his.” name; 
and thinks, it can be. no part of 


Romeo's, and that he mocks her 


in ſaying it: — That this ſpeech, 
and others before and after, and 
ſome at the ſcene's beginning were 
metrical, enter d not into the head 
of any one of these moderns : they 
are made ſo in this edition, by the 
only aid of those three monoſylla- 
bles whose type denotes them ad- 
ditions; by ſuppreſſion of the verb 
in this ſentence, which is other- 
ways an improvement; and by rea- 
ding © Twould” in 1. 30, where oth- 
ers have that it would: What they 


conclude their ſcene with, (v. the 
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four latter) their Author's judg- 
ment directed him to exchange for 
words in this copy: the © fan” was 
play'd off before. 


47, 22. 

But old folk! Ke. But the old 
{defcribing them by a ſtring of 
ſuitable epithets) are often ſpoke of 
as dead folks,—is this paſſage's im- 
port: in which is nothing beſides 
the rime, a common vice of this 
play, that ſhould in reason have 
drawn it the proſcription- it 


has done from the four latter mo- 


derns. 1 in I. 11. com- 
fates ill for what they do in 
n putting and N * 
hours was meant a diſſyllable, and 
there rightly ; it's protraction has 
painting in it. % According to the 
fifth modern, flower of courteſy” in 
the next page (1. 20.) was a title 
2 no ſuch thing; the words 
have their right meaning, and the 
ſpeaker's flower there is like oth- 
ers in lines before it, of which the 
fame editor has ſhewn his miſcon- 
ception by altering : v. the Revi- 
gal. In the opposite page, 1. 17, 
his predeceſſor alters fruigbt at 
any into ffruitway at my; which 
is not Shakeſpeare s thought, nor 
would be his language if twere: 
his neus is either talk, general- 
ly, or — talk of love and her Ro- 
mes; at ſuch talk, 
kind, ſays the ſpeaker, tis their cu- 
ſtom to put on ſcarlet ;” a right 
account of ſuch a maiden as Juli- 


any talk of that 


et. The ſhott ſcene that comes 
next has only one emendation that 
aſks ſpeaking to, — that almoſt at 
it's end: The place's reading at 
bottom is that of the two elder 
quarto's : out of which ſprang th- 
tee further corruptions ; — ſome of 
halfe my, (the remaining old co- 
pies) ſome half of my, (firſt modern 
editor) and one half of my : (ſecond 
modern and followers) ſuch is er- 
ror's progreſſion ; the true reading 
the while lying hid under a com- 
mon preſs-accident, which is ad- 
juſted in this copy. ornament,” in 
the third line above, ſhould be— 
powers of rhetorick, powers of diſ- 
playing or b/azoning  concett's ri- 
ches, his*/ub/tance 3” concert is the 
fantaſy, ſoul's imaginative fa- 
culty. 


| 2, 26. 

Either be Ke.) If by pri- 
vate place we underſtand = ſome 
retir'd part of this Place publique, 
which 1s the ſcene, the diſcourſe pr- 
oceeds rationally; admitting And 
in the next line inſtead of Or, 
which throws the whole into dark- 


'neſs : * depart” implies=depart the 


lace wholly. Neither the inſo- 
—— of Tybalt, nor his replyer's 
gentleneſs, in their ſeveral ſpeech- 
es at the head of the next page, 
wear the face that they ſhould do, 
without adoption of bate in the 
firſt of them, (v. Readings”) and 
that's exclusion in the other: their 
beauty, and their propriety too, 
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conſiſts in a contraſt ; a ſtrong and 
forcible theſis on IJ, love, & thee,” 
marks the contraſt; and of the the- 
fis they are now at laſt render'd ca- 
pable by removal of that. wr © ftoc- 
cata” (made ſo by the third mod- 
ern) is not the only word in 1. 17. 
which prior copies have murder'd: 
they have Alla before it; which 
for —after the faccata, (the ſenſe 
of the present reading) gives us — 
to the /taccata, which is there non- 
ſenſe: The words are figurative, 
and mean—this fencer 4 la ftaccata, 
after or by the book, with his 
book-terms — ftoccata, paſſada &c. 
The next verſe's defect was heal'd 
by the Oxford editor; but that the 
page's laſt ſpeech was metrical like- 
wise, eſcap'd him and the reſt. 
[7 TY 

Ram. Ara &c.] Out of the 
words at bottom, belonging to 4”. 
a, ſprang He gon in the next quar- 
to, which maintain'd it's ground 
to the time of the ſecond mod» 
ern: diſliking it, he had recourſe 
to that quarto which has ſo freq- 
uently help'd him, and pick'd out 
of it what is found in the Read» 
ings,” there ſubmitted to judgment: 
The present editor's thoughts of it 


appear in what he has done: and 
he is further of opinion — that his 
hts were s of Shakeſ- 


peare himſelf, who meant here an 
improvement, and to give us (if 


his printer had pleas d) what ſtands fon (w 
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opinion, are the corruption's and 
the correction's affinity; the ſuſt- 
entation of a very beautiful clim- 
ax; and, above all, the almoſt ne- 
ceſſity of repeating the ending word 
of Benvolio. The moderns wha 
follow A. in this paſſage, follow it 
too in one of the page enſuing, 
reading in line the ſeventh - Un- 
happy fight ! alas the &c. (Ab, in 
the copy follow'd) But here again 
is improvement : What these mo- 
derns reſtore, in their way, was 
thought by- Shakeſpeare too tame 
for the wildneſs of female grief and 
diſtraction: broken and unconnec- 
ted apoſtrophes mark it better; and 
that beſt, which the present editor 
has injudiciouſly thrown to bot- 
tom; being parcel of a reading 


which all editions conſent in, (the 


four, and their original, excepted) 
having before it the words = O 
Prince: which words are redund- 
ant, and may be ſpar'd; and their 
actual being ſo is advis'd, pointing 
thus the remainder : — O causin { 
— Husband / O, the blood &c. wn 
There will be found in the ſame 
* Readings” a ſlight change belong 
ing to 17. of this page, that pleases 
better than the word in the text: 
and for 17. of the next page, a con- 
jecture that has great appearance of 
certainty. | 


57» 30. | { 
Gallop apace, &c.] When man- 
ich certain moderns bring: 


now in the text: reasons for this back: ſee the Readings”) was this 
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ſentence's ending, that of the ſen- 
tence following, was— would guick- 


ly bring you thether ; and at imme- 


diately” (58, 1.) ended the whole 
ſoliloquy: On a revision, at the 
time of. enlarging it, the ſecond 
ſentence's flatneſs was amended by 
—*20hiþ you to the weſt :" and then 
was manſion chang'd alſo, and that 
neceſſarily, for the weſt is no more 
the manſion of Phœbus than is the 
eaſt ; but tis his hdging, in eſti- 
mation of poetry. runaways (58, 


3. without ſupply of the article, 


or mark denoting it ſingular, as in 
editions prior to the third modern, 
L — admits no interpretation that's 


conſonant; with them, we under- 
ſtand by it inſtantly that ſubject of 
the fpeaker's laſt period - the ſun: 


after giving, as that period does, to 


the feeds that draw him the epi- 
thet fery- footed,” the appellation 
is natural, as it's corrector obs- 
erves ; and if it has the impropri- 
ety which the Revisal has charg'd 
it with, {ſee that work) it is well 
cover'd by a beauty which it's us- 
age produces - an exulting and tri- 
umphing air in the verſe's flow. 2. 
From ſpelling -I, and giving eye 
it's ſound, many poets of the time 
took occasion to play on those 
words, and run the changes on 
them, in the manner Shakeſpeare 
has done in a ſpeech of Juliet's at 
59, 12: Drayton makes them the 
ſubject of a whole ſonnet; which 


ve may ſuppose had admirers, and 


might be model to Shakeſpeare in 
this paſſage, the times admit of it: 
but however that be, editors have 
not a right to proceed as four have 
done; wiping from the text, wi- 
thout notice, the two final coup- 
lets: the one editor who keeps 
them, keeps them with their cor- 
ruption; that of the page before, 
is of his mending. 
60, 15. 

Dove e raven! &c.] Prin- 
ted in the two elder quarto's Ra- 
venous dovefeatherd Raven, wolviſb- 
ravening lambe, in one line; ſuc- 
ceding ones put a comma at dove, 
inſtead of a hyphen; and the fo- 
lio's (on account of it's length) 
make it two lines, retaining the 
comma: The removal of Ravenous 
the third modern has title to, and, 
as this account ſhews, to nothing 
elſe : his merit in the correction 
let that reader eſtimate, who will 
ſay — he could have look'd on this 
line in any quarto, without ſeeing 
from whence Ravenous came, and 
whence the comma. The line is 
condemn'd, and others with it, by 
more moderns than one: and of 
Juliet's ſpeech at 62, 7. nothing 
appears in two of them, the ſec- 
ond and fourth, but it's firſt coup- 
let: What the Revital ſays of one 
of these paſſages, is alike applica- 
ble to both, and to many before 
and after. A great natural beauty 
has been loſt to us from the time 


of the ſecond modern, by an arbi- 
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trary ſubſtitution of dear- /ov'd for 
deareſt” in 60, 5. 
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* * a 4, 2. 
Flies may &c.] There was ſmall 


odcasion for making this over-fan- 


ciful ſpeech” worſe than tis; yet 
this have editors contriv'd, and the 


folio ones firſt. The period we are 
at present upon, has, in quarto's, 
a conclusion of five lines, the two 


preserv'd in this copy being laſt of 
the five: the others are in the 


* Readings ;” and who ſhall look at 
them there, will ſee plainly = that 
the preserv'd two were form'd out 
of them, and that parent and child 
cannot ſubſiſt together: The truth 
is, — the latter were ſecond thou- 
ghts of the poet, and their origi- 
nal was meant for expunction; but 
by a negligence ſimilar to that in 
Richard the ſecond” at 17, 7. both 
his drafts were left ſtanding, and 
ſo got into print: the copyers of 
which print in the folio, juſt diſ- 
cover'd the fitneſs of keeping only 
one draft; but (as in the other ex- 
ample) chose the worſt, and their 
choice is adher'd to. A large por- 
tion of this ſcene and the next falls 
under the diſcipline of those licen- 
tious curtailers often mention'd : 
among the reſt, what they do with 
this paſſage is worth noting by 
those who are curious. Several 
little expreſſions of p. 63. that may 


be deem'd errors, but which in the 


editor's eye are not ſo clearly, are 
provided for in the Reading: the 


only certain correction in it, that 
at I. 14, came from the Oxford 
copy; the other baniſbment after 
it had the authority of 4*. A. . 
The Revisal, and it's fore- runner 
the © Canons,” in ſetting forth ſome 
extravagances of the work which 
they are concern'd in, belonging 
to these pages, have explanations 
of the places remark'd upon that 
may be of uſe to ſome readers 
but the attender, and the profici- 
ent in Shakeſpeare's language, will 
ſcarce want them : A line toward 
their end, and one at 66, g, were 
made metrical—one by this editor, 
the latter by four before him. 

2. 


71, | | | 
O, now I would they had chang'd 


voices too /] The reason of her 4h 


in this line is given in two that 
follow, which have not been ſeen 
ſince the time of the firſt modern; 
we have now no occasion to col- 
let it by inference, as those gen- 
tlemen did who have defended 
* would & had” againſt wot & have 
of the fourth and fifth moderns; 
neither ſhould there be ſuch occa- 
Sion, for a preceding /me ſay (of 
which this is copy) Th 5 
direct. The wy is an execration 
indeed; but in gentler form, as 
ſuited the ſpeaker ; and leads (ſee- 
mingly) to a diſcovery of the occa- 
sion of that ſaying which is the 
line's introduction: A fable was 
ſometime current, — that the art, 
for priding herſelf overmuch in her 
Pp 
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fine pipe, was puniſh'd with the 
exchange the line ſpeaks of ; the 
moral of ſuch a fable would be 
like that concerning the peacock's 
legs: this is Juliet's allusion; who, 
in her anger for the /ar#'s interrup- 
tion, wiſhes her the ugly voice of 
the toad as well as the ugly eyes 
ſhe was before puniſh'd with. Her 
"hunts-up” (which ſee explain'd in 
the Ghfjary) is the ſong of this 
lark, with which ſhe, the morn- 
ing 's herald, awakens him. . I this 
ber late fitting up, or ber early ris- 
ing ? is the ſenſe of Juliet's ex- 
preſſions at 72, 8; and“ procures her 
hither is — procures her coming 
hither : In 73. are ſome deſign'd 
ambiguities thrown into her firſt 
ron which the pointing diſco- 
vers to us, but are not of easy con- 
veyance from the mouth of an ut- 
terer; one of it's periods receives 

thaps a neceflary improvement 
by what is found in the Readings” 
belonging to Il. 11. there,” which 
moderns reject at 29. of that page, 
is doubly neceflary ; in that we ſee 
it repeated, (1. 31.) and in aiding 
to move the theſis from *7hee” on 
which it's fall were improper. Her 
expreſſions in 74. (I. 30.) are again 
deſignedly obſcuriſh, to take off the 
offence in them: their ſenſe, — No, 
fir, you have in me no dau- 
ghter, but a thankful one you have; 
and thereupon enſue reasons. The 
reply to this has been corrupted 
both by old and new copies in two 
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ſeveral parts of it, the Readings” 
ſhewing how and by whom: one 
of these parts (line the third) is by 
reſtorers made regular, having a 
Why before Miſtreſs,” which robs 
it of all it's beauty : and another 
we lose at Il. 27, in modern copies, 
by means that are ſet forth in the 
* Readmgs;” which loſs, a little kn- 
owledge of characters, and a little 
collating join'd, had prevented. For 
a proper opening to a ſpeech in the 
page after, (ſpeech the firſt) we are 
driven to 4*. A, that of copies af- 
ter (which ſee) being the contrary 
every way: from the fame quarto 
are three readings ſelected in lines 
following, which, if not of ſuch 
neceſſity as the other, are yet ap- 
parent improvements. The N arls's 
ſingular epithet at 77, 15. (which 
the Oxford copy makes= Feen) is 
fully vindicated by one of the diſ- 
conſolate Thisbe's at 71, 17. of the 
n. n. d. . There is ſome diffic- 
ulty about the place of this ſcene : 
The greater part of moderns make 
two of it, calling one the Garden, 
the other Juliet's Chamber ; and, 
for this purpose, there is coin'd 
by them an Exeunt at the end of 
p- 71, and in the page following 
a Re- entry of Juliet: But the ex- 
preſſions towards the ſcene's beg- 
inning, that, at firſt-view, beſpeak 
an action ſub dio, will bear another 
eonſtruction; and those c/onds,” 
and that "Pomegranate tree, may be 
pointed. at through a window, to 
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which the fpeakers are gather'd, 
expecting parting: under this con- 
ſtruction presentation is easy, 
and the ſcene diſburthen'd of their 
division. All it's flight amendments 
are old, the laſt excepted at 77, 13. 
81, 26. 
In thy beſt robes uncover d on the 
Bier, |Follow'd by a line written ha- 
ſtily, and retraction deſign d for it, 
that may be ſeen in the Reading. 
and, in ſeeing it, will be ſeen with 
amazement (if any blindneſs of ed- 
itors can now amaze) that to this 
palpable overſight of the poet him- 
ſelf and his firſt printer, no eye has 
been open but that of his Oxford e- 
ditor only. Probably, there are yet 
in this page two lines (the 18, and 
19.) that owe their appearance in 
it to miſtake likewise ; the topick 
is full without them, and to the pe- 
riod they are injurious, it closes bet- 
ter at He: add to this, that ſuch 
close precludes a vicious repeating; 
and that the epithet u (1. 
20.) has relation to the words of 
that close, rather than those that 
follow : Both lines are parcel of the 
numerous omiſſions of the modern 
ſpoken of laſt and his original the 
ſecond; nor do they even appear 
below in their copies, as rejections 
ſometimes do in this play, but leſs 
frequently than in others. These 
ſpeeches, this and Juliet's before 
it, are ſtrangely patch'd by them 
with lines fetch'd from the imper- 
fect old quarto without any neceſ- 
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ſity; and the patchwork is fallen- 
in with, in part, by their two aſſo- 
ciates. «> That elliptical mode of 
ſpeaking at 83, 15.1s common, and 
a beauty in free diſcourſe : In 85. 
we have beauties that are ſometh- 
ing related to it, but of a higher 
kind; for, but those elliptical brea- 
kings-off in that fine 1 h, no- 
thing could have painted ſo well a 
mind ſo agitated: two attempts are 
made by the ſpeaker, to ſay what 
would be her ſtate if the /v'd; but 
the horrors of her condition in- 
trude on her, and her thread is 
twice broke ere this point is con- 
cluded. A word in one of her ex- 
curſions ( mandrakes,” I. 23.) is by 
negligence of printers depriv'd of 
what ſhould mark it a genitive, 
and the line is made nonſenſe : 
reſtore the word it's apoſtrophe, 
and the line's conſtruction is this; 
—And what with /hrieks hke the 
ſhrieks of mandrakes torn out of the 
earth : What mandrakes are, may 
be ſeen in the © G/2fary,” under — 
Mandragora; and popular ſuperſti- 
tion has ſaid of them what is faid 
in that line and the next ; giving 
them a human form in their roots, 
a voice when torn up, and a moſt 
dread effe& on that voice's hearers: 
there was perhaps deſign in incul- 
cating this notion, for the root is 
a ſtrong poison. The ſpeech, in 4*. 
A, is of 18. lines only; and those, 
weak ones: yet has this ſkeleton 
of a ſpeech preserv d to us, luckily, 
WW 


18 
a line that makes the true one's 
conclusion worthy the other parts 
of it : The unworthy conclusion 
of copies after it, ſee in the Read- 
W The few triffling defects 
of three ſcenes overpaſſ'd, and one 
of a ſcene that's coming, (ſcene V.) 
were found amended to hand; but 
in that ſcene, —neither the addreſs 
of ſome part of it, nor the ſenſe of 
another part, are diſcoverable out 
of this copy: Vide, in other copies, 
the pointing of 87, 1; and the di- 
rections before it, following the 
ſervants' entry. Se | 
as | 89, 46. oye 
confuston's cure liver not | In these 
. confusions.] The import of which 
is These confus'd exclamations 
are no cure for your grief's confu- 
sion, confusion rising from grief: 
and ſo the place's amender, the 
third modern, explains it: who, in 
doing ſo, ſpeaks of what he has 
done more exultingly than there is 
cause; for, certainly, the effecting 
this cure was nothing hard. To 
him too we owe the filling- up 
word in I. 24; and might have 
ow d, had he pleas'd, the emenda- 
tion before it in I. 1; for, in very 
truth, it presents itſelf with as gr- 
eat readineſs as the others to an 
conſiderer: the words /%e leaving 
are an ablative caſe abſolute, imp- 
orting — when life leaves us, and 
the parent of this conceit is — the 
Leave before it; but as this diſ- 
covery was a work of great thou- 


likelihood of ſuc 


ded, the c 
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ght, the part chosen by him, was 
—falling- in with the modern be- 
fore him; in whose copy, and (of 
courſe) in those after it, that ſpeech 
is cut off abruptly at ſon-in-law.” 
This ſcene, by those who make 
it a ſcene, (for the two firſt do not, 
their Exit before it being of Cap- 
ulet only) is call'd Juliet C ham- 
ber ; the direction after it being 
Juliet on a Bed. Re-enter Nurſe.— 
and there ends our afiiſtance: How 
competent for the purpose which 
ſuch directions ſhould anſwer, let 
their readers determine ; and their 
judgment concerning place may be 
eſtimated by a ſmall reflection up- 
on the fitneſs of introducing a large 
company, with a train of fidlers 
and ſervants at heel, into a lady's 
bed- chamber: an adjoining room 
to it 1s barely ſufferable, but that 
the action requires; and the door 
between being ſhut, and the com- 
pany withdrawn, we may (with 
ſtrong winking) juſt admit a ſmall 
h a ſcene's paſſing 

in it as ſucceeds that withdrawing. 
How the ſpeech in which the 
Nurſe takes her leave of us, and that 
peech's reply, are to be apprehen- 
aracter of the lady inſ- 

tructs us ſufficiently; and this ſame 
character, join'd to a conſulting the 
"Gloſſary" in the article Ref, exp- 
lains her metaphor's tendency in p. 
87. The abrupt enterer after her (1. 
51 has two ſpecific names given 
im in old editions; in ſome Peter, 


1 
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in the elder Will Kemp ; and by 
combining these circumſtances, we 
are let into a little piece of ſtage hi- 
ſtory which the curious may like to 
know. We have ſeen the Nurſe's 
wise man call'd — Peter ; and may 
ſee, in many of the copies juſt-men- 
tion'd, the ſame name us'd for Ro- 
meo's man in the entry at 97; and 
Balthazar, his name in ſome oth- 
ers, ſerves for a diſtinction in all of 
them of the two fighting ſerving- 
men who come in at p. 5: Laying 
all these matters together, and ad- 
ding to them the knowledge of that 
ſtage's penuriouſneſs, it is the edi- 
tor's opinion that these four cha- 
racters had a ſingle presenter, and 
that that presenter was Kemp; of 
the fighting ſervingman firſt, next 
of the Nurſe's man, then the witty 
ſervant in this ſcene, and Baltha- 
zar laſt. The wit of this his third 
character, and that of his anſwerer, 
lyes ſo deep in ſome places, (as at 
91, 12. and the line after it) tis 
paſt the editor's fathoming;. but as 
to giving the gleek, (I. 11.) that 


may have been a phrase of the 


time, importing — biting a perſon, 
for gleek is a ſcoff. What his beart's 
ease, and what his other. Italick 
words in 1. 4, the. words accompa- 


nying ſhew : his ſecond begins a 


ditty of Surrey's, as is recollected 
juſt now; his firſt, unknown; but 


in another ſong after it, he is again 


traceable; for the words there are 


_ the property (as is thought with 


good reason) of a M. Richard Ed- 
wardes, poet and play-wright, and, 
withal, maſter of the children of 
her majeſty's chapel, those ©/;ztle ey- 
aſes,” who, with their brethren the 
children of Paul's, carry d all be- 


fore them, as we have it in © Ham- 


let ;” hence the grudge of our Po- 
et, and this wipe on their conduc- 
tor or teacher for his allitterating 
humour: the present ſingular flow- 
er of it ſhould have arrided it's 
author much ; for he is a ſecond 
time grip d with griefs, and with 
greedy griefs there, in his fragi- 


call Commedie (for ſuch is it's ti- 
tle) of Damon and Pithias; and 


this too is remember'd by Shake- 
ſpeare, at 12, 3 & 71, 18. of his 
mn. n. d. both are given in the 
School, this, and the banter'd ſong 
in his tragedy ; one among his 
play's extracts, and the former a- 
mong those of a choice poetical. 
miſcellany, intitbhd - Paradiſe of 
dainty Deviſes.” The ſong here, 
(which the wag repeats firſt, and 
then gives you 1n tune as he turns 
his back. to go out) together with 
a ſentence that follows it beginn- 
ing 92, 4, has been handed down 
to us maim'd by old and ne cop- 
ies; how, the Readings” will ſnew: 
But here again 4*. A: has befriend- 
ed us, whose reading's truth is 
prov'd diverſly; by it's grammar, 
it's rime's completion, and it's ac- 
cordance (in all eſſentials) with the + 
original couplet, for. that. is it. 
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form: The ſentence mention'd a- 
bove which that quarto preserv'd 
to us, the ſecond modern was ſtr- 
uck with, and it deſcends to those 
after him: but the ſong, as it is 
now read, 'we are not to look for 
in them, for it eſcap'd their leader; 
as did the ſentence in part, for it's 
* ſeldom” is — no. 
92, 18. 

Vn truſt &c.] ſeep here is, 

t ſleep presents to us, dreams; 
and this ſpeaker has given as his 
opinion elſewhere, (21, 2.) that 
they have often much truth in th- 
em; hence his words in this 
age, — "truth of lee h but the dr- 


eams of his laſt night's fleep being 


of the © flattering” kind, (as he in- 
terprets them) flattering his wiſh- 
es, he checks his diſposition to 
credit them, give them entire cre- 
dence, with an- VI may truſt, in 
which (at firſt) is repugnancy. «> 
What Romeo is made to utter at 
93, 10. imports a ſober renounc- 
ing of life ; the words are ſpoken 
at evening, and in a ſtreet, the eye 
and arm of the ſpeaker directed 
upwards to the objects deny d by 
him i. e. renounc'd: his words and 
his demeanour that follow are cor- 
reſpondent with this ſobriety, and 
contradictory wholly to that wild 
rant which the ſecond modern fet- 
ches from 4*. A. and bequeaths to 
His brethren. v. Readings.” . The 
' moſt obvious amendment of the 
corruption in 94. is, undoubtedly, 
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that receiv d by it now; but fare 
within has been chosen, and hang 
retain'd in the next line which has 
weakeſt authority: grammar is here 
deſignedly treſpaſſ'd on (if, in truth, 
it be treſpaſs) for the ſake of a gr- 
eater beauty; the two ſubſtantives 
in each of these lines are conſider'd 
as one, intimating — that they are 
never found ſeperate, * oppreſſion ” 
cleaving to need,” and © contempt * 
to beggary; a juſt and noble idea, 
which alteration deprives us of. 
The word © account” in that page, 
I. a, ſeems to have ſo engroſſ'd the 
attention of modern editors, that 
conſtruction eſcapes them: their 
ſemicolon at h , robs the line of 
it's verb, which is catter d; com- 
mon to all the predicates follow- 
ing pots, bladders,” &c. and these 
boxes account, which is — reck'n- 
ing; by a metaphor — liſt, an arr- 
ang'd reck'ning. 


97, I. 
Par. Sweet flower, &c.] This 


hemiſtich's firſt line appears, with 


ſome variation, in 4*.. A+ to it ſuc- 
ceeds the following couplet,— S7w- 
eete Tombe that in thy circuite dojt 
containe,| The perfect modell of etern- 
ite: and upon that, four lines wh- 
ich have bad the preference with 
moderns, introduc'd by the fecond, 
in whose copies they may be ſeen: 
they are poverty itſelf as well in 
thought as expreſſion, but there 


ſtop; for the nonſenſe of adorning 
à tomò with funeral obſequies the in- 
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troducer muſt own, his copy's line 
being this, — With funerall praiſes 
doo adorne thy Tombe. It is not con- 
tended, that the hexaſtich reſtor'd 
is of great beauty; but it is of 
greateſt authority, no leſs than of 
all the authentic copies, and brea- 
ths a little the elegy. But compa- 
riſon was not the cause of produc- 
ing it; the inducement to that was 
that it gave occasion, now at the 
piece's end, to put the critical rea- 
der upon remarking that gentle- 
man's method in modelling things 
to his fancy ſo frequently as he has 
done : — this is from the old edition, 
and his is not in the old edition, are 
for ever occurring in him; when 
the lines he gives us from thence, 
are given as are those of this paſſ- 


age, (often worſe) alter d and par- 


tially; and the lines or ſpeeches 
diſplac'd by him, are in parts of 
this tragedy where that copy of his 
is a meer ſkeleton and has ſcarce 
the form of the true one: But 
words can ill convey a conception 
of the unfairneſs of his proceding, 
and those who have follow'd him, 
in all it's extent : collation muſt 
do it; and, to that end, it were 
expedient that copies of this his 
quarto were multiply'd by reprin- 
ting: and when that was doing, 
the other plays of this Author wh- 


ich ſtand in the ſame predicament. 


with this © Romeo and Julict” of 
1597, — as his © Henry the fifth" of 
1600 ;. his © Contention of York and 


1s ſeen at the 
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Lancaſter” of the ſame year; his 
Merry Wrves of Windſor" of 16023 
and his © Tammy of the Shrew” of 
1607, if it can be had,—ſhould be 
reprinted likewise: a few impreſ- 
ſions will ſerve, and a ſmall vol- 
ume hold them, but they ſhould 
be given with all exactneſs. 


99, 1. 

T do defy thy conjuration,] A high- 
ly proper amendment for 96, 24. 
was pick'd firſt by the gentleman 
lately animadverted on, out of what 


is there call'd—his quarto; and here 


it lends us another, but ſomething 


corrupted: the printer of 4*. a. cor- 


rupted it further, making it what 
ge's bottom; out 
of which: ſprang what murders the 
verſe, (v. Readings.” and notwith- 
ſtanding is follow'd : A few triffl- 
ing corrections follow this new one 
in ſubſequent pages; and of them 
too, the two that come laſt are new 
likewise. > The obſcure and in- 
deed ambiguous expreſſions, J. 23, 
ſignify — Lye thou there, dead man, 
interr d by another dead man, mean- 
ing himſelf ; the thought's levity 
ſtrikes upon the ſpeaker, and is 
cause of the observation that fol- 
lows, which is meant it's apology: 
it difpleas'd certain moderns, (the 
ſecond & fourth) and perhaps puz- 
zl'd them; ſo of eight lines, com- 
mencing 1. 20, nought remains in 
their copies but a ſentence pick d 
out of them, — For here lyes Fuli- 
et.” Reference to a note ought. 
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to have been ſeen at the bottom of 
p. 100, according to method; for 
in copies down to the ſecond mo- 
dern we have both I will believe 
and ſhall I believe, the firſt ending 
it's ſeventh line. How this chanc'd 
in the manuſcript, is nothing hard 
to conjecture; and if the Mf. had 
it, it is ſeldom that Shakeſpeare's 
preſſes are unfaithful: to errors, in 
their commencement or afterwards, 
and ſo this is retain d by them : — 
But a moſt egregious one present- 
ly, following © Depart again in l. 
I 3» by ſome rare adventure is diſ- 
charg'd from two quarto's ; 4*. c. 
firſt, (which is carly, though date- 
leſs) and afterwards, d: a view of 
it in the Readings” is of itſelf ſuf- 


ficient to prove it a kindred error 
with that in 1. 7, and with others 
before it; but exceeding any in 
magnitude, and in difficulty of aſ- 
certaining it's origin. More and 
better directions than are beſtow d 
on't by moderns, were wanted the 
ſcene throughout; the action is 
full convey'd by the present, and 
they rise out of the words : — And 
with this may end the defence, and 
alſo the e gra (the only poi- 
nts, properly, that an editor is con- 
cern'd in) of the text of Romeo 
and Juliet :” a play widely celebra- 
ted; but in which are ſtrangely u- 
nited the extreams of greatneſs and 
littleneſs, in conceptions, and in 


their dreſs. 


th 
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"NOTES 
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INDUCTION. |] Jonſon, and his 
antagoniſt Dekker, Marſton, and 
ſome others, have given us what 
are call'd in their printed pieces— 
Inductions; but are rather Prologues 
in dialogue, introductory of the 
drama ſucceding, and ending when 
that opens: That of this comedy 
is of a kind wholly different: the 
perſonages of it being indeed an 
audience, before whom the play is 


perform'd ; who fit it out, and re- 
mark on it; and withdraw, or arc 
withdrawn, at it's end. Of inter- 
mediate collocutions given to these 
inductors, we have but one frag- 
ment left, (that in p. 21.) and no 
final one, in the genuine comedy : 


but from out another play bearing 


this title, of which account is gi- 
ven in the © Introdu#ion's” beginn- 


ing, (p. 2.) a final and two inter- 
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mediate ones were pick'd by the 
ſecond modern, who had the for- 
tune to meet with it, and incorpo- 
rated with the firſt play, for which 
we owe him our thanks ; for the 
abſurdity of ſetting on foot a diſt- 
inct action, dropping it ſuddenly, 
and bringing it to no conclusion, 
as in that firſt, is remov'd by it 
partially : Whence this deformity 
in the player editors' copy, and in 
one which was printed from it — 
the quarto of 31, we can only con- 
jecture; and the likelieſt that has 
offer d, is this: that this action's 

rogreſs and iſſue, after the inter- 
ocution in p. 21, was manag'd by 
impromptu's of ſome comedian of 
eminence, (Kemp, for inſtance) and 
others inſtructed by him; vary d 
from night to night, and never 
pen d, fo that the houſe- copy had 
them not: But be this as it may; 
their play's readers ought to have 
been firniſh'd with ſomething, and 
it's present ones muſt; a ſomething 
reasonably fit for them is found in 
the afore- mention'd modern, and 


. 12. 
* * 
21, 1. 21,35" 
J% 45. 45.45 
4. 68. 57: 
gth, 87. 64. 
94. 94. 75 
. p· 


To remark on their acts' divisi- 
on, or defend the present division, 
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out of him tis tranſplanted, it's 
type marking it an addition. To 
the words of that modern we have 
been moſt faithful, but not to his 
words' position; for which, and 
for another unfaithfulneſs, (as ſome 
may call it) we expect the judici- 
ous publick's approof, and not their 
cenſure:—Tertius, quartus, & quin- 
tus, (but no Actus ſecundus) appear 
in all old editions; how plac'd, a 
ſcheme ſucceding will ſhew; the 
conſiderers of which ſcheme, tis 
thought, will join with the editor 
in pronouncing ſuch division a no- 
thing, and the play undivided: all 
the moderns have done it, the firſt 
excepted who abides by his folio ; 
but for a firſt act's conclusion, fix- 
es upon the firſt interlocutory (in 
him, the only one) at p. 21, which 
makes an act of nine pages. Here 
is their acts' division, and alſo that 
of this editor, whose pages are the 
direction for each editor's ſeveral. 
ly ; and the place of each interlo- 
cutory is denoted by ſmaller figures 
adjoining those in the columns. 


12. 12. I2. 
* * * * 
31. D. 31.9% 31. 21 

45.0% 45. P“ E A 
57 57 4+ 

81. 75. 68,59 78. 

94 94. 94. 

t & w. o. * 


were a work of any 4a and ſuper- 
fluous : the editor has but taken a 


Qq 
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liberty that muſt be taken, and 
was taken before him; who have 
beſt behav'd themſelves in it, he or 
they, let the publick determine ; 
they have now the means in their 
hands, through his furniſhing: U- 
pon one act division and one only, 
and two added interlocutions, it 
will be right to dilate a little; and 
the reader may look to have it ac- 
cordingly, in ſuch place as 1s pro- 


per. 
3, 9- | 
T muſt go fetch tbe third-borough.] 


Remote as third is from head, 
there is neceſſity for the exchange, 
which came from the third mod- 
ern; the reply is built upon ird, 
owes it's whole ſtock of wit to it, 
and even it's meaning : The com- 
pound (which ſee explain'd in the 
Gloſſary ) is a corruption, as ſuit- 
2 fifth in AED that has 
enrich'd this ſhort dialogue; for it's 
Richard is put for William, fe 
fa” for cęſſa, paucas pallabris for 
pocas palabras, and Feronimy for 
Jeronimo. A famous play of the 
time, the © Spaniſh Tragedy, part 
the ſecond, is twice play d upon 
by the Poet in the ſpeeches refer'd 
to; his Spaniſh, (but not corrup- 
ted in that) and his Go by, Jeroni- 
my,” as both from it, as it's extracts 
will ſhew : of the latter, Jeronimo 
(the piece's hero) is ſpeaker, upon 
a ridiculous occasion; and his exp- 
reſſions anſwering it, the wits took 
hold of them, and G0 by, Jeronimo, 


FJeroni 
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became a phrase almoſt hackney'd 
for- putting a perſon off, which is 


Sly's application of it: the third 


modern has amaſſ'd a number of 
paſſages from poets who have made 
themſelves merry with it, as Sha- 
keſpeare has here. That modern's 
opinion concerning the ſentence af- 
ter has been ſpoke of in a note to 
E. L.“ (63, 17.) where we had it 
before: there was thought then of 
enlarging on his opinion in this 
place; which we now perceive nee- 
dleſs, and ſhall only present the 
reader with those words of Jero- 
nimo which he conceives to have 
been banter'd in these ;=What Out- 
cry calls me from my naked Bed? It 
had been fair in him to. have ack- 
nowledg'd his following the quar- 
to in it's omiſſion of (S.) which in 
all before him, but that, preceeds 
:” See the Readings ;” 
and, in them, what (S.) ſignify'd 
probably, but the place is not bet- 
ter'd by it. > A fitter verb for 
4, 2. (and a verb it muſt have) or 
fitter metrical ſuppliments in two 
places after it, (5, 19 & 6, 5.) than 
each receives in this copy, will ſc- 
arce be found: two of them are 
borrow'd; © Leech” from the fourth 
and fifth, and © poor from those 
moderns who moſtly follow each 
other the firſt, ſecond, and fourth. 

| 6. 17. 

. ©; I tomkh, Ce. The latter 
wordg of 1. 12. are ſpoken of the 
ſecond player, and l'. 14. and foll- 
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owing te him, as the breaks indi- 
cate; in this line his companion 
replies for him, and old copies pre- 
fix a name to it Sincłlo: the ſame 
name is given one of the huntsmen 
who ſurprize poor king Henry in 
the third act of his third part; and 
what the third modern ſays of this 
player Sinchlo, it is likely holds as 
true of the huntsman, — that the 
presenter's name was what we ſee 
in both places; an inferior, as are 
the parts that were given him, and 
therefore not in the liſt of actors 
that follows the commendatory po- 
ems in each folio: It is ſuggeſted 
too by the afore-mention'd mod- 
ern, that the Soto the line ſpeaks 
of is meant of a character ſo deno- 
minated in Fletcher's © Women pl- 
eas d. The page opposite has in 
it a ſupplementary word at J. 7. 
which we owe to the ſecond mod- 
ern originally; and at 20. his ſuce- 
eſſors appear all very confident that 
this“ muſt be twice: But what oc- 
casion that the Lord and his ſerv- 
ant ſhould be both in a tale? yet a 
ſpeech of that ſervant's at the bot- 
tom of p. 10. is their change's foun- 
dation: what they do at the line's 
conclusion (v. © Readings”) is bet- 
ter grounded, and ſhould perhaps 
have been follow'd. Beſides the 
three collocutions fetch'd from the 
ſecond modern, which this edition 
adopts as of greateſt neceſſity, oth- 
ers are found in him and his foll- 
owers, (taken, as he informs, from 
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the ſame quarto) which certainly 
have no ſuch plea for admittance, 
nor any good one indeed: being 
made by them a part of these pa- 
ges, (6, and ſome following ones) 
their proper place is this note; that 
readers, having judgments to exer- 
cise, may pronounce on them as 
they like. And firſt, at world in 
p. 6. (I. 30.) comes a ſpeech in th- 
em before which ſtands (2. Player) 
and is this; = © Go get a diſhclout 
to make clean your ſhoes, [To the 
other] and I'll ſpeak for the prop- 
erties. Exit Player. My lord, we 
muſt have a ſhoulder of mutton 
for a property, and a little vinegar 
to make our devil roar.”—At p. I, 
the Lord and his attendants' A- 
men is follow'd by = © Sly. By th' 
maſs I think I am a lord indeed. 
What is thy name? Man. Simon, 
an't pleaſe your honour. Sly. Sim? 
that's as much as to ſay Simeon or 
Simon; put forth thy hand and fill 
the pot.” upon which follows the 
Lady's entry, and then — Sly. I 
thank thee,” &c. At 12, 2. Sly's 
Madam wife” is preceded by = 
Come fit down on my knee. Sim, 
drink to her.” and his” come now to 
bed,” l. 7, is follow'd by another — 
Sim, drink to her.” — Such are 
their additions, form and all, as the 
importer has given them; who will 
perhaps be thought to diſplay the 
ſame taſte in them, that his next 
ſucceſſor has done in ſome of his 
fetching from out another like qu- 
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arto for his m. w. of W.“ 
11, 13. * 
and old John Naps of Greece,] This 


paſſage's emendation, which ſee in 
the © Readings,” appear'd firſt in a 
note of the third modern's as a 
correſpondent's conjecture, which 
he rightly calls reaſonable ;” but 
he gives his reasons for not diſtur- 
bing the text, and they prevail with 
the editor; namely," that, in the 
Neighbourhood of Wincot and Bur- 
ton - heath, there might be ſome 
Village call'd Greece or Grey's.'— 
Hamlet, or diſtrict within a vill- 
ge, had been his properer term, 
for a Village is. traceable; but 
ſuch parts of ane have often names 
that are periſhable, as being given 
from humour, and ſuch might be 
—"Greece.” Wincot is in Stratford's 
vicinity, where the memory of the 
ale - houſe ſubſiſts ſtill: and the 
tradition goes that twas often re- 
sorted to by Shakeſpeare for the 
ſake of diverting himſelf with a 
fool who belong'd to a neighbour- 
ing mill. = From the time of Sly's 
ſwallowing the bait, which is in 
p. 10, to his ſeating himſelf for the 
play, his talk runs in heroicks; 
except in one place, where the mat- 
ter diſpenſes with. them: but we 
have {till a line in p. 12. (I. 2.) that 
is defective in it's beginning; wh- 
ich happen'd, as is now conceiv'd 


by the editor, from dropping what 


is. often ſignificant of a clowniſh 
aſſent after information, the in- 


terjection Humph which he wa- 
uld therefore reſtore: it is leſs a 
word than a ſound, and that a ſtif- 
fl'd one, which might be cause of 
it's dropping. The three amend- 
ments that follow are of a fort that 
aſks no proving, having certainty 
on the face of them: the ſpeech in 
which ſtands the laſt, wears in mo- 
derns the form that old ones have 
given it, that is—prose, as do oth- 
ers of Sly's uttering. before and af- 
ter it; and it's firſt line, four of 
them ſtop and read in this mann- 
er; Marry, I will ; let them play; 


us it not a Commodity? 


13 14 

J am arriv'd Ne. Padua being a 
city of Lombardy, and the ſpea- 
ker in Padua, in muſt have been 
Shakeſpeare's preposition, and for 
his printer's; nor is it fit even for 
him, arriving for a place being no 
phrase with Engliſhmen. Piſa, the 
ſpeaker's birth- place, and that of 
his father, is in the Florentine ter- 
ritories ; was a univerſity, as was 


Padua; but of leſs renown than 


the latter, circumſtances that are 
alluded - to in the ſpeech's conclu- 
sion: The bringing-up at Florence 
was a conſequence of the father's 
profeſſion, Italy, and that city par- 
ticularly, being once the ſtaple of 
commerce; it's de Medici rose from 
it : Where this commerce of the 
father's is ſpoke of, the lines were 
injur'd by printers in punctuation 
and otherwise: their present read- 
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ing and pointing carry conviction 
with them ; if ſenſe and grammar 
can give it, and withal — metre : 
they are of the fourth modern's 
ſettling ; bating that his“ Bentivs- 
i” has only a ſemicolon, which is 
too ſmall a ſtop. Two of the ſp- 
eech's phrases are hazarded, ap- 
ply” in 3o, and*/erve” in 26 ; but 
both are Shakeſperian, and we ſee 
readily what is intended by them. 
All this precision reſpeCting I- 
taly, her manners, and territories, 
the Poet gather d from Thomas: 
whose Hiftory would not have 
tempted him much, nor afforded 
much pleasure to him, had he not 
been at leaſt thus far converſant 
with the language of that country 
as to be incapable of committin 

ſuch faults in it as he is in all pla- 
ces made to do, and among the reſt 
in p. 14. which editions let pats. 
The right ement in 16, and 
the filling- up of two metrical br- 
eaches in p. 15, (the two firſt) be- 
long to the Oxford editor; that in 
14. his predeceſſor diſcover'd: The 
one amendment before it, (I. 13.) 
we have fall'n- in with unwilling- 
ly, though tis found in all mod- 
erns: tis not the phrase that is u- 
sual, and ſeems withal a corrupti- 
on that derives itſelf from another 
er talk following; in ſhort, the 
multitude's — chop, which they al- 
ways annex to "/ogick,” pleases bet» 
ter. > The ſpeech of Gremio in 
15. (J. 19.) has a more natural in- 


ow, — 
des, which are applicable no oth- 
er way. 


27 
troduction than here in the fourth 
modern's copy, by a change in the 
ſpeech before it which ſee in the 
© Readings :* but © Their” in 16, (I. 
29.) which all the moderns corr- 
upt and make Our, is a right rea- 


ding; and Their love is = the love 
of father and daughter; his in ad- 
mitting ſuit to Bianca, and hers in 
encouraging it: for ſo much we 
may gather from words that foll- 


aur cute 6 dough on both 


215 i. 

So would J. Kc. It is not clearer 
that printers before the moderns 
had corrupted this would, making 
it as below, than that the whole 
of this ſpeech is injur'd as well in 
moderns as them by making it pr- 
ose: the ſpeech after it wears in all 
old editions it's verſe form, and 
the firſt modern keeps it ; but that 
too loses it in the reſt, and even 
the rime of these ſpeeches was not 
ſufficient to awaken a poetical edi- 
tor to a diſcovery that ſo openly'of- 
fers itſelf though rime had been: 
for prose has it's numbers, and the 
ear feels them; but the numbers of 
these ſpeeches are not those of any 
prose whatſoever. Their rime is of 
the whimsicaleſt, and next to none 
in one couplet; but we ſee this 
elſewhere, and both there and here 
in that whimsicalneſs lyes the pla- 
ces' chief humour: foreign and dead 


languages are made to bend. and: 
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contribute to it, and Engliſh mea- 
sures and rimes appear in those i- 
dioms; as in a page before this, 
(p. 18.) where a ſentence of Ter- 
ence is molded into a riming ſix- 
foot heroick, and a while after (p. 
22.) comes a riming Italian coup- 
let in Engliſh dogrel. The dogrel 
of this ſpeech is lame without the 
letter in Gothic before faith, and 
it's rime's ſhadow requir d a read- 


ing of company; thus alter d, the 


ſpeech proceeds as well in both ar- 


ticles as do many in other places. 
<> But why ſhould we expect a di- 
ſcovery of these difficult measures, 
when even those of the common 
heroio are not ſeen into through 
diſguises of the ſlighteſt kind poſ - 
ſible which chance has thrown o- 
ver them? meaner in 20, 3. is not 
barely a hurt to measure, it is alſo 
to ſenſe; and the now rejected 
words in 1; , are ſuperfluous and a 
clog on it; yet they and the com- 
ive too keep their places, and 

y one editor (the fourth) ſtrange 
courſes are taken to make a verſe 
to his liking: among other expe- 
dients, colour d in f. 5. is diſch- 
arg d by him; through which, we 
lose a trait of antiquity; for it was 
these matters that formerly diſtin- 
guiſh'd maſters and ſervants, blue 
or {ad and grave colours (among 
foreigners black) being the wear 
of the latter, and of maſters the 
gayer ones. . Againſt reason, and 
againſt authority too, and without 


notice, is that only interlocution of 
the genuine comedy which ſtands 
at this ſcene's- end, remov'd. to that 
of the next ſcene by the four latter 
moderns : the very words of it 


make againſt them, =" My lord, ti 


but begun; and their removal de- 
feats the Poet's deſign in placing it 
as he has done, namely - to take 
off by it a certain abruptneſs in the 
bringing- in of Petruchio, a new 
branch of action and unprepar d by 
him; a branch neceſſary to this his 
firſt act, (though detach'd from it 
by a modern, himſelf. a play - wri- 
gh) as being his action's main one, 
and ſuch act the proper place of it's 
ground-work's appearance. 

o 236" 2% .- 

But, in a fe,] A full ſtop at 
© few,” and none before it of any 
ſort, was this line's pointing down 
to the third modern: in him gr. 
ws has a comma, and his ſenſe of 
© but in a few” is—=except to a few; 
which, as a gentleman ſays of it, 
is juſt ſenſe: But is it language for 
Shakeſpeare's using? or, admitting 
that, could Petruchio, the easy Pe- 
truchio, paſs inſtantly from a 1en- 
timent (which, in him, ſhould be 
ſhort) to ſo abrupt an accoſt as that 
line makes him reason anſwers it 
1 and embraces, without 
a doubt, the ſenſe of the modern 
after him, which this pointing con- 
veys better than the ſemicolon at 
grows of his using. Half this pa- 
ge's dialogue, and near the whole 
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of the laſt, is, by the ſecond mod- 
ern and his conſtant follower in 
these matters — the fourth, cond- 
emn'd and thrown to the bottom : 
nothing remains in either, but the 
two firſt lines of p. 22, and Hort- 
enſio's Italian greeting; which laſt 
they print as prose, reading — ben, 
as do all their aſſociates: to two 
of those aſſociates, (the third & fifth 
moderns) was left the mending of 
© miftris,” and of the other Italian; 
but peepe was found mended in 
the rejecters: what makes verſe of 
ſome other lines towards that pa- 
ge's top, was put in by this editor. 
© rebus'd” in one of those lines, 
and '/eges in one below, (1. 30.) Are, 
like © rope- tricks,” which you will 
ſee in the Gloſſary, perverſions ſuit- 
ing the character: the firſt ſhews 
itſelf; but '/eges has eſcap'd editors, 
and may others; the word meant 
is— alledges. A word of p. 25. has 
been ill explain'd in that Gr: 
"keep,” (I. 22.) in writers of Shake- 
ſpeare's time, denoted the inner 
works of a caſtle ; ſome hill thr- 
own up within it and fortify'd, 
which the beſieg' d retir'd to when 
the outer works fail'd them, and 
in which the archives of the caſtle 
were lodg'd and it's chief treas- 
ure: the Schoal has many exam- 
ples of cep in that ſenſe; and that 
tis the paſſage's ſenſe, beſides the 
term reasure, hold indicates, wh- 
ich is pun'd upon in © cDντ ,.. 
The connection of words in p. 24, 


29 


. 10 & 11, is with what preceeds 
them; not with what they are fol- 
low d by, as in all editions till now. 
27, 8. 1051 

You are well met, &c.] Palpable 
verſe, and fo given in old editions, 
a flight miſplacing excepted tow- 
ards it's beginning; yet the ſecond 
modern gives it the form of prose, 
and 1s follow'd : the correction at 
head of it, and that by inſertion, 
are made with view to the langu- 
age not the measure, though that 
too is ſmooth'd by them ; which 


holds too of two other corrections 


made by inſertion in the page op- 
posite, for both the lines they be- 
long to are verſe without them: 
the page's other amendments, and 
one in this, came from moderns. 
„ Other faulty lines of this fort 
occur'd in p. 28, but ſtruck the 
fourth modern only: he is foll- 
ow'd in his correction of one of 
them, I. 2; but in 6, he has cho- 
sen to throw out Sir and keep 
Oh. His correction in 22. is indiſ- 
putable, and the modern after ac- 
cedes to it; as they both do to a- 
nother of like certainty in 1. 28, 
which they found in their prede- 
ceſſor. A moſt ſtrong example of 
the active ſignification of the verb 
to fear e itſelf at 24. of this 
page, through opposition of ano- 
ther te fear in the line following ; 
and another like it in p. 87. 


29, 5. | 
Gre. He that &c.] Where is. the 


30 


poſſibility that this ſpeech can have 

ten deſign'd for a ſervant who en- 
ters with the enquirer.? and'if not 
for him, then ſhould that word too 
be an error which closes the maſ- 
ter's anſwer: These are great err- 
ors, and as obvious as they are gr- 
eat; yet none are ſtruck with them 
but the author of the Revisal- 
what the cause of them the editor 
cannot pretend to gueſs, nor does 
that author; but that they are ſuch, 
there is yet a further conviction ri- 
sing out of the measure, which is 
dogrel and riming dogrel moſt fre- 
quently, with intermixture (as of- 
ten is) of heroicks, from the entry 
of these parties down to l. 23; now 
this measure ſubſiſts not with Bi- 
ondello,” (v. below.) but very well 
with ir, the word put for it now. 
Gremio's © Hark you, fir,” is occa- 
sion d by the other's turning Bis 
back as he were about to march 
off; and 'tis poſſible, that the word 
converted to fir, may be a call to 
keep cloſe to him, and a word ex- 
tra measure: in this caſe, the am- 
endment (which will ſtill be expe- 
dient) alters it's nature; and, from 
a word chang d, becomes a word 
inſerted. The page following has 
at it's beginning two of this ſort, 
their neceſſity evident; and after 
them two corrections, in l'. 8 and 
20, which moderns ſaw neceſſary: 
At it's bottom is one of ſome in- 
genuity which we owe to the third 
modern; the fourth follows it; as 
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the fifth had done probably, if a 
paſſion that often ſhews itſelf in 
him had not been prevalent then: 
in ſupport of the word amending, 
'twill be ſufficient to ſay of it that 
it has example in Shakeſpeare, wh- 
ich © contrive has not in the ſenſe 
that's contended for ; that even in 
that ſenſe, which (according to the 
adopter) is ſpend and wear out, 
contrive is not ſuited, unleſs foll- 
ow'd by—not © And quaſf carouses ” 
but In quaſfing carouses ; that con- 
vive is ſo admirably, as it's gloſſ- 
ary explication will ſhew; and that 
the phrase after it is a ſort of ex- 
plication itſelf, as is practiſ'd by 
the Poet at times when his term is 
not common. > * Fellows” (31, I.) 
is the ſpeaker's fellow - ſervants, as 
he takes them, Lucentio and Bion- 
dello; and what follows is neither 
couplet nor rime in former copies, 
as place demanded it ſhould be: 
See the other acts endings. 
| 31, 13. 

but for these other gawds,] mean- 
ing = the "ornaments of her perſ- 
on, ſays the place's firſt alterer, the 
third modern ; who rightly com- 
ments on "goods," as a term flat and 
idle. The latter words of 1. 28. 
needed not the tranſposition which 
they receive from the ſecond mo- 
dern, and which the reſt take up 
after him, envy,” accented as there, 
being of great frequency in writ- 


ings of that time: but what was 


done by them in 32, 13. is doubly 
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right; in that it eases the verſe, 
and prevents the faulty concurr- 
ence of two What's in ſpeeches ſo 
near together: What Catherine ſays 
of herſelf in that mended ſpeech, 
I. 1 5, is apply'd at this day to elder 
ſiſters who ſee their younger firſt 
marry'd; the ſaying after it we may 
remember from Beatrice in © N. a. 
a. u. at 18, 5. 
Jo 26.8 

Saving your tale, &c.] The ch- 
ange of neighbours to Neighbour,” 
and the pointing 's regulation in 1. 
31, were made by the third mod- 
ern, and follow'd (as they deserv'd) 
by those after him: Both were ob- 
vious enough,—the corruption, and 
the courſe to be taken with it: yet 
hardly more ſo, than that the reſt 
of that ſpeech, the ſpeech after it, 
and this other of Gremio's which 
is refer'd to, were no prose, (as late 
copies have -made them, and old 
ones partly) but good comic hero- 
icks ; diſfigur'd by more omiſſions 
than usual, and by other matters 
as flight, the work of printers or 
copyiſts: In the ſpeech quoted, no- 
thing wanted but breaking and the 
little word at it's end; Baccare 
(which ſee explain'd in the Ga- 
ry) accords with measure, and is 
happily brought in: *&maneſs,” in 
a line of the next page, (I. 2.) be- 
gat the Aindely that follow'd and is 
below; and the two corruptions 
belide it, were molt easy when me- 
tre was not perceiv'd: And that 

Vol. II. 


moderns ſhould not perceive it, is 
rather extraordinary; when the form 
of copies before them partly led to 
it; and metre every where elſe the 
ſcene throughout, ſhould have in- 
duc'd ſuſpicion, and drawn atten- 
tion on what approaches ſo near to 
it as these few ſpeeches did when 
the ſecond modern fat down to th- 
em: in him indeed, and ſtill more 
in his followers, verſe is oblitter- 
ated ; and not verſe only, but even 
ſenſe and conſtruction. > An add- 
reſs written upon the packet which 
is presented at the bottom of 34, 
accounts better for Baptiſta's firſt 
queſtion after accepting it, than a 
They greet privately” of ſome mo- 
dern editions: In what is given him 
next, they all depart from old co- 
pies, to the paſſage's injury, in joĩ- 
ning a member of 31. to the firſt 
of the line following; which line 
the present editor's caution has in- 
jur'd too, for it's © 4zow” ſhould be 
— knew These are the proofs : — 
firſt, the diſjundion, which has 
authority; for I know him well 
follows not reasonably a knowing 
him * by report : next, we find in 
following pages that this was no 
present knowledge, but a knowl- 
edge long paſt; as in 75, where the 
Pedant who perſonates Vincentio 
has put into his mouth a fine tale 
by Tranio, of which this diſtant 
knowledge is burthen; which tale 
takes readily with Baptiſta; and 
when his well-4nown * in- 
r 
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deed appears to him in p. 83, he is 
in danger of a commitment to pri- 
son as a cheat and impoſtor : Add 
to this, that Baptiſta's recognition 
of the two fathers, Petruchio and 
Lucentio's, is by this amendment 
diverſify d; that of Petruchio's run- 
ning in a term of the present time, 
for that his death was not known 
to him. The above correction was 
made at firſt reading, and put am- 
ong the conjecturals; but the text 
has claim to it, and into that it 
well deserves an advancement. A 
lame verſe was mended in 35. by 
this editor, and a lame ſenſe in that 
page (Il. 21.) by him of Oxford: 
the amendments of the two pages 
following need not to be aſſign d; 
but tis ſomething ſtrange of these 
editors, that in 25. of the firſt page 
they ſhould ſeperate ra/ea/” from 
© idler,” making raſcal a ſubſtant- 
we, when' the very next line offers 
what might have led them (at leaſt 
by analogy) to a perception of their 


miſtake. 

et 098, 1%, 1 

' Should b buz.| Here we 
lose a whole page of Shakeſpeare, 
and ſomething better, in the copies 
of the ſecond and fourth moderns, 
through those gentlemen's delica- 
ey, for other cause appears no wh- 
ere: and yet the weakeſt and idleſt 
of these baniſh'd flirts and rejoin- 
ders, which extend in them from 
this ſpeech to that at I. 20. of the 
page following, are equal to ſome 


. 
* 


before them; as witneſs the two 
the parties begin with, which join 
obſcureneſs to idleneſs, for Cathe- 
rine's moveablè may be interpreted 
diverſly. The ſpeech quoted is free 
at leaſt from obſcureneſs, for in 
*buz” we ſee — bee; but the inten- 
tion of one below (1. 18.) will not 
be ſeen without opening: the ſenſe 
ſeems to be this; — Ay, he may if 
he will take me (diſtorting Petru- 
chio's fate from catch to eſteem) 
for a turtle ; as he, that buzzard, 
takes the buzzard to himſelf, in 
ſaying —* Shall a buzzard take th- 
ee?” Further on are two ſpeeches 
that were deficient in a worſe th- 
ing than measure, (though they 
were that too) videlicet—ſharpneſs: 
Catherine's ſarcaſtical repetition of 


Petruchio's laſt words, and his of 


hers, do moſt certainly mend them 
in both those points; and tis easy 
to conceive, that their being repe- 
titions was the cause of losing th- 
em at the preſs or in manuſcript: 
And by meerly a true arrangement 
of lines in two ſpeeches following, 
(the laſt of this page, and the firſt 
of the next) unbroken metre is at 
laſt reſtor'd to them and another, 
and emphaſis is made to fall where 
it ſhould do at 39, 4. 

40 132. 

A witty mother ! &c.] Abuſe, 
and abuſe of Petruchio, is of the 
efſence of Catherine's ſpeeches in 
this ſcene: but as this ſpeech has 
been read, there is no abuſe upon 
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any one; the" mother” is complim- 
ented, and ſenſe attributed to the 
ſon in virtue of her ſenſe: The ch- 
ange of one letter makes a two- 
edged ſword of it; and both mo- 
ther and ſon have now the thing 
to be look'd for from this ſpeaker, 
wrapt in irony : © mother - wit ” is 
with great nimbleneſs converted to 
—mother's wit, in order to bring it 
in. The words of her next reply 
are proverbial, as has been ſaid be- 
fore in a note on 4, 20. of m. a. 
a.n:” and admitting that they were 
firſt ſpoke of ideots, who yet have 
ſenſe enough to''blanket their loms,” 
and, from that circumſtance, app- 
ly'd' afterwards to a wit of their 
ſtandard, we ſee in this proverb's 
nsage a bitterneſs very hiohly in 
character with both ladies; and th- 
erefore this explication of it ſhould 
be tranſfer d to the other play, in 
room of one that is not ſufficiently 
ſtrong. It was lately offer'd in 
argument, that verſe ought to ha- 
ve been ſuſpected in ſome of this 
ſcene's ſpeeches, because all it's o- 
ther parts were verſe likewise: but 
they were only ſo virtually; their 
form was prose in ſome places for 
want of proper division, and in ſo- 
me others gaps were to be fill'd up 
before verſe ſhews itſelf; offices 
that are perform'd for them now, 
—as at the bottom of this page, in 
the middle of that following, at 
43, 3 & 44, 23, the two latter ſup- 
pliments being neceſſary as well to 
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ſenſe as to measure. «> Excepting 
these we have ſpoke-to in the co- 
urſe of this note, none of the am- 
endments that follow (ſome of wh- 
ich are but amendments in ſpell- 
ing) from hence to the ſcene's con- 
clusion, belong to this editor: nor 
is any one of them doubtful, in his 
opinion; which in that point cl- 
aſhes with the © Revisal,” in which 
we ſee diſputed the fitneſs of one 
in p. 43. (line the laſt) which three 
moderns conſent in, the three laſt; 
But, ſurely, in out-bidding his rival, 
(out-vying, as Shakeſpeare calls it) 
it was Gremio's busineſs to be ſpe- 
cific, which he is far enough from 
in the old reading; his land muſt 
be ſhort of his rival's according to 
that, and might be a great deal; 
more than his arge would make 
up, though that is urg'd as a bal- 
ance: but there we are wrong ag- 
ain, for this argo/y was not meant 
as a balance but as an over-weight. 


In ſhort, under the present reading 


all is clearneſs: Gremio, after ſome 
ruminating, finds that his land ba- 
rely equals his rival's; but, rather 
than be out- bid by him, he would 
leave nothing for his relations but 
ſettle a/ on his miſtreſs ; and, th- 
inking to clench the nail with the 
father, throws in the arge. His 
out - bidder (whom he therefore 


calls — gameſter at 44, 26.) in 32. 


of that page expreſſes his playing 
high by a phrase visibly copy d fr- 
om Skelton, as the 3 will 
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ſhew on conſulting it: That ten 
is a high card, we all know; and 
it's being ſo, is ſufficient to eſtab- 
liſh the phrase's meaning: but that 
it was the higheſt card in the ga- 
mes of our anceſtors,” as the fifth 
modern ſays who had alſo ſeen Sk- 
elton, is a gratis- dictum of his that 
wants proving. *wooing ' may be 
rime good enough, and ſenſe good 
enough too, for the couplet that 
graces this gameſter's exit; but a 


word that anſwers better in both 
these particulars, and not diſtant in 


traces, is propos'd in due place as 
it's amendment. 
45, 15. * | 

She 7s a fbrew J Words put in 
by the third modern, and found in 
only his copy: Of his inſertion's 
propriety he is abundantly more 
diffident, in a note he has made on 
it, than there is reason: the words 
that follow it (which are in every 
old copy) point plainly to an omit- 
fion, nay, and to the omiſſion by 
him diſcover'd; For how elſe ſho- 
uld Bianca's encomium have been 
introduc'd by a but, if mention 
had not preceded of Catherine in 
terms that ſhew her an opposite? 
The correction in 25. was given 
into too haſtily: vile muit be 
reſtor d; for the cause why that 
ſpeaker expreſſes himſelf different- 
ly from his rival, (v. I. 18.) is — 
that he meant to be by while the 
+ other's leſſon was giving. S for- 


ward (46, 30.) the moderns make 
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—froward; taking it from the laſt 
ſorry folio, their original ultimate- 
ly: the line it ſtands in was found 
adjuſted as here in the four laſt of 
them ; but the ſpeeches after it, 
only in three, the ſecond (who yet 
observ'd the falſe concord, and me- 
nded—maſter) leaving them in their 
ancient confusion ; that is — with 
Bianca's firſt ſpeech join'd to Hor- 
tenſio's, her ſecond given that gen- 
tleman, and her name ſet before 
that by Lucentio: the regulation is 
certain, and ſo thought of both by 
the maker and the adopters ; for 
we have no word from them tend- 
ing to it's eſtabliſhment, and none 
needed. The modern who made 
this regulation, made too the am- 
endment in 48; in which the fou- 
rth follows him, and we likewise, 
as being (firſt) of great likelihood, 
and (next) a word of great fitneſs ; 
for the inventions alluded - to arc 
indeed odd ones, & ſuch as ſhew 
a fertility in ſpawning comic con- 
ceits the beſt adapted : This odd 
"gamut" is conſtructed upon a com- 
_ one us'd in choirs; but we 

ave had too from Holofernes in 
J. J. J.“ (42, 21.) the true ſimple 
one of Guido, entire, and a part of 
it from Petruchio in this play at 
22, 17: it's laſt line has patl'd de- 
fective in measure through all co- 
pies but that of the fourth mod- 
ern's; the line before it, he and 
others (except the firſt) fill up with 
— but, in which the editor diſcov- 
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ers no ſenſe : that requir'd by the 
paſſage, is—that he the ſpeaker was 
fincere in his attachment to her, 
and her only; and this ſenſe we ſee 
expreſſ'd by him now in terms fe- 
tch'd from his art, 


49, 25. 

Maſter ! maſter ! Ce. JA. this ſp- 
eech's reply could not have run in 
ſuch terms as we ſee it does unleſs 
ad“ had ſtood ſomewhere, mod- 
erns all conſent in inſerting it; but 
the place chosen by them is—after 
" maſter : this editor has. look'd on 
old and news too as words omitted 
by accident; judging—that Biond- 
ello ſhould firſt come out with his 
"news!" and branch it afterwards ; 
ſuch branching being more in the 
order of nature's working, and' the 
period is made fuller and rounder 
by it. «> In: this gentleman's ſing- 
ular deſcription in p. 50. of the 
"borſe” that Petruchio comes upon, 
are ſeveral terms unexplainable, be- 
longing (as we may think) to. the 
ancient and vulgar farriery, and, on 
those accounts, loſt to us; with 
them, are others that ſtill prevail 
in the language, are known to moſt 
people, and make a part of our 
common dictionaries: two of these 
terms were corrupted certainly, (E. 
14 & 15.) and receiv d a certain a- 
mendment from the fourth mod- 
ern; which editor has thought the 
ſame of two others, but his emen- 
dations of those not wearing the 


aſpect of the adopted ones, they 


are plac'd in the Readings.” If, af- 
ter laughing at this deſcription, 
you are diſpos d to fee it contraſt- 
ed with that of a horſe indeed, you 
may meet with one to content you 
in a juvenile piece of this ſame 
Author's, intitl'd -“ Venus and A- 
donis;” it is couch'd in eleven ſtan- 
za's, and comes in towards the po- 
em's fortieth: one of the eleven 
will remind a claflical reader of a 


part of the third Georgick; and 


the two deſcriptions united may 
incline him to give credit to a tra- 
dition, — that, as has been ſaid of 
the Roman, our Poet too had made 
the horſe his ſtudy in his life's ear- 
ly part. It is conjectur'd reason- 
onably enough by the fifth mod- 
ern, that what Grumio is made to 
wear in his Hat (1. 27.) in way of 
feather, was ſome ballad of the 
time, quaintly titl'd as there. The 
unaſſign'd emendation of that page, 
and those of p. 51. which make out 
it's metre, are all new, and may 
chance to paſs current: but the 
latter has yet a couple of ſpeeches, 
(T. 15 & 16.) which have either: 
met with bad treatment from ſome 
quarter or other, or, if handed 
down to us genuine, their ſenſe 


(that is their propriety) is not yet 


apprehended: — For firſt, in what: 
ſenſe proper can Petruchio ſay of 
himſelf And yet I come not well? 
and Baptiſta's rejoining as he 1s 
made to do, is paſt all comprehen- 
ſion: An emendation has offer'& 
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here too; which whoſo pleases may 
prefer to the text, but the maker 
(fooliſhly, as he thinks) has want- 
ed courage; — I & you” have ch- 
ang d places; the firſt ſpeech had 
or ſhould have had no name before 
it, the ſecond that of Petruchio ; 
and the true reading this, — © Bap. 
You are welcome, fir : And yet you 
come not well. Pet. And yet I halt 
not. from Petruchio, the latter 
words have ſome humour; and the 
other ſpeaker's meaning in what is 
now annex'd to his % can want 
no explanation, receiving more than 
ſufficient from every thing that has 
paſſ d or is paſſing. 

=; 52. 29. 

But to her love, ſir,] Abrupt as 
this opening is, yet, as tis now 
molded, we ſee it's tendency inſt- 
antly; and, in that, what has been 
the ſubject of the ſhort apart bet- 
ween the ſervant and maſter ; the 
acquiring Bianca's /ove” has been 
told in it; and in this propereſt of 
manners, and now a plain one, is 
the information receiv'd by the art- 
ful Tranio: The amendment of the 
ſecond modern, and followers, is— 
But, fir, our love and tis poſſi- 
ble, they might have in it a diſtant 
conception like the present: but 
their words convey it not; nor have 
they any direction leading to it, or 
accounting (as was certainly neceſ- 
ſary) for the opening's abruptneſs: 
of amending by both the modes 
that are taken, they have themſel- 
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ves example in their own doings at 

1. of this page and 19 of the fol- 
— The ſcene's other pages 
have each a number of * wn in- 
jur'd diverſly, but chiefly by the 
modes that are commoneſt—redun- 
dancy and omiſſion : in repairing, 
the only help we have had has been 
at 55, 10; De, 18; D, 23 ; and 
57, 2; but in that we may have 
been too ſubmiſſive, for the Read- 
ings” have an amendment as likely 
and of rather a better grace. In ta- 
king out of it's form, which was 
prose, the long ſpeech in p. 54, 
moderns blemiſh it greatly by im- 
proper division and the methods 
us'd to obtain one ; how, collating 
muſt ſhew: it's present reducing is 
effected by the only retrenchment 
of two words that ought to be done 
away was verſe out of the queſtion. 
The bringing-in of wine after mar- 
riage, with bread fippets or © /ops 
in it, in a cup which was call'd — 
the nuptial cup, and had over it a 
benediction, was a cuſtom of great 
antiquity : the bride and bridegr- 
oom partook of it, and afterwards 
the aſſiſtants; but in the present 
caſe, we mult conceive=that, after 
Catherine had fip'd of it and tak- 
en her ep, her groom drain'd the 
cup dry, and diſpos'd of what was 
at bottom in the way we are told 
of: — his © health” we may ſuppose 
was a free one, and agreable to his 
character. Upon that ſpeech in p. 
55. which is given to Grumio, and 
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in which the Gothic addition is 
a help as well to diction as metre, 
the Revisal observes as follows; 
This apparent blunder ſeems in- 
tended for a ſtroke of pleaſantry 
in the valet, intimating that the 
horſes were ſo poor that the oats 
were the more ſubſtantial creature 
of the two.” The only editor who 
pieces a broken line in p. 56. is 
the Oxford one, and he does it by 
(She is) at the head of it: the ſp- 
eech at 1. 27. he leaves, as do the 
reſt, in -possefſion of the real Lu- 
centio, (ſee, below.) whom it can 
not belong-to upon any ſuppositi- 
on: as direct, it betrays him to 
three of the by-ſtanders ; as an a- 
fide, (which they may haye thou- 
ght it) to one ; for that one hears 
the anſwer is made to it, and obs- 
erves on't in rime : Tranio's dou- 
ble character running in the thou- 
ght of a copyer, was cause of the 
wrong aſſignment. 


Sim, When 51 &c.] We have 
ſpoke of the ſtrange removal of that 
only interlocution which the true 
play's authentic copies have given 
us, from it's place in those copies 
to a tenth page after, for no pur- 
pose that can be ſeen but to end an 
act with it; and this ſecond which 
we are come to, is, by it's firſt im- 
porter and others from him, made 
to ſerve a like purpose, it's positi- 
on in them being after Tranio's 


exit in p. 45. where their ſecond 


act ends: For the arraigning this 


ſtep by any authority, we have no 
grounds to proceed upon; the piece 
that furniſh'd his three additions, 
of which this is the firſt, having 
never been ſeen by us: but, from 
his proceeding in the removal juſt- 
mention'd, there is ground enough 
to conjecture — that his placing as 
well of this as another was deter- 
min'd by no authority of the copy 
he took them from, but by his 
own will meerly, influenc'd as ab- 
ove ; for where that other comes- 
in in his edition, there too concl- 
udes an act, in him the fourth; 
and by neither of these additions, as 
he places them, is any ſuch purp- 
ose anſwer'd as the one authentic 
interlocution of p. 21. was made to 
ſerve by the Poet. In dividing this 
play anew, equality was but a ſec- 
ond intention, the piece's actions 
were firſt; but it has ſo happen'd, 


that, in purſuing that firſt object, 


the ſecond has been attain'd in ſuch 
degree as was fitting: The action 
of marrying Petruchio, and plac- 
ing the bride at home, ſeem'd a u- 
nity and not properly ſeperable ; 
accordingly, it. is here kept toge- 
ther, and is the busineſs of act the 
third; an act easy in the ed 
ance to the character moſt concer- 
n'd in it, from having Grumio's 
long dialogue with Curtis his fel- 
low - ſervant thrown in between the 
faid character's two appearances, 
The one objection of conſequence 
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that lyes againſt this division, is— 
the places remoteneſs from one a- 
nother in which are made those 
appearances: but, with this poet, 
(as readers cannot but have obs- 
eryd upon many occasions) a moſt 


ſlight interposing of new matter, 
or even a ſpeech or. two of perſons 
remaining, is held ſufficient to co- 
ver faults of this ſort, and divert 
our attention to them: One cover- 
ing for the fault of this place we 
ſee provided to hand in all copies; 
and this gives it a ſecond and more 
effectual, in Sly's dialogue; which 
is verſe, and has one ſtroke in it 
that makes it ſeem as if deſign'd 
for this place: the*/o0/” who is th- 


ere enquir d after, ſhould be Gru- 


mio; Whose performance in act the 
firſt muſt bave taken with Sly, 
whom be ſaw not in act the ſec- 
ond, and but little in this, and is 
therefore anxious to have again. 
. > Of equal ſtrength with these 
reasons, are those that caus'd a di- 
ſplacing of his ſecond added inter- 
locution, and a placing it where it 
is: — In him, it anſwers no other 
purpose but the one we have men- 
tion'd — an act's ending; in other 
23 it is uſeleſs: and not uſe- 

eſs only, but improper; for nei- 
ther ought Sly to fall aſleep and be 
carry'd off in a place ſo ſhort of the 
play's conclusion, nor is Catherine 
tam d at that time ſufficiently to 
make him ſay what he does when 
he quits the ſtage finally: and for 
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placing it where it is, it there an- 
ſwers the beſt purpose imaginable; 
a purpose that muſt be anſwer d by 
ſomething, for. the union of two 
ſuch ſcenes as are those which meet 
at p. 86, without a tub to engage 
us, offends more than do the ſce- 
nes of act III. The busineſs of en- 
ding acts with Sly's dialogues (the 
cause of former miſplacings) is la- 
me at laſt, there being one unpro- 
vided : but these acts have a cir- 
cumſtance waiting them, which 
(excluſive of other matters, ſuch as 
action and equalneſs) points them 
out better, and is compleat; na- 
mely, that each is ended by rime. 


| 58, 7. 
and thyſelf, fellow Curtis. ] Fellow 


Curtis's anſwer, proves this chan- 
ge's neceſſity beyond a queſtion : 
and the joke lyes in the baulk; for 
when my was expected, Curtis finds 
a © thyſelf” inſtead. of it, and the 
* beaſt” put upon him: The chan- 
ge's firſt maker was he of Oxford; 
and the editor who adopts it,, obs- 
erves rightly of rbree- ineb (made 
causeleſſly — thbree-mch'd by all the 
moderns) that 'tis fetch'd from pl- 
anks of that thickneſs, and, is me- 
ant of Grumio's 1kill ; who, in re- 
turn of this compliment, fits Cur- 
tis's forehead with a Horn a foot 
long, as a cuckold of ſome diſtinc- 
tion. The maker of this amend- 
ment puts, in p. 57, Grumio's th- 
ird queſtion fl ſt, for a purpose 
which who ſhall read his three fe 
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may perhaps diſcover ; an idle pu- 
rpose: and in this page, we have 
from him a tranſposition of irh- 
in” and "avithout” in a ſpeech of the 
ſame Grumio's, l'. 28 & 293 und- 
erſtanding by them, probably, wi- 
thin and without doors, and Jace 
and ill“ of the men and maid ſer- 
vants: but as the ſpeaker has been 
before very full in his enquiries af- 
ter the mens farrneſs, it is likely 
that no ſervants are here enquir'd 
after, but certain great and ſmall 
drinking - veſſels call'd = jacks and 
fills : and fo is jacks taken by the 
fifth modern, but e he interprets 
—maids. . The other little corrup- 
tions, here and two pages after, 
were found amended to hand; In- 
it excepted, (at 60, 2.) which con- 
veys no idea: in” not, and it's ac- 
companying epithet, we ſee garters 
below the knee, and a quaintneſs in 
tying them: in the inſtructions that 
follow it, the clown and courtier 
are mix'd laughably enough. 
60, 28. 

Where be these knaves? &c.] Right 
division, and a few Gothic inſerti- 
ons, (of which one only 1s borr- 
ow'd, that at 61, 27.) have re-in- 
ſtated this ſcene's remainder in the 
form that was due to it, namely— 
verſe : The firſt conſiderable inſer- 
tion is at 1. 18. of the page follow- 
ing ; and there we have but given 
the line as 'tis found in another 
play, in which is a note on it : (v. 
"2.H.4.”104, 25.)a ſecond comes 
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39 
in at 62, 16; and neither that nor 
the leſſer ones will have the cenſ- 
ure of candid criticks, and the ac- 
quainted with old editions, which 
all have cause to be now. In dire- 
cting the mended line to be ſung, 
(1. 18.) we have follow'd ſome late 
moderns; perhaps erroneouſly, and 
repeating may ſuit it better : eſpe- 
cially, as what comes after ſo ſoon 
is moſt undoubtedly ſong; and qu- 
otation probably, but where found 
is uncertain: the Oxford copy, be- 
cause there ſhould be ſong enough, 
makes Soud, ſoud, foud, ſoud]! ſong 
too; which is either a contradic- 
tion of Petruchio's who makes bl- 
ack white, or he had really heated 
himſelf with his walk and his paſ- 
ſions : What is meant by colouring 
Peter's hat with a link, (1. 11.) can- 
not be ſaid certainly; but it may 


'be meant of a method now us'd, 


by carmen and others of low rank, 
to renew ſhabby hats and make th- 
em keep out the weather. At the 
bottom of 63. is a term the text is 
not to be rob'd of, in this editor's 
opinion, being apter and of much 
greater ſtrength than one it has 
been diſplac'd by, (v. Readings.) 
if this ſenſe be admitted, — make 
ſhew with great earneſtneſs, make 
earneſt ſhew: of intention in the ſe- 
nſe of = intentiveneſs, earneſtneſs, 
we have example; but no "intend,” 
that's remember'd, in the ſenſe 
which this muſt be taken-in if it 
ſtands. In the fifth line _ it, 
8 
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there is certainly an allusion that 
helps to fix in ſome measure the 
age of this true play; which, in it's 
. firſt draught, was titl'd = © Taming 
_ of a Shrew,” and, in that, ſhould be 
elder: But this true play, we may 
judge from the line refer d- to to 
have been pen'd a ſmall matter la- 
ter than the Woman Eilld with 
Kindneſs” of T. Heywood; to wh- 
om no play is even attributed that 
is earlier than 1601, and whose 
play that bears the title juſt- men- 
tion'd was publiſh'd in 1607 ; the 
7 year in which appear d the 
* Taming, of a Shrew,” then publ- 
iſh ' d to take advantage of the alt- 
erd play's run; the alter'd play 
and Hey wood's play too being both 
of one year, and that year 1606. 
04, 27. 


Marry, quick proceeders /] Words 


happily apply'd to those the ſpea- 
ker has juſt been hearing : for this 
PHroceeders is an academical term; 
perſons who go out in this or that 
art, (i. e. take degrees in them) 
being ſaid - to proceed in it. But 
these words' order, and that of th- 
ree that come after them, has 'till 
now been as follows, — Quick pro- 
ceeders, marry, now tell me ; and in 
the line after, has ſtood a (that) be- 
tween ear and "your :” these cor- 
ruptions, and the want of those 
two monoſyllables now ſupply'd 
in black letter, were cause that the 
firſt modern, not ſeeing verſe in it, 


(which, under all these defects, was 


it's form before him) prints the 
ſpeech as twere prose, and his form 


is adher'd to: the plain miſtake in 


it's laſt line, and one as plain in 
1. 16, of the page opposite, are of 


his mending; but the others in th- 
ose pages eſcap d him, and were 
left for the modern after: But 
what is the ſpeech's ſenſe after all? 


the pointing given it here was me- 


ant to lead to it: tis a queſtion, 
whose main words are imply'd, ha- 
ving this tendency ;—* Tell me now, 
J pray, what think you of what 
you have ſeen and heard ?”:> The 
firſt-and laſt emendations of p. 66. 
are the property of the third mod- 
ern, originally; but in explaining 
his firſt he needed have gone no 
further than to his word's proper 


that ſenſe being moſt of all fit tor 
the mouth his word comes from : 


the other four, there and in 67, are 


new; their occasions obvious, and 
* mercatante” the firſt of them (a 
word true Italian) making the me- 
asure out without. botching as in 
the four latter moderns:—Tranio's 
odd expreſſion. above it (I. 14.) is 
not explicable, unleſs this be ad- 
mitted ; that he means by it, - 


tricks as good as any in the game 
of one and thirty. . A whole ſcene 


follows, that is clear without com- 


menting, and had hardly any cor- 


ruptions in it; the few it had, ſli- 
ght, and affecting chiefly the mea- 
sure; these have new emendations, 
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one excepted at the bottom of p. 
70: towards the ſcene's conclusi- 
on (75, 4.) is one of another fort 
that is new likewise; which, if not 
abſolutely neceflary, is at leaſt pro- 
per, for Petruchio does go, and that 
day, as may be gather'd from the 
line that opens act V: His“ porren- 
ger cap (71, 2.) we may remember 
to have heard of before in the ſcene 
between the Porter and Man at the 
end of Henry the eigbth; and his 
Cenſer, at 31. of that page, in a 
note to“ 2. H. 4. at 106, 26 :—ha- 
{ty readers may not diſcover imme- 
diately the latent quibbles in“ - 
av and in“ bill;” (72, 32 and 73, 
24.) one implying — bully'd and 
made braye, the other—the taylor's 
bill and a weapon ſo nam'd, 
7 81-164 
Where you were &c,] What the 
Pedant has juſt been giving. us, is 
part of a letjon he had receiv'd fr- 
om the perſon who in this line gi- 
ves him his other part, being par- 
ticulars which he had pump'd out 
of Baptiſta in ſome of their confe- 
rences: in this view of the line, a 
view highly natural, it's change be- 
comes neceſſary ; and, excluſive of 
other matters, is a far ſmaller lib- 
erty than moderns after the ſecond 
are pleas'd to take with it, Four of 
this ſcene s amendments (in 12 & 
21. of the present page, and 13 & 
18. of p. 77.) belong to others: the 
reſt, new; among them, one at 77, 
21. which we are engag d to acco- 
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unt for: Yat that line's head ſtands 
in all former copies the word Wel- 
come, and what ſupply it in this co- 
py are fetch'd from the line bene- 
ath : the word diſmiſſ'd is imper- 
tinent, these proper; nor can both 
be retain'd without hurt to meas- 
ure: Upon 26. of that page, the 
" Readings” have a conjecture that 
may merit conſidering. 
80, 6. 

Young budding virgin, &c. ]“ The 
firſt ſketch of this play, ” ſays the 
modern whose fortune it was to ſee 
it, © has ſome lines in this place 
worth preſerving: the lines chief- 
ly deſign'd by him, are a nine-line 
ſpeech which that copy puts into 
Catherine's mouth initead of this ; 
but having ſome doubt of their be- 
ing what that modern ſays worth 
preſerving, it may be enough to 
inform the more curious where the 
lines may be found, namely — in 
his copy, and in the fourth's. An- 
other editor finds © reſemblance ” 
between the thoughts of this ſp- 
eech and ſome which Ovid gives 
Salmacis, beginning gui te genuere 
beati : and resemblance they have, 
but not ſuch as infers a borrowing 
of the one from the other ; ſuch 
inference being in this caſe deduc- 
ible only from the expreſſion, for 
the thought is moſt trite. > Two 
of this page's changes, (the two 
mark'd at bottom) and a word of 
the page before that is added, came 
from moderns ; others, *. ſcene 
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throughout, are all new; and the 
© Readings” offer three that are pl- 
auſi ble, if that be not a word too 
weak for the firſt of them, and the 
text it's due right. 

es 81, 21. 

SCENE II.] The ſcene we are 
now come to, has had ſome juſtice 
done to it in one of it's blemiſhes 
by the third and fifth moderns: 
but whereas in 1. 28. they read — 
maſter, the present amending word 
had been fitter on the ſcore as well 
of ſound as propriety : miſtris, as 
the amender observes, there was 
none to come back to ; but there 
was a maſter's” houſe, and that 
maſter was Tranio. In directions, 
and in pointing ſome part of it, the 
ſcene ſuffers exceedingly in all mo- 
dern copies, as will be ſhewn in it's 
order ; but firſt a change muſt be 
ſpoke to, that is made in p. 82:— 
at 23. of that page, Petruchio is 
regal'd by the Pedant with no re- 
tort courteous but with the he dir- 
ect; full and compleat in all parts 
of it, as it is now read; but not fo 
in the moderns, who have ro for 
From, and retain Padua: with fr- 
om, Padua is not retainable certain- 
ly; but Mantua is, and is the pl- 
ace the ſpeaker really eame from; 
and this place he blurts out, (cov- 
ertly, and as tis mark'd in this co- 
py) returning it to Petruchio's - 
om Piſa, in the true ſpirit of com- 
edy. In the page opposite, moderns 
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Pedant or Biondello; nor of re-en- 
try for the latter, in p. 85: the poi- 
nting too of the ſpeech he has th- 
ere, is, in them, — and yonder he ts, 
which connects it with we are ſp- 
oil d; and, to compleat all, an Ex- 
eunt (for that is their term) of Bi- 
ondello, Tranio, and the Pedant, 
follows inſtantly Biondello's un- 
done: Enlarging, in ſuch a caſe as 
the present, were an inſult on rea- 
son: ſuffices, to ſay of the action, 
— that Biondello's exit is for Luc- 
entio; that he enters, frighted, and 
out of breath, bringing- in him and 
his bride for a purpose dec lar d by 
him; and on ſeeing his purpose 
fail by the action of ᷑neeling, dec- 
amps haſtily with his confederates. 
At 1. 16. of that page, the Poet's 
obligations to Gaſcoigne (v. the 
Introduction, p. 67.) for his play's 
under - walk, which this page br- 
ings to a conclusion, are in manner 
acknowledg'd by an allusion to the 
other play's title. Vide, in the Rea- 
dings, an emendation from the Ox- 
ford edition of the line this ſcene 
ends with. 
8 


e e 
Luc. At laſt, though long, &c.] 
Could it have been believ'd by a 
ſtranger to their proceedings elſe- 
where, that, in the ſecond modern 
and his follower the fourth, the 
ſcene opens with = Now, in good 
ſadneſs, ſon Petruchio,” (89, 1 3.) and 


closes with — © That ſeeming to be 


have no direction of exit for the moſt, which we indeed leaſt are.” (93, 
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18.) What they throw to the bot- 
tom, equals (but that's too little) 
the very beſt of what their upper 
text keeps; and is every line of it 
neceſſary, to ſhew the harmony th- 
at reigns at this time between all 
the characters: but moſt neceſſary 
are the lines of their concluding 
rejection, to ſend off with good gr- 
ace the leading characters, and pin 
properly the whole comedy's mor- 
al. And now of parts in their or- 
der.. The ſcene's borrow'd amend- 
ments, are at—87, 6 ; 88, 19; (the 
word © heads” only) 89, 12; 91, 10 
& 32; 92, 5; and 93, 17: and in 
proof of these amendments' ſmall 
difficulty, and (withal) of their lit- 
tle want of ſupport by adducing 
arguments, it may be ſufficient to 
ſay — that, of nearly all of them, 
the firſt modern was the original 
maker: Of the new ones, it is ſeen 
at once in moſt places that meas- 
ure was cause of them; and of the 
fitneſs of what has piec'd it, each 
reader of taſte will pronounce as 
likes him: the few that had a dif- 
ferent call for them, are likewise 
ſubmitted ; and, if he is what is 
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ſaid of him, the proceeding will 
please him better than argument. 
One only part of it, (and that at 
it's very end) together with the co- 
ncluding ſcene's entry, it is appre- 
hended may be ſpoke- to with lea- 
ve: Of the entry, the former ſlo- 
venly wording has been Enter two 


ſervants bearing Sly in his own 2p 
arel, and leave him on the ſtage. Then 
enter a Tapſter:—Scene none: And 
the ſpeech whose terms have ſome 


niceneſs, is that in which Petru- 


chio bids adieu to the company in 
a manner the moſt adapted to cha- 
racer, and the a&tion's whole cir- 
cumſtances, that human wit could. 
have found: his three is — himſ- 
elf and the other two bridegrooms, 


and his ed retracts his marry d 
in part by inſinuating that theirs 


was no proper marriage in that th- 


eir wives were not tractable; and 
where he ſpeaks of the mager, his 
metaphor, which he fetches from 
archery, helps him to no-very bad 
pun upon the name of his bride 
whom he addreſſes, namely Lu- 
centio.. Corret one by won... 


NOTE 


additional. 


A fale catalogue of the year 79. gave the firſt certain knowledge to 
this editor, that what his notes on this play ſo often ſpeak of,—the im- 
preſſion titl'd © Taming of a Shrew,” —exiſted. till ; and, towards Eaſter 
that year, a few days' uſe of it was proeur'd from it's purchaſer. A true: 


ſtate of what is taken up and inſerted (at 5, 86, & 94.) upon only the 
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ſecond modern's authority, was the matter moſt coveted ; and it has 
turn'd out — that he had none (abſolutely) for giving them as they are, 

or for placing as he has done two of the three inſertions : Conjecture, 
which gave position in this copy to that at p. 86, now ſhews itſelf juſt: 
and as choice ſeems to be open (in ſome degree) with reſpect to placing 
the firſt, by reason of that diverſity which the old play's ſcenes have 
from those of the new in the part where the old puts it, — when the 
very good purpose ſerv'd by it's new position, and the other reasons aſ- 
ſign d for it in a note on that paſſage ſhall have been weigh'd as they 
ſhould be, the choice that ir made may chance to paſs for a right one. 
An ample ſketch of this play becomes proper on many accounts ; and 
this principally, that what we ought to remark on it .cannot fitly take 
place till ſuch ſketch has been given: this the reader receives in ſome 
following pages, and the extracts contain'd in them are drawn with ut- 
moſt punctiliouſneſs. 


| Abſtratt of the Play of 1607 ; 
-2ohose title, at large, follows in the Notitia.“ 


Enter a Tapſter, beating out of his doores, 
| Slie drunken. | 


| Tapſter. | 
You whoreſon drunken ſlave, you had beſt be gone, 
And empty your drunken panch ſomewhere elſe, : 
For in this houſe thou ſhalt not reſt to night. 
| Exit Tapſter. 


She. Tilly vally, by criſee Tapſter Ile feſe you anone, 
Fills the tother pot, and all's paid for : looke you, 
I doe drinke it of mine owne inſtigation, Omne bene 
Heere Ile lie a while: why Tapſter I ſay, 
Fill's a freſh-cuſhen heere, | 
Heigh ho, heere's good warme lying. 
He falles aſleepe. 


Enter a nobleman and his men from hunting. 
Lord. Now that the gloomy ſhadow of the night, 
Longing to view Orions driſling lookes, 
Leapes from th' antarticke world unto the skie, 
And dims the welkin with her pitchie breath, 
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And darkeſome night oreſhades the criſtall heavens, 
Heere breake we off our hunting for to night. 
Couple uppe the hounds &c.“ 


Upon this, follows the diſcovery of Sly ſleeping, the Lord's directions 
about him, and the conveying him off; and then, the entry of one who 
brings advice of the Players: Two are order'd in, and enter (faith this 
copy) with packs at their backs, and a boy: one of them, upon be- 
ing aſk' d“ what ſtore of plaies he had, anſwers —* Mary, my lord you 
may have a Tragicall, Or a commoditie, or what you will.”— to which 
the other, in an aſide, — A Commedie thou ſhouldſt ſay, ſouns thou'lt 
ſhame us all.“ this blunder is made by Sly in the true play. The reſt of 

the Juduction is ſhorter, different from the true one, and worſe; and has 
in it what is given in a note (6, 17.) from the ſecond modern, who is 
not over-faithful in his three latter inſertions. The Play opens with — 
Enter two yoong Gentlemen, and a man, and a boy.” the Man 
(call'd, the whole piece throughout, not Valerio but Valeria) is the o- 
ther play's Tranio, and the Boy it's Biondello, but in a different ſervice: 
A Polidor (Hortenſio) is firſt ſpeaker, and is anſwer'd by an Aurelius, 


(Lucentio) their ſpeeches these ; 
Pol. Welcome to Athens my beloved friend, 
To Platoes ſchoole and Aritotles walks, 
Welcome from Ceęſtus famous for the love 
Of good Leander and his Tragedie, _ 

For whome the Heleſpont weepes briniſh teares, 
The greateſt griefe is I cannot as I would 
Give entertainment to my deereſt friend. 

Aurel. Thankes noble Polidor my ſecond ſelfe, 
The faithfull love which I have found in thee 
Hath made me leave my fathers princelie court, 
The Duke of Ceftus thriſe renowmed ſeate, 

To come to Athens thus to find thee out,” &c. 


and after two ſpeeches more, containing offer from Polidor of ſuch en- 
tertainment as he had and Aurelius' acceptance of it, — Enter Alphon- 
fus,” (Baptiſta) titl'd elſewhere —A//onſo, and his three daughters.” a 
ſingle ſpeech is made by the father, bidding his daughters go to church, 
for that he would hie im unto the key | To ſee what marchandiſe is 
come aſhore.” and these enterers go off, leaving Aurelius" in a dumpe, 


{truck with one of the daughters; Philena, Philema and. Phylema here, 
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ſecond modern's authority, was the matter moſt coveted ; and it has 
turn'd out — that he had none (abſolutely) for giving them as they are, 
or for placing as he has done two of the three inſertions : Conjecture, 
which gave position in this copy to that at p. 86, now ſhews itſelf juſt: 
and as choice ſeems to be open (in ſome degree) with reſpect to placing 
the firſt, by reason of that diverſity which the old play's ſcenes have 
from those of the new in the part where the old puts it, — when the 
very good purpose ſerv'd by it's new position, and the other reasons aſ- 
ſign d for it in a note on that paſſage ſhall have been weigh'd as they 
ſhould be, the choice that 7x made may chance to paſs for a right one. 
An ample ſketch of this play becomes proper on many accounts; and 
this principally, that what we ought to remark on it cannot fitly take 
place till ſuch ſketch has been given: this the reader receives in ſome 
following pages, and the extracts contain'd in them are drawn with ut- 
moſt punctiliouſneſs. 


Abſtraft of the Play of 1607 ; 
ae title, at large, follows in the” Notitia.“ 


Enter a Tapſter, beating out of his doores, 
| Slie drunken. - | 


Tapſter. | 
You whoreſon drunken ſlave, you had beſt be gone, 
And empty your drunken panch ſomewhere elſe, : 
For in this houſe thou ſhalt not reſt to night. 
Wo | Exit Tapſter. 


She. Tilly vally, by criſee Tapſter Ile feſe you anone, 
Fills the tother pot, and all's paid for : looke you, 
I doe drinke it of mine owne inſtigation, Omne bene 
Heere Ile lie a while: why Tapſter I ſay, 
Fill's a freſh-cuſhen heere, | 
Heigh ho, heere's good warme lying. 
He falles aſleepe. 


Enter a nobleman and his men from hunting. 
Lord. Now that the gloomy ſhadow of the night, 
Longing to view Orions driſling lookes, 
Leapes from th' antarticke world unto the skie, 
And dims the welkin with her pitchie breath, 
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And darkeſome night oreſhades the criſtall heavens, 
Heere breake we off our hunting for to night. 
Couple uppe the hounds &c.“ 


Upon this, follows the diſcovery of Sly ſleeping, the Lord's directions 
about him, and the conveying him off; and then, the entry of one who 
brings advice of the Players : Two are order'd in, and enter (faith this 
copy)“ with packs at their backs, and a boy: one of them, upon be- 
ing aſk'd © what ſtore of plaies he had, anſwers — Mary, my lord you 
may have a Tragicall, Or a commoditie, or what you will. — to which 
the other, in an aſide, -A Commedie thou ſhouldſt ſay, ſouns thou'lt 
ſhame us all.” this blunder is made by Sly in the true play. The reſt of 
the Induction is ſhorter, different from the true one, and worſe ; and has 
in it what is given in a note (6, 17.) from the ſecond modern, who is 
not over-faithful in his three latter inſertions. The Play opens with — 
Enter two yoong Gentlemen, and a man, and a boy.” = the Man 
(call'd, the whole piece throughout, not Valerio but Valeria) is the o- 
ther play's Tranio, and the Boy it's Biondello, but in a different ſervice: 
A Polidor (Hortenſio) is firſt ſpeaker, and is anſwer'd by an Aurelius, 
(Lucentio) their ſpeeches these ; 

* Pol. Welcome to Athens my beloved friend, 

To Platoes ſchoole and Ariſtotles walks, 

Welcome from Ceſtus famous for the love 

Of good Leander and his Tragedie, 

For whome the Heleſpont weepes briniſh teares, 

The greateſt griefe 1s I cannot as I would 

Give entertainment to my deereſt friend. 

Aurel. Thankes noble Palidor my ſecond ſelfe, 

The faithfull love which I have found in thee 

Hath made me leave my fathers princelie court, 

The Duke of Ce/tus thriſe renowmed ſeate, 

To come to Athens thus to find thee out,” &c. 


and after two ſpeeches more, containing offer from Polidor of ſuch en- 
tertainment as . had and Aurelius“ acceptance of it, — Enter Alpbon- 
ſus, (Baptiſta) titl'd elſewhere —A/fon/o, *and his three daughters.” a 
ſingle ſpeech is made by the father, bidding his daughters go to church, 
for that he would hie Him unto the key | To ſee what marchandiſe is 
come aſhore.” and these enterers go off, leaving Aurelius in a dumpe, 


truck with one of the daughters; Phzlena, Phulema and. Phylema here,, 
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in the true play—Bianca : Polidor owns a love for the youngeſt, (his re- 

resentative's Widow) Emelia and Emilia; relates the father's resolve to 
Ig Kate, his eldeſt daughter, match'd firſt, and that he had a man in 
his eye for her; and his friend's affections lighting upon the ſecond, 
means are plotted to compaſs them resembling those of the true play's: 
The Boy is ſent by his maſter, here Polidor, to fetch the man he had 
talk'd of; and, in a trice, — Enter Ferando (Petruchio) and his man 
Sander (Grumio) with a blew coate.” Their firſt diſcourſe ſhews that 
his match with Kate was agreed upon between him and the father, and 
that he comes to conclude it by wooing her: he is left alone for that 
purpose, and calls the father out; wiſhing him to call his daughter, 
who comes, and, after ſhort courtſhip, marches off again with her fa- 
ther. Ferando, left alone, calls his man out; delivers to him a meſſage 
for Polidor, and ſets off for his country houſe : A ſoliloquy follows, in 
the buffoon ſtyle, from his man Sander ; and a dialogue in the ſame, 
after that, 'between him and Polidor's boy who joins him: To them 
enter the maſter, his friend, and Valerio; and, Sander's meſſage deli- 
ver d, the boy is bid take him into the buttery : Valerio is then diſ- 
patch'd with a lute,” to teach Kate, as one of Polidor's ſending, re- 
queſted to't by the father: the father enters, and thanks them; wel- 
comes Aurelius, introduc'd to him by the other as ſon of a wealthy 
merchant of Ceſtus; and, upon his leaving them, they enter his houſe. 
(1.) Their going is follow'd by an interlocution of Sly's; the firſt that 
comes from him here, for of that in 21. of the other play this has no 
traces: it's expreſſions are these, and this it's uſhering. (a.) Then Sie 
ſpeakes.] Sli. Sim, when will the foole come againe? Lord. Heele come 
againe] my Lord anon. | Sil. Gis ſome more drinke here, [ſouns] where's| 
The Tapſter, here Sim, cate ſome of theſe things. | Lord. So I do my 
Lord. | She. Heere Sim, I drinke to thee. |[ Lord. My Lord heere comes 
the Plaiers againe.|S/ze. O brave, heers two fine gentlewomen.”] mean- 
ing—his Lady ſeated by him, and Kate; for the entry is worded thus, — 
Enter Valerio with a Lute and Kate with him.” What Hortenſio re- 
lates, (p. 36.) Valerio is threaten'd with ; and Kate leaves him, throw- 
ing down his lute : A ſoliloquy follows, and the lovers and their miſ- 
treſſes enter, and ſend off Valerio: a ſhort and ſtrange courtſhip enſues, 
and then enters the father; enquiring after Ferando, and expreſſing ſur- 
prize that he is not come: the women go off; and, after two ſpeeches 
only, one from Polidor and one from the father, Enter F — baſely 


attired, and a red Cap on bis head.” he is talk'd-to about his dreſs, and 
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other ſutes” offer'd him, but will none of them; and, upon Kate's en- 
t'ring to him, a moſt ſtrange ſpeech is made by him, and © Exeunt om- 
nes” to church. (2.) The ſtage empty'd a ſecond time of all the play's 
perſonages, Enter Polidors Boy and Sander. the diſcourſe between 
them is as wise as a former one; and broken off by the coming-in of 
the new- marry'd couple, the father, his daughters, and their 3 
and the bridegroom's firſt ſpeech is —© Father farewel, my Kate and I 
muſt home, |Sirha, go make ready my horſe preſently.” perſuasions have 
no effect, nor Kate's refusals; Sander is driyen out for the horſe, and 
after him follow Kate and her groom : Something a longer dialogue is 
held between the parties remaining than is in the true play, and then a 
third clearance. (3.) The next entry. is of Sander with two or three Ser- 
ving men, and then of Kate and Ferando: what paſſes is a moſt faint 
image of the other play's arrival and dinner ſcene; this has ſcarce a ſixth 
of it's length, but ends as that does with a ſoliloquy from Ferando. 
(4.) Aurelius enters next, and his man; who is talk'd to about a mar- 
chant” that he had found out, for the perſonating Aurelius pretended 
father, and doing what the Pedant is made to do in the other play: Af- 
ter this, the maſter is aſk'd—"But tell me, my Lord, is Ferando married 
then ? Aurel. He is, and Polidor ſhortly ſhalbe wed, Ron he meanes 
to tame his wife ere long. | Val. Hee faies ſo. | Aurel. Faith he's gon 
unto the taming ſchoole. Pal The taming ſchoole ! why is there ſuch 
a place? | Aurel. I: and Ferando is the maiſter of the ſchoole.” —tranſ- 
fer'd at p. 66. to Tranio and Bianca. (5.) The ſcene is quitted by these, 
and Enter Sander and his miſtris. hungry, and entreating for meat: ſhe 
is anſwer'd as at p. 69. and in ſome of it's words, and the anſwerer has 
Grumio's ſauce 2 ita beating; for which he threatens to keep her 
faſting two daies,” and then ſays —© Here comes my maſter now, heele 
courſe you. [Enter Ferando with a peece of meate upon his|dagger point 
and Polidor with him, — this brings on a diſcourſe and an action like 
that at p. 70; bating that, in the end, this Kate is ſtubborner and“ will 
none of the meate,” but demands to go home again ; which ſhe is told 
ſhe ſhall do when ſhe's meeke and gentle, but not before,” and there- 
upon they go out. (6.) And now the Merchant appears, who is call'd 
Philotus, in company of Valerio and Aurelius : Alfonſo is call'd out to 
him by the latter ; and, after proposals and acceptance of the proposals 
as with the Pedant, Valerio is introduc'd to Alfonſo as fon of the Duke 
of Ceſtus, and all enter the houſe. (7.) This done, we travel back again 
to * and now comes-0n the ſcene with the ä and 
ol. II. t 
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afterwards with the Taylor; open'd by Sander's telling his maſter — 
the Haberdaſher has brought my Miſtris home hir cap here.“ (a velvet 
cap) he and the Taylor too are receiv'd by Ferando as both are by Pe- 
truchio; the actions are the ſame in both ſcenes, and a great part of the 
words: their endings too ſimilar, a diſpute about time; only Polidor 
is not a party in this ſcene, as in the other Hortenſio; - (8.) For, when 
over, he comes on in another place, with his miſtreſs, his friend, and 
his friend's miſtreſs; and a diſcourſe enſues, which if matchable by any 
thing that is ſaid to have come from Shakeſpeare, it can be only in 
* Locrine ;” of this ſcene Polidor is the closer with the couplet that 
follows, ; Wc 
hen come faire love and gratulate with me 
This daies content and ſweet ſolemnity.“ (g.) 


At which, an Exeunt omnes, and then an interlocution from Sly. (b.) 
Sie. Sim, muſt they be married now ? | Lord. I my Lord.] Enter Fe- 
rando and Kate and Sander. | Slie. Looke Sim, the foole is come againe 
now. | Feran. Sirha, go fetch our horſes forth, and bring Them to the 
backe gate preſently. | San. I will fir I warrant you. exit Sander. | Fer- 
an. Come Kate, the moone ſhines cleere to night, methinkes.” and 
here comes in that diſpute, but in a dreſs very different; and after it,— 
Enter the Duke of Ceſtus alone.” who is the other's Vincentio: his 


ſpeeches, and what are made to. him by Ferando and Kate, ſhall be gi- 
ven entire for many reasons ;— 


Duke. Thus al alone from Ceſtus am I come, 
And left my princely court and noble traine, 
| To come to Athens, and in this diſguiſe, 
To ſee what courſe my ſon Aurelius takes. 
But ſtay, heres ſome it may be travels thither, 
Good fir can you direct me the way to Athens? 
Ferando ſpeakes to the old man. 
Faire lovely maide, yong and affable, 
More cleere of hew and far more beautifull 
Then pretious Sardonix or purple rockes, 
Of Amitheſts or gliſtering Hiaſinth, 
More amiable far then is the plain 
Where gliſtering Cepherus in filver boures, 
Gaſeth upon the Giant Andromede, 
Sweete Kate entertaine this lovely woman. 
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Duke. I thinke the man is mad he cals me a woman. 
Kate. Faire lovely lady, bright and Chriſtaline, 
Bewteous and ſtately as the eie- traind bird, 

As glorious as the morning waſht with dew, 
Within whoſe eies ſhe takes her dawning beames, 
And golden ſummer ſleepes upon thy cheekes, 

Wrapt up thy radiations in ſome cloud, 
Leſt that thy bewty make this ſtately towne 
Inhabitable like the burning Zone, 

With ſweet refleCtions of thy lovely face. 

Duke. What, is ſhe mad too? or is my ſhape tranſformd 
That both of them perſwade me I am a woman, | 
But they are mad ſure, and therefore ile be gone, 

And leave their companies for feare of harme, 

And unto Athens haſte to ſeeke my ſon. | Exit Duke. 
Feran. Why fo, Kate, this was friendly done of thee, 
And kindly too : why thus muſt we two live, | 

One minde, one heart, and one content for both, 

This good old man dos thinke that we are mad, 

And glad he is I am ſure, that he is gone, 

But come ſweet Kate, for we will after him, 

And now perſwade him to his ſhape againe. | 
Ex. Omnes.” (10.) 


The ſecond modern finds two of these ſpeeches worth preſerving, and 
of Shakeſpear's hand ſeemingly ;” and accordingly, after purging them 
both of ſome obvious groſſneſſes, and adjuſting orthography,—gives you 
in his margin the ſpeech from Kate, and the four firſt lines of her 
husband's firſt : He ſhould have given the other four; which ſince he 
has not done, we have: firſt, as finding full as much worth in them 
(was their error decypher'd, which does not ſeem impoſſible) as in the 
lines of his giving; and next, for fake of laying that error in the way 
of ſome critick, being a choiſe bone to employ his tooth upon: The 

reſt is added, to ſhew the difference between the two plays in this ac- 
tion's conducting, and to make intelligible that of the ſcene that fol- 
lows. For now enter again - the two Fathers, the true and the feign'd 
one; the feign'd prince of Ceſtus ; (Seſtos) the two Brides, and their 
Bridegrooms : the feign'd father makes a pompous e of his wealth 
at home, and of what he would do upon account of this marriage; and 
the feign'd ſon is nothing behind him in his declarations: K* while 

2 
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he is making, enter the Duke of Ceſtus; and, having heard his ſpeech 
out, accoſts him with 'I am glad fir that you would be ſo franke 
Are you become the Duke of Ceſtus ſon,” — 
the accoſted perſon behaves a while as does Tranio, and Philotus as does 
the Pedant ; -but, being threaten'd with prison, run away : Upon this 
threat, Sly breaks out; (c.) Se. I ſay weele have no ſending to pri- 
ſon. | Lord. My Lord this is but the play, they're but in ieſt. | She. I 
tel thee Sim weele have no 1 To priſon thats flat: why Sim, am 
not I Don Chriſto Vari? Therefore I ſay, they ſhal not goe to priſon. | 
Tord. No more they ſhal not, my Lord, | They be runne away. | Sie. 
Are they run away Sim? that's wel, | Then gis ſome more drinke, and 
let them play againe. | Lord. Here my Lord. 
| | Slie drinkes and then fals aſleepe.” 
A long busineſs follows, and inſupportably bad, before the Duke can 
be pacify'd ; but 'tis at laſt done, and he takes his. leave of them, his 
ſon telling him — that he would bring him to his ſhip. (11.) When all 


are gone out, the Lord, who in this play has made himſelf Sly's com- 
panion, calls for his ſervants—(d.) 


* Who's within there ? [come hither firs, my Lords] 
Aſleepe againe, go take him eafily up, 
And put him in his own apparel againe, 
[And lay him in the place where we did find him, 
Juſt underneath the ale houſe fide below,] 
But ſee you wake him not in any caſe. 
Boy. It ſhalbe done my Lord, come help to beare him 
hence. 14508. Exit. 


Immediately upon this, enſues the twelfth and laſt ſcene; eſtimating 
ſcenes as is done in the true play, for in this is no marking of either 
them or the acts: upon it appear at firſt the three bridegrooms only 
and their three ſervants, and tis open'd thus ;— 


* Feran, Come Gentlemen, nowe that ſupper's done, 
How ſhall we ſpend the time til we go to bed? 

Aurel. Faith if you wil, in trial of our wives 
Who wil come ſooneſt at their husbands cal.” 


a Wager is then propos'd by him; which Ferando finds too little, and 
heightens, and the others cry done to him: Alfonſo joins them; and 
the play's ſequel is in action much the ſame as the other play's, but in 


9 


d 
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wording far ſhort of it. Polidor and his Emilia are laſt ſpeakers, and 
laſt goers-out: After which, faith this play, enter two bearing of Sie 
in his owne apparell againe, and leaves him where they found him, and 
then goes out: then enters the Tapſter.— | 


[Tapfter. Now that the darkeſome night is oyerpaſt, 

And dawning day appeares in criſtall skie, | 

Now muſt I haſte abroade : but ſoft, who's this? 

What She, O wondrous! hath he laine heere all night? 

Ile wake him, I thinke hee's ſtarved by this, 

But that his belly was ſo ſtufft with = 

What now Sie, awake for ſhame.] 

She. Sim, gives ſome more wine, what all the Players gone? 
am not I a Lord? | | 

Tapſter. A Lord with a murrin: come, art thou drunkſen] ſtill ? 
She. Who's this? Tapfter, O [Lord firrha,] I have had the braveſt 


' dreame [to night, ] that ever thou heardeſt in all thy life. 


Tapſter. Yea mary, but you had beſt get you home, For your wife 
will courfe you for dreaming heere to night. 

Slie. Wil ſhe? I know [noon how to tame a ſhrew, | I dreamt upon 
it all this night [till now,] And thou haſt wakt me out of the braveſt 
dreame | That ever I had \in my life: ] but Ile to my wife [preſently,] | 
and tame her too if ſhe anger me. | 

Tapſter. Nay tarry She, for Ile goe home with thee, 

And heare the reſt that thou haſt dreamt to night. 


Exeunt omnes.” 


What we have been abridging was known only to the ſecond mod» 
ern; and his account and his judgment of it is conceiv'd in these words: 
There is ſcarce a line of this the ſame with the preſent Play, yet the 
Plot and Scenary ſcarce differ at all from it. I ſhou'd think it not writ- 
ten by Shakeſpear ; but there are ſome Speeches (in one or two Scenes 
only) the ſame : And we have there the concluſion of the Play, which 
is manifeſtly wanting in all the ſubſequent Editions, as well as the lat- 
ter part of the laſt Act, manifeſtly better, and clear of that impertinent 
Prolixity, which is in the common Editions.” See his Table. How 
lax the interpretation that muſt be put upon ſcarce differ, what has 
gone before will ſhew beſt: and ſo numerous are the ſpeeches and lines 
which this play offers, in more than one or two ſcenes of it, that do in- 
deed ſcarce differ, —and- ſome few, not at all, = that Shakeſpeare muit. 
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have been author of it, ſpite of all it's abſurdities; there being no one 
example of bis having taken ſo largely, and follow'd fo cloſely the track 
of another writer, as he muſt have done in his Taming of the Shrew” if 
the other was not his: of it's conception at a much earlier period than 
that of the impreſſion before us, we have competent evidence; And 
what hinders, but the period that did produce it indeed might be that 
of Shakeſpeare's, firſt youth? and the occasion of it's producing, the 
wants of ſome low theatre, (booth, perhaps) which 'tis ſuited to per- 
fectly? What this modern throws out concerning it's laſt act's latter 
part,” (vague expreſſions and of no clear appliance) is faid for palliation 
of his ill-judg'd omiſſions : and“ better” as he pronounces that part in 
the old play, he has not ventur'd to follow it in one fingle word, and 
would be condemn'd if he had: In fact, the play is ſuch in all parts, 
that neither ſentence nor ſingle expreſſion of it offer d itſelf to the judg- 
ment from which the other had reap'd any improvement, a thing re- 
ceiv'd with ſurprize. . 

The recovery from out this old play of Sly's three interlocutions is 
indeed an improvement, and we owe him our thanks for it; and, in 
the main too, our commendations for the part he has acted in it: the 
authority of this play is not ſo ſacred, that no change muſt be made, in 
parts that can't be diſpenſ'd with, for the fake of matching them better 
with the improv'd play's other parts; the presumption being, that they 
too were improv'd though we know not the manner: All are reason- 
ably good, as now given from him: but if the editor's fortune had ſoo- 
ner thrown in his way the materials he now has, his present thoughts 
tell him — he ſhould poſſibly have inclin'd to have given two of these 
paſſages (the two laſt) rather in this faſhion ; = dun 


Lor. Who's within.there? [ſeeing Sh aſleep. 
| Enter other Servants. 


COPIES NS” | 
— — Come bitber, firs ; My lord s 
Altep again : Go, take bim easily up, 
And put him in his own apparel again; 
And lay him in the place where we did find him, 
Juſt underneath the alehouſe' ſide below; 
But ſee you wake him not in any caſe. 
1.9. I ſhall be done, my lord. Come, help to bear him hence. 
| I [Exeunt Servazts with Sh. 
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(v. p. 86; and the old play's extract. ) 
And the ſecond thus 3 ; 


SCENE III. The Alehouſe. 


SLY upon his Bench, as before ; 3. Tapfter 
at the Door. 


SLY. [waking.] Sim, gives ſome more wine. = What ! all the players 
gone Am not Ia lord? 


Tap. A lord, with a murrain Cone, art Ne drunken ſtill? 
[rouzing him. 


SLY. Who's this? tapſter ?—O lord Arab, I have had the braveſt dream 
to-night that ever thou bear dft in all thy life. 


Tap. Yea, marry ; but you had. beſt get you home, for your wife will 


courſe you for dreaming here. 


SLY. Will ſhe ?. I know now how to tame a forew; I dreamt: agen it all 
this night long, and thou haſt wak'd me out of the beſt dream that ever I had 
in my life: But I'll to my ut wife, presently ; and tame ber too, 4 ſhe anger 
me. 

Tap. Nay, tarry, Sly; far Tl. go home. ul — 54 15 
And ear the reft that thou haſt dreamt to- nigllt. [Excunt.. 


(v. p. 94, and the extract. ) 


Two dialogues more of the ſame ſort are ſeen. in the © AbſtraQ,” 
which the introducer of these overpaſſ'd judiciouſly : for though fit in 
themſelves, and the latter particularly, that latter can not have place in 
the new play without ſignal damage to it; and the firſt. (in which is 
ſeen a confirmation of this editor's judgment relating to Sly's , in 
p. 57.) is accommodated to those ſcenes only of the old one between. 
which it is plac'd. In this play, all the perſonages of the other (and of 
it's“ Induction alſo) appear either by themſelves or their ſubſtitutes,. 
Gremio excepted; whose magnificent offers in p. 43. ſeem to have been. 
built upon that ſpeech of the Merchant's which the“ Abſtract has 
mention'd, for in that we have“ Arras counterpointes;” and of one cir- 
cumſtance in the character of his outvyer, (Pied ſce at p. 20. ). these. 
lines ſhould have been the original, — 


That damned villaine hath YR _ 
Whom I did ſend for guide unto my ſon,” 


being ſpoke of his ſubſtitute Valerio, by the Duke of the old play. 
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SCENE I.] No well-advis'd po- 
et will think, at this time of day, 
of bringing into his piece an acti- 
on like to that of this ſcene; as, 
under every advantage that ſtages 
now derive from their ſcenery, or 
can ever derive were mechanism e- 
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ven puſnh'd to the utmoſt, ſuch ac- 


tion will want the power of impo- 
sing in that degree that we ourſ- 
elves have made neceſſary: But this 
touch'd not Shakeſpeare, his impo- 


sing was not by eyes but by ears; 


the former his ſtage deny d him, 
(ſee a note upon 116, 14. of A & 


C.“) and therefore left him at lib- 


erty to fix upon any action that 
Hk d him, and that ſuited his plot: 
the other mode of imposing he has 
been at pains to provide Br by 


drawing his ſea - characters juſtly, 


and by putting into their mouths 


the proper terms of their calling. 


These terms he appears to have 
fetch d from Haklyit; and (withal) 
to have risen freſh from perusing 
him when he took up this play, 
for of that too we ſhall have evid- 


ence ſhortly in certain ſingular bo- 


rrowings: the principal of these 


Phrases and terms are in 5, 6. & 4, 


23: lay her a-Bold has been inter- 
preted - bring her to lye as near the 


wind as ſhe can, in order (ſays the 
interpreter) to get clear of any poi- 


nt or head of land: and“ courſes, 
it is agreed, are a ſhip's loweſt and 
largeſt ſails, (two of them) her fore- 
fail and main-fail: And now, per- 
haps, we get a good and plain ſenſe 
of the phrase refer'd-to in 4: ma- 
m-courſe” is —main-ſail, and 777 
wear or work, ſimply ; "bring her 


ro wear or work with her main- 


fail ;” which order comes in fitly 
enough after that for lowering the 
"top-maſt;” and, upon the danger's 


encreaſing, the ſetting of © her 749 


courſes” is order d: but whereas it 


is recommended (and by the Revi- 


gal aſſented to) to ſeperate "cour/es” 
from f by a ſemicolon, and fo 


break into two what editions make 
one ſentence, this, appears advisa- 


ble no way ; firſt, the order is not 
ſimply to /e? her courſes, but ſo to 
ſet them that the ſhip might get 
"off to ſea again, to lay her off” b 

af, n E if Leb 
flow is againſt it: The ſeals attri- 
buted here to the phrase in the o- 
ther ſpeech, receives ſeemingly co- 
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nfirmation from two extracts wh- 
ich are enter'd with that intent in 
their proper repository among o- 
thers from Haklyit. What is 
done in 1. 20. and three that foll- 
ow it, (p. 5.) conſiſts only in tranſ- 
posing of the Italic direction and 
the exclaim Merey on us] ; and in 
making that prose, and the excl- 
aims of ſeveral, which have hith- 
erto appear 'd as verſe, and Gonza- 
lo's: the position of that only exc- 
laim which indeed belongs to him, 
was meant to ſhew us whence it 
proceeded ; namely, from the al- 
arm which the © Noise occasion'd ; 
a noise intitl'd - conſus d, for that, 
the farewels and exclamations com- 

sing it were thrown out at once 
and the burſt of a multitude: Gon- 


zalo they neither ſuit nor are pro- 


per for; the fright expreſſ'd by the 
latter is (for him) out of character, 


and the farewels have no founda- 


tion elſewhere. The Oxford copy's 
change in this place, inſtead of re- 
moving these objections lays it o- 
pen to one more: for though Se- 
baſtian (to whom it gives Mercy on 
us! and the exclaims following) 
had a hrotbher, Alonso, we read of 
no ie and children of his any 
more than Gonzalo's; and of the 
brother he takes a leave of anoth - 
er ſort, declar'd in 1. 26. What 


that copy does two lines after is 
more commendable ; and perhaps, 


merits the place is given it there 
better than that is given it now, 


Vol, II. 


Z5 


viz. the" Readings:” there is a ſtiff- 
neſs in giving epithets to the words 
in queſtion, that ſuits neither the 
geniũs nor ſituation of the ſpeaker ; 
and the alteration takes off that 
ſtiffneſs, bringing no new one in 
it's room, for it is easy and natur- 
al: It has been objected to it, — 
that ling and heath are fynonima 
and mean. the ſame plant: but this 
may be doubted; or, if true, a po- 
em 1s not the better for ſuch pre- 
ciſeneſs. 


| Gr ene 

that there is — 79%, ] The alter d 
and the altering word of this ſen- 
tence approach'd nearer to one an- 
other than will be judg'd from the 
latter's present orthography ; but 
it's former was — /ofe,, and under 
that form might moſt readily be 
corrupted to ul: that it was the 
reading: intended, the line after is 
evidence, for that line is explana- 
tory of the term that preceeded, 
carrying it to an excels that is not 
convey.'d' by it nakedly, as is Sha- 
keſpeare's manner elſewhere, Oth- 
er conjectures upon the paſſage are 
given in due place; and with them 
readings chosen by others that be- 
long to two pages, the present and 
that before: but this ſhould be re- 


member d in ſeeing them, — that 

the text intitl'd to preference, here 

and in other plays that are ſpecify d, 

(v. the Introduttion,” p. 21.) is that 

of the firſt folio, where errors are 

not apparent; which (it 0 concei- 
u 
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v'd) is not the caſe of the readings 
which this text has adopted, to ſay 
no more of them. Out, in l. 16. 
is us'd adverbially in the ſenſe of- 
fully or quite: a rare usage, and fo 
the fitter for poetry ; but not ent- 
irely the thing a modern has ſaid 
of it, obſolete,” even now. In 31. 
are certain other like usages, that 
are taken up on like grounds: It's 
firſt year is diſſyllable, both have 
the force of plurals, and nce ſta- 
nds for—ago; and all are put abſo- 
lutely, as grammarians expreſs it: 
thus interpreted, the line has no 
need of the alterations that have 
been made in it; which do not ad- 
vantage it either in ſenſe or harm- 
ony, and deſtroy quite the folemn 
air-of it ſo proper to the introduc- 
tion of the tale enſuing. * 
8, 16. 

My brother, &c.] There is great 
perplexity in the conſtruction of 
this ſpeech, owing evidently to the 
number of circumſtances parenthe- 
tically thrown into it: which mode 
of ſpeaking is not us'd without de- 
ſign; but affected, here and in o- 
ther places, particularly of this ſc- 
ene, to mark a branch of Profpe- 
ro's· character, which is—garrulity. 
Whether the perplexity above- me- 
ntion'd be now clear d up, by the 
division and pointing made uſe of, 
differing from any other edition, = 
is ſubmitted to his judgment who. 
is-attentive: taking this along with 
him, = that the ſpeaker himſelf is 
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loſt in his own deviations; and re- 
duc'd, in I. 27, to the neceſſity of 
beginning his tale anew. „ The 
conſtruction of that formal fſimilit- 


ude which is given him in the page 


opposite is particularly embarraſ- 
ſ'd; indeed faultily, for this is it's 
order, ** Like one who having, by 
frequent telling of it made of bis me- 
mory ſuch a finner unto truth as to 
credit his own lie: The corrector of 
it's one minute error, ſeen at bot- 
tom, (the laſt modern) goes farther 
than there is cause by making 
it ef, which is got at by impli- 
cation; add too, that, though as is 
difpenſ'd with by grammar's ordi- 
nary licence, 1 cannot be fo al- 
low'd without inducing obſcurity. 
The full ſenſe in brief of th- 
ose t}- worded lines that open the 
ſpeech following, is — That there 
might be no further call for his 
appearing an actor, and fo continu- 
ing the imposition upon me whom 
he perſonated, which was open to 
all beſides, He needs will &c. After 
it, is nothing that much requires 

an explainer till you come to p. 

12: dec d, a term compriz'd in 
these limits, and rraſb in 8, have 

each a ſenſe found for them (ſee 

the 835 that makes needleſs the 

Oxfo tors changes to brack'd 
and p/a/h; and the few corrections 

within them ſpeak their own fit- 


neſs : all were open (as might. be 
thought) to readers the leaſt obser- 
vant; yet their metrical deficien- 
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cies, and a corruption at bottom of 
p- 11, eſcap'd editors; to which 
number we had nearly added that 
in p. 10, but find now that one 
may have been ſtruck with it, the 
present copy 's amendment ſhew- 
ing itſelf in ſome after impreſſions 
of the third modern editor. 


12, 6. 


Nom I are:] Which, ſays one 


of the editors, ſignifies — Now 1 
come to the principal part of my 
ſtory; and juſtifies his interpret- 


ation by a paſſage in R. 3: but 


ſurely examples are not neceſſary, 
for the word is common enough in 


that ſenſe. But that is not the ſenſe 
here; but, merely. Now I get up: 
which though it be odd enough in 
Proſpero to ſay, yet, that he does 
fay it, ſeems plain from what is 
inſtantly added, — Sit lil; words 
addreſſ d to Miranda, who is ris- 
ing upon ſeeing him rise. The note 
cannot be concluded without ſett- 


ing before the reader the paſlage 
this editor has produc'd : It is in 


p. * of the play he has menti- 
on d; in which, at 1. 7, Richard 
gives Tyrrel a roten which is to 
procure him admittance to Edward 
the fourth's children : he receives 
it u his knees; u which, 
Richard, who had Gocking to 
whiſper him, ſays Rite, and lend 
thine ear: and this, truly, is the 
example which is brought to con- 
vince us, that Nom IJ arite ſignifies 
Now I come to the principal part 


ef my ſtory.» Further down in 
this page, (I. 19.) *©zenith"'is made 
to ſtand, with much boldneſs, for 
— thy fortunes” ſupream altitude: 
and the ſpeaker's thought in that 
paſſage, beginning and by my pr- 
eſcience, we may remember to have 
ſeen in another play, wrought up 
into a maxim or ſentiment, that is 
there expreſſ'd with great force, 
and attir'd in all the beauties of 
poetry: See it in Julius Cæsar, 
at 7 3» 21. 
[17 11 Yg) 206: 

a fever of the mad, ] Singular as 
this expreſſion will ſeem, there is 
cause enough for retaining it ; or, 
at the leaſt, for not giving into 
that alteration of it which has been 
made by ſome moderns, (ſee the 
" Readings”) which is even fooliſh 
it's connexion conſider'd with what 
immediately uſhers it: Poſſibly, it 
was the Poet's firſt word, coin'd in 
haſte; and the conſideration above 
caus'd the change of it into a term 
that is hazarded, but has it's force 
and propriety, importing - of the 
mad ſpecies, that has the ſtrongeſt 
and the ſtrangeſt deliriums ; ſuch 
as that ever has which is intitI'd 
—a calenture, and is liar to 
ſea-faring. w> The emendations in 
10 & 16. appear'd firſt in the third 
modern : this editor has thought 
it incumbent on him to go a ſtep 
farther, and take from Thunder-claps 
what others have given Lightning, 
himſelf viewing them = exchang- 

u 2 


es. The idea of Ariel's character, 


are deſcrib'd in what preceeds this 
ſimilitude, was catch'd from Hak- 
lyit; as will be evident to a viewer 
of that extract, which is firſt of 
those are made in the Schaal from 
r writer: and by another, ent- 
er d too in that work, is that epi- 
ther? s fitneſs confirm d, which at 
14, 13. characterizes the islands 
there intitl'd - Ber moot hes, in the 
extract Bermudas. But though we 
bave in honeſty given this extract, 
and ſaid of it as above, tis not fr- 
om an opinion that the compound 
refer d = to ſprang from 'thence ; 
vrhich ſhould rather have been the 
off-ſpring of ſome fuller and later 
relations, by print or otherwise, 
Which ſhould not have been gath- 
er di earlier than 1612, perhaps la- 
ter: These are the reasons: — In 
1609, fir George Sommers, (of wh- 
om the islands are alſo call d- Som- 
mer Islands) the firſt Engliſhman 
certainly, and, for ought appears to 
thè contrary, the firſt European 
who ſet his foot on them, was caſt 
upon them by ſhipwreck; ſtay d a 
year on them; return d to them a- 
gain from Virginia, and then dy d 
on them: that colony calls them 


within it's limits; and the then 


managers of it ſold them to ſome 
| particulars, members of their ſoci- 
ety, who; in April 1612, /ent thi- 
ther a ſhip with 60. perſons, who a- 
N and remayned there very ſaft- 
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es the furniſher of these particu- 
of his performances at leaſt which lar 


-ows them, ſp 


s, and of the extract that foll- 
peaking of the islands 
themſelves, ſays further they were 
"of all Nations ſaid and ſuppoſed to 
bee inchanted and inhabited with wi- 
tches and devills, which grew by rea- 
on of accuſtomed monſirous Thund- 
er, ſtorme, and tempeſt, neere unto 
them: Now as these particulars 
muſt, from the nature of them, 


have been the ſubject as well of 


-writings as talk at the time they 
were paſſing, the presumption is 
firſt, that the afore-mention'd epi- 
thet rose from them; and next, 
that they were alſo ſuggeſters of — 
Sycorax and her ſorceries, of the 
preter- natural Being ſubjected to 
her, and of Proſpero s magick: wh- 
ich if it be allow'd, then is this 
play prov'd by it a. late compoxiti- 
on, and weight added to the opin- 
ion that makes it the Poet's laſt; 
a circumſtance that might deter- 
mine the players to place it fore- 
moſt in their publiſh'd collection: 
— Stratford, his place of birth and 
of residence, was burnt in 16143 
which ſhould in reason have drawn 
him thither, and in 16. he dy d. 
The extracts, and what relates to 
these islands, are from Howe 's 
© Continuation of Stowe: (Edition 
1631. fol. b. I.) their name in him, 


is -Bermodes and Bermodies ; wh- 
ich, as well as Bermoothes,” the po- 
et's ſpelling, are defective attempts 
to give in Engliſh the Spaniſh ſou- 
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nd of Bermudas, 
I4, 24. * 

What is the time o'the day?) Im- 
agine the head of Proſpero rais'd 
after this queſtion, and the ſun 
look'd at, and reason admits well 
enough of his being his own anſ- 
werer, which he is in marine lan- 
guage. Jide in the Revisal” what 
is made of these ſpeeches ; and then 
attend to the aukwardneſs with w- 
hich the alter'd ſpeech opens, acc- 
ording to those criticks. «> There 
will be found among the Read- 
ings for p. 15, two by this editor, 
(and for 16, one) which he is bold 
to ſtyle improvements, and proba- 
ble, but extends not to neceſſary; 
the judicious publick will do by 
them as it ſhall like: But in foll- 
owing former copies in their brea- 
king of what is given to Proſpero 
at the bottom of p. 16. has been 
an error undoubtedly, for verſe is 
effac d by it: the words rπ)̃ days” 
muſt have been intended for the 
head of the line following ; ſo pl- 
ac'd they compleat a verſe of fix 
feet, as what 1s left in that page 
does one of five. The true force of 
ſome expreſſions proceeding from 
him in the laſt of 15. and the firſt 
of the page after, would be beſt 
perceiv'd by hearing them well ſp- 
oken ; © //ave” ſhould have an em- 
phaſis given it, and "/ervant''a tone 
ironical : Proſpero, in his next ſp- 
eech, calls his command even over 


Caliban a ſervice; and, in the ſp- 


eech after, threatens the being he 
is talking- to with a usage beyond 
ſlavery. That obvious and moſt ne- 
ceſſary amendment in 17, eſcap'd 
the firſt modern, | 
I8, 13. | 
When thou cam ſt firſt, &c.] The 
plain grammar miſtakes of the line 
following ſtruck the modern ſpok- 
en of laſt, and their cure is from 
him; but of a beauty resulting fr- 


om it he ſhould not have been co- 


nſcious, nor others after him, (for 
he is follow'd in all) by their ma- 
king cameſt of cam ſ in the line 
quoted, for the ſole purpose of ha- 
ving regular measure; a motive that 
induc'd his next ſucceſſor (and he 
too is follow'd) to make of would t 
ad I would it had, in 31. of this 
page: The lines ſeverally refer'd 
to, and above all the ſecond, are 
the moſt adapted to character of a- 
ny throughout the play; their con- 
tractions, and the harſhneſs result- 
ing from them, giving them this 
preheminence: and it is of them 
probably, and others their like, 
that that observation arose from 
ſome great men concerning Calib- 
an's language, which is recorded in 
Shakeſpeare's Lyfe” where this play 


is ſpoke of; —and, for the ſentim- 


ent, every ſpeech that is given him 
abounds in ſtrokes of the horrid, 


the uncouth; the ſavage, and all th- 


ose beauties which have made the 


* Cyclops” of Theocritus the adm- 


iration of all ages. wn © wicked, in. 


' 
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line the firſt, is ſingl d out by one 
editor as a term that comes under 
the ſaid remark concerning Calib- 
an's language: but it's ſenſe is 
miſchievous, ſerving miſchievous 
purposes; and it may be us d in 
that ſenſe by any character, even at 
this day: Had he fingl'd out v, 
vaſt of night,” (1. 7.) tor explanati- 
on only, there might be those who 
had thank d him; for certainly tis 
both a rare and a hard one, nor 
ſhould the Gloſſary have overpaſſ d 
it: it's ſenſe approaches to—waſte, 
and we apprehend by it an idea of 
"rzght"'as a waſte part of time. 
19, 2. 

Pro. mo ue; &c.) Firſt 
adjudg'd to the ſpeaker it now co- 
= - hay by M'. Dryden the pl- 
ay's alterer into one intitl'd by him 
— © The enchanted Island ;” and firſt 
taken into Shakeſpeare's editions by 
their third modern publiſher : the 
adopter 1s almoſt diffuſe in his rea- 
sons for it, but they present them- 
ſelves readily; what he ſays of the 
change's cause may be right, that 
it ſprang of players not liking th- 
at a character of Miranda's impor- 
tance ſhould ſtand ſo long on the 
ſtage without a ſhare of the dial- 
ogue. > The changes in 6 & 7. 
were (it ſeems) propos'd to the pu- 
blick in a work of the fifth mod- 
ern's that was prior to his predec- 
eſſor's edition, who has given them 
place in it: their fitneſs (indeed 
neceſſity, as ſeems to this editor) 


lyes in this; — that the whole ani- 
mal world, each individual of it, 
cannot but have 4nowledge of what 
itſelf purposes; and to a large part 
of it is given means of expreſſing 
those purposes, by look, action, or 
ſound : Caliban, as a brute, had 
his purposes, and ſome means of 
pay them; but ſhort of wh- 
at his human part might have, and 
of what it had at this time through 
Proſpero's teaching; and it is with 


this benefit's evil reception that he 


is reproach'd in that paſſage, as his 
anſwer evinces. The epithet given 
plague in that anſwer is charac- 
teriſtic of the diſtemper in a more 
eminent manner than belongs to o- 
other eruptions, © Setebos, in 26, is 
from Haklyit. 
D', 31. 

Come unto these yellow ſands, &c.] 
The whole of this wild ſong is pr- 
inted with great negligence in co- 
pies preceding the ſecond mode- 
rn's: his tranſposal in 20, 4, and 
the parenthetical position of the ſe- 
cond line over it by the fifth mod- 
ern, have clear'd up the firſt part; 
but the laſt they have paſſ d over; 
and yet certainly, as it has ſtood 
'till this present, it could give no 
idea of the manner it was perfor- 
m'd in: There is direction for a 
gurtben, or chorus, but no words 
aſſign'd for it: it came in therefore 
at the words — Hark, hark; and 
conſiſted of a musick that ſeem'd 
to come from all parts of the ſtage, 


e . Fa .. ¹wuiu. 
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(for that is meant by the word — 
eee imitative of the bark - 
ing of dogs: and this burthen, wh- 
ich comes twice over, is follow d 
by another at the ſecond © Hark, 
Hark, the nature of which Ariel 
tells you; and, in both, catches the 
firſt notes that uſher them in, and 
accompanies them with his voice ; 
as, in the next ſong, he does ma- 
nifeſtly another wild air that makes 
the burthen of that: Both were fa- 
vourites, ſeemingly, of the times 
they were made for: for with the 
latter ſon 85 burthen, they had been 
treated afore; (v. m. of V.” 48, 16.) 
and of the firſt 's ſecond burthen, 
the editor has feen a trace in ſome 
musick belonging to that age. 
Of a word that injures his meas- 
ure, and is wholly expletive, the 
poet has been eas' d by this editor 
at 21, 13; and it was his wiſh to 
have found ſome authority for do- 
ing a ter ſervice, by clearin 

him of the page's firſt line, which 
has not it's parallel any where for 
ſtiffneſs and quaintneſs: Of the firft 
of these qualities, there is ſometh- 
ing in a line that comes after it, l. 
19; but for that there is cause, the 
user of it imagining juſt at that 
time that he's addreſſing a godd- 
eſs ; which miſtake he comes out 
of towards his fpecch's end, as his 
queſtion demonſtrates; for that qu- 
eſtion is genuine, and what is put 
for it in all modern copies (ſee the 
" Readings”) has no other founda- 


tion than a blunder of the laſt for- 
ry folio. What those copies have 
done in the page before, (1. 15.) is 
acceded to willingly : the change, 
in manner, is nothing; and the i- 
mage obtain'd by it is the moſt pl- 
easing, every way, that either judg- 
ment or fancy ſuggeſts to us. 
TW: 

the duke of Milan, | And his brave 
ſon, bemg twain.] The introducing 
in this hers character never made 
uſe of, nor even ſpoke of again, is 
a negligence certainly; and to be 
accounted for no way but by ſup- 
posing, with the third modern, th- 
at there was once a thought of br- 
inging into the action the /n who 
is here mention'd, and that a fur- 
ther thought drop'd him: Sebaſti- 
an's appearance in it (a fitter per- 
ſon, undoubtedly) might rise out 
of this difcovery. controul (1. .) 
imports ſingly contradict. > In 
this page's ſuppliment, and a cor- 
rection in 23, moderns have been 


the leaders; but could not be fol- 


low'd in what they do the page 
after, whose error they mend by 
and: Upon a line in that page, (I. 
5.) he who brings up the rear of 
them has this juſt and even nece- 
ſſary comment; — Alluding to a 
common ſenſation in dreams, when 
we ſtruggle, but with a total imp- 
uiſſance in our endeavours, to run, 
ſtrike, &c.” and a remarker upon 
the comment thinks, with ſome 
appearance of likelihood, that for 
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this line, and the lines that give 
riſe to it, the Poet might have had 
in his eye that moſt beautiful ſim- 


ile which almoſt closes the twelfth 


Eneid, beginning Ac veluti in ſo- 
mnis, &c. «> Further reflection up- 
on a much- canvaſſ'd ſpeech in 23, 
(the firſt by Miranda) has now ſet- 
tl'd the editor in a diſtruſt of long 
ſtanding of it's latter member's in- 
tegrity: The tra ſpoken of by 
her can be no other but one ſug- 
geſted by fight of Ferdinand's*/aw- 
ord,” and very nature demands that 
her firſt fears upon the occasion 
ſhould be for her father: hence 
the epithet rab, importing diſp- 
arity between the threaten d and 
threat ner, the odds lying againſt 
the latter; and that the entleneſs 
of the former, collected from his 
behaviour, might not encourage to 
tryal, there is added but not fear- 
ful,” ſappreſſing the other matter, 
and leaving it to his collection ſhe 
ſpeaks to: Read therefore as above, 
_ diſmiſſing the copulative. 


"TIT: 
Alb. Pr'ythee, peace.] All that fol- 
lows these words, to where Alonso 


begins again in 28, the ſecond mo- 
dern has ſaid - ſeems to have been 


interpolated, perhaps by the Play- 


ers; grounding this his opinion u- 
pon the impertinence and impro- 
priety chieffy of what intervenes, 
charges that lye againſt it moſt cer- 
tainly almoſt beyond palliating: 
but of it's authenticity, we have o- 


ther- gueſs evidence; and in that 
yery ſpeech firſt, which, according 
to this opinion, ſhould follow the 
present ſpeech ; For what can be 
made without it (as is ſaid by the 
next modern) of that wiſh which 
begins in his ſecond line, by read- 
ers who, but in what intervenes, 
have heard nothing of any daugb- 
ter he has, or where ſhe's mar- 
ry'd” to? The condemn'd paſlage is 
not without other prooſs of auth- 
entickneſs, but this one is ſuffici- 
ent: And in ease of what is objec- 
ted to it, 1t may be observ'd,—that 
the levities of Sebaſtian and part- 
ner open to us their characters, and 
prepare us for what is coming ; 
ſhewing them nothing touch'd wi- 
th their own and their king's deli- 
verance, and their common condi- 
tion ; and their behaviour on this 
occasion ſets off and heightens the 
love, loyalty, and ſobriety, of the 
other parties attending, and chief- 
ly Gonzalo's. > In reading, we 
ſhould conceive of the two aſſoci- 
ates that they ſtand a ſmall matter 
diſtant from the king and his gr- 
oupe, their words directed to one 
another and rarely o'er-heard; this 
gives light to ſome ſpeeches at the 
bottom of 27: the harp” mention'd 
in one above them, is that of Am- 


phion. . The only borrow'd ame- 


ndment throughout these four pa- 
ges, is that in black letter: An er- 
ror ſomething beneath it (26, 5.) is 
overpaſſ'd by three editors; and by 


the other two (the third and his 
follower) heal'd (as they conceive) 
in great filence, by joining that li- 
ne's ſpeech to his laugh who is the 
loser, having wager'd upon the 
cock” i. e. Gonzalo. Two notes in 
the Revisal upon paſlages within 
the ſaid pages, and another on one 
that follows them inſtantly, fix the 
text of those paſſages, and remove 
light objections to them. 4 


8. 29, 4. iE 
a bich end the beam ſhould bow. 
So the ſecond modern and follow- 
ers: But you may read, and with 
as ſmall deviation, - at | Which end 
"o'tbe beam ſhe'd bow,” i. e. (ſhe would 
bow; in which reading, bow is a 
verb reciprocal: in either, Meigb d 
will haye the ſenſe of - conſider'd, 
ponder'd, was a long time ere ſhe 
could determine. The inſertion 
below; I. zo, is doubly neceſſary; 
as will appear to a reflecter on te- 
rms immediately under it, and on 
the measure's deficiency : matters 
obvious enough, yet occurring to 
none but the Oxford editor; the 
merit of whose amendment 1s ne- 
arly forfeited by his putting it plu- 
rally, which nor forts with the o- 
ther terms nor has the present wo- 
rd's poetry : Above it, has been a 
metrical injury which came down 
to the ſecond modern; and is, in 
him and the reſt, mended by chan- 
ging ©riches” to wealth, a proceed» 
ing not critical. The ſpeech that 
ofters these changes, and one after 
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63 
it, prove the writer's acquaintance 
with one he has not been trac'd in 
by any, annotator or editor; for th- 
us old Montaigne, ſpeaking of the 
Indian diſcovery and of the new pe- 
ople's manners, C' eſt une Nation, 
diray-je a Platon, en laquelle il n'y 
a aucune eſperance de trafiq, nulle cog- 
ne,, tee de Lettres, nulle ſcience de 
nombres, aul nom de Magiſtrat, ny 
de ſupcriorite, politique, aul uſage 


de ſervice, de ricbeſſe, ou de pauvrete, 


nuls contratts, nulles ſucceſſions, nuls 
partages, nulles occupations qu ayſi- 
ves, nul reſpect de parente. que co- 


mmun, nuls veſtements, nulle agri- 
culture, nul metal, nul uſage de vin 


ou de bled. Les paroles meſmes, qui 


Agniſient le menſonge, la trabiſon, la 


diſſimulation, I' avarice, I' envie, la 
detraction, le pardon, inouyer. Co- 
mbien trouveroit il la Republique 
qu'il a imaginee, loin de cette per- 
fection?“ (Efars de Montaigne, 3. 


Vol. 12“. 1659. Bruxelles. Vol. 1*. 
p. 270.) The perſon who ſhall co- 


mpare this paſſage with the tranſ- 


lations of it that were extant in 


Shakeſpeare's time, will ſee reason 
to think he read it in French. 


33% 15+ 
But doubts diſcovery there.] The 
fault that was in this paſſage oc- 


cur'd immediately,' and, with it, 
the ſenſe intended: there is be- 
.yond the object alluded to, z. e. a 


crown: uo hope, that way, (lays the 

ſpeaker) is another way ſo high a brpe, 

that even ambition cannot, with all 
| ; V0; 
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it's efforts, diſcover glimpſe of any 
thing desirable beyond it, and even 
doubts whether there is any thing 
to be diſcover'd.” In making“ dou- 


St drops, the Oxford editor ſhews - 


his having taken the paſſage in ne- 
' arly the ſame way: and, in truth, 
his change receives ſome authority 
from the diſcretive particle But, 
with which © doubts” has not that 
'accordance that might be wiſh'd. 
> By a removal in 25, ſenſe and 
measure both receive benefit, and 
the latter by one in the line after; 
they are made in moſt moderns : 
The place in which they occur is 
moſt defectively worded; for we 
"muſt ſupply in it in coming. ſbe 
in coming from ubm &c : nor is 
the ſequel much perfecter; are is 
underſtood before ca, and again 
after And,” — though ſome are ca 


again, And are (by that deſtiny) to 

erform &c : another feeming ell- 
1plis of ic before In, I. 29, has the 
warrant of grammar, which fetch- 


es it from above. These are ſound- 


ings of Sebaſtian, and have a dark- 
neſs intentional which these defi- 
ciencies heighten: the pointing of 
his reply in this copy, is calculated 
to convey an idea of the ſuddenn- 
eſs of his perception of the tend- 
ency of what he call Au, a ſud- 
denneſs that requires a ſtart in the 
actor. ww © note,” (I. 23.) is — not- 
ice, intelligence; and above it, (I. 
5.) the latter part of what is put 
parenthetically, imports - perſuad- 
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ing is his profeſſion, his only pro- 
feſſion: the words are ſpoke of 
Franciſco. 
n 

candy d be they, | Would melt, ere 
they moleft.] i. e. though they were 
candy d, and (as is the nature of 
hard ſubſtances preſſing upon the 
fleſh) might be expected to give me 
trouble, yet, ſooner than do ſo, th- 
ey *would melt: the allusion ſeems 
a little a-kin to that in 1. 24, and 
very probably ſprang from it. Wo- 
uld, written by it's abbreviation 
a, might very easily paſs into— 
And, with compositors who atten- 
ded rarely to ſenſe. The readers of 
this ſpeech in editions following 
the firſt modern will ſee it other- 
wise broken, and alter'd filently ; 
that addition eſcaping them which 


% compleats it's firſt line, and the de- 


ficient hemiſtich paſſing with them 
for a continuance of that from Se- 
baſtian. . morſel (35, 2.) may have 
allusion to Gonzalo's thin habit; 
as one reduc'd ſo by age, that he 
was ſcarce a morſel to the devour- 
er who was approaching: Yet is 
that correction no bad one which 
we ſee in the V. R; and for this 
reason; — that it is Shakeſpeare's 
manner, to aſcertain remov'd terms 
by a plainer term following; and 
he will have done ſo at present, ad- 
mitting — Moral, a word borrow d 
from our ancient moralities. The 
lives threaten'd were those of Gon- 
zalo and Alonso, and upon their 
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living depended Proſpero's proj- 
ef: hence the terms that end Ar- 
iel's apart: but as one only was - 
iend to that ſpeaker's maſter, that 
one is addreſſ d directly and ſeper- 
ately at the ſpeech's beginning. 
en a 8 

J have no long ſpoon.] meaning 
he had not the heart to aſſociate 
with him, as the Vice was made to 
do with the Devil in the ancient 
moralities: in which it was a piece 
of humour, to make the Devil and 
him feed of the ſame cuſtard or 
ſome ſuch diſh; the Devil on one 
fide, and the Vice on the other with 
a oon of vaſt length: These two 
furniſh'd much the ſame ſport in 
those times, as is exhibited upon 
our ſtage by the Doctor, or Pier- 
rot, and Harlequin. A piece of dr- 
olery ſomething like this was pra- 
ctiſ'd at their great city-feaſt when 
the mayor enter'd upon his office: 
at which time, his lordſhip's Fool 
was made to jump into a great cu- 
ſtard, attir'd as you may ſee him 
deſcrib'd ina. w. f. e. w.“ 


44. 
* The Amen from Stephano (1. 


27.) is a benediction pronounc d 
for Caliban after his draught, then 


a third time adminiſter'd : The cal- 


ling him cat, (I. 17.) is conver- 
ted in the Oxford edition to a re- 
peating that ſaying, — here it that 
which will give language to a Cat; 
and what follows concerning Cali- 
ban's ſhaking,” produc'd in the ſa- 
me copy a change in the ſpeech 


before of thy and tber into my 
and me both changes are hurtful; 
the firſt to humour, and the latter 
to character, for Stephano had his 
tremblings from drink as had the o- 
ther from fear. The ſcene has more 
alterations, in moſt moderns, wh- 
ich collating may help you to; a- 
mong the reſt, Stephano's ſpeech 
in p. 40. (I. 27.) is in them inter- 
rogative: the Gary helps in te- 
rms that are difficult; and the fol - 
lowing little advertisement may not 
be uſeleſs to a reader of Caliban's 
ſong, p. 42; — Before Get 4 new 
man,” ſupply — Old maſter : he ex- 
plains it in action, by a contemp- 
tuous throwing- out of his arm to- 
wards Proſpero's cell. 


. 

Moſt busyleſs, when I do it.] A ch- 
ange of the third modern's, which 
has a better foundation than he kn- 
ew of; for, when he made it, he 
ſhould not have ſeen the firſt folio 
notwithſtanding his round aſſerti- 
on. But the help which this cor- 
rection adminiſters goes but very 
ſmall way towards a full concep- 
tion of the paſſage at large, which 
begins — 7 forget :” a paraphrase 
muſt do it, which take in these 
words ;— I talk, and quite forget 
my taſk : Yet I will think of her 
too: for those ſweet thoughts ligh- 
ten my work; and when I am moſt 
employ'd in it, thinking of her 1 
ſcarce feel that I'm employ'd in't 
at all; am leaſt engag'd by my bu- 
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sineſs, (moſt unengag'd by it) when 
engag d by ſuch thinking: — The 
ſentiment, twill be allow'd, is moſt 
natural ; but that the expreſſions 
convey it properly, no favourer of 
the poet will have the hardineſs to 
aſſert in good earneſt. The ſcene's 
other amendments are found, as 
might be expected, in moſt mod- 
erns: After the laſt, and at that 
page's bottom, are ſome lines from 
Miranda whose ſweetneſs may not 
be ſeen without op' ning: her it, 
and her 121, which comes after, 
relate to nothing expteſſ'd, nor th- 
at ſhould be expreſſ'd by her; but 
to what the character's delicacy 
does not admit of naming, — love. 
There is alſo another ſubſtantive 
wanting at 46, 16: but this we get 
at grammatically, a term of the li- 
ne before it inferring—gladneſs ;— 
Upon whom*#a//” gladneſs is come, 
fuddenly and by ſurprizage. 
HIT 995) Fs $895 INH fy, 
- Thou ſhalt Plow lieutenant, &c.] 
Words which all former copies ha- 
ve prefac d with that oath which 
is, in this, annex 'd to Stephano's 
lie; and as from this mode of poi - 
nting results humour plenty, and 
none or next to none from the o- 
ther, it becomes a duty to close 
with it, that facility conſider'd wh- 
ich produces faults of this ſort: in 
this caſe, a point only was dropꝰ d 


following igt. A ſhove or puſh. 
receiv'd from his comrade; is cause 


of Trinculos T go no farther off” 
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at the bottom of 48; and the ſcene 
ends with an error that was of easy 
diſcovery, the very form ſhewing 
it, was ſenſe out of the queſtion : 
— The © Wilt come” of the ſpeaker 
mention'd above, makes a line by 
itſelf in both folio's; and, under 
it, is in them-lle follow Stephans; 
which if meant for the other wo- 
rds' ſpeaker, had been in line al- 
ong with them, and ſo might have 
been: Caliban leads the way, as 
he's order d:; Frinculo follows; 
but finding he is not follow'd, tu- 
rns back and addreſſes Milt come to 
the orderer who is in ſearch of his 
taborer, throwing his eyes about 
him. . Caliban, who is here titl'd 
monſter, is at the ſcene's begin- 
ning call'd—"Servant monſter; wo- 
rds which Jonſon lays hold of in 
the induction to his Bartholmew 
Fair, and, under them, ſneers at 
his brother- poet for producing this 
character, and at the publick for 
liking it; ſee his words in the“ Sc- 
Boa among the extracts from that 
play: Nor is the Tempeſt” ſingle in 
this abuſe; the © Winter's Tale has 
it's ſhare, as we interpret it: and 
their mention in ſuch a way in a 
play of 1614, ſhould argue them not 
much older; for neither would the 
abuser be touch d but with freſh 
exhibitions, nor his abuſe of earli- 
er have much ſavour even in their 
noſtrils who were of like diſposi- 
tion; and this, tis likely, will be 
allow'd to add ſome weight to the 
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argument that has been adduc'd 
concerning this play's date: v. 13, 
20. The third modern gives the 
paſſage refer'd-to in a note on this 
ſcene ; but diſcovers in it only the 
* Tempeſt,” and even that without 
inference. 


53. 24. 
Each putter - out on five for one 
&c.] The ſtrange particulars prec- 


eding this ſtrange venture were fo- 


und in fir Walter Ralcigh's ** Rela- 


tion of the Diſcovery of Guiana ;” 


the Scho! has the paſſage among 


the extracts from Haklyit: For the 


venture, the poet might go no far- 
ther than to a ſpeech in Ben Jonſ- 
on; for who ſhall turn to it in the 
aforeſaid repository, will find in it 
this identical policy (as we ſhould 
now call it) of r ve for one, ſch- 
em d by one of his Characters, an 
intended traveller or putter- out to 


Conſtantinople: the words have g- 


one till now without hyphen, and 
admit a different ſenſe ; but what 
is given them here muſt be right, 
voyages or puttings to ſea being the 
topick in hand; and upon this ſe- 
nſe depends the change s propriety, 
Con for F) which came firſt from 
the third modern: who was alſo 
original of the amendment that is 
firſt in ſucceſſion after this, but had 
the others that follow it from pre- 
ceding correctors; don and 2 
ume in their firſt, are put hardily 
for feather and plumage. Of a- 
nother hardy expreſſion, in p. 55, 
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(1. 20.) take the following explana- 
tion from the Rewsel, in addition 
to what is found in the G offary ;— 
That is, it ſerved as the baſe in a. 
concert, to proclaim my treſpaſs 1 in- 
the loudeſt and fulleſt tone. Nor 
ſhould Proſpero's words in the pa- 
ge which this note began with (1. 
13.) be overpaſſ d without comm- 
ent: his ſenſe in them is, Stay 
your praises, till you ſee how your 
entertainment. will end. 

151 56, 10. 

* third of mine own He,] If whas 
follows these words in. way of ex- 
plaining had been reflected on tho- 
roughly, that correction, of third 
to which we have given place in 
the Readings had never been fallen- 
in with ſo readily as we ſee it is in 
editors and their remarkers ; for. 
that poetical ; thread of the fates' ſp⸗ 
inning, is not what we live or, 
but what we live by: we muſt caſt 
about then for a ſenſe of this term. 
third, that ſhall co-incide with 
it's comment; and, unleſs the wr- 
iter deceives himſelf, there is one 
offers that not only x that, but. 
withal honours the Poet's judgm- 
ent in using this term. Princes ha- 
ve a tye upon life more than othe- 
rs, and it is perhaps their firſt tye: 
the individual, and his off- ſpring, 
are next it; but the prince ho has 
a ſenſe of his duty, will think his 
realm his firſt care, and the better, 
third of his life: — and this is Pro- 
ſpero's ſenſe of his life- attachm- 
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ters his life conſiſts of, are—his re- 


alm's benefit, his daughter's happ- 


ineſs, and his own conſervation : 
the daughter he gives away, keep- 


ing all his concern for her; the re- 


alm he hop'd to return to, and re- 


sume care of that; and when ret- 


urn'd to it, when retir'd to bis Mi- 
lan, then (as he tells us in- almoſt 


his laſt ſpeech, p. 77.) Every third 


thought ſhould be his grave ; words 
that ſeem to derive themſelves fr- 
om the expreſſion in this paſſage. 
That moſt plain printer's error 
at the bottom of this page ſtruck 
even the firſt modern, and it's cure 
is from him ; but one as plain in 
the next has paſſ'd unmended thr- 
ough all of them: A moſt ſingular 
phrase follows this laſt correction 
the ſecond line after, rising from 
out the ſpeaker's endeavour to ex- 
preſs himſelf ſtrongly ; can is — 
can ſuggeſt, a diminutive hebrai- 
sm: the doctrine of two Genii at- 
tending man from his birth, is a- 
gain advanc'd in that paſſage; ſee a 
note that dilates on it, upon 24, 
19. in“ J. C.“ , What is given to 
Ferdinand at 58, 4. &c. ſeems to be 
the converſe of a physical maxim 
which the Poet might read in ſir 
Thomas Elyot's Cale of Health ;” 
—*And heere is to be noted, that 
the heat of the heart may vanquiſh 
the colde of the liver.” Edit. 1610. 
46. I. Sign. B. 3.*. For corollary” 
(58, 8.) ſee the Glofary. 
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ents; his concerns here, the mat- 
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A Moſque.\ Written in compli- 
ance with faſhion, the time ſwar- 
ming with them; (witneſs the wo- 
rks of Jonſon, which in manner are 
ſunk by them) and againſt the gr- 
ain ſeemingly, being weak throu- 
ghout, faulty in rimes, and faulty 
in it's mythology: matters not wi- 
thin the province of Ceres, ſuch as 
"ſheep" and“ vines, are attributed to 
her both in the ſpeech of Iris and 
the ill - riming ſong; and, were 
moderns follow'd in ſome of the 
ſpeech 's readings, flowers likewise, 
it's pioned and "7illed” (I. 16.) be- 
ing in them — pionied and tulip d. 
The propriety of other matters th- 
at follow, — as the broom - groves” 
that yield a © hadow for walking 
in; the pole- clipt vineyard,” (once 
imagin'd a hop- ground,) and the 
the he- marge, fleril and rocky = ha- 
d, for Ceres to air herſelf, — is 
the editor's fathoming, and 
muſt be left by him to heads of 
more reach. That Juno's ſhare 
of the ſong went no farther than 
to the end of it's ſecond couplet, 
came certainly within the reach of 
a common one, had that head been 
attentive; and it's not being ſo, 
was cause that this moſt easy diſc- 
overy fell to the third modern: and 
there ſtop'd his discernings, for the 
page's other corrections are only in 
im of Oxford. An arrant prin- 
ter's corruption of a word in . 24. 
of the page following, (rbeir for 
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this) ſet a-work the brain of the 
next editor, and their viſion is made 
tb air viſions: the ſtrangeneſs of 
the correction, and the ſubtleties u- 
rg'd for it, may amuse readers who 
have leisure and diſposition to ſea- 
reh into't, and it is for them only 
that tis call d into memory. The 
filling- up word in that page, (I. 1 5.) 
is from him and his predeceſſor. 
J % 6216. ; 
Come with a thought, &c.] The 
amendment here is no trifling one, 
and is not ſufficiently mark d by 
the words below: what they ſhew 
is a nothing, the punctuation is 
principal; for thus the folio's, — 
Come with a thought ; I thank thee 
Ariell : Come.—and after them, the 
firſt, ſecond, and fourth moderns; 
without other difference than of a 
comma at thee: the two who point 
it as here have you for thee, which 
wants ſomething of the correcting 
word's likelihood : defence of that 
or the pointing is not wanted, be- 
ing open to all judgments. . ac 
at 63, 14. is the vulgar's Facł o'the 
ant born, call d of Caliban — fire- 
brand” at 37, 1; a luminous vap- 
our, large, and ſkipping from place 
to place, and of ſome duration: the 
word 's plural occurs in" T. of A,” 
p. 513 but from the epithet given 
it, ſhould not import the ſame va- 
pour. Trinculo's exclamations in 
64, 7. have allusion to a line of 
that ſtanza which we have ſeen in 
" Othello,” p. 41; peer and“ wor- 
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thy are proofs of it, and "wardrobe” 
it's introducer : And would we ri- 
ghtly conceive the humour that is 
in Stephano's addreſs to the erł- 
in, at 22. of this page, the line it 
hung upon muſt be ſuppos'd a hair- 
line: his pun in the line before is 
ſufficiently evident, and in the way 
of his calling. The ſingle change 
to be noted is in this page, and 
came from the third modern, the 
fifth following: of the addition in 
63, the fourth was author. f 
66. %%% 
they being penitent, &c. ] He muſt 


have very unworthy notions of Sh- 


akeſpeare, who can look on the line 
that follows conſiderately, in it's 
old reading, and without ſtop any 
where, and then aſcribe it to him: 
purpose (nay, and the drift of purp- 
ose too) extending @ frown, is an i- 
dea for Bedlam ; and we were cer- 
tainly help'd to't by ſome amend- 
er, who felt a breach in the meas 
sure, and lengthen'd end” to extend 
in way of cure for it: that admin- 
iſter d here, will ſcarce be objected. 
to; the term is every way: pertin- 
ent; and, by that, and the punc- 
tuation, the whole paſſage is now 
of ſimpleſt conſtruction, and has a 
clearneſs that makes explaining un- 
neceſſary. Some of that line's te- 
rms which opens Proſpero's fine 
addreſs to his Spirits in the page- 
opposite, are found in Golding's 
tranſlation of two that Ovid gives 
to Medea when about her enchant- 
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ments; the lines are these, as quo- 
ted in the Eſay on Shakeſpeare's 
Learning, and you read in them 
their antiquity; Te Ayres and Mi- 
nds; Ye Elves of Hills; of Brookes, 
of: Words alone, Of ftanding Lakes, 
and of the Night approche ye everych 
one; and that the Poet proceeded 
further in that ſpeech's perusal, or 
in Golding or the original, will be 
reasonably evident to a comparer of 
Proſpero's topicks towards his ſp- 
eech's middle with ſome. of those 
from Medea. Both these pages have 
alterations propos'd- for them, of 
which the editor ſhews his opini- 
on in placing them where they are, 
v/2. the Readings; those he has 
fallen-in with in the upper part of 
p- 66, are of ſo little importance 
they may be left unappropriated : 
a note of the fifth modern's upon 
the line that begins it, a little me- 
rits tranſcribing; Time is uſu- 
ally repreſented as an old man al- 
moſt worn out, and bending und- 


er his load. He is here painted as 


in great vigour, and walking up- 
right, to denote that things went 


proſperouſſy on. 


A ſolemn air, Ke. The“ and that 
has ſtood till now before be, wo- 
uld be there a diſjunctive; but th- 
at member is predicated of air, a 
diſſyllable (as are Hair, heir, hour, 
&c. ) and ſo wanting no ſupport fr- 
om this and, as, tis likely, was th- 


ought by it's firſt importer and by 
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those who continue it. What was 
faid in the laſt note of changes in 
66. will ſerve for ſuch as follow the 
present change, in 5, 9, & 27. of 
this page: But a pointing of two: 
moderns (the third and fifth) in it's 
nineteenth line, ought to be taken 
notice of, being without authority, 
and more than without occasion: 
the points at Sid and Sebaſtian ". 
are, by them, made to exchange 
places; introducing firſt an abſur- 
dity, For what is pincbhing in blood? 
and next deſtroying ſolemnity, by 
taking from that addreſs's begin- 
ning words of ſtricteſt propriety to 
a brother the greateſt injurer. . 
The pointing of Ariel's ſong, it's 
third line in particular, is in the 
laſt degree bad, and that in eve- 
ry edition ; * couch” has no ſtop at 
all in them, and*cry”a full one: 
what results from this pointing, 
let them examine that like; the e- 
ditor will think his duty diſchar- 
g'd, in ſhewing - that, under his 
3 the ſong recovers it's 

uties, and has a perfect conũſt- 
ency. All the thoughts of it turn 
upon Ariel's approaching happin- 
eſs, in that he ſhould now be able 
to purſue the ſummer, and live u- 
pon the more delicate productions 
of it; pleasures he had been long 
depriv'd of by his confinement in 
this island, firſt by Sycorax, and 
now by Proſpero; and to paint his 
eager reliſh of them, he is made to 
expreſs himſelf as if in actual pos- 
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seſſion, Where the bee ſucks, there 


fuck I; in a cowſlip's bell I lye, | there 


J couch Lich couch is not a 
tautology; but an enforcing and 
height'ning of the image, to make 
us conceive more ſtrongly the extr- 
eam minuteneſs of this Being, wh- 
ich can thus neſtle itſelf whole in 
the cup of ſuch a ſmall flower: but 
when winter begins to come, here 
fignify'd by the hooting ef the owl, 
he makes the bat his poſt-horſe to 
follow ſummer into ſome other la- 
nd ; and there, as before, extracts 
ſweets or from the cowllip, or the 
bloſſom that hangs on the bough.” The 
bat's conveyance is chosen upon a 
double account ; for his avoiding 
of winter, and light alſo, as do ſp- 
irits of Ariel's ſort: and we have 
ſeen the ow/ made the emblem of 
winter, it's characteriſtical bird as 
is the cuckoo of ſpring, in the ſo- 
ngs of Hyems and Ver at the end 
of J. J. J. 
By 20. 

these 33 that is the words I 


now ſpeak. The former reading was 


— their : But, ſurely, no aſtoniſh- 
ment could ſo affect them as to 
make them queſtion the reality of 
their own exiſtence, for this (in ef- 
fect) is the result of that reading: 
of Proſpero's, they might; and we 
find, do, in the ſentence that pre- 
ceeds ; where they are not ſaid to 
doubt whether they ſee, but whe- 
ther they ſee rightly: nor could it 
be —x TAY here that they ſhould 
ol, II, 
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doubt whether themſelves ſpoke, 
but whether that was real which 
they heard others ſpeak. The em- 
endation conveys this meaning, is 
in rule, and not violent, and there- 
fore put into the text. V Two of 
the Poet's editors, the third and his 
copyer, ſuffer that word's accent 
which closes 1. 8. to fall on it's 
firſt ſyllable, which (if a conund- 
rum may pals) is not ſuppgrtable : 
the others, in healing measure's de- 
fect, hurt the ſenſe; for the loſs 
which one ſentence makes n/upp- 
ortable, according to them, the ne- 
xt provides means for: the present 
reading's conſtruction is, fimply,— 
"and I have much weaker means to 
make the dear loſs ſupportable, than 


you &c. + The means Alonso mi- 


ght call,” were—his daughter Cla- 
ribel, who (it ſhould ſeem) was his 
only one; which makes plauſible 
the fourth modern's method of fil- 
ling-up the heroic in V. 11 & 12. 
by inſerting in each line before 
"daughter" — only but the imper- 
fect heroic has there a better eff- 
ect, in this editor's mind; who has 
therefore contented himſelf with a 
removal which ſenſe as well as me- 
asure make neceſſary, that of the 
"A" below. 
le I'll is - ] meaning 

n resolve i 
0 you are . for this 
reason chiefly, as is rightly obser- 
v'd by the fifth modern, because 
the conſpiracy againſt = MP 
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would make part of the relation: 
but he ſhould have gone on, and 
pointed out to his reader the ſtra- 
nge liberty that is taken with gr- 
ammar in this ſentence at large, — 
Ti resobve you of every these happ- 
en d accidents,” which would puz- 
zle Priſcian to put into order, and 
yet is intelligible. A term of Mir- 
anda's using at 72, 9. is by him in- 
terpreted—bet: rech ning were bet- 
ter; or, which brings it nearer pr- 
opriety, abe. The corruption in 
73, and the firſt of the page after, 
occur'd to the ſecond modern; and 
the other might, had reason been 
then awake when the paſſage was 
read by him, being nearly as plain 
as them, but the lot fell to a corr- 
eſpondent of the third modern's. 
The laſt ſpeech of the page wh- 
ich this note ſet out with, has. ſo- 
me observables in it that ſhould 
have a few words on them. It's 
firſt part is addrefſ'd to Sebaſtian 
and Antonio, of whom it is a dec- 
ent reproof ; putting them indir- 
ectly, by that queſtion, upon a co- 
mpariſon of their own usurpations 
with the failors' thievery. "m/-ſha- 
pen” has been improperly ſmooth'd 
to miſ-ſhapd ;. and the order of thi- 
ngs attributed to this miſ- ſhapen 
knave's mother is a little inverted, 
and the words darkiſh by which 
they are expreſſ d: their ſenſe, di- 
lated, is this; and, without having 
the influence of the moon,” ſhe co- 


uld make ebbs and flows, and per- 
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form other great things usually ef- 
teem'd within the province of that 


planet; and even controul, over- 


rule the influence of it, producing 
changes in air and ſea contrary to 
it's natural operations. 

76, 10. 

Where ſhould they Find this grand 
'lixir that hath gilded them?) Thus 
the three latter moderns ; but the 
laſt claims it as his amendment or- 
iginally: It is acceded to here for 
these reasons; that Liquor appears 
a printer's corruption, occasion'd 
by ixir's ſtrangeneſs; that, join'd 
to this his corruption, the terms 
grand and gilded are aukward if 
not obſcure; and laſtly, for that 
from ſeveral quotations which may 
be ſeen in the reading's claimer, 
ſack, the lixir meant in this place, 
appears to have gone in writers co- 
temporary by that very cant name; 
the elision (which has been made 
an objection) was caus'd by meas- 
ure, and, if not directly exampl'd, 
may be parallel'd : They who ti- 
tl'd /ack by this name, meant by it 
that that was the true e/ixir, and 
owner of all the wonderful prop- 
erties which chymiſts aſcribe to 
theirs ; and title = grand for that 
reason, and alſo for it's being (as 
they pretend) a preparation of gold, 
an aurum potabile and to this ap- 
pellation of it we-owe the other 
term—gz/ded; apply'd here, and by 
others, to ſuch as have fip'd too 
much of the elixir or aurum of the 
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tribe of jolly fellows. We have 
ſeen this term gilded at 21, 8. of 
*A & C;“ but in that the allusion 
is not as here but direct, the words 
great med cin fix it upon the chy- 
miſt. «> All the moderns but one 
do at Il. 19. what ſome of them did 
before at 71, 8. — follow a ſorry 
reading of the two latter folio's; 
and from the one who does not, 
the Oxford editor, the line receives 
a different mending from that ad- 
miniſter'd here. The epiloguizing 
ſpeech (which needed not the type 
it is printed in, any more than that 
at the end of à. w. F. e. w.”) is in 


73 


the magical character, the latter 
part ſtrongly; for in that is found 
a happy allusion to the reputed "en- 
ding” of magicians and negromanc- 
ers: The ſpeech's numbers are va- 
rious ; paſſing from the Iambic to 
trochees, and then Iambicks again, 
as is this Poet's cuſtom: and in two 
of his Iambicks, we have the foot 
of one ſyllable, which has examp- 
les elſewhere; but the ſpeech is ea- 
s'd of them in the four latter mo- 
derns, by the thruſting- in of ſome 


expletives into it's third and twel- 
fth line, 


—— 


NOTES 
to 
TIMON#ATHENS. 


Good day, good day, fir.) This re- 
peated good day makes the verſe 
out; and is otherways proper, the 
replyer collecting the ſpeaker's he- 
alth from his ſalute's ſpirit, and fr- 
aming his anſwer to it. The mul- 
titude of it's corruptions in old co- 
pies, and of those particularly of 
the ſort that this ſpeech ſuffers, di- 
ſtinguiſh the play before us from 
almoſt any in Shakeſpeare ; and 'tis 
but very ſmall part of them, that 
have been diſcover'd and mended 
by later editors: It has both the 


— — 


ſame origin with the plays upon 
Roman ſubjects, (namely, Plutar- 
ch) and carries with it the ſame 
marks in it's verſe; points that 
weigh with the editor to make him 
think them all four compositions 
of like date, and ſtruck off togeth- 
er or as'twere at one heat; if there 
be amongſt them a play of another 
æra, it ſhould be theJulius Cæsar, 
for the measures of that are what 
would now be call'd—purer (ſome- 
thing purer) than those of it's three 
companions. This exceeds in it's 
2 


74. 


licences, and alſo in it's corrupti- 
ons, not only those it's compani- 
ons but any that can be nam'd, as 
we ſhall ſee in the courſe of it: 
And, for a beginning, we have at 
this page's bottom a word that th- 
rows out of measure the line it has 
till now ſtood in, and is wholly i- 
dle beſides; for the word before 
has it's ſubſtantive, and that a fitt- 
er than—man: the measures too of 
that line and the next prepare us 
for what is coming, abounding in 
licences; and after them, are cer- 


tain portions of verſe that are not 


connected. Turn the leaf, and you 
had at it's 1. 11. a corruption ind- 
eed, which the firſt modern let ſta- 
nd: it ſhould be observ'd, in the 
amendment's favour, that gum” 
was writ — Gumme; and that eye 
and ear both operated in changing 
"ſues" to uſes. Of the petty error 
that follow'd it, the third modern 
challenges the correction; and then 
forfeits the little praise that might 
come from it by miſtaking the pl- 
ace's ſenſe, which none will do af- 
ter him: and. in juſt the ſame man- 
ner acts his ſucceſſor ; for, after 
perfecting measure by the black- 
letter copulative, he makes a Jine 
of that ſpeech, and leaves other li- 
nes maim d.. This page 4. finiſn- 
es with a couplet which the Revi- 
dal explains figuratively: but if we 
conceive of this picture, as we may 
from what has preceded, that it re- 
presented ſome actual contention, 
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(in the ſpeaking way, probably; as 
that famous one for Achilles's ar- 
meur) we need not fly to figure for 
a ſenſe of it's governing ſubſtant- 
ive, but may take it after the let- 
ter. 


| & 1. 
Enter certain Senators, ] To wh- 
ich is added now — and paſs over; 


words of greateſt neceſſity, if the 


ſcene is to be apprehended: for 
through this Hall perſons of the 
rank of those Senators paſs to Ti- 
mon's apartment, and pay their co- 
urt to him there; returning into it 
(ſome of them) when he enters; 
who in his paſſage has pick d up 
one from V-ntidus, who enters 
talking with him: the former wo- 
rding there is ridiculous: And the 
former reading in 3. deserves hard- 
ly a ſofter epithet, when we conſi- 
der how much the ſenſe is impro- 
v'd by a flight change which came 
firſt from the third modern: Upon 
the words of a line gfter it, (1. 10.) 
his next ſucceſſor observes uſefully 
enough that the mode of writing 
at Athens in Timon's time, was 
with an“ iron ſtyle” upon thin ta- 
blets of wood ſmear d with wax: 
His alteration in 12. (v. Readings”) 
is not neceſſary; for the accuſtom'd 
to Shakeſpeare s manner will ſup- 
ply readily the word But is con- 
verted to: Nor will what is done 
by him in I. 17. (which fee alſo) 
be fallen- in with by judges; we ſee 
his term too ſoon. after; and. have 
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beſides agreement very ſufficient, 
by underitanding (as we muſt in et - 
ther caſe do) the pronoun hate, — 
As well those of g/ib and ſlippery cr- 
eatures, as those of grave and auſt- 
ere quality. At 24. of this page, the 
fame editor betrays his ear's nice- 
neſs in reading—Than to make him- 
felf abborr d: which as comment 
were right enough; if this verb ne- 
uter be ſerv'd as others have been 
at times by this author, converted 
there to an active, which ſome ſp- 
ceches at the bottom of p. 11. ren- 
der doubtful. After rightly poi- 
nting 6, 6. (which at*concerv'd” had 
a comma, and at it's end no ſtop) 
and explaining * /cope” rightly, it's 
improver the third modern makes 
a needleſs. and hurtful change in 
that ſentence, (to th cope) and then 
miſ-interprets it; applying that to 
the perſon ſpoke- to which the 1 
eaker means of himſelf, — that 

conceiv'd or ſaw perfectly the oth- 
er's ſcope or mark aim'd at, con- 
ceiv'd it“ to ſcope; a bold expreſſi- 
on, but ſuiting the Author's geni- 
us. If what follows 1. 16. in the 
ſame ſpeech be read a little atten- 
tively, it will be ſeen that it's te- 
rms * ſacriſicial whiſperings ” mean 
properly—addrefles offer'd in ſecret 
that are only fit for the Deity, pr- 
oper in time of ſacrifice. The err- 
or in 23. could eſcape no body, 
and fo the firſt modern hit on it; 
but the unneceſſary (to) in the page 
opposite, paſſes through all of th- 


em; as does a change hard upon 
it, (v. Readings”) which, if conſi- 
der d, will not be found an impr- 
ovement, 

8, 10. 

Therefore he. will be, Timon.] A 
line greatly to be ſuſpected: if we 
have it unmutilated, it's ſenſe muſt 
be, as is ſaid of it in the third and 
fifth moderns, — for that Reaſon 
he will be ſo in this, this affair of 
the daughter; But if we take it 
thus, what call is there for the in- 
terference of Timon? A change of 
the Oxford editor's (which the ear 
rejecis inſtantly) ſuggeſts a cure in 
this difficulty, which is here prop- 
os'd for conſidering: his he will 
obey Timon is no unſuitable tho- 


ught, the thing requeſted being 


Timon's injunction; and this th- 
_— we ſhall have, by reading —- 
"Therefore he will be Timon s ſerv- 
ant here,” will obey him in this aff- 
air. A ſupplial of words omit- 
ted between the tenth and twelfth 
lines of p. 10, lines which 'till the 
fifth modern's time have gone as 
one ſpeech, is all that is left us for 
the making any reasonable ſenſe of 
that which comes laſt: what that 
modern ſupplies, and is given here 
in black letter, is in all reſpects 
proper; but he gives the words in 
a note, and makes the Poet ſpeak- 
er of them; who, in the very opp- 
osite line is addref{'d in words de- 
noting him manifeſtly a new object 
to the addreſſer. At the bottom of. 
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76 
p- 1 1. (it's laſt ſpeech) is an amend- 


ment of great fitneſs, which we owe 
to the ſame hand; but neither by 
it's inventor, nor those who close 
with it, (the two immediately next 
him) are the words conceiv'd pro- 
perly: the ſenſe of hungry they 
hit upon, and ſupport it by a quo- 
tation out of Richard the ſecond; 
(28, 29.) but their after- explaining 
ſhould have proceeded thus rh. I 
Bad a wit ſo hungry or lean as to be 
.a lord, to be fit to make one. See 
in the Revisal what that author 
-makes of the ſpeech -in queſtion ; 
and withal his interpretation ' of 
o d, (9, 4.) if that be ſtuck at. 
<> Inſtead of correcting © their” as 
at present, in 16. of the next page, 
moderns after the firſt diſcharge the 
text of-it ; and what follows from 
Apemantus in that ſpeech appears 
prose in all copies. And by all mo- 
dern ones are the two“ Lords that 
enter to Apemantus at I. 27. chri- 
ſten'd by names ſpecific — Lucius 
and Lucullus, and under those na- 
mes are brought on again in the 
ſcene that comes next: letters de- 
noting one of their names are found 
before a ſpeech of that ſcene in old 
copies, and are the ſole authorities 
from them for their appearance in 
either: and from reason we have as 
little; they are addreſſ d no where, 
and the only mention there is of 
them proves them abſent; but for 
this, the parties that bring them in 
have found a ſalvo, by a well-tim'd 
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diſmiſſion of them ſome nine lines 
before the mention comes in; See 
it at 20, 10 &c. and the ſpeech re- 
fer'd to above at 18, 10. A ſervant 
coming from them with presents 
the moment they are withdrawn, 
according to these editors, will be 
allow'd an oddneſs; and this odd- 
neſs encreaſes upon conſidering the 
latter, and the meſſage ſent with 
it, For what hinders but this mig- 
ht have paſſ d in company, had the 
presenters been part of it? The e- 
ditor can ſee reasons why it had 
been proper they ſhould be part of 
it, but none (beyond that proprie- 
ty) that lead him to think they 
were in Shakeſpeare's intention ; 
which it is his duty to follow in 
all caſes, when diſcover'd by his 
reason. The pages' other correcti- 
ons need not to be aſſign'd. 
14, 1. 

Meoft honour'd Timon, &c.] N 
honour d Timon, it hath pleas'd the 
gods| To call my father's age unto long 
peace. is this paſſage's dreſs in the 
ſecond modern ; and at 23. of the 
next page, that, and the hemiſtich 
that follows it, are by the ſame ge- 
ntleman molded into Mere I a gr- 
eat man 1 ſhould fear to drink, — At 
23. of this page, his proceeding is 
more ſober ; and his fillings-up of 
another line, (I. 32.) of I. 1. in the 
next page, (whose angry is a triſ- 
ſyllable) and of 1. 20, are of the 
ſame caſt; and in all these, as well 


the bad as the good, he is foll- 


% 
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ow'd by those after him: It's em- 
endations in 12 & 13. deſcended to 
them, as might be expected, from 
the firſt modern : but it's other de- 
fects paſs unheeded, (bating that 
they have peril in 5. inſtead of it's 
corruption) their cure, and the pe- 
rception of verſe in many parts of 
it, coming from this editor; who, 
in this diſcharge of his office at one 
place, has thought it lawtul- to re- 
move Timon” trom the end of 1. 32. 
to that of the line before. «> What 
is given to-Apemantus in his ſpee- 
ch's beginning at I. 10, is founded 
upon a trite vulgar ſaying- that gr- 
udg'd meat choaks the perſon that 
eats of it: it's present user inſinu- 
ates, that he ſhould be in that pe- 
ril was he to eat of Timon'ꝰs; cer- 
tain it would be grudg'd to him 
who was no flatterer, being only 
for ſuch as were, and given for that 


purpose. 
16, 30. 10 
O, no doubt, my good friends, &c.] 


The ſpeech we are come to now 
ſwarms with obſcurities; and if 
read in those who have alter'd it, 
as well in pointing as words, is 
quite impenetrable. To begin. c- 
aritable,” as the fifth modern ſays, 
is there—dear, or endearing; a ſenſe 
it takes from the Latin, whose ca- 
ritates our Milton tranſlates - cha- 
rities, in a line which that modern 
quotes: and the ſentence at large 
imports as follows, Why do tho- 
usands give you that dear title of 


Timon's friends, but that 'tis ap- 
parent to them how dear Timcn 
holds you? after it comes the rea- 
son why he ſo holds them, that he 
had inwardly given them credit for 
more friendſhip on their part than 
they could themſelves profeſs mo- 
deſtly. What follows is more a po- 
verty than an obſcurity, as it is now 
read; but in the four latter mod- 
erns partakes of both, through an 
omiſſion (unnotic'd) of 14. words 
following“ they in 1. 6. That ſent- 
iment's illuſtrating ſimile ought to 
have been divided from one that 
follows it by no fuller ſtop than a 
colon after trhemſelues, for they ha- 
ve connection between them in ſo- 
me degree. nearer imports-nea- 
rer in love to you, by being made 
a receiver; for the benefit- giver has 
moſtly the larger portion. But the 
grand obſcurity is behind; For in 
what ſenſe is joy ſaid to be made 
away ere't can be born? the ſent- 
ence has had it's change, and it's 
comment, —one visible in the Re- 
adings,” the other in the Revisal,—- 
but neither pleases; and 'tis fear'd, 
explaining muſt come from a con- 
ceit that ſmells of poverty too: in 
ſhort, this oy is ſaid to be made a- 
way ere't can be born, become a joy, 
by it's wearing grief's badge, i. e. 
tears; and ſo becoming grzef, ere 
it has even time to profeſs itſelf 


Joy: Thus taken, we ſee in it the 


introduction of both the ſentences 
after: the firſt is injur'd in mode= 
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rns, by ſinking privately out; as a 
private conveyance of (as) between 
have and much” had before inj- 
ur'd the ſentence the ſpeech begins 
with. The words of Apemantus 
reflection upon the finithing ſent- 
ence, import only—thy drinking to 
cover your eyes' tranſgreſſion, will 
ſet them a- drinking too. The pa- 
ges petty improvements are not 
new. 
| 18, 2. 

The five beſt ſenſes &c.] The ſp- 
eech's following corrections have 
certainty upon the face of them ; 
they are in the three latter mode- 
rns, bating that for are they have 
do; the fifth ſtarted them, and br- 
ings a ſtrong confirmation of that 
which is principal out of Maſſin- 
ger's © Duke of Milan ;” whose paſſ- 
age(which ſee in the place appoin- 
ted) is, as he observes, a copy from 
this of Shakeſpeare, taken before 
corruption. The poet was not in 
his brighteſt vein when he gave us 
this ſpeech, for there lye ſome ob- 
jections to it; and alſo to the dir- 
ections, which are faithfully from 
the folio: neither is it clearly per- 
ceiv'd what his meaning is in wo- 
rds given to Timon at 19, 3 ; they 
they ſhould import, that the Maſ- 
que was of his contrivance. His 
anſwerer is a Lord,” (1. Lord. fay 
the folio's) one of those who had 


danc'd ; and his anſwer is for the pa 
company, men and women; it's 
ſenſe—"You rate the entertainment 
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we have given at the very higheſt 
it will bear:” Rev. the fling it cau- 
ses is general, including both ſex- 
es. A ſpeech from that fling's giv- 
er in p. 18. is leſs clear than it ou- 
ght to be in it's third and fourth 
lines: A modern has call'd them 
maim'd, and the ſentence(which is 
peremptory, after his manner) is 
not combated by his Reviter; whi- 


ch it merited, notwithſtanding, for 


it ſprung of wildneſs, and is ſupp- 
orted by ſophiſtry: The lines' fault 
is their brevity; dilate them, and 
ſee if this will not anſwer ; = The 
utmoſt glory of life is ſuch another 
madneſs ; as this pomp may wit- 
neſs, for ſuch it ſhews or appears 
to one whom roots and a little oil 
can content. age,” the third line 
beneath them, may either be taken 
literally, or import dechne general- 
ly. . Much of these two pages is 
prose-like, and that in every editi- 
on; and what wears verſe's form in 
ſome modern ones, is not in all pl- 
aces right; witneſs a ſpeech of Ti- 
mon's, the laſt in p. 19: to make 
this verſe out, a reduction became 
expedient at 19, 16; and in both 
pages are a number of words ſupp- 
ly'd, whose type marks them, that 
anſwer the ſame purpose; two are 
from the Oxford edition, the two 
in Apemantus's ſpeech in p. 18. 
The Steward's pun in the other 

ge, I. 18, is intelligible A 
to all who have heard of cręſing the 
hand, i. e. with money. 


e 
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20, & * 

Tim. Me near? &c.] This ſup- 
pliment, and that in 1. 23, came 
from the fourth modern; and of 
two changes in 21, 18. the firſt is 
his, the other the ſecond modern's, 
and both are follow'd, as is that of 
the present line : the pages' other 
improvements, and one in p. 22. 
effected by tranſposition, are all 
new, and have all the ſame tend- 
ency; namely a reſtoration of me- 
asure, to ſpeeches that want the fo- 
rm of it moſtly, and that in every 
edition. . The aſſigning figures of 
ſpeeches in 21, (F. 7 & 13.) and of 
one in the next page, are chang d 
in the firſt modern, and ſo (of cou- 
rſe) in the reſt; and in one of them, 
(that at 21, 13.) it now appears to 
the editor that the copies which he 
has follow'd err too: for the Lord 
whom they give it to has been ta- 
ken notice of, has got what he ca- 
me for, and ſo has the ſecond Lo- 
rd; a third, fearing he was forgot, 
lays a trap in 1. 8, and his trap ta- 
kes; for what follows that line is 
addreſſ d to him, and the ſpeech at 
13. comes from him ; tranſplant 
therefore into the text, what of 
many years fince has had a place 
in the © Readings.” The true force 
of give, 1. 21, is —deal out little 
presents; and is oppos'd to deal- 
mg out kingdoms, the line after. «> 
The firſt correction in 22. recom- 
mends itſelf by it's facility, by the 
ridiculouſneſs of the image, and 

Vol. II. 


that image's correſpondence with 
one after it; reasons every way ſuf- 
ficient to give it preference to er- 
ving” (conſtru'd—observing) which 


is equally a ſtranger, and not lang- 


uage for Apemantus: the other al- 
ter d expreſſion in 1. 18. is forci- 
ble, and ſignificant; not obſcure as 
is“ paper, nor ſubject to ambigui- 
ties, readers the leaſt observant ſee- 
ing inſtantly in the phrase it bel- 
ongs to that common expreſſion —= 
thy proper ſelf: both corrections 
belong to the fifth modern: Verſe, 
though of ſuch palpableneſs, was 
not diſcover'd by editors in that 
ſpeech or the following. 
$2 $. 

And late, five thousand; &c.] The 
ſcene's true idea is—a diſcovery of 
the Senator, ſitting at a table, with 
papers about him; in wording it 


as we have done, we have yielded 


to ſtage usage; one or other of th- 
ese directions ſeems neceſſary to pr- 
event readers ſtarting at this unc- 
ommon exordium, though preced- 
ers have not thought ſo. Of two 
changes that follow, metre point- 
ed to one of them, and ſenſe to the 
other; and ſo plainly, that we can 
ſcarce compliment the ſecond mo- 
dern's diſcernment in one, or the 
third's in the laſt: if the numbers 
were writ in figure, (as likely) their 
corruption might well happen at 
Shakeſpeare's preſſes. A third ch- 
ange in that ſpeech was due to pro- 
priety, for found” —_ 708; 
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change it, and in is right; and 
(poſſibly) © find his ſtate in ſafety,” 
find that it is in ſafety, may have 
ſome favourers; for though the firſt 
has moſt poetry, the latter reading 
(if look'd into) has a better baſis of 
reason. A corruption the ſcene ends 
with, is in truth © glaring” as the 
third modern fays of it, who yet 
was it's firſt observer: the phrase 
by which he mends it is odd, but 
ſhould be right notwithſtanding ; 
his explanation is this, — Take 
good Notice of the Dates, for the 
better Computation of the Intereſt 
due upon them, meaning — the 
bonds. | 
24, 16. 

Never mind &c.] Never mind 
was (or exiſted) 20 be 4 unwise, to 
be ſo kind,” is this paffage s gram- 
mar ; it's meaning —Never exiſted 
mind fo unwise, as to carry kind- 
neſs (benevolence) to ſuch exceſs as 
does Timon ; But to what a dift- 
ance from proper expreſſion, has 
rime and a love of jingle carry'd 
the place's penner ! @ Nor is the 
negligence little that is ſhewn by 
him in titling the next enterers, 


and those who enter in 39: the two 


laſt in this page are call'd after th- 
eir maſters, as appears presently in 
their ſpeeches; in the other page, 
where the meeting is fuller, we ha- 
ve two Varro's, (for fo the folio's) 
a Titus, Lucius, Hortenfius, and 
Philotus, but no Caphis or Ifidore; 


which let them account for that 
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oy 


can, otherwise than above: and th-- 
at large ſprinkling of names abſo- 
lutely Roman throughout this Gr- 
eek play, ſprang out of the ſame, 
That moſt proper diſcharge of a 
word at 25, 30. came from the Ox- 
ford editor ; verſe was ruin'd by 
it's retention, as it was again at l. 
8. of the next page through want 
of it's present word. The term Co- 
rinth” at that page's bottom, means 
a bawdy-houle : the frequenters 
of ſuch we have ſeen call'd = Cor- 
mthians, in 1. H. 4.” at 34, 22; 
and the ſource of both appellati- 
ons, rose, as faith the fifth mod- 
ern, © from the [known] diſſolute- 
neſs of that ancient Greek city.” 
Vide in the Reading, two for a li- 
ne in p. 27. that have their fitneſs 
and ſomething more. 
29, 14. 

Though you hear now, yet now's 
too late a time ;] What flows this 
line in the fame ſpeech cannot be 
read conſiderately, without ſeeing 
this amendment's great excellence 
which we owe to the fourth mod- 
ern: nor are the lines refer'd to it's 
whole ſupport, what comes next 
from the Steward proves it equal- 
ly ; for they. too tend to ſhew that 
nothing was left, and (of conſeq- 
uence): that hearing now was too 
late, The tendency of that ſpee- 
ch's conclusion is as follows: — 
The future (future time) comes a- 
pace, bringing future dues with it: 
What ſhall anſwer common occa- 
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sions, ward off intermediate neceſ- 
ſities between these dues present 
and future? and what will be our 
reck ning at laſt, the winding- up 
of our matters ? . A ſpeech prior 
to this, the laſt of p. 28, is not ſu- 
thciently clear: For what is indi/- 

ition 7” what "vantages?” and wh- 
at ſubſtantive has hat to relate- 
to? Vantages are times advanta- 
geous, i. e. to you the Steward; and 
indiſposition has it's comment im- 
mediately in the fourth line's un- 
apineſi: and there the ſpeaker does 
as diminiſhers are wont,—conſiders 
that as one vantage which he had 
before titl'd, many, and makes his 
relative bend to it; and unaptneſs 


made you miniſter (adminiſter) that, 
that one vantage, to build this ex- 
cuſe on it: his" Angle in line the 
ſecond, imports particular. > A 
molt ſtrange ſenſe is by the two la- 
tter moderns put upon cocł, (30, 
3.) videlicet—cock-loft; and © waſte- 
Jul, according to them, is — lying 
in waſte: whereas the ſubjects co- 
ntiguous might have told them, 
that cock is — cock of water, and 
waſteful-running to waſte, in ſome 
outhouſe or place adjoining; for the 
thought of retiring to ſuch a cock, 
is ſuggeſted by what. was paſling 
within doors. „ try the argument 
of bearts,” at 21. of that page, is = 
make tryal what men have in their 
hearts, what really paſſes in them: 
and" conſcience,” a while before it, 
is put for reasonableneſs, a ſenſe 


it bears commonly; Canſt thou the 

conſcience lack? being — Canſt thou 

be ſo unreasonable, ſo out of the 

way? None of the page's mend- 

ings are new, or require aſhgning. 
31, 11. 

Go you, fir, to the ſenators;] The 
direction for which, in moderns, 
is—to Flavius; from ſeeing Flavius 
anſwer, molt likely: but he anſw- 
ers to hinder another's going; wh- 
ich other is one of those without 


name, who enter to Timon's call: 


Three are diſpatch'd in ſpeech the 
farſt, that is—have their commands: 
a fourth is ſpoke to here; and, his 
command dropping, he has anoth- 


eſs er given him at 1. 6. of the next 


page ; where, in giving it, the gi- 
ver comforts his Steward, who at 
I 5. has a command of another ſort. 
That ractiont, Il. 28, mean—the 
breaks in the ſenate's anſwer, is ce- 
rtain ; but it follows not- that, in 
using this term, the Steward (an 
arithmetician by office) ſhould not 
think of arithmetical fractions, th- 
ough wits have born hard on the 
fifth modern for throwing out ſuch 
ſuggeſtion : What the fourth does 
in 24, and what the ſecond and th- 
ose after him in 1. 3a, compenſates 
ſorrily for their printing the page's 
firſt ſpeech as prose, and, in the 
a@'s laſt ſpeech, weak ning what it 
begins with by a reduction to — 
Would, I could not. 


34, 10. 
And we alive, that mo ] Words 
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expreſſing the time's ſhortneſs that 
has made ſuch a difference; purp- 
orting—That I, the living I, ſhou- 
Id have heard ſuch profeſſions, and 
now hear a refusal ! v. what foll- 
ows at F. 19 & 20. At 26, nat- 
ure, the present reading, is well 
defended by the Revital in these 
words: — © Shakeſpeare very prop- 
erly and elegantly conſiders the nu- 
triment Lucullus had received at 
Timon's table, as his nature, the 
more emphatically to expreſs the 
length of time he had been feeding 
on him. It was ſo long, that he 
was now indebted to Timon for a 
great part of what conſtituted his 
nature, or bodily ſyſtem.” hour, at 
the ſcene's conclusion, is— hour of 
departure; and prolong this hour ” 
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nowledge? ſee it in the” Readings.” 
The alteration in 35, 10, and a- 
gain in 36, 3, came from moderns; 
and from out the third and fourth 
only, came that in the latter page's 
1. 14: Defence is needleſs for any: 
but it may be right to observe of 
the laſt, that r a little is — for 
the fake of a little, and "/bould hp ur- 
chaſe” — ſhould lay my money out 
in a purchaſe; for ſo taken, the con 
ſtruction is regular, and the thou- 
ght itſelf fuller. With more con- 
ſtraint a great deal is virtuous” in 
that page's 1. 7. explain'd - ſtrong, 
preſſing, and Jaithfully —fervently, 
by the fifth modern; and yet there 
ſeems a ſort of neceſſity for ſo ac- 
cepting them, though to juſtify it 
by example were difficult. 9+ By 


imports — lengthen the tortures of putting wealth into donation (37, 23.) 


it; which is, ſurely, a heightning 
the ſpeaker's curſe, and fo vindic- 
ates"but.” v. in the Readings” what 
is made of both words, and by wh- 
om. The amendment in 22. is fr- 
om the four latter moderns. 
35, 20, 
had he miſtook him, and ſent to me,] 
Superiority of obligation to Timon 
is in this ſame ſpeech lay'd to Lu- 
cullus' charge: yet, ſays the ſpeak- 
er, had he miſtook him, thought him 
under leſs obligations than me, and 
ſo. ent ta me, I ſhould ne'er &c. 
Where now is neceſſity of diſmiſſ- 
ing miſtook; and for a word, as ob- 
serves the writer laſt- mention d, 


which the language does not ack- 


we may underſtand well enough — 
putting it into a way of being ſo 
apply'd, as by ſale of houses or la- 
nds; but nothing can be made of 
"return'd to him, in the line foll- 
owing, that will have any propri- 
ety: May not remain d with him 
have been the reading? The em- 
endation. in one of it's ſpeeches. has 
all marks of juſtneſs, and came firſt 
from the third modern: but the 
division by him and others of that 
ſpeech's beginning, and the liber- 
ties taken with it, are downright 
monſtrous. Love of brevity has ob- 
ſcur d it's conclusion, for much 
muſt be ſupply'd ere we can com- 
prehend the two lines that end it: 
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their ſenſe is He does deny bim, 
what, in respect of his charities and 
benevolencies, what if compar'd 
with them, is leſs than ſome cha- 
ritable men afford to beggars.” 

| 38, 12. 

His friends, &c.]*thriv'd"(as may 
be ſeen in it's place) is from the ſe- 
cond folio; and by only tranſpos- 
ing it, is a reſtoration effected of 
verſe and ſenſe too: the ſenſe ('tis 
true) is ſatyrical, and bears too hard 
on the faculty, importing—like ph- 
ysicians that have got as much as 
they look for from that patient; 
but it makes the ſimile apposite, 
and ſhould therefore have been in- 
tended. The page following has al- 
ſo it's tranſposition; and this page 
—a correction, and two words inſ- 
erted, (l'. 2 & 4.) which are from 
the four latter moderns : a flight 
inſertion in 23, and a more impor- 
tant one in 1. 8. of this page, are 
from the Oxford edition ; the reſt, 
in both pages, new; and all these, 
as well inſertions as changes, are 
proper in their expreſſion, and, if 
verſe be proper, are neceſſary: Str- 
ange prose and verſe as ſtrange as 
the prose in different parts of it, 
are what readers of this ſcene in 
any other impreſſion may look to 
be entertain'd with. It's laſt ſpeech 
has ſome difficulties ; —The depra- 
vity of human nature is (in it's be- 
ginning) ſet forth with great bitt- 
erneſs, by ſaying — that the dv 
in making man over-politick, cro- 


a 


ſſ'd himſelf, counter- acted his own 
purposes; the reason-for that the 
villanies of man would rise to ſuch 
height by it, the devil would no 
longer be thought their prompter 
(a title he is ambitious of) as be- 
ing too bad for him, he would be 
clear from that charge: The po- 
licy that gives riſe to this ſentim- 


ment, is - this Lord's putting air 


colours on his ingratitude; which, 
being ſo plain and open, makes it 
appear the fouler these fair colours 
are — his pretenſions, that what he 
does is to guard his honour and wwis- 
dom from imputation ; juſt as ſect- 
aries pretend religion, when a realm 
is ſet on fire that their faith may 
be uppermoſt; regards of honour 
and wisdom are his virtuous cop- 
ies, and religion theirs; pleas wh- 
ich but encreaſe . the enormity of 
their wickedneſs, and his. If this be 
not the place's drift, the editor 
mult give it up. 
42, 28. 

Hor. And mine, my lord.] The 
folio's, who in ſeveral ſpeeches (as 
may be ſeen) acknowledge two Va- 
rro's, give this ſpeech to the firſt 
of them: by miſtake, certainly; 
for, firſt, there is almoſt a neceſſi- 


ty that a the Servants ſhould put 


in with their bills at this place ; 
and, next, a word of the line after 
denotes it a joint ſpeech coming. 
from both the Varro's, and ſuch 
might be the writer's intention. 
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which ſecond Varro moderns all 
contrive to get rid of, and do it in 
great ſilence; in this place, and 
where he appears again in the page 
following, by making Capbis his 
deputy, though no Caphis is to be 
found in their entry. Verſe, as in 
the laſt ſcene, was no part of their 
care; the ſingle aid that was lent 
by them, is in 12. of the next pa- 
ge, and there they injure the ſpirit 
by changing upon to on. out, (the 
tenth line above it) which is not an 
aid to verſe only, is from the third 
and fourth folio's ; and that prop- 
er emendation in 40, 9g. is from the 
third and fifth moderns: the ſcene's 
other diverſities (of what kind ſo- 
ever) from copies that have prece- 
ded, muſt lye upon this editor ; who 
does not find himſelf diſturb'd by 
an apprehenſion that they will lye 
heavy. 
| 44, 20. 

He is a man, &c.] The amender 
of Fate by fault was the ſecond 
modern, and the third follows it : 
his word's juſtneſs appears in it's 
repetition the third line after ; and 
the thing admitted by it, is —ang- 
er, raſhneſs, as we may ſee in ano- 


thor ſpeech: In molding lines that 


come next after this faſhion, — Of 


virtuous honour, which buys out his 
fault ; | Nor did he foil the fact with 
cowardiſe, But with &c. he will 
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out a reason aſſign'd by himſelf or 
them; For where is the poſſibility 


of founding an alteration like this 
upon a writer or printer's error, 


the only critical norma? faults cl- 


early his author's come not within 
an editor's province, except to ob- 
serve on them: that of the present 

age is not of ſuch magnitude as 
it will appear at firſt fight; the te- 
rm "cowardiſe” calls to the ſpeaker's 
mind - that, in alledging his frie- 
nd's virtue, he had forgot what 
was moſt capable to excuse him —= 
his“ Honour, and he brings it in (ſo- 
mewhat aukwardly) between me- 
mbers of another ſubject: At 14. 
of the next page, we have from the 
ſame editors a reading juſt as un- 
principl'd, —[# is not valour to re- 
venge, but bear. . behave, in the 
ſpeech begun upon, is found in e- 
very modern ; and is there an ac- 
tive, importing—manage, conduct; 
as it is always when join'd with 
myſelf, yourſelf, himſelf &c. The 
proper ſenſe of unnoted, juſt ab- 
ove it, is ſeen in the other epithet 
—* ſober; meaning—unperceivable, 
not ſhewing itſelf by any outward 
extravagance, 


4%» 24- 
The aſs, more than the lian; and 


the fellow) For which the folio's, 


and the firſt modern, have this a- 
mazing corruption And the Ae, 


not be tollow'd by ſuch as have more Captaine then the Lyon? the 
Juſt ideas of criticism, though he fellow — Reasoning how it ſhould 
is by his ſucceſſors, and that with- happen, is to no purpose ; but ve- 
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3 reflection will ſnew that 
present modern adjuſtment is 
right. The emendations in 1, 7, & 
22, are from the ſame hands, and 
are right alſo; but in mending 18, 
& 20, a new courſe is taken: The 
ſenſe of one of the mended lines 
(1. 7.) is plainly,—make them thi- 
ngs extraneous and foreign to him; 
what follows is proof of it. . The 
word that ends 29. comes in for 
rime's ſake: tis a metaphor, and 
ambiguous; but the fitteſt ſenſe for 
that place is got at by deriving it 
from the taſte, (gon, guſtus) taking 
the line thus, To kill, to kill wan- 
tonly, is carrying fin to the heig- 
hth, ſhews an appetite for it in the 
extream : adding But, to kill in 
defence, by mercy (mercy 's God) 'tis 
moſt juſt.” In the page following, 
metre 1s now reſtor'd to two lines 
(1 3 & 14.) by only placing the co- 
pulative where it ought to be, and 
where 'twas meant to ſtand prob- 
ably: And in p. 47,—the intrusion 
of one impertinent letter into 1. 6, 
and of a word as impertinent into 
I. 22, had made those lines not in- 
deed unmetrical abſolutely, (for th- 
ey might be accounted for) but un- 
musical and unpleasing : and for 
the latter, — impertinent is not a 
word ſtrong enough to expreſs that 
intrusion, the diſmifl'd word muſt 
have been ſpurious ; make you had 
been the words to have join'd with 
it; and by using it, contempt and 


keenneſs both are diminiſh'd. The 


% 


owner of a correction above it (the 
fifth modern) calls the old reading 
—nonſenſe, and juſtly; but he has 
contriv'd to make his own little 
better, by tacking to it another co- 
rrection of now for not: the words 
are farcaſtical, and a reproof of the 
perſon ſpoke to, whose rage the ſp- 
eaker ſaw was at height. The ph- 
rase lay for hearts at this ſcene's 
conclusion, means Hay out for ga- 
ining them; and the line that fol- 
lows that phrase, imports (ſays the 
Revisal) that governments are in 
general ſo ill adminiſter'd, that th- 
ere are very few whom it is not 
an honour to oppoſe.“ 

ge, 13. 

You great benefattors, &c. ] If this 
grace's former pointing be look d 
into, it will not appear to the inſ- 
pector that the pointers have und- 
erſtood it: matters that have rela- 
tion will be found ſeperated, and 
ſome without ſeperation that reꝗ- 
uir'd a ſtrong one; as in it's fifth, 
ninth, and eleventh lines. On ei- 
ther hand of the laſt, is a term that 
is diſputable: Jag contents not, 
which has contented the moderns, 
but it's meaning is obvious; not ſo 
the other term ; for a little ſtudy 
is neceſſary, ere we can compre- 
hend in what ſenſe this "common lag 

people,” and © the ſenators of Ath- 
ens,” are call d- the gods fee. 
forfeits due to their vengeance, is 
the beſt that offers, if fees may be 
ſo accepted; and these gods are 
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pray'd to make them fit for this 
vengeance, by weeding out of th- 
em what is amiſs,” meaning — any 
fragments of goodnels, if ſuch th- 
ere be in them : but exceptionable 
as these terms are, they please bet- 
ter than what is offer'd in it's place 
for conſidering. > All the correc- 
tions of 51. are right, indiſputab- 
ly; the ſecond is found in the Ox- 
ford editor, the firſt in him and his 
ſucceſſor : but where they and tne 
reſt of them title all these Lords— 
Senators, the ſcene throughout, th- 
ey have no authority for it, nor no 
reason; ſee what one of them ſays 
at 49, 30. and what is reply'd to 
him : Timon's words at his entry, 
are in anſwer to ſome extravagant 
congees made to him by the two 
he addreſſes. The amendments, th- 
ere and in 48, are in all moderns. 
It was not perceiv'd in due time, 
that what comes from these Lords 
after their re-entry is good verſe 
throughout; the longeſt of it's ſp- 
eeches makes three verſes, perfect. 
| $$: 1. . 

Let me look back upon thee, &c.] 
What was ſaid of the grace's poin- 
ting erewhile, is not unapplicable 
to that of this ſpeech : a chain of 
imprecations, fetch'd from moral 


depravities, runs through all the 


firſt part of it down to 1. 31; in 
which line is a very good emenda- 
tion, found in only the fourth mo- 
dern : with the latter half of that 
Line, begins a ſet of another ſort ; 
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and is continu'd through a part of 
the next page, down to the word 
poison: but the pointing of other 
copies holds forth to us nothing of 
this connexion, in either one or the 
other part. That ſtrong line in the 
present page, (I. 25.) ſtrong by it's 
measures, 1s, by the four latter mo- 
derns, converted into And with it 
beat his brains out. Fear and Piety, 
> The errors of ſcene the ſecond 
were few and triffling: the ſecond, 
the present editor, the fourth, and 
the firſt, were their ſeveral amen- 
ders. The words / mock'd"in 54, 
29. are common to the other two 


queſtions, ſupplying after them— 
Gs. | | 


: 5 18. 5 ö 
O bleſſed Fc. g. ſun, ] Converted 
by the fifth modern into — O / 
ing-breeding Sun; but in evil hour, 
when the very next words beg a 
curſe of him: breeding is made his 
epithet here, as the raiser of earth's 
vapeurs, After this invocation, the 
ſpeaker falls into ſeveral detach'd 
reflexions concerning man's nature; 
but tending to feed his humour, 
and ſatirize man: The ſecond, and 
the fourth, are myſterious : The 
pronoun perſonal © whom”! pointed 
out the word that was mitiing in 
I. 23, for which the moderns have 
—ev'n; but the difficulty lyes in 
But by contempt,” words which in 
the editor's opinion imply — with- 
out contempt ; without falling into 
a contempt of other natures or perſ- 
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ons, not bis nature to whom all ſores 
lay ſiege can bear great fortune: thus 
interpreted, this ſecond reflexion 
looks the ſame way as does the 
firſt, A third diverts from them 
ſomething, for in that the position 
is — that opinion follows Leue ; 
the beggar rais'd, and the ſenator 
ſtript, {tript of fortunes, denuded, (a 
term we owe to the fifth modern) 
are held as if honour had been the 
due of the former and contempt of 
the latter, from their births: and 
to this ſentiment is the fourth re- 
flexion related, which is couch'd in 
a metaphor ; weather s, the word 
that perfects the metaphor, com- 
ing as did © denude;” the thing exp- 
reſſ'd by it, is that large fortunes 
make their owner look gracious, 
and a ſlender one otherwise: the e- 
mendations in both of them are 
found in the third modern, the laſt 
in him and the fourth, but came 
to them as is ſaid; and of three a- 
mendments in 56, the two firſt are 
in the fourth modern only. At 18. 
of that page, Aout men (as observes 
the fifth modern) means men who 
have yet ſtrength enough to ſtrug- 
gle with their nes ; the al- 
lusion being to a cuſtom yet ſub- 
ſiſting, of taking away the pillow 
from the heads of men dying, to 
make their exit the easier. 
57, 25. 

As the moon does, &c. ] A moſt ex- 
alted conception, rising by juſt de- 
grees, and in the end over-whelm= 
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ing us; For who can read the he- 
miſtich, and not be loſt in aſton- 
iſhment? another almoſt it's equal 
begins at I. 11. of the next page 
but one. The condition of ſpeech- 
es after, has 'till now been a great 
draw-back to the impreſſion which 
this makes on us; for verſe is ſud- 
denly drop'd, in old copies and 
new: nor is this all; for, in drop- 
ping that verſe, words too have 
been drop'd in that ſpeech which 
opens p. 58. that are neceſſary to 
redeem it from poverty: it has now 
the ſtrength of the reſt of that ch- 
aracter s ſpeeches ; ſhewing — that 
neither promise, nor no promise, 
nor even performance added to.pr- 
omise, is of force to ſtop curſings : 
The queſtion of Alcibiades is here 
anſwer d by a command, in the 
Timonian manner,—to do that wh- 
ich it is his opinion he will do. - 
What measure requir'd beſides in 
these ſpeeches, and in another of 
57, was ſupply'd by this editor; 
who in borrowing from ſome bef⸗ 
ore him a word for 58, 16, has ac- 
ted too inconſiderately: the ſupp- 
liment there ſhould have been of 
(me) after bring, bring me down 
rose - check d youth ; for, with this, 
"youth" is what it certainly ought 
to be—youth in general ; and that 
concourſe of the definite article, 
which is now in this ſpeech, is le- 
flen'd properly: At 26. of that pa- 
ge, a reading of the Oxford edition 
ought to have been * the 
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line there is as follows, But for thy 
ſword and fortune, had trod on them, 
a line juſt and grammatical, which 
the present is not : what the ſpea- 
ker meant to ſay further, is cut off 
by Timon; but in the copy refer'd- 
to, the ſpeech is brought to a con- 
clusion by inſerting (is) before i- 
ndleſs.” The easy change in l. 17. 
appear'd firſt in the third modern, 
who is profuſe in maintaining it; 
but his term's gloſſary explanation, 
which ſee, makes all defence need- 
leſs. 
59, 9 

To conquer thy own country.] For 
ſo it muſt be read of neceſſity ; 
both for making out measure, and 
for giving this ſentiment a charac- 
teriſtical fitneſs, which ſentiment 
(into the bargain) was borrow d 
from Plutarch who was the char- 
acter's modeller ; the acknowledg- 
ment of any country by Timon, 


were a violent breach of it. This 


correction excepted, and one above 
it, the page's other improvements 
came from moderns : one only is 
of importance, that in 1. 19, which 
the fifth modern claims but is fo- 
und in his two immediate forerun- 
ners ; the composition is elegant, 
and means — a /awn (a breaſt-co- 
vering) as tranſparent as glaſs-win- 
dows. © exhauſt” (I. 22.) appears a 
much better word than one the 


Readings exhibit ; importing—call 
it all out, fetch from their bosom's 


bottom all it's mercy; using mer- 
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cy for — tenderneſs, the virtue for 
the virtue's causer : but upon this 
word's correction, and another cor- 
rection next it in the ſame reposi- 
tory, let judges pronounce as likes 
them; with the editor, the read- 
ings he has adher'd to paſs for ne- 
gligent boldnefles, ſuch as that ex- 
preſſion is in I. 25. which the Re- 
vial intitles — abſolute nonſenſe ; 
a ſentence we do appeal from, and 
profeſs to ſee in it, clearly, ſear 
againſt being mov'd by any objects 
whatever.” A line of this page, (1. 
15.)and the firſt of p. 60, are rob'd 
of all' and of © counterfeit” by the 
four latter moderns. 
60, 4. | 

Enough to make a whore forſwear 
her trade,] The ſeverity of which 
ought not to be ſucceded by a ſtr- 
oke that comes ſhort of it; neither 
is it, admitting the emendation of 
a word in the next ſentence, (made 
by the ſecond modern) and taking 
the ſentence thus, And to make a 
batter'd old harradan go down ag- 
ain in the way ſhe ſet out with, 
mage a bawd a whore; for to do 
this, is full as great a miracle and 
inſtance of gold's power as what 
the firſt line n Proceeding 
further in this ſpeech's perusal, we 
find a paſſage of no little difficulty, 
beginning at I. 14: It's beſt expla- 
nation, is — that there is allusion 
in't to that re he is ſpeaking of; 
which for fix of the year's months 
he would have them keep c/o/c,” 


13 
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ſecret, and take pains to ſpread it: 
but for the other / months,” he is 
for allowing them a ſuſpenſion of 
that warfare; that their pains in 
them may be directed quite cont- 
rary,” to the bringing-under, dim- 
iniſhing, that fire in themſelves, 
and repairing the ravage done by 
it to their perſons, that they might 
be fitted for freſh hoſtilities when 
the term was expir'd. Perhaps, the 
place is not perfect; and that And 
which we 2 below, gives handle 
for ſuch ſuſpicion: we have now 
but one item of their! months” 
employment, — the repair of their 
perſons ; the other may have been 
touch'd upon, and by accident loſt 
to us, and from that accident co- 
mes the place's obſcurity. Next to 
the word © contrary,” follow in the 
four latter moderns words entirely 
unauthoriz'd, and more than need- 
leſs; for verſe is made out without 
them, and to ſenſe they re injuri- 
ous: the verſe indeed is not ſmoo- 
th, but the expreſſion is ſtrong; 
the theſis muſt be on "wh in 1. 
17, and“ tem a redundancy, a pa- 
use following as old editions have 
mark'd it. If the Glaſſary be tu- 
rn'd to, you will ſee in the expla- 
nation of © ſparring” that correcti- 


on's propriety, which we owe to g 


the Oxford editor : All the mod- 
erns have”"/co/ds;” but with the next 
grievous error, nothing is done by 
them, or nothing to purpose. The 
abſurdity of — /melling to foreſee, 18 


but one mark of corruption; a ſe- 
cond is — ſmelling from a thing, to 
promote ſuch foreſeeing; And, af- 
ter all, could we by ſome prodigi- 
ous conſtraint find a ſenſe for these 
words, who is it that they charac- 
terize ? the lawyer, and the flamen, 
we ſee; and we ſee them too ſet in 


a light ridiculous, and plagues ad- 


apted are found for them; the ill- 
employ'd vorce is to be crack'd, and 
the hypocritical /co/der boar d by 
what he inveighs againſt :- Admit 
the easy amendments in 30 & 31, 
and you have a third wiseacre, wh- 
om you can immediately chriſten, 
and who is fitted 4s are the others; 
For what call for © nge has that 
would - be politician, who, when 
blind to his own concerns, affects 
to /inel/ for a publick and to have 
the conducting of it ? Timon's 
rough diſmiſſion of this ſet of vis- 
itors is conſiderably ſoften'd in the 
four latter moderns, by reading — 
Men daily find it. Get thee hence a- 
way, in one line, at 61, 15. The fe- 
males in this diſcourſe are drawn 
with great maſtery, and the port- 
rait were good now: it ſhould ſeem 
indeed that ladies of this character 
have been the ſame in all ages; for 
there is in Theocritus one we mi- 
ht judge a modern from the air 
and addreſs of her, in his Idyllion 
titl'd—Bounoniorce. 
ö 61, 20. 
Common mother, &c.] A note of 


the fifth modern's on this paſſage 
3A2 
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ought to be given; not in way of 
ſubſcribing to the aſſertion at it's 
beginning, but to make diſplay of 
that Genius which could rise at 
once and unaided to the grandeurs 
of ancient imag'ry. This image 
(fays he) is taken from the ancient 
ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multimam- 
mia, called Tavaioncs Po ie mavrwy M- 
Arup; and is a very good comment 
on thoſe extraordinary figures. See 
Montfaucon. ] Antiquite expliquee. |. 
3. c. 15. Hejidd alluding to the ſa- 
me repreſentations, calls the Earth 
Pa” evpvgtpvcs.” What the Poet's 
philoſophy is in this ſpeech, is ex- 
treamly clear; but where he found 
it, uncertain: The pagan Timon is 
made to conceive by him that not 
animals only (for with that doctrine 
has Milton. enrich'd his poem) but 


even man was Earth's produce, and 


ſprang out of her at the firſt : but 
where he further addreſſes her, to 


enſear her conceptious womb, to brin 

out man no. more, to go great wit 

ferocious animals, nay to teem with 
new monſters, this is. a flouriſh of 
Timon's. rhetorick, and no ſerious 
maintaining that ſhe has now the 
powers. which ſome have attribut- 
ed to her at the beginning. His o- 
ther addreſs to her, after paying 
thanks for his root, (p. 62.) has 
worn abundance of faces, the prin- 
cipal of which are in. the Read- 
1ngs:" as no defect appears upon th- 
at it was born with, but (on the 
contrary) a male that marks it le- 
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gitimate — the word © marrows,” it 
is here presented unchang'd : to 
talk out of metaphor, the line's 
ſenſe is as follows; = Dry up your 
fat lands that cattle graze upon, 
your vine lands, and lands lay'd for 
the plow that produce barley; for 
with the two latter accord the He- 
oriſb draughts” of the line follow- 
ing, and with marrows the uncti- 
ous morſels” of next line : This paſ- 
ſage the Oxford editor appears by 
his changes to have underſtood in 
the ſame manner, but he gives it 
*ſhorn of it's beams.” marrows is 
hardly a bolder term than is the 
epithet given to“ Heaven, towards 
the ſpeech's middle, for which ſee 
the Gloſſary: The amendments be- 
fore and after that epithet are in 
the latter moderns, but *©marbled” 
(62, 2.) is left untouch'd by them. 
62, 14. 

This is in thee &c.] The correc- 
tions here and in 16. are, as might 
be expected, in all the moderns: 
that in 20. eſcap'd the two firſt, 
yet has all the certainty of the o- 
thers ; for, as the alterer observes, 
the woods were no mare ſham'd by 
one © carper” than by the other; 
'twas the habit“ (the weed) that ſu- 
ffer d ſhame, by Timon's putting- 
on with that habit (v. 1. 17.) the 
"cunning-' or {kill belonging to't, 
meaning — the cynical profeſſion, 
That moſt admirable expreflion in 
19. ("dreas'd perfumes”) means—the 
flatterers' harlots: perſumes is—pei- 
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ſum'd things: and“ vicious,” lower 
down in this. ſpeech, has the force 
not of - wicked, but of —deficient; 
the train that is moſt a vice in 
him, moſt a flaw or defect. Wh- 
at the two latter moderns have at 
63, 3. (v. Readings”) is highly ſp- 
ecious, but it does not appear juſt- 
ifiable to diſturb the text for it : 
trees, and the oak eſpecially, throw 
out moiſture abundantly towards th- 
eir decline, tis the firſt mark of it; 
they are maſſ d at all periods, but 
the words that follow ſhew evid- 
ently 'tis their decline that is hin- 
ted at. A minute alteration at 24. 
of that page, which came from 
the ſame moderns, is acceded=- to 
for this reason; — the titles v1//- 
ain & fool are confer d, indirectly, 
in 1. 22; this line honours the pe- 
rſon ſpoke- to, with being villain 
or "nave at height, the admirati- 
on importing it; and the cause he 
is ſo honour'd, is—his taking pleas- 
ure in ſuch an office, which the 
fool and the little villain may not. 
In 29, the word diſmiſſ'd for Out- 
vies is without propriety, and al- 
moſt without ſenſe ; © mery,” wil- 
ling or unwilling, does not outhve 
pomp, (that is, neceſſarily) neither 
is it for it's advantage it ſhould : 
"out = vies approaches near to out 
lives, and means — has. the advant- 
age of; a ſenſe expreſſ'd by — 1. 
crown'd before,” words intended for 
explanation as 1s this Poet's cuſt- 
em when his term is not immedi- 


ately obvious. 
64, 39 

Not by his breath &c.] meaning 
— Not at his breathing; not for 
that he ſays it, gives it as his opi- 
nion: In dg (I. 5.) is a plain al- 
lusion to — © Cynic, of which fect 
Apemantus was; and by © worſt,” 
towards the ſpeech end, is meant 
loweſt. V Two of this page's err- 
ors, and the firſt of the page foll- 
owing, had their amendments fr- 
om moderns: At 19. of the present 
page, Fell“ is alſo corrected by th- 
em and made — Fall'n, and ſo it 
ſhould have been here: for it is 
now perceiv'd, that, inſtead of cor- 
recting have by and, and in 19. 
ſhould be corrected by have, and 
the paſſage read thus; That numb- 
erleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves] Do on 
the oak; and with one winter's br- 
uſh | Fall'n from their boughs, havs 
left me open, bare | For. every florm 
that blows :” it's errors are then re- 
duc'd—to-an accidental tranſposing 


of and & have, and the little miſt- 
ake in Fell: the emendation in 19, 
the fourth modern has right to; 


but in 18, it's Sve is made yet by 
him. Three ſpeeches in 65, and 
ſeven in 66, (commencing. at J. 2. 


of the latter, and 9. of the former) ) 


are thrown to the page's bottom 
by him and the ſecond modern ; 


they give no reason. for it, and no. 


reason is ſeen why these ſpeeches 


ſhould go rather than ſome that fo- 


low; There is in them indeed twa- 
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ought to be given; not in way of 
ſubſcribing to the aſfertion at it's 
beginning, but to make diſplay of 
that Genius which could rise at 
once and unaided to the grandeurs 
of ancient imag'ry. This image 
(fays he) is taken from the ancient 
ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multimam- 
mia, called ra ous mHvruy M- 
Arup; and is a very good comment 
on thoſe extraordinary figures. See 
Montfaucon. l Antiquitè expliquee. I. 
3. c. 15. Hęſiod alluding to the ſa- 
me repreſentations, calls the Earth 
Tat evpvgtpvoc.” What the Poet's 
philoſophy is in this ſpeech, is ex- 
treamly clear; but where he found 
it, uncertain: 'The pagan Timon is 
made to. conceive by him—that not 
animals only (for with that doctrine 
has Milton. enrich'd his poem) but 
even man was Earth's produce, and 
| ſprang out of her at ch 


enſear her conceptious womb, to brin 
out man no. more, to go great 1 
ferocious animals, nay to teem with 
new monſters, this is. a flouriſh of 
Timon's. rhetorick, and no ſerious 
maintaining that the has now the 
powers. which ſome have attribut- 
ed to her at the beginning, His o- 
ther- addreſs to. her, after paying 
thanks for his root,” (p. 62.) has 
worn abundance of faces, the prin- 
cipal of which are in. the © Read- 
ings: as no defect appears upon th- 
at it was born with, but (on the 
contrary) a mole that marks it le- 


e firſt: but. 
where he further addreſſes her, to 
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gitimate — the word © marrows,” it 
is here presented unchang'd : to 
talk out of metaphor, the line's 
ſenſe is as follows; = Dry up your 
fat lands that cattle graze upon, 
your vine lands, and lands lay'd for 
the plow that produce barley; for 
with the two latter accord the /:c- 
oriſb draughts” of the line follow- 
ing, and with marrows the uncti- 
ous morſels” of next line: This paſ- 
ſage the Oxford editor appears by 
his changes to have underſtood in 
the ſame manner, but he gives it 
*ſhorn of it's beams.” marrows is 
hardly a bolder term than is the 
epithet given to® Heaven, towards 
the ſpeech's middle, for which ſee 
the Glaſſary: The amendments be- 
fore and after that epithet are in 


the latter moderns, but marbled 
(62, 2.) is left untouch'd by them. 


62, 14. 

This is in thee &c.] The correc- 
tions here and in 16. are, as might 
be expected, in all the moderns : 
that in 20. eſcap'd the two firſt, 
yet has all the certainty of the o- 
thers ; for, as the alterer observes, 
the woods were no more ſham'd by 


one © carper” than by the other; 


'twas the Habit“ (the weed) that ſu- 
ffer d ſhame, by Timon 's putting- 
on with that habit (v. 1. 17.) the 
"cunning” or ſkill belonging to't, 
meaning — the cynical profeſſion, 
That moſt admirable expreflion in 
19. ("dreas'd perfumes”) means the 
flatterers' harlots: perſumes is—per- 
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ſum'd things: and* vicrous,” lower 
down in this. ſpeech, has the force 
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not of wicked, but of —deficient; 


the train that is moſt a vice in 
him, moſt a flaw or defect. Wh- 
at the two latter moderns have at 
63, 3. (v. Readings”) is highly ſp- 
ecious, but it does not appear juſt- 
ifiable to diſturb the text for it : 
trees, and the oak eſpecially, throw 
out moiſture abundantly towards th- 
eir decline, tis the firſt mark of it; 
they are no d at all periods, but 
the words that follow ſhew evid- 
ently 'tis their decline that is hin- 
ted at. A minute alteration at 24. 
of that page, which came from 
the ſame moderns, is acceded - to 
for this reason; — the titles vi- 
ain & fool are confer'd, indirectly, 
in 1. 22; this line honours the pe- 
rſon ſpoke- to, with being villain 
or nave at height, the admirati- 
on importing it ; and the cause he 
is ſo honour'd, is—his taking pleas- 
ure in ſuch an office, which the 
fool and the little villain may not. 
In 29, the word diſmiſſ'd for Out- 
vies is without propriety, and al- 
moſt without ſenſe ; © mery,” wil- 
ling or unwilling, does not out/ve 
pomp, (that is, neceſſarily) neither 
is it for it's advantage it ſhould : 
"out=wies approaches near to out 
lives, and means — has the advant- 
age of; a ſenſe expreſſ'd by = "7s 
crown'd before,” words intended for 
explanation as 1s this Poet's cuſt- 
em when his term is not immedi- 
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ately obvious. | 
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Not by his breath &c.] meaning 
— Not at his breathing ; not for 
that he ſays it, gives it as his opi- 
nion: In"dog"(1. 5.) is a plain al- 
lusion to — © Cynic, of which ſect 
Apemantus was; and by © r, 
towards the ſpeech end, is meant 
loweſt. Y Two of this page's err- 
ors, and the firſt of the page foll- 
owing, had their amendments fr- 
om moderns: At 19. of the present 
page, Fell“ is alſo corrected by th- 
em and made — Fall'n, and ſo it 
ſhould have been here: for it is 
now perceiv'd, that, inſtead of cor- 
recting have by and, and in 19. 
ſhould be corrected by have, and 
the paſſage read thus; That numb- 
erleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves| Do on 
the oak; and with one winter's br- 
uſh | Fall'n from their boughs, have 
left. me open, bare | For every florm 
that blows it's errors are then re- 
duc'd to an accidental tranſposing 
of and & have, and the little miſt- 
ake in Fell: the emendation in 19, 
the fourth modern has right to; 
but in 18, it's Sve is made yet by 
him. & Three ſpeeches in 65, and 
ſeven in 66, (commencing. at I. 2. 
of the latter, and . of the former) 
are thrown to the page's bottom 
by him and the ſecond modern ; 
they give no reason for it, and no 
reason is ſeen why these ſpeeches. 
ſhould go rather than ſome that fo- 
llow: There is in them indeed twa. 
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obſcurities: one at 65, 12; where 
the expreſſions imply, that, were 
the ſpeaker away, Apemantus wo- 
uld have himſelf in his company, 
and ſo the abſence no ending; ſu- 
bjoining, that, be it only a Sorch- 
ing, he wiſh'd it might take place, 
that he might be rid of him,. — 
not,” if not a mending, I would it 
were, the other thing botching : 
and at 66, 12. we have the allusi- 
on again to the /e# of the perſon 
| ſpoke to; for the meaning there, is 
— that he had means to“ ep or 
ſubſiſt himſelf, being *be/av'd” by 
no other. Opposition, or for that 
himſelf was not ſtarter of it, draws 
from the fifth modern ſome of his 
accuſtom d civilities upon a very 
; 009 emendation of his immediate 
| runner's at the bottom' of 65; 
read but the words that follow the 
chang'd one, and receive from th- 
em conviction of it's propriety : it 
may be added too (though in fact 
tis ſuperfluous) that the correction 
has more than one precedent in 
the objecter's own copies; the moſt 
fignal is that in Edmund's ſolilo- 
guys in the ſecond ſcene of &. L.“ 

n explanation of what is ſaid at 
the bottom of 66. concerning the 
unicorn,” it may not be abſolutely 
unneceſſary to give from the Oxf- 
ord editor the fable of that fabul- 
ous animal: The account({ays he) of 
the Unicorn is this : that he and the 
Lion being enemies by nature, as foon 
as the Lion ſees the Unicorn he bet- 
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akes himſelf to a tree: the Unicorn in 
his fury and with all the fwiftneſs of 
bis courſe running at bim ſticks hit 
horn faſt in the tree, and then the 
Lion falls upon him and kills him. Ge- 
ſner. Hiſt, Animal. «> Will it be 
believ d, that two ſuch obvious a- 
mendments as one at 67, 28. and a 
ſecond at 73, 7. are found in only 
that modern whose note we have 
juſt given ? what he and his orig- 
inal the ſecond do at 67, 15. is a 
curioſity in it's kind; ſee it in th- 

eir editions: it rose from miſap- 

prehending the ſpeech's firſt wo- 

rds, Yonder comes a poet and a pain- 
ter“ which the third miſtakes too, 

telling us = they are in ſight, and 

there pointed at; whereas they im- 

ply no more, neceſſarily, than—th< 

at they talk'd of coming, when he 

came from Athens. 

609, 6. 

More things like men? &c. ] A line 

given to Apemantus in old and new 

copies, the fourth modern's excep- 

ted; hose way of rectifying * 

miſtake makes things worſe than 

before, for by him the ſpeech at 1. 

3. is alſo given to Timon, and all 

crouded into a ſpeech of three li- 

nes, the middle one running thus, 

Long live fo or fo die, ſo I am quit, 

His ſuppliment we have taken, but 

in very different ſenſe as punctua- 

tion will ſhew ; which he has fal- 

fify'd too, for die had a point: “Sa, 

J am quit.” are words of one who 

felt himſelf eas'd ; denote the et- 
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of what had given him trouble; 
and, of conſequence, prove the ne- 
xt line's aſſignment to have been a 
corruption: but this proof is ſup- 
erfluous, the line's each part ſpeaks 
the mouth it came out of; the firſt 
proceeds from ſeeing the Thieves, 
and in ſpeaking the other he falls 
to eating his root. > Propriety re- 
quir'd the change lower down, and 
we owe it to the modern laſt- men- 
tion d; as we do allo one the ſec- 
ond line after it, which equals any 
we have from him: read but the 
words before it, and you will fee 
it's great merit; tis a pleasant in- 
verſion of them, purporting that 
their want was want of much mo- 
ney out of men's purſes, much fr- 
om men: In ſpeaking the line aft- 
er, the root is ſhew'd to them of 
which he had been eating. 
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take wealth and lives together ;] 
So the firſt folio; having Defore a 
full ſtop, and at together a com- 
ma : they are prelude or introduc- 
tion of words after them, and that 
a neceſſary one; for their coming- 
in without any (as in the two lat- 
ter moderns) has great aukwardn- 


eſs ; and they are alſo those latter 


words' comment, for to do as they 
bid is doing villany like workmen ; it 
is recommended to them again at 
I. 23, What those two moderns 
read, is takes wealth and lives tog- 
ether ; and their pointing fixes it 
on the ian, but without pro- 


priety there; and what the others, 


following the ſecond folio, may be 


ſeen in it's place. «> There cannot 


be a doubt among ſchollars, but 


that Anacreon was thought of in 


penning Timon's examples for the 
encouraging ievery; the ode is 
of ſuch celebrity, with jolly fel- 
lows. eſpecialhy, that it could not 
eſcape Jonſon and other members 


of the club at the Devil, and there 


Shakeſpeare had it: His imitation 
is far enough from ſervility, and 


might put. Anacreon to ſhame; tis 


noble, and it's philoſophy juſt in 


the present reading, which the ed- 


itor can not conceive of the old 
one: © Moone” appears to him a cor- 
ruption, made in printing or copy- 


ing by the eye glancing on Moon's 


above: and, further, that the place 


demands earth; this part of the 
Imitation running in chain as does 


the model, the thing rod is made 
a robber in turn: How the e is 
earth's robber, by resakving it into 


alt tears, (a poetical expreſſion) is 


very well made out in a note of the 
third modern's, and one would al- 
moſt imagine that the quotation he 
brings out of Varenius had fallen 
in Shakeſpeare s way: Varenius, 


ſays he, after having touch'd up- 


on another Opinion, that the Sal- 
ine Particles were coeval with the 
Ocean itſelf, ſubjoins; Si ea Cauſe 
minus placet, alteram eligemus ; nim- 
irum, ſalſas tas particulas à terra 


hinc inde avulſas eſſe, & in aqua di- 
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-Nolutas, Li. 1. cap. 13.“ It is ſaid 
too, that the ſea has ranges or mo- 
unde of 'rock - ſalt lying under it, 
and that they are cause of it's ſalt- 
neſs; and, upon this opinion, no- 
wnds (a term of their own) is made 
a reading for Moone in him and his 
ſucceſſors: tis probable, there 
be ſuch ranges, veins of ſalt, wh- 
ich is earth, and the ſea a ſealer 
from them; and by either that way, 
or the particulz of Varenius, is Sh- 
akeſpeare juſtify d in making e 
the earth's robber. . For the mal- 
ice of” (4, 31.) the Oxford copy has 
his malice to; but there's no call 
for altering, the ſenſe is juſt the 
lame either way; but we had ſeen 
it more clearly if and had preceded 
not in the line after, and it muſt 
be imply'd. The two laſt ſpeeches 
before the Thieves' exeunmt, were co- 
rruptly made one; their present juſt 
ſeperation appear d firſt in the third 
modern: from the ſecond came two 
amendments in 70 and from the 
firſt, that in 1. 26, together with 
one forgot—that in 68, 18. 
: 71, 6. | 
Enter Steward.] In the folio's— 
Enter Steward to Timon, and their 
direction of exit is for the Thieves 


only: Moderns ſend Timon out af- 


ter his Amen, and make this ent- 
ry the beginning of act the fifth: 

among other reasons that make a- 
gainſt their division, turn- to and 
conſider the lines at which he does 


make his exit in p. 733 and you- 


will think from them only, that 
the fourth act's conclusion was in- 
tended for that place: the folio's 
have no division of any ſort, acts 
or ſcenes. «> The Honour ſpoke of 
in 1. 11. is—honour's exterior, and 
is meant of Timon's appearance : 
the line and it's hemiſtich are, by 


the four latter moderns, cruſh'd in- 
'to one line; and after the ſame fa- 
ſhion are a number of other paſſa- 


ges ſery'd by them in this ſcene's 
remainder. Rime (as we have fre- 


quently ſeen) is causer of bad ex- 
preſſion in lines following, and, 
conſequently, of obſcureneſs: The 


intended ſenſe of that couplet wh- 


ich begins at I. 15. is this; = How 
rarely does that precept (a chriſti- 


an one) which wills us to love our 


enemies, fall- in with this time's 


manners! intimating that, if we 
would love any, we mult love en- 
emies: in conſequence of which 


ſuggeſtion, the next couplet conſi- 
ders men as divided into open and 
cover d enemies; and the ſpeaker 
puts up a prayer, that he may have 
power to obey this injunction; but 
that, in doing it, his“ v may ra- 
ther fall upon declar'd enemies th- 
- an conceal'd ones, meaning — ſuch 
as his maſter's flatterers: d, 


in the other couplet, is made 707//'d 
by the fifth modern ; and perhaps 
rightly, in regard of the precept, in 
which (as he observes) the poet for- 
gets his character's paganism. «> A 
correction (which he claims, and 
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which may be ſeen in the Read- 
ings”) of a word at 72, 12. wants 
ſomething of the certainty which 
he attributes to it: dangerous is 
not vid, as he conſtrues it, and mi- 
ght be us'd to avoid concurrence 
with vid; the ſenſe of which, 
there, is diſtracted, mad, the tho- 
ught throws me into diſtraction, 
makes a nature that was big with 
danger to man dangerous to itſelf. 
No editor has hyphen'd © Perpe- 
tual-ſober,” but the Oxford one; as 
a compound, the epithet has parti- 
cular juſtneſs, and great nobleneſs; 
this perpetual ſobriety of heaven be- 
ing oppos'd to the ſpeaker's raſb - 
neſs : that line's emendation, that 
at 28. of the ſame page, and those 
in 12 & 24. of the page following, 
are from moderns ; the reſt, new: 
the words of the laſt new correction 
(73, 10.) are a kind of apart, and 
from thence it's propriety. 


4» 4 

Pai. INE + &c.] Can this ſp- 
eech be read without ſeeing the gr- 
cat unfitneſs of making this ſcene 
the ſecond of act the fifth? yet this 
is done by the moderns, as was faid 
in the laſt note. At 25. of this page, 
a bold but proper expreſſion, and 
quite in the Author's way, is van- 
iſh'd from out the copies of four of 
them; and at 31, the word ig: deed 
of ſaying is a phrase hardly explica- 
ble, but conceivable easily; and for 
z5, — probably, the ſpeech it ſtands 
in is metrical; it's admiration an h- 
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emiſtich, the reſt a verſe of ſix feet. 
That there was in p. 75. a miſ- 
placing of names at I. 8 and 11, 
needs no other evidence (and yet 
tis not without other) than the 
word the firſt ſpeech begins with; 
Nay could never have come from 
one who was laſt ſpeaker, tis a word 
of his partner's checking him for 
delay: Certain ill-judg'd correcti- 
ons of the third modern's, in wh- 
ich the fifth follows him, put the 
editor between upon the ſcent of 
those ſpeeches, and their change is 
from him : the Painter accoſts his 
comrade in rime, waggiſhly, and as 
in compliment to his profeſſion ; 
and the Poet anſwers in two that 
are fit for him, for his compound 
is execrable, and what he means 
by't unknown: poſſibly, both the 
couplets are borrow'd, and put in 
for diverſion ; the latter has much 
the aſpect of it. Timon's ſpeech 
that comes after them begins thus 
in the ſecond modern, I' meet you 
at the turn] What a god's gold, that 
he ts worſbipped In baſer temples than 
where ſwine do feed? this the third 
modern takes; and builds on it a 
correction of © foam” by wave, be- 

cause, ſays he As both the Coup- 

let preceding and following this, 

are in Rhyme, [excellent rime, feed 
& worſhipped |1 am very apt to ſuſ- 

pect, the Rhyme is diſmounted he- 

re by an accidental Corruption.” 

The modern next in ſucceſſion re- 

ſtores foam: and at IJ. 19. pt PF. 
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gives us indeed a certain correcti- 
on, having upon it's fide both ne- 
ceflity and example; not is elſe- 
where made but, and chang'd by 
authority. The ſcene's black-letter 
words are both new; and it's one 
correction unſpoke of, came (as will 
be imagin'd) from the firſt modern. 
78, 19. 

Thou ſun, that comfort ſt, burn! | 
Of this quotation's corruption his 
ſucceſſor was the amender, and the 
omiſſions in 21. are from him; but 
in taking his predeceſſor s word — 
cauterizing, he is not a pattern for 
this editor's following, though he 
was for those after him: Cauteriz- 
ing is a proceſs in ſurgery, rarely if 
ever us d for the tongue ;” and, if 
us d, is to it's benefit not it's con- 
ſuming: but there is a malady too 
well known that preys on it to it's 
conſumption indeed, and that of 
it's very root; and to that malad 
the firſt folio's corruption, which 
you have at the page's bottom, 
leads directly; their reading was 
form'd out of Catherizing, a word 
of the folio after. The Was Se- 
nator's ſpeech in the next page, 
had in it ſeveral corruptions that 
declare themſelves ſuch at firſt ſig- 
ht: © ſorrows” is in the fourth mo- 
dern only, and © Which & fall” he 
mends by And & by fault; from 
the reſt they have no mending, but 


the glaringneſs of inc and of "ren 


der” procur'd one for them in all 


copies. The expreſſion” Allow'd with 
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abſolute power has it's explanation 
immediately in the ſentence that 
follows it ; for, through that,. we 
ſee in it a poetical inverſion, im- 
porting — power abſolute ſhall be 
allow'd you. 


79» 30. 

Well; fir, I will, &c.] A line ſpo- 
ken heſitatingly, and with the tone 
of one ruminating : and the ſtud 
has been to purpose; for what fol- 
lows 1s contriv'd with great art, to 
vex and comfort alternately, and 
keep up expectation: One piece of 
this art we lose in the latter mod- 
erns by the ſuppreſſion of But in 
80, 1; this the love of ſmooth num 
bers, not ignorance of their Auth- 
or's, (for that is impoſſible) was 
cause of in this place, as it is in 
a thousand others ; redundancies, 
and lines of fix feet, are rooted out 
of their copies (where there was 
poſſibility) no matter at what ex- 
pence. lf the epithet proſperous” 
(80, 13.) does not imply — happy, 
as the fifth modern conſtrues it, 
"twill be hard to ſay what it does; 
ſo taken, it ſeems fitted for Tim- 
on's using, who thinks happineſs 
the lot of the god only: the place 
at large ſignifies, — fo I leave you 
to ſuch protection from gods as 
thieves have from keepers, videlicet 
—a protection or reservation to pu- 
niſhment. «> At l. 10. of the next 
page we have another example of a 
usage frequently ſpoke of, — a ph- 
rase ſomething uncommon recciy- 
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ing it's explanation in a ſubſequent 
ſentence: inſtead of that phrase, 
moderns give us one from bo ſec- 
ond folio, which has no explaining 
from them, and none can that is 
pertinent; See it in the Readings-” 
The matter that ſpeech turns upon 
Shakeſpeare had from his Plutarch, 
and we have it from him improv'd. 
2 What perfects verſe and ſenſe 
too in J. 28. is in the four latter 
moderns: the hand that gave it us 
firſt, and his Oxford copyer, ſtrike 
out © unremoveably, and get a verſe 
to their mind; the others ſee no 
verſe in the ſpeech: dear, in the 
ſpeech that follows, means great; 
as in this remarkable line, — Would 
T had met my deareſt foe in heaven, 
(H.“ 15, 20.) and in many others 
of Shakeſpeare and his contempo- 
raries. | 
82, 25. * 

SCENE IV.] Weak as this ſcene 
is, it anſwers very good purposes, 
which the writer ſaw though his 
editors did not; for by two of them 
(the ſecond and fourth) it is thrown 
to the page's bottom, and ſo a line 
and half only is interpos'd between 
the Senators' exit and their re-ent- 
4 in 83. Their direction for ſcene 

e third is as ill- judg'd as their 
removal of this ſcene: tis not pro- 
bable it ſhould paſs where they 
make it, — upon the © Walls ;” but 
the place which this copy finds for 
it, agrees perfectly with it's ſub- 
jet: It had two printers' errors, 
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which are ſuffer d to ſtand in all 
but the Oxford copy. . Inſtead of 
the words — The Woods, the dir- 
ection for ſcene the fourth ſhould 
have been —Timon's Cave, foll- 
ow'd by the other words: for. in 
the ſpeech's firſt part, a dweller 
within the cave is call'd out to; 
and it's fourth line reverts to the 
cave again : in that line therefore, 
did ought to have been the word, 
and not des; the line before pro- 
nounces him dead, and the line 
after the ſame; and rear d (a ch- 
ange of the third modern's) can ne- 
ver be underſtood of the tomb, of 
the cave it may, admitting that 't- 
was not meerly natural, but had e- 
rections belonging to't, and was in 
part hut-like : © There,” as well as 
read, is of that modern's mend- 
ing, help'd to them by the fifth ; 
but that obvious emendation be- 
fore it eſcap'd both of them. . U- 
n the words "crouching marrow,” 
(83. 19.) and the reſt of that ſent- 
ence, the modern ſpoken of laſt has 
this note: The marrow was ſup- 
poſed to be the original of — of 
The image is from a camel kneel- 
ing to take up his load, who riſes 
immediately when he finds he has 
as much lay'd on as he can bear.” 
And thus far he is right: but in 
ſaying that their (1. 29.) refers to 
rages" the known laws of conſtruc- 
tion never can bear him out, and 
a change in the line before bec- 
omes neceſſary to give his 1 
3B 2 
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a proper accordance. mends (l. 
32.) is in him and his two fore- 
runners, as is *griefs” of the next 
page; where, if we would have 
grammar, private faults in them” 
(I. 5.) muſt be underſtood = faults 
of private perſons in causing them, 
"they & them” both being relatives 
to griefs. The ſupplimentary word 
in I. 20. is from the modern before 
them. . 
85, 29. | 
Here lyes a wretched corſe &c.] 
How it has happen'd that this line 
is of ſix feet when all the reſt are 
of ſeven, cannot be made out: but 


if this be a fault in it, 'tis not of 


Shakeſpeare's making, nor of his 
printer's; but of the original from 
whence he took all of them, and 
that exactly; for thus the firſt fo- 
lio reads them, and thus the Plu- 
tarch. Which Plutarch the reader 
is wiſh'd to turn to; (the © Sch 
helps him to't) and he will find 
there, (if he has not found it al- 
ready, as he may from the word- 
ing of them) that these two diſt- 
ichs are two diſtinct epitaphs; one 
ſaid to be Timon's own by that 


writer, the other a composition of 


the poet Callimachus: And here 
we ſee a ſtrange piece of negligence 
in the Poet that borrow'd them: 
he certainly enter'd both in his co- 
py, in order to make a choice; and 
had he done as intended, it muſt 
have fall'n upon the ſecond ; for 
that diſtich has the advantage ab- 
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undantly, and is moſt remarkably 
ſtrong and Timonian towards it's 
conclusion: but idleneſs, as is faid, 
left them both in his copy, and he 
muſt pay for his idleneſs: but this 
may be recommended for ſome fu- 
ture impreſſion, to ſet a mark on 
what he ought to have parted with, 
and put this page's diſtich between 
crotchets. Vide in the Readings” 
what the moderns all follow. > 
What comes after these diſtichs 
has two good emendations in it: 
one of the Oxford editor's making, 
which his ſucceſſor follows; the o- 
ther found in that ſucceſſor, but 
borrow'd from the third modern: 
it lyes wholly in punctuation, and 
thence the reference: the line of 
the firſt folio is On thy low grave, 
on faults. for given. but the ſecond 
has a colon at grave, which poi- 
nts plainly to the amendment: It 
were paying an ill compliment to 
the reader, to ſuppose that either 
one or the other needed comment, 
or arguments. to ſupport it : but 
whereas the maker of the latter, 
(among other evident marks of his 
ill judgment, and of his even miſ- 
apprehending the paſſage correct- 
ed) infers in his firſt note on it, 


from the only mention of Timon 


of Athens. in a play of 1601, that 
this play is it's elder, it was thou- 
ght right to guard againſt ſuch im- 
preſſion as his opinion might make 
on perſons to whom tis only repor- 
ted, by ſhewing what it is built u- 
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pon; this is his quotation, Come, 


come, now 1'll be as ſociable as Ti- 
mon. of Athens ; and the piece he 
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had it from, is intitl'd = © Jack 
Drum's Entertainment.” 


NOTES 
70 
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If the Poet had no other help in 
forming this tragedy but the ball- 
ad that has been mention'd, he has 
been happy enough in ſuiting it's 
other perſonages with names that 
match the ballad's two names—An- 
dronicus, and Lavinia; being, for 
the moſt part, as they are, a med- 
ley of Greek and Roman, and of 
different ages : but 'tis likely, he 
had alſo the aſſiſtance of that wh- 
ich was the ballad's ground-work, 
— ſome barbarous hiſtory, the pro- 
duce of monkiſh 1gnorance, and an 
abſolute forgery. However that be, 
he has ſhewn kis own better read- 
ing in ſome of his play's dreſſings; 
in which are claſſic quotations, and 
clafſical images, but of a low form, 
and that ſmell of the ferula: And 
ſuch, no doubt, was his learning ; 
which he carry'd through life, ad- 
ding to it a knowledge of the Ita- 
lian and French languages, propor- 
tion'd to this of Latin: and the rea 
sons we have it in greater quanti- 
ty, in this play, and in the reſt that 


are touch'd upon in ſome pages of 
the Introduction, beginning at 34, 
are — firſt, that the times requir'd 
it, as those other plays teſtify that 
were his models for this; and next, 
that he was in better capacity to 
feed this ſtrange humour, his ſch- 
ool learning hanging about him fr- 
eſh. Nor is he only an imitator in 
this busineſs of interlarding these 
his firſt plays with ſcraps of Latin; 
but their numbers too, and those 
of this play eſpecially, are the num 
bers of that time's play - wrights ; 
too conſtrain'd and too regular, and 
wanting that rich variety which 
his ripen'd. judgment, and experi- 
ence of what was proper for dial- 
ogue and for the ease of delivery, 
taught him to introduce by degrees 
into plays that came after them. 
The ole varieties here, are — ſome 
anapeſts as they are call'd, the tro- 
chee, and the final redundancy, (ſin 
gle moſtly, but here and there of 
two ſyllables) and a few redundan- 
cies middle. Were that line of p. 
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4. which has in it the firſt correc- 
tion read as formerly, there had 
deen one example of a double re- 
dundancy : Tis reduc'd for these 
reasons : — that ſomething had dr- 
op'd out after In, is evident for 
that the line is not metrical ; this 
the fourth modern ſaw, and he on- 
ly, and he makes it ſo by the in- 
ſertion of free, keeping Roman; but 
this, tis apprehended crept in (at 
the preſs, or in copying) for the ma 
king metre out that way, for o- 
ther purpose it ſerves not. A red- 
undancy, fingle, is made at I. 26. 
of the ſame page, for the beſt rea- 
sons imaginable; the adjuration th- 
ere cannot be by a name that was 
not, but by that of one who had 
been, the emperor to be ſucceed- 
ed. A third defect of this ſcene 
was at 5, 18, and very easily visi- 
ble, as was it's amendment; for as 
verſe is not perfect without the 
word that now makes it ſo, neith- 
er had the next line's expreſſion 
been what it is if tribunes had 
not preceded. A total want of di- 
rections in many parts of this play, 
and a very great impropriety in 
wording those that are given, runs 
through all prior copies as well 
modern as ancient. | 
6, 9. 

Hail, Rome, &c.] The © Rome 
whom this line addreſſes was in 
"mourning weeds" at this time, fig- 
uratively ſpeaking, for an emperor 


whom ſhe had juſt bury'd, which 
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fully vindicates . fraugbt 
is of better ſound than is freight, 
and is beſides the old word: the 
impropriety before it had it's cure 
from that folio which is the baſis 
of all moderns; and the correcti- 
ons in p'. 7, II, & 15, had the ſame 
authority. The laſt member of 1. 
31. in the present page is an aggre- 
gate vocative, and greet and "/leep” 
are it's verbs: and of like levity is 
a remark of the third modern's u- 
pon a line of the page following, 
(I. 19.) that“ return is a ſubſtan- 
tive; the pointing of the line, be- 
fore him, had made it verb. 
8. 10. 

Oppose not Scythia &c.] Intimat- 
ing that ſhe came far ſhort of her, 
for Oppose not is bring not into 
compariſon: not has quarto autho- 
rity; but a modern who never ſaw 
quarto, or never us'd one, ſaw the 
reading's neceſſity, and gives it in 


his edition. This modern, (the fou- 


rth)and one after him, adopt right 
ly a correction of one before them 
in 9, 18: But where in this page 
they fall in with another of his eor- 
rections at 1. 16, (Her for his) this 
is carrying exactneſs farther than is 
occasion: the“ revenge that line ſp- 
eaks of paſſ'd in Hecuba's tent, 
according to Euripides; But do all 
authors tell it ſo? or muſt Shake- 
ſpeare follow them, if they did, in 
fo minute a particular? his calling 
Polymneſtor — the Thracian tyr- 
ant,” (Threicius rex) looks as if the 
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ſtory had come to him from a com 
mentator upon that about Polydore 


in the beginning of the third - 


neid; and, if ſo, here is one proof 
of reading: And may there not be 
a ſecond in a line of the page op- 
posite, I. 29, where what paſſ d 
between Solon and Crœſus is plain- 
ly hinted at? this ſtory is retail 'd 
to us often in comments upon claſ 
ſical paſſages; as upon this of Ju- 
venal, dicigue beatus | Ante obitum 
nemo, ſupremaque funera, debet: We 
have ſeen in a page before, (6, 27.) 
a doctrine of the Aneid concern- 
ing perſons unbury'd. > That af- 
fecting addreſs of Titus to his ſlain 
ſons at the point of entombing, was 
eas'd of words that encumber'd it 
by the ſecond modern; but left 
miserably pointed, and continu'd 
ſo by those who follow his read- 


ing. 
| IO, 21. 

Titus, thou ſhalt ohtain and aſe the 
empery.] This, in homely phrase, is 
* the cart before the horſe ; 

ut ſeeing poets have done ſo, and 
good poets, (witneſs the — moria- 
mur, et in media arma ruamus) Sha- 
keſpeare might: The reply is no 
bar to it; for Saturninus knew well, 
that if Titus would aſe” he would 
alſo " obtain,” and might therefore 
queſtion of both: and, in reſpect 
to the verſe's measure, — that, as 
was ſaid before, has ſome few ex- 
amples; and one at hand in p. 12, 
at I. 16. «> The changes that per- 


fect verſe in this page, are not new, 
but need not to be aſſign' d. In p. 


LI, it were right to conceive of it's 


third ſpeech, that tis made by one 
tribune only; nor is it wholly im- 
probable, (the acclamation conſi- 
der'd at I. 18. &c.) that Marcus 
might be the one, as moderns have 
made him: but the word“ admits” 
in that ſpeech, and ſome unfitneſs 
in his being ſo forward, render the 
matter doubtful, 
106 3. 

Mart, He that would vouch't &c.] 
The ſole direction for this. ſpeech 
in all old editions, is — Titus ſorne 


ſpeakes; and. for one above it,—Ti- 


tus two ſonnese and at head of what 
is given them next, at I. 11, 12, 
& 15.) you have in the quarto, — 
3. Sonne, 2. Sonne, and 2. Sonne: 
Between these two, (for Lucius is 


firſt ſon) there is ſome diverſity of 


character; both hot, but not in e- 


qual degree: this edition ſupposes 


Quintus the gentler, for ſuppositi- 


on is all we have for't, and has ac- 


cordingly given him the ſpeech at 


I. 11. which perſuades to with- 
draw.” Moderns have acted differ- 
ently in all these aſſignments; ſup- 
preſſing tuo in the firſt old dir- 


ection, and making Lucius ſpeaker- 


of what is given to Quintus ; per- 


haps induc'd by the folio, . which: 


inſtead of the quarto's 3. has there 
a figure of 1: Lucius is no party 
in his younger brothers' intempe- 


rancies, any more than his ſtay d. 
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uncle; with whom he joins in en- 
treaties at 1. 18, and is there deno- 
ted by name. . At 23. of that page, 
comes another claſſical ſtory, whi- 
ch the third modern ſupposes ga- 
-ther'd from Sophocles; as there is 
nothing in it's relation that parti- 
cularly fixes it, it might as well be 
had elſewhere. «> That the aſſiſt- 
ants, after laying-in Mutius in the 
beginning of p. 17, ſhould 4/ pro- 
nounce unpreparedly the ſame ſo- 
lemn farewel to him, (as has been 
directed till now) is not to be con- 
ceiv'd; but a repeating it by them 
(after a firſt pronouncing) is affec- 
ting and natural, and ſuch repeat- 
ing is now accordingly order d at 
I. 5. of that page. 
| 21, 25. 
this nymph,) To have retain'd 
Queene (the reading of old editi- 
ons) were doing Shakeſpeare injuſ- 
tice, when it's appearance in this 
kine may be ſo easily accounted for 
by looking on that before: the fault 
is frequent in copying, and might 
be his own; the Syrens we know 
were nymphs, and have therefore 
reason to think that the word in- 
tended was that which is now fou- 
nd for him. The v? (or cunn- 
ing) of Tamora is vaunted of oft- 
en; and it's usage in 1. 3. inſinu- 
ates that 'twas the ſource of her 
honours : further on in this ſcene 
(at 24, 25.) it has an epithet that 
marks the Author's Latinity ; for 
* ſacred is there — accurſed, after 


the usage of that language ; the 
next line explains it fo, and both 
that and the epithet are ſpoken jo- 
cularly. «> The tenour of this pl- 
ay's measures makes proper the dif 
miſſion at 26. of this page, which 
came from the Oxford copy: And, 
in the ear of an elder brother, the 
lines immediately after them are 
what that brother entitles them at 
19. of the next page: that he him- 
ſelf is "foul-ſpoken,” all his ſpeeches 
are evidence; ſo that were the in- 
terchange made which we find in 
ſome moderns, (the three latter) 
those ſpeeches in 22. would want 
ſomething of their present propri- 
ety : More injuriouſly ſtill is Chi- 
ron chang'd to Demetrius at 23, 
12. ih the Oxford edition; he is 
the eager lover, his brother treats 
it with levity : (v. the ſpeech after) 
but that copy's amendment in 1. 
13. has all the fitneſs of one aſc- 
rib'd to it lately. The reſt of the 
ſcene's amendments (of which the 
firſt only is new) aſk no proving : 
nor has either that or the next {c- 
ene a paſſage that wants explain- 


Ing. 
26, 24. 
That have their alms out of the 


empreſs cheſt.) meaning—curſes out 


of her bosom ; for this villanous 
character can pun and ſtab at one 
time. «> The errors of pages foll- 
owing, ending with one in Zo. at 
1. 6, were of very easy correction, 
but did not all meet with it from 


Py „ 3 ein oY a 


- one in 28, (1. 17.) and t 
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moderns; that in the recited, 
ſecond 
in 29, had it from this editor: th- 
ere are ſtill in these pages readings 
that are ſuſpicious, — as at 28, 263 
at 32. of the ſame, and at 2. of the 
page after, which have all amend- 
ments propos d for them in due 
place. 1 
N 30, 10. | 
I came, Semiramis, =) That the 
author of the Revital ſhould ſay of 
drive in p. 28, (I. 18.) that it 
ſuggeſted no image, is ſometh- 
ing wonderful; when no other te- 
rm can expreſs ſo well or ſo forci- 
bly the impetuous motion of hou- 
nds in ruſhing on and pulling down 
game that is deftin'd for their de- 
vouring: And with like raſhneſs 
are the words we are now come to 
intitl'd *nonſenſe” by him: in ſpea- 
king, Lavinia puts herſelf forward 
towards Tamora; and means by 
them I come your victim, your 
willing and ſecond victim after Baſ 
ſianus. The emendation in 18. is 
form'd upon a reading of the two 
elder copies; which if it had been 
ſeen, it is poſſible we had not ſeen 
either the third modern's cope or 
the Revital robe: it is ſufficient- 
ly near to the words of those co- 
pies, presents a juſt and clear ſenſe, 
and the numbers of this tragedy ; 
and that there is ſenſe in the old 
words, will be contended: by no 
body. «> None of the amendments 
that follow, from hence to p. 36, 
Vol. II. | 


the ſecond only excepted of p. 31, 
belong to this editor, which is all 
we need ſay of them: In a ſpeech 
that offers one of these changes, 
(the laſt of p. 33.) that moſt uſe- 
ful © precious ring” which is there 
ſpoke of, the Poet had from his 
riends the romance-writers. 
EF 375 16. 33 

As Half thy love.] Where had been 
the unfitneſs, had Marcus ſaid in 
this place As any part of thy hue? 
yet this is ſaid by him; only a cer- 
tain term is made uſe of in room 
of an uncertain, after the usage of 
poets. Of this paſſage, and of cer- 
tain others contiguous, the Read- 
inge have ſome corrections that are 
ſubmitted to judgment: /cow!,” 
in the ſecond ſpeech of Demetrius, 
(p. 36.) means ſhew her anger: 


ſerowle, a word adopted by mod- 


erns, is no Engliſh one; nor, ſho- 
uld we pronounce it an error and 


ſcraw! meant by it, will it then be 


eligible, for ſcrawling with ſigns 
and tokens is not Engliſh neither. 
The alterations in 12 & 23. gr- 
ammar made neceſſary; but with 
the former another courſe has been 
taken, by making Hath”' Have. 
A third certain correction after th- 
ese is from the Oxford edition, and 
(ſtrange to tell) is in that copy on- 
ly ; their is neither grammar nor 
ſenſe. The two allusions in this 
ſcene, that at 34, 2, and divers o- 
thers that follow, to claſſical ſtory, 
ſtrengthen the proofs we = had 
3 
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of Shakeſpeare's early acquaintance 
with it. | 
{1 40, 4. 

All bootleſs unto them, they would 
uot pity me.] The laſt of this line's 
members is not in the quarto, the 
firſt in only that copy; hut if the 
ſecond. modern, (who we have ſeen 
had the uſe of it) when he eas d 
the line after of a word that crept 
into it out of this, had done as this 
copy does by fuch authority, there 
had been those who had ſaid an au- 
ge and ret to it ; for certainly ſuch 
conjunction is proper every way, 
and it's not taking place can be 
accounted for only from neglig- 
ence: ſome miſtake of the fohia 
printer's-when the laſt part was or- 
der'd; caus d the firſt part's omiſſi- 
on in his copy. > The fifth mad- 


ern, who muft have ſhut his eyes 


wilfully againſt one of his prede- 
ceſſor's corrections lately ſpoke of, 
vouchſaf d to open them to one 


- the ſecond page after, and againſt 


a third in the present page clos d 
again: certainty (if there be ſuch 
in criticism) never ſhew d itſelf 
ſtronger than in. 39, 17; and the 
word excluded in this page, flipt 
out of one above it into I. 7, where 


"tis not wanted, and embarraſſes 


oonſtruction. t, is, & lively,” 
(at 41, 5 & 18, and 42, 11.) are in 
ſome modern copies made - pigbt, 
are, & lovely : but the ſpighting her 
father was no motive for maki 


Lavinia handleſs; a is govern d 


of to have, underſtood; and ieh 
body is living body, in opposition 
to picture: their other changes in 
42 & 43. have all neceſſary juſtneſs 
to recommend them to the place 
they now occupy. A ſimile enrich- 
es these pages that would do hon- 
our to the Heft poet among the an- 
cients ; and has the further merit 
of being brought-in in the way a 
fimile ſhould be that has place in 
the drama. | 
*7 tad ig ae Þ ie 

en ibe enemies caſque 9] It has 
been endeavour d to prove - that 
Caſtla had once the ſenſe of a 
cloſe Helmet which covered the 
whole head, which (with judges) 
will want a great of evidence, 
and that the beſt; but inftead of 
ſuch, what it has from the aſſerter 
is the weakeſt imaginable, as the 
Revisal has ſhewn: We muſt there- 
fore revert ta ca/que,”' a correction 
of the third and fourth moderns, 
made in rule: but, having done ſo, 
the paſſage (which is a very fine 
one) will have one blemiſh {till in 
it, if a genitive fingular be not ſub- 
ſtituted in room of it's former plu- 
ral; read therefore enemy i, whose 
ſpelling when this was written dif- 
fer d not from it's plural. Of a cor- 
rection above it there will be no 
doubt, if, after weighing the pla- 
ce's numbers, under it's old read- 
ing, the words of Aaron's meſſage 
be look d upon the ſixth line bet- 
ore, as Among other affinities wh- 


ich this play has with the ſet of 
tragedies mention'd in the“ Iatro- 
duction, that particular barbarity 
which is ſeen in the page follow 
ing, is ſeen alſo in Selimus;“ wh+ 
ose author appears from paſſages 
found in him to have been a great 
plagiary, and is therefore to be ſu- 
ſpected of having exercis'd his ta- 
lent on Shakeſpeare in this inſtance. 
> Upon a word which at 31. of 
that page crept into the firſt mod- 
ern no one knows how, and from 
him into the ſecond and fourth, — 
namely, te for deep, —the fifth 
builds a correction as extravagant as 
any that comes from him, which is 
ſaying enough: in observing up- 
on't, the Revrsal ſays of a ſpeech 
that follows—a corre& writer wo- 
uld undoubtedly have ſaid, for the 
ſake of grammar, — Are not my ſor- 
rows deep.” which if he had prop- 
os'd as that line's emendation, and 
for it's other line this Then be my 
paſſion bottomleſs with them,” he had 
not greatly exceeded the bounds of 


true criticism. 


5 47» 5 
Mar. Alas, _ | To Lavi- 
nia, ſeeing ber kiſs the Heads bf ber 
Brothers. had follow'd these words 
as a direction, would the place have 
admitted it. The behaviour of all 
these perſonages upon this dread- 


ful occasion is ſingularly proper, 


and the horrid /augh” of the father 


has ſomething great in it even for 
Shakeſpeare : Of two corruptions 
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that were in the ſpeech before it, 
the firſt was ſeen by the third mo- 
dern, and his emendation of it pa- 
{f'd to those after him; © Gnawmg” 
they leave untouch'd, and make 
"Rent" —Rend. A reading bf the 
greateſt abſurdity, a laughable one 
indeed, posseſſes every copy at 48, 
5; the line ends with y teeth : 
it came through fault of the quar- 
to's printer; who having plac'd 
arm where he ſhould not, at the 
end of 1. 4, (v. Readings.) and thi- 
ng at 5, thought his error amen- 
ded by making things teeth: the 
folio reſtor d things to it's place, 
but left teerb the usurper in l. 5, 
and there it has ſtood. The page's 
other amendment, and that in p. 
49, are in every modern. 


Oz 4. 

Speechleſs — For which 
the moderns have Speecbleſi com- 
plaint, and piece up measure with 
(O,) following the ſecond folio ; 
had they ever look'd on the firſt, 
as the reader may at the bottom, 
the line's present amendment muſt 
have been made by them. An err- 
or greater than this, towards the 
ſcene's conclusion, ſprang from the 
ſame remiſſneſs: the ſpeeches given 
to Titus are deſign'd, in this Ren, 
by (An.) meaning — Andronicus 
this the three latter folio's make — 
And; which their copyers the mo- 
derns diſcard as a word redundant, 
without further reflection, and Mar 
cus ſtarts up owner of ſeven lines 
30C 2 
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inſtead of his two. . As to buz do- 
ings is an expreſſion of the prof- 
oundeſt abſurdity, dolings, a word 
of the third modern's, muſt be fal- 
len- in with at 50, 27: But whence 
comes it that the ſpeech's firſt line 
is in. every copy ſuffer'd to end as 
follows, had a father and mother? 
the line after is evidence that tis 
an error, (for he accords not with 
ſuch conclusion) and measure de- 
clares the ſame, and we may add 
too that Titus is bringing the caſe 
home to himſelf; ſo that, upon the 
whole, we have cause to embrace 
the present word e, and diſcard 
the old ones. The deficiency in 51, 
8. is by the four latter moderns ſup 
ply'd by Hill, after Let: begins 18 
their reading. The whole ſcene 
is wanting in, the quarto edition; 
which, though the- only one met 
with, is not the firſt the play had, 
but a copy from one before it: and 
a kind of ſecond title- page argues 
it's being printed from- the edition 
that Langbaine ſpeaks. of; (v. p. 42. 
of the Introduction.) for in that is 
his direction concerning who it was 
play'd by, bating that he has Eſſex 
for Suſſex, which is his blunder: 
The firſt title- page ſays plaide by 
the Kings Maigſties Servants. 
| 107 $25") r | 

Canſt thou not gueſs &c.) The Boy 
is landing by Marcus, and replies 
to Marcus; for Titus, who, is his 
granqſire, is ſpoke ꝙ not ſpoke 
to (v. bis third line.) there muſt 
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therefore have been want of the di- 
recting word Marcus before this 
queſtion, and tis now inſerted ac- 
cordingly. «> The two petty am- 
endments, here and in 53, the firſt 
modern hit upon: But there 7s an 
amendment wanted in 54, which;. 
the more tis conſider'd, the more 
the editor is ſurpriz'd at that blind 
neſs which has fail'd of it hither- 
to:—The invention of Marcus muft 
have rais'd the Boy's curioſity high 
er than that of others, and his at- 
tention is all awake for the iſſue of 
it: it. is from him therefore that 
the exclamation in I. 11. proceeds, 
and the words after it; both the 
one and. the other plainly beſpeak 
their owner, and have nothing of 
Titus in them or of his brother; 
their recognitions follow afterwa- 
rds, and are equally ſuitable: Blot 
out therefore Titus in that line, 
and put in Boy. . The recogniti- 
on of Titus is in words of Hippol- 
itus, in the ſecond act of that play 
of Senecas; but the Poet has va- 
ry'd them, regnator dum are Sene- 
ca's; Magni is a-printer's miſtake, 
which the third modern rectify d: 
whether the variation came by quo 
ting from memory, or for the pur- 
pose of ſoft' ning, cannot be aſcer- 
tain'd, but it has ſuch effect. Nei- 
ther are the numbers repugnant to 
the law of Iambicks, under this 
variation: but this was no- point 
with Shakeſpeare, his verſes fall not 
within the law, but have the ſcan- 
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ſion of Engliſh ones; as have many 
others before them, which or oc- 
cur in a note to Henry the eighth,” 
(55, 2.) or are pointed out in it: 
These verſes' division is this; — 


Mag ne domina] tor po li, Tam len tus 


au dis ſcelllera? tam len tus vildes? 
in which are — a trochee, an anap- 
eſt, two final redundancies, and a 
middle one double: the following 
looſe verſion gives, not the ſame 
numbers, but others that have the 


ing, the editor has look'd on a 
as an error, and my boy a vocative, 
demanding—*thou halt: And he 
has acceded in part to a change of 
the fifth modern's at 56, 1. from 
an apprehenſion that the reading 

fore was not Engliſh : the cor- 
ruption of the for. thee” is moſt fre- 


quent, and of plurals for. ſingulars. 


577. 20. 
Here's lack but &c.] A for, which 
the. quarto puts in wrong place, 


flow of them; — Great gavernor of (v. Readings.”) was thought a cor- 


the heaven, So ſlowly ſee you wicked- 
neſs ? ſo flow puniſh it? and a good 
ear will. diſcover by it, how near 
the Engliſh heroic, as Shakeſpeare 
manages it, approaches: the true 
Iambick. «> The modern who al- 
ters or, (1. 29, v. Readings) agrees 
it's ſenſe is or ere; Why then al- 
ter it? his reason that tis too ob- 
ſolete, does not hold, for tis us d 
ſo elſewhere; and obſoleteneſs, or 
it's being not trite, is it's recom- 
mendation: the place's ſenſe is, 
before ſuch a reproach (meaning 
that they had not taken or not at- 
tempted revenge) ſhall ſtain our me 
mories: nor will any one think of 
putting another ſenſe on it, who 
reflects (as is observ d by the alte- 
rer) that if they endeavour'd to 
throw off the Reproach, tho' they 
fell in the Attempt, they could not 
be properly faid to dye with that 
Reproach.” As no reason appears 
why a change of caſe ſhould. be 
made in 1. 17. of the page follow- 


ruption, and it's Heere lachs anoth- 


er: the line's present adjuſtment 


gives easy language, and the change 
is not. violent; neither of which can 
be ſaid, with truth, of any modern 
correction of. it..->A ſecond change 
in this page has all requisite juſt- 
neſs; the third modern made it, 
and the two that follow ſubſcribe 
to him: and is — idle, fooliſh : 
That that ſpeech's beginning, the 


beginning of one before it, and the 


conclusion of two others, ſhould 
have no mark from any of them, 
denoting them what they muſt be 
and what this copy makes them, . 
will not ſurprize their acquaint- 
ance, but may the unverſ'd in th- 
em; and ſuch will not believe eas- 
ily, that, of two inſertions in p, 
56, the firſt can be new. What pro 
priety there is in that page's Latin, 
lyes chiefly in © Mauri; and ſome 
conceits which. that word gives oc 


cas ion to, at the bottom of 57, are 


low enough in all conſcience, a + 
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Falſe delicacy, or falſe zeal rather, 
the zeal that caus'd ſo many diver- 
ſities between the folio and quar- 
to impteſſions of the two parts of 
* Henry the fourth in the articles 
God and Heaven, was cause too of 
a ſuppreſſion in 58. (v. Readings.) 
that makes fine nonſenſe of the line 
that comes next: the third mod- 
ern reſtores the ſpeech to it's place; 
and observes rightly of the phrase 
that caus d it's rejection, that we 
have it elſewhere; quoting for it, 
n. f. m."9, 5. & the w. f. 16, 16. 
Without the black-letter words in 
19 & 22. of that page, we have no 
metre; and, as moderns have ma- 
nag d it, their copies want it in 
lines before them: the ſprightli- 
neſs of one of these ſuppliments, 
and it's conſiſtence with character, 
added to other reasons, prove it the 
word omitted. , The falſe ſpell- 
ing (for 'tis no other) at the bott- 
om of 59 has been ſeen in ſoms 
other plays; it ſtands unchang'd in 
two moderns, (the two firſt) but 
the ſupplimentary word at 61, 7. 
runs through all of them. In p. 
62, an emendation of manifeſt fit- 
. neſs is fetch'd from the fourth mo 
dern; and had another been borr- 
ow'd for 59. out of the ſame copy, 
the ſenſe there had been better and 
nothing doubtful as now: See it in 


the © Readings.” 
84, 4. 
To Saturn, Caius;] To Cælus and 


ro Saturn, ſays the firſt modern, 
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without any authority even from 
his copy; and this reading of his, 
those after him make — To Saturn 
and to Celts : that of all old editi- 
ons is as below; and; when 29 is 
remoy'd and the corruption in Sa- 
turnine, we ſee in it an addreſs to 
one of those Gentlemen, kinsmen 
of Titus' houſe, who enter with 
him : three arrows are deliver'd to 
them; = for Apollo, for Mercury, 
and a third for Saturn of which 
*Cartz” is ſhooter ; and at 62, 20. 
are names for the other two, viz. 
= Publins and Sempr vnn. All the 
fillings - up of this ſpeech, and of 
one after it, which are not leſs eſ- 
ſential to ſenſe than to metre, came 
from this editor: the breaks alſo 
are his, the marks; and the punc- 
tuation; and by these aids is ex- 
planation made needleſs, for nor ac 
tion nor ſenſe can be miſtaken: See 
the ſpeeches elſewhere. In 63. is 
another metrical ſuppliment from 
the ſame hand; and in 62. one that 
has a place in only three of the mo 
derns, the firſt, ſecond, and fou- 
rth: In two readings of p. 64. they 
all concur. The Clown's Ho,” at 
28. of that page, is the exclaim of 
one ſtartl'd; and his rribunal plebs” 
(65, 8.) is tribunut plebis, as ſaith 
the Oxford edition. Yrde, and con- 
ſider a propos d correction at 63, 
20. f 


Nt 
who, if he fleep, &c.] For which 
in modern editions, one and all, 
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you haye—=whom, if the ſleep, | He'll 


Ja quake, as the in fury ſhall| Cut off 


&c. but © z/#ice” ſleeps not, neither 
acts ſhe in Jury, the ſpeaker mea» 
AS by these war ds, 77 be, he him- 
fel, now Heep, bell fo awake, or a- 
waken himſelf, as he in fury ſhall 
cut off” &c. and, ſo taken, the wo- 
eds are. in character: to make gram 
mar of them, whom, and whom 
only, muſt have it's present corr- 
ectiqn. wn Metre demanded da in 
the laſt page, and ſenſe freałs; mo- 
dern amendments both, the laſt the 
fayrth modern's: And, for each of 
these pages, the Readings have 
changes that will be thought of, 
and (with ſome) may have prefer- 
ence. Others of like ſort, belong- 
ing to pages after, are found in the 
lame collection; their cause of put- 
ting there, (and ſo of many before 
them) being only to ſhew that ſuch 
had been thought of, conſider d, 
and given up. The amendments in 
68. are one from the two latter, the 
other from the three latter mod- 
erns; and the middle amendment 
of 69. is found in all of them: that 

corruption before it, is, in 
them, — before as our; and © /ucceſſ- 
antiy they make ſucceſſjully ; the 
word of the present copy bids fai- 
rer, and is us'd with boldneſs for 
> inſtantly. It is not certain what 
" honey - talks" mean; (69, 7.) but 
moſt probably, ſtalks of the com- 
mon graſs upon which has fallen 
the dew call'd — honey - dew, from 


it's ſweetneſs. But we muſt not 
quit these two pages, without ob- 
Serving that one of the ſpeakers, 
is, at his entry, intitl'd = Nuntius 
Emillius, in all old editions: this is, 
of itſelf, a good argument that Se- 
neca had been perus'd by this pl- 
ay's writer; for, in him, charact- 
ers like this of Amilius are fimply 
call'd = Nuntii. The joining Nun- 
tius to Emillius as twere the latt- 
er's prenomen, the third modern 
will have the work of an editor: 
nor is this opinion improbable; for 
he that could make*Aimilus'—E- 
millius, might tack it to the manu- 
{cript's Nuntius, from ſeeing him 
ſo immediately titl'd ſo. In plays. 
of later date than the present, this 
Nuntius is Engliſh'd ; and Maſen- 
ger is, with Shakeſpeare and oth- 
ers, a word of great frequency. 


I, 25, 

Get me a 22 Words rightly 
adjudg'd to Lucius by the three 
latter moderns; before whom, they 
Join'd the hemiſtich after them, 
and had Aaron's name at their head; 
The note made on it by the corr- 
ector might have been ſpar'd, for 
the error is palpable : if inſtead of 
it he had given a. like direction to 
that which follows this paſſage, be 
had ſhewn better judgment; for the 
expediency of ſuch a one appears- 
in ſome other words of this Luci- 
us at 74, 22. % 70, 53 72, 25 & 
73, 283 had their amendments fr- 
om moderns: as might the ſecond: 
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line of the laſt page, for tis of eq- 
ual facility: At 18. of that page, 
the Oxford editor reads And what 
elſe done, but without neceſſity; the 
words we have import, in Shakeſ- 
peare's brief manner, = And what 
thing is there not among the things 
that were done, * * * herein I had 
no ſtroke of the miſcbię that was in 
it? which if it be his meaning, 
then is his laſt line's expreſſion 
more exceptionable than his firſt. 
> The method taken in this copy 
to make perfect measure in ſome 
lines of the page following, (I'. . 
Ke.) will be more to a reader's mi- 
nd who compares them than that 
of the modern ſpoken of laſt: Nor 
will that correction diſplease which 
he will find at the ſcene's close, if 
he conſiders the fitneſs of the di- 
recting word =" March,” and the 
line's measure under it's old cor- 
ruption. | 
eee 
these crimson lines;] meaning — 
those he had ſhewn to her at 31. 
of the laſt page: The diſmiſſion of 
"<oitnes,” of © thee” in the page op- 
posite, and the addition at 80, 17, 
came from moderns, and their oc- 
casion is manifeſt: the added word 
in the present page, the change in 
that opposite, and that other in 
82, were overlook'd by those gen- 
tlemen, and fell to this editor; the 
too have their propriety, equal with 
those before. The ſcene is clear, 


throughout; but it's action has been 
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miſtaken; for that direction which 
this copy places in 81, has by oth- 
ers been put at 82, 6, unobservant 
of what precedes that direction at 
1. 2. of that page. Vaggon, and 
waggoner, had been dignify' d by 
Spencer about the time of this pl- 
ay; and render'd fit, by his usage, 
for that of the present writer in the 
beginning of 77: * globes,” (if not a 
miſtake)-in it's ſecond line, imp- 
lies a plurality of worlds conſtitut- 
ed as earth is. N 
a | 


. SCENE III.] The ſole direction 


for place which this ſcene has had 


hitherto, has been what the firſt 
modern coin'd for the ſcene before 
it, =Titus's Palace in Rome; and 
for action, the imperfect and flov- 
enly words of the old copies, with 
very little addition, and that inſig- 
nificant. What the ſcene is now 
furniſh'd with, will be found con- 
ſonant to it's expreſſions, adequate 
to it's wants, and ſuitable to their 
dignity who are actors in it: that 
what paſſes in't paſſes ſomewhere 
without-doors, appears from words 
of the present page, (I. 30.) and fr- 
om others of p. 87, 1. 11: that a 
great confusion an uproar enſues 
Saturnine's killing, the line after is 
evidence; and a driving of the An- 
dronici to ſome rais'd place, (but 
ſtill without-doors) is evinc'd by 
the line that was laſt refer'd to, and 
by 31. & 6. of pages 86 & 87 : a 
Garden, and a perroon or flight of 
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many Steps deſcending into that 


garden, anſwer all those particul- 


ars better than any other; and ſho- 
uld therefore have been the Poet's 
idea of the place, and the action. 
The tranſpositions in 83. prod- 
uce better language and better ve- 
rſe for those lines, than a method 
the Oxford editor takes with th- 
em; and as Lucius enters conver- 
ſing, that editor's ſuppliment at 
$2, 16. is of leſs fitneſs than the 
My. of this copy: Grammar is 
moſt egregiouſly treſpaſſ d on in 
the words of a line after it, I. 18; 
for they are fram'd as if © content” 
had been ſubſtantive, and have be- 


ſides more to be underſtood (much 


more) than any usage will warrant 
ere we can draw a meaning ; their 
intended one muſt be, — And our 
content, Lucius, goes with thy con 
tent, goes _ in hand with it. 

Leſt Rome Beke. Let Rome 


herſelf is the reading of all editi- 


ons ; and before it the quarto has 
Roman Lord, the reſt— Goth: fur- 
ther is to be noted, that the Mar. 
(or Marcus) which moderns ſet be- 
fore But in l. . they fetch'd from 
the fourth folio, prior copies have 
nothing: Having read this; wei- 
gh'd with ſome little heed the ab- 
ſurdities conſequent upon breaking 
this ſpeech in or the old or the 
new way, and under either aſſign- 
ment; and, withal, the even ten- 
our of argument that now reigns in 
Vol. II. 


it; doubt then, if you can, of the 
certainty of that correction which 
is at laſt procur'd by ſuch ſlight 
means for corruptions of their ma- 
gnitude. The falſe Englith at 31, 
and the falſe grammar in 87, (at 1, 
9.) had been easily amended if mo- 
derns had pleas d; but none have 
done it in one inſtance, and in the 
latter the fourth only. The amend- 
ments at 27. of that page, and at 
26. of the opposite, they had from 
their folio; and that one immedi- 
ately next it ſhould firſt be made 
by the third modern, will be heard 
with wonder by conſiderers of both 
it's ease and neceſſity. 
86, 31. 

And, from the place &c.] That 
this play is written weakly throu- 
ghout, is a truth; but tis alſo writ 
negligently, and this ſcene in par- 
ticular: One breach of conſtructi- 
on has been pointed out and acc- 
ounted for, towards it's beginning: 
the present page has ſome others ; 
as in the lines that begin it, and at 
I. 22; but upon these no critical 
endeavour, that ſhall keep within 
rule, will. operate to their good : 
And the ſame opinion was, till not 
long ago, had of the paſſage quot- 
ed: it's black-letter amendment 
was put in upon finding in the two 
elder copies it's better reading — 
* Andronici,” but ſtill the vicious 
conſtruction remain'd as formerly; 
ſubſtitute Ve for The,” and put the 


reſt between comma's, and the cure 
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is compleated, for us” is ourſelves; 
e, poor remainder of the Andro- 
nici, will caſt ourſelves down.” «> 
The copies that make Amilius {p- 
eaker of the reply to these words, 
name him not in the entry : you 
have in p. $8. a ſpeech deſign'd by 
the word—Roman, in this copy—2. 
Roman; and tis on all accounts 

| likely, that the actor who had ap- 
pear d as Amilius appear'd a ſec- 
ond time here as ſome chief Rom- 
an ſpeaking. for all the reſt : The 
words which this copy reſtores to 
him, players ſhould have diſcard- 
ed; who, in representing this play, 
diſpenſ'd with propriety, and con- 
ceiv'd that ſuch omifſion would co- 
ver it: The error that follows af- 
ter, and runs through every editi- 
on, of making Marcus utterer of 
both acclamations, in 10. and 18, 
cannot. be ſo accounted for; but 
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an error it is, and perhaps a print- 
er's: the firſt acclamation muſt be- 
long to that common voice which 
I. 9. ſpeaks of; and that the ſecond 
is made in conſequence of Lucius' 
appearance, and from the ſame qu- 
arter, his words teſtify — Thanks, 
gentle Romans: the pretence that 


Marcus ſpeaks for them is indeed 


fooliſh, and will never be ſet up by 
porous of underſtanding. One on- 
y amendment that has appearance 
of likelihood, follows those of this 

age in it's proper repository : and 
the play 3 Wich cer griev- 
ous inaccuracy, which from the 
Oxford editor has a mending not 
Edt namely - we for 70; the 
ine is better made out by ſuppos- 
ing this underſtood, — Then, af- 
terwards, proceed we to order wel! 
the ſtate, | That like events may ner 
it ruinate. 


N - 


NOTES 


to 
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Prologue:] Added after the quar- 
. to copy, or not then printed. with 
it: Like the play, it has it's fabu- 
Tous articles, — as it's /xty nine kings, 
and it's Troy gates,—and drew from 
the ſame fountain : for which rea- 
son, the names the ſtory=book gi- 


* * 


— 


ves to those gates are very little 
departed from; Ilias is the prin- 
cipal, for which the book has He- 
lias, and the folio's likewise; Che- 
tat appears an author's miſtake, 
not a printer's like Helias, perhaps 
for Scœas or Scæa; Shakeſpeare 
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follows it, and ſo muſt his editor ; 
* Antenoridas,” in the book = Ante- 
norides, the folio's printer makes — 
Antenonidus: With like ignorance 
was Sperre, a word diſguis'd by it's 
ſpelling, (v. Glen) made Stirre 
by that printer at 1. 20; concord 
demanded Sperre, for'tis govern'd 
of city: but the modern who firſt 
observ'd a corruption keeps to Sp- 
erre, and finds for it another gov- 
erning ſubſtantive, namely,—gates, 
by reading in line 16." Priam's fix 
Gates i'th' City;“ which is ſuch En- 
gliſh, and withal ſo unneceſſary, 
that his being follow'd in't by the 
two latter moderns may be wond- 
er'd at, approv'd never: Shakeſp- 
eare, after naming the city, and cal- 
ling it V- gated,” puts the names 
parenthetically; and a city ſo gated 
does as properly ſperre up — 4 
as the gates themſelves could, and 
more poetically; both are ſaid by a 
figure, and differ but in degree, city 
being the ſtrongeſt. The page's o- 
ther correction is found in the ſame 
moderns. Some of the Prologue's 
words, beginning at 23, import th- 
at it's ſpeaker appears in armour : 
It's laſt line pleases not, and a ch- 
ange is propos'd for it: (v. Read- 
ings.”) nor is this without likeli- 
hood,—Or good, or bad, Tis but &c. 
„ The ſecond modern (whose no- 
tes are wond'rouſly few; and rarely 
to other purpose, than that this or 
that paſſage 1s not in ſuch or ſuch 
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is ſilent about the want of this Pr- 
ologue in the quarto that he con- 
ſulted, which was alſo the editor's; 
but, in entring upon the Play, has 
this note: Before this Play of Tro- 
ilus and Creſſida printed in 1609. 7s 
a Bookſeller ' s preface, ſhewing that 


firſt impreſſion to have been before the 


Play had been acted, and that it was 
publiſhed without Shakeſpear's know- 
ledge from a copy that had fallen into 


the Bookſeller's hands. M. Dryden 


thinks this one of the firſt of our Au- 
thor's Plays: But on the contrary, it 
may be judg'd from the foremention'd 
Preface that it was one of his laſt ; 
and the great number of obſervations, 
bath moral and politick, (with which 
this piece is crowded more than any 
other of his) ſeems to confirm that o- 
pinion.” The Preface this note ſp- 
eaks of merits publiſhing on acc- 
ount of it's matter, and is not un- 
worthy it otherwise: here it is; 
and after it ſome remarks, chiefly 
on the conclusions the note draws 
from it. _ A never writer, to an 
ever reader. Newes. Eternall rea- 
der, you have heere a new play, ne- 


ver fal d with the Stage, never cl- 


apper= clawd with the palmes of the 
vulger, and yet paſting full of the 
palme comicall ; for it is a birth of 
your [that] braine, that never under- 
tooke any thing comicall, vainely: And 
were but the vaine names of comme- 
dies changde for the titles of Commo- 
dittes, or of Playes for Pleas; you 


copy, meaning ſome old edition) ſhould ſee all rhoſe grand . that 
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now file them ſuch vanities, flock to 
them for the maine grace of their gra- 
uities : eſpecially this authors Com- 
medies, that are ſo fram'd to the life, 
that, they ſerve for the moſt common 
Commentaries, of all the actions of our 
lives, ſhewing ſuch a dexteritie, and 
power of witte, that the moſt diſplea- 
Jed with Playes, are pleaſd with his 
Commedies. And all ſuch dull and 
beavy-witted worldlings, as were ne- 
ver capable of the witte of a Comme- 
die, comming by report of them to his 
repreſentations, have found that witte 
there, that they never found in them 
ſelves, and have parted better witti- 
ed then they came: feeling an edge of 
Witte off upon them, more then ever 
they dreamd they had braine to grinde 
it on. So much and ſuch ſavored ſalt 
of witte is in his Commedies, that they 
ſeeme (/r their height of pleaſure) 
to be borne in that ſea that brought 
forth Venus. Amongſt. all there is 
none more witty then this : And had 
I time I would comment upon it, th- 
ough I know.it needs not, ( for ſo much 
as will make you thinke your teſterne 
well beſtowd,) but for ſo much worth, 
as even poore I know to be fluft in it. 
Ir deſerves ſuch a. labour, as well as 
the beſt Commedy in Terence or Pl- 
autus. And beleeve this, that when 
bee is gone, and his Commedtes out of 
ſale, you. will ſcramble for them, and 
ſet up a new Engliſh Inquiſition. Take 
this for a warning, and at the per- 
rill of your pleaſures laſſe, and Judge- 
mente, refuſe not, nor like this the 
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leſſe, for not being ſullied, with the 
ſmoaky breath of the multitude ; but 
thanke fortune for the ſcape it hath 
made among ft you. Since. by the gr- 
and poſſeſſors wills I beleeve you ſho- 
uld have prayd for them [| it] rather 
then beene prayd. And fo I leave all 
ſuch to bee prayd for ( for the Rlates 
of their wits healths) that will not 
praiſe it. Vale.” The words neu 
play,” and never ſtul d with the St- 
age, are ſtrong as can be desir'd in 
favour of one of the Note's aſſerti- 
ons, that publication. preceded at7- 
ng ; but rise not to proof of what 
is combin'd. with it, that the copy 
the Preface.comes from is (certain- 
ly) the Play's 105 impreſſion ; or, if 
it did, that the Play was then new 
(newly written) when it had that 
impreſſion: grand poſſeſſors can 
mean only the players, and they are 
ſtigmatiz d for keeping this Play: 
and keep it. they might, till ſuch 
time as the prefacer lit on it, wh- 
enever that time was; and his pu- 
bliſhing might produce an exhibi- 
ting, for which the Prologue was 
. writ : If. credit is to be given to 


the boaks of the Stationers' Com- 


pany, this Play is as early as 1602; 
it's entry is then, and ſhould infer 
publiſhing, but. this Preface comes 
acroſs us, which. congratulates the 
publick upon the Play's having 
made it's "e/cape” amongſt them in 
1609: it ſhould ſeem then, that en- 
try was made with deſign of pub- 
liſhing when the owners ſhould 
8 
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please; but being not ſo diſpos'd 
of ſome years, these piratical book- 
ſellers (Bonian & Walley) did it for 
them: The date of writing (mean- 
while) ſtands unconteſted, and in- 
validates the note - writer's judgm- 
ent- that this Play was a late one, 

"one of the author's /aft :” the quar- 
to impreſſion's date helps him not, 
being ſet aſide by the entry; and 
his other argument with which he 
closes his Note is of leſs ſervice 
ſtill: it is not true that his piece 
is crowded more than any other with 
the observations he ſpeaks of ; the 
hiſtorical plays, moſt of which are 
it's elders, abound nearly as much 
with them; and a comedy, which 
upon good grounds is judg'd it's 
cotemporary, namely Measure for 
Measure, is a tiſſue of ſentences. 

| 4» 32. 

Tro. O . ! &c.] This ſw- 
eet character, model of faithful love 
and it's purity, is too enrapt in this 
place to ſpeak connectedly, and his 
line has no ſuite; the thread is br- 
oken, and drop'd, and another ta- 
ken up ; and that too, towards it's 
middle, is ſpun nearly too thin for 
holding : the ſentence that gives 
occasion to that beautiful flying- 
off to the © hand,” moderns ruin by 
pointing, by a ſemicolon at voice; 
who if they had conception of a 
ſenſe in 1. 10, under it's old read- 
ing, tis what the editor can not af- 
firm of himſelf: and therefore he 
does pronounce a corruption, and 
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that for in; and by =© in ſpirit of 


ſenſe,” underſtands—in eſtimation of 
a ſenſe truly purify d; the change's 
credit he conſigns to the fourth 
modern, for a reading of his (20 75 
ſpirit, chosen perhaps for ſoftneſs) 
was in truth it's ſuggeſter. > 'Tis 
obvious enough what Pandarus m- 
eans by his expreſſions in 5, 20; 
nor was that amendment leſs oby- 
10us which 21. receives now, for 
Troilus talks in metre throughout: 
The emendations in 4. ſtruck the 
firſt modern. 
6, 23. 

Between our Ilium, &c. ] meaning 
— Priam's palace: for ſo was that 
palace call'd, according to the mar- 


vellous writer whom the poet th- 


ought fit to follow in this play; his 
expreſſions here, and elſewhere, (as 
at 8, 30 and 12, 30.) ſhew him to 
have conceiv'd of this palace—that 
it ſtood apart from the city, as our 
caſtles do now. The comma be- 
tween ſtubborn. and chaſt the third 
modern converted firſt to a hyph- 
en, and the fifth follows him; diſ- 
join'd, the epithets are prosaic and 
even void of propriety, For what is 
—"chaſt againit ſuit?” The fame co- 
pies yielded too the change in p. 
7; and there the fourth modern 
joins them, with good judgment as 
is conceiv d: virtue is tame and 
unpoetical: the definite article ma- 
kes a perſon, a goddeſs, of the vir- 
tue call'd— patience, and the pati- 


ence” of Hector as V d as that god- 
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deſs; who, both in painting and 
ſtatuary, is presented fitting and 
motionleſs, blenching not at ſuffer - 
ance as we had it at 4,11: See the 
exquisite portrait that Viola makes 
of her at 36, 4. of the play after 
this. «> There is but one defect 
more for ſome pages, and that the 
firſt modern hit upon: nor have 
they any thing difficult, aided by 
punctuation; but the tongue muſt 
well oil'd, that can in acting do 
juſtice to Pandarus' fluency. 
9. 

uoth ſhe, Here's but one and fifty 
ae} For which, in this ſpeech, 
and in the ſpeech that comes next 
from this character, copies prior to 
the third modern have fu⁰ο and 
fifty; But, as he observes a ite- 
5 how can that 0. ye 1 
the receiv d number of © fans the 
compariſon ſpeaks of ; which, in 
Shakeſpeare and others, is always 
fifty? miſtake was easy, by cith- 
er printer or copyiſt, and ſhould be 
-adjudg'd to them. «> To © give the 
uod (13, 19.) was never any phr- 
ase, as has been aſſerted, for to gi- 
ve one a mark of folly ;” tis a meer 
extempore archneſs of that ſpeak- 
er, and a laying-out for that pro- 
verbial expreſſion which follows in 
21, importing—being a noddy now, 
you ſhall be more noddy then. The 
character of the lady is.open'd with 
great art: we have ſeen her liber- 
tine caſt in ſome ſpeeches gone by, 
{11, 4 and 15.) and more fallow ; 


and her ſoliloquy upon quitting the 
ſcene prepares us for what enſues, 
for in that is ſeen the jilt and the 
artful one. But how is that ſolilo- 
quy injur'd in all modern copies! 
firſt, by a ſecond - folio reading in 
the page's 1. 19, ſhort (by many de- 
grees) of the energy that is in that 
of the elder ones; and next, by ſit- 
ting down quietly, without any ex- 
amining, and abiding by an arrant 
miſtake of the fourth folio's prin- 
ter, who tranſposes two lines, 24 & 
25, ſetting 25. firſt: The. maxim” 
taught, is that command” follows 
atchievment, ,and "beſeech” a thing 
not atchiev'd; and the maxim's gi- 


ver draws from it a moſt . 


conclusion, reading as does the qu- 
arto; content, one of her terms, 
has there the very ſame ſenſe whi- 
ch Antony gives to continent, in a 


place the G/zfſary. refers to, "heart's 


content” meaning—=bosom or breaſt. 
17, 28. 
And what bath maſs, &c. ] Of this 


line and the next, the fourth mo- 
dern only ſeems to have had con- 


ception; for a comma after 185, 


and none at matter, is the point- 


ing of all beſides, old and new; nor 


is that modern perfect, wanting (as 


do the reſt) that other material ſe- 
peration following Lyes. The ſp- 


eeches we are now come - to want 
the beſt of pointing, and great care 
has been taken that they ſhould be 


fo furniſh'd : but they will want 
beſides, — all a reader's attention, 
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knowledge of Shakeſpeare's man- 
ner, and ſome aids from the G45 
ld that veil will be penetra- 
ted, which conciſeneſs, oratory, fi- 
gures highly daring in moſt places 
overmuch ſo in ſome, throw on th- 
ose of this ſcene, and on ſome of a 
following, the third of act III; for 
of them, though not of the play 
in general, that observation holds 
good which has been given out of 
the ſecond modern in a note bef- 
ore this. , The exordium of the 
ſpeech that comes next, and of an- 
other after it, have ſomething of 
Homer's manner; and it may be 
judg'd the Poet drew it from Ch- 
apman, whose tranſlation was then 
in hand when this play was writ- 
ing, and was very likely commun- 
icated. It has been aſk' d, Where is 
Neſtor's apphcation of Agamemn- 
on's laſt words? why, in this; — 
That he observes of his country- 
men, indirectly, that they ſaw the 
"checks" they had met with, the re- 
proofs which chance gave them, in 
the light their general did; as tri- 
als and teſts of conſtancy, and of 
their courage's greatneſs : not a- 
baſh'd,” as he thought them ; but 
prepar d to ſhew themſelves barks 
in that rough ſea, or ger againſt 
a wind; animals which when that 
is moſt violent are ſaid to be ſet a 
roaring, return chiding for chiding : 
but this (as has been ſaid) is inſin- 
uated only, is the tendency of the 
ſpeaker's two pictures; and, that 
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way, an application particular of 
observations which from Agamem- 
non are general. That ſimile that 
illuſtrates the bar+'s motion in an 
enrag'd ſea is remarkably cloſe and 


Juſt: for that Hor e of Perſeus (h- 


ich ſome fables mount him on) 
muſt have ſkim'd a like ſea, being 
agitated by the monſter ; appear d 
bounding out of it's waves, as veſſels 
do in a ſtorm. «> Moderns mend 
the falſe concord in 17, 7; but in 
I. read = the jaundice: in 18. Re- 
turns” is the word of three of th- 
em, (Oxford copy Replies) but fed 
under is both in him and those 
three chang'd to- get under. 
18, 27. 

Beęſides the applaure &c.] That 
punctilious alternation of addreſſ- 
ing ſeperately both the parties re- 
ply'd to, is no very great beauty, 
and clouds the ſpeech mightily ;. 
this editor's breaks are of ſome ſer- 
vice, and a kind of chain is yet tr- 
aceable if they are attended to. But 
an interrupted conſtruction is not 
all it's embarraſſment: readers will 
with to know, what Hatch d in fil- 
ver, and Holding up high in braſs,” 
with the expreſſions that join th- 
em, denote particularly ; and, un- 
fortunately, nothing occurs to ſat- 
iſfy them with which the editor 
can (in honeſty) call himſelf ſatiſ- 
fy'd : The beſt that offers for one 
of them, is—that Agamemnon's ſp- 
eech was ſuch, as desery'd an ent- 
ry on braſs, on a braſs tablet, ,to.be. 


| 
i 
| 


put into the hand of his ſtatue who 
by his office presented Greece: and 
Neſtor's ſuch again, as deserv'd an 
entry on filver, (on the ſcore of his 
ſilver hairs) for a ſtatute that ſhould 


represent him as ſpeaking ; knitt- 


ing by a bond of air, or of words, 
all the ears of Greece to his ton- 
gue; and, to paint the power of his 
eloquence, this bond is by a high 
flight indeed call'd = © frong as the 
axle=tree an which beaven rides,” 
which is alſo a bond of air. This 
ſpecimen of his oratory ſhews the 
ſpeaker a flatterer ; which was in- 


deed a branch of his character, but 


tis carry'd.too far: ſome Homer- 


ican outlines appear too in those of 
the other perſonages, Trojan and 
Greek, but very imperfect; and no 
wonder, when the poet's aids in de- 
ſigning them were (probably) no o- 
ther than what he gather'd from 
Chapman, or in converſation. . 


The quarto connects the ſpeech 


-with his ſecond ſpeech; the inter- 
vening one was thrown-in by the 
folio, in relief of the perſon acting. 
A line in that ſecond ſpeech's be- 


ginning (19, 17.) is diſfigur d by 


printers, and none have mended it 


rightly: the way the fifth modern 
takes with it, is as follows; - ben 
that the General nat likes the hive, 
and upon these words he puts the 
ſente of the present words; but o- 
thers will conſtrue differently, in- 
deed ſhould do: */#'d the hive” 
is ſubject to no miſtaking; and the 
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Revical's objections are obviated by 
taking "not lił d in a ſenſe ſometh- 


ing qualify d: general is the queen 


bee (their general in war) who ſends 
the Hive out a foraging, and rev- 
iews them when they come home. 
One only of the corrections prece- 
ding (the firſt of them) belongs to 
this editor. 

1 9. 21. 

The heavens tbemſelves, &c. ] this 
centre is this central globe, earth; 
the ſyſtem's centre with Shakeſp- 
eare, and the philoſophers of his 


time: the ſun he deems a planet 


as they did, moving about the earth 


along with the other planets; and 


at 31. of this page, closes with the 
aſtrologers in their jargon about e- 


vil and good conjunctions, with 
him mixtures; having before ac- 
ceded to another of their conceits, 
that ſome planets were evil and had 
evil aſpects: plagues, and the train 
of miſchiefs enumerated, were th- 
ought conſequences of ſome con- 
junctions, and the opinion is ſcarce 
eradicated now. In purſuing his 


argument about degree,” it's eſtab- 


liſhment, and the neceſſity of it's 
eſtabliſhment, tis observ'd in ſome 
lines of the next page, (I'. 19. &c.) 
that, among other confusions wh- 
ich would follow the taking degree 
away, right and wrong” would not 
be: which right and wrong are per- 
ſonify d; and /ſtice is (et between 
them, not as umpire or mediator, 
but as a power to hinder right be- 
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ing trampl'd on by the other, who 
is always aſſaulting it, is at "endleſs 
jar” with it: ©resides” then is the 
proper word in I. 20; ſhe resides as 
an interposer, not a hearer of dif- 
ferences; which are on neither part 
none, but a war only on the ſide of 
wrong : If this ſatiſfies not, (as tis 
thought it may) ↄręſides, the fourth 
and fifth modern's word, muſt be 
fallen- in with, and underſtood — 
ſits as president. By ſaying, in the 
line that follows this paſſage, that 
every thing includes itſelf in power, 
is meant that pour is the only a- 
gent that will be left: and, if we 
will have grammar for the line that 
comes after, we muſt find a verb 
for that power, for includes itſelf 
will not do; converts itſelf may, and 
the line muſt be thus receiv'd, — 
power, (in ſuch circumſtances) con- 
verts itſelf into will, and will con- 

verts itſelf into appetite; after wh- 
ich, follows that moſt noble and 

true aphorism that paints the rav- 

age of appetite. It "by a pace, at 32. 

of that Page, is not put too con- 

ciſely for by a pace peculiar to it- 

ſelf, the words muſt be given up. 
22, 18. * | 

And in this faſhion, &c.] The on- 

ly knot of this paſſage lyes in it's 
ſecond line, in the words Several 

and generals of grace exact, and the 

fifth modern helps us to an unty- 

ing: they are ſpoken of the prece- 

ding line's terms, taken collective- 

ly; and import—whether these a- 

Vol. II. 
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bilittes, gifts, natures,” &c. belong 
to us as individuals, are the quali- 
ties of a particular; or belong to 
us as a people, are the qualities of 
Grecians; and however perfect, ex- 
act, the grace of them is; yet th- 
ese, together with our atebieveme- 
nts, plots, orders,” &c. all ſerve As 
fluff for these two to make paradoxes,” 
meaning ridiculous and extravag- 
ant representations: The modern 
we are oblig'd to, is more diffuſe 
in his comment, and (notwithſtan- 
ding) leſs clear; and contents him 
not with explaining, but follows 
it with a correction which may be 
ſeen or in him or the Revival. A 
flight omiſſion in this page, and in 
23. an addition of like lightneſs, 
perfects metre : the change dem- 
anded by grammar at 26. of the 
. page, came from moderns; 
ut propriety demands another in 
14, (not observ'd by them, nor by 
this editor neither in due time) na- 
mely—palsy'd for "palsy;” it's ſenſe— 
palsy-like, or proceeding from pal- 
Sy ; the word has it's example. v. 
"Gloſſary." 


23, 29. | 

With ſurety &c.} A comma had 
follow'd "arm” in this line, had the 
printer pleas'd; the want of it con- 
nes things that are different, the 
leave and the ſecurity, and leads to 
another ſenſe; the /eave is firſt in 
conſtruction, and lyes in the ſecond = 
member; — you may do it fore all 
the Greekiſh beads,” and you 2 da 
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it /afer than were Achilles your ſecu- 
rity. The punctuation too of 24, 
15. ſhews it's latter words' ſenſe to 
be- with Fove's accord, his aſſent 
or approof of us: they are follow'd 
in 19. by a genuine quarto reading 
which moderns corrupt exceeding- 
ly, building upon the folio ; bis,“ 
in the line before, exalts the die- 
tion by perſonizing it's ſubſtantive, 
which is — © The worthineſs of pr- 
air; for in both these lines, is 
that play upon words which the 
poet deals in ſo largely. See this 
maxim again, ſtronger worded, to- 
wards the bottom of 45. & The 
* Revrsal” thinks conſtruction diſt- 
urb*d, and ſenſe ſpoil d, by the 
punctuation of 17 & 18. in p. 25, 
nothing of which appears to the e- 
ditor: The matter of 1. 18. is tru- 
ly parenthetical, for ſenſe is com- 
pleat without it: it's expreſſion, 
defective, for made is wanting bef- 
ore it; and it has referenee to con- 
feion; put there for profeſſion ; 4 
profeſſion made with truamt vows, or 
vows of a love-truant, and those 
vows ſeal'd on her very lips whom he 
loves, is the full import of this diſ- 
puted parentheſis. ., Another old 
punctuation at 31. of that page 18 
in this copy kept to: pointed and 
written thus, the words Even 6 
much” appear a fober conelusion ; 
junction makes them a pert one; 
there meaning under this form, — 
And fo much had I in commiſſion; 
but if this was intended by them, 


the words are chosen unhappily. 
The Amen which follows neas 
prayer in p. 26. ſeems fitteſt for A- 
gamemnon; and it may be judg'd 
that the quarto defign'd it for him, 
for it is 1n that join'd to a ſpeech 
that certainly was ſo, but which 
has before it the name of—Ulyſles; 
an evident blunder: copies after the 
quarto have thought the blunder 
corrected by making him the pro- 
nouncer of Amen only ; (v. © Read- 
inge.) but of this levity he ſhould 
not be capable then, having his 
brain fill'd with a young concepti- 
on: v. 29. Grammar is made ex- 
ceedingly free with in ſome lines 
of that page; (l'. 4 and 5.) and it's 


expreſſions in 16. want a comment: 


they are put abſolutely, and their 
meaning — =p ee youth be in 
prime, at high flood. ü 


27, 9. 
Tbe pur pote 57 Ke. The ſenſe of 
which line, and of that after it, is 
what the third modern finds for 
them, - The Aim and Purpose of 
this Duel is as viſible as any groſs 
Subſtance can be, compounded of 
many little Particles; but of what 
pertinency to the busineſs in hand 
the laſt line ſhould be, is not ſeen 
by the editor: it cannot be what 
the fifth modern ſays of it, to inſi- 
nuate that Neſtor had collected th- 
is purpoſe from many minute par- 
ticulars;” for, if it was fo per/þic- 
tons,” Why collect it in that way? 
in ſhort, the line is a flouriſh, and. 


— > ow iu * 
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not a well-judg'd one, for the place 
is obſcur d by it. The line after 
these two, imports — And, when 
this challenge comes to be publi- 
ſh'd, make no difficulty, — as that 
modern observes whose paraphrase 
we have given. imputatian in 25. 
is put for — reputation, the repute 
of us, what is imputed to us: And 
that "/ub/equent”(1. 30.) may not be 
thought an error by the meer mo- 
dern reader, it may be proper to 
tell him — that, in old books, the 
index moſtly follow d the title-page. 
How the publiſher of the quar- 
to came by his copy, we can never 
know; but it muſt have been from 
ſome good hand, for it has in num- 
berleſs places the advantage of th- 
ose after it; and in no place more, 
than at the end of this ſpeech, and 
the beginning of that after it, in 
p-. 28: lines are added to this ſp- 
eech in all copies elſe, which are 
few degrees above nonſenſe ; and 
what they give to Ulyſles, is exp- 
reſſ'd quaintly, and wants the qu- 
arto's full numbers: ſee them in 
the Collection, and judge. The pa- 
ge's black - letter ſuppliment, that 
in p. 27, and the amendment in 
29. by omiſſion, are new, and def- 
ended by ease and likelihood. 
29, 29. 

The plague of Greece upon thee,] 
meaning perhaps—a ſtrumpet's fa- 
vours, the © bone- ach; that bone- 
ach which at 41, 7. the quarto ti- 


tles—the Neapolitan bone-ach ; for 


of any plague that Greece had, fit 
for imprecating, and that was pe- 
culiar to it, the editor has no kn- 
nowledge. The ay a. of mun- 
grel appears in a ſpeech of Hec- 
tor's at p. 89: and what Ajax re- 
torts to it, is, on his ſide, not un- 
fit for Therſites ; © /eaven” being a 
lump of four dough, fit for noth- 
ing till /a/fed, and then us'd in fer- 
menting and giving reliſh to bread 
the application is—to his ſourneſs, 
his deformity, and his uſeleſſneſs: 
what the folio ſubſtitutes for © un- 


ſalted,” has given handle to criticks 


to torture the paſſage diverſly. To 
this deformity of Therſites, allude 
the following expreſſions from A- 


jax, — Toad-ſtool, purcupine, cob- loaf, 


tool for a witch; and that other fr- 


om Achilles in 95, — thou cruſty 
batch of nature. . core, at 23. of 
this page, is —a ſore's head, (it's 
heart, properly) and Sotchy - ſwel- 
ling; Beck, the primitive, being by 
Skinner explain'd — tumor, tubercu- 
lum but these are, or ſhould be, 
in our commoneſt dictionaries; and 
ſo ſhould rt, a word of the laſt 
page, (1. 28.) which is from the 
Latin as care is, and means lot. 
At 31, 20. we have a Latin word, 
angliciz d; and in the next line to 
it a word that had not been thou- 
ght of without an eye to that lan- 
guage, for it's meaning is ſcapes, 
'ſcapes of wit. The pertinency of 
what is thrown at Patroclus in 33, 
I. appears in other abuſe of him, 
3 E 2 
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from the ſame character, in the be- 
ginning of act the fifth. *brach” is 
a correction, as may be ſeen, and 
came from the firſt modern: those 
in 30. he miſſes; as do the reſt one 
at 32, 30. which 'tis thought, will 
appear of as much neceſſity as that 
other in 24. of that page which the 
third modern ſtarted. A conjectu- 
ral reading from this editor at 3o, 
27. has great likelihood, and makes 
the paſſage more round. 


— e 28 
T he wound of peace is ſurety, ] i. e. 
(fays the third modern) the great 
Danger of Peace is too much Sec- 
urity ; the Opinion of our being 
leaſt in Danger: but the words are 


of greater ſtrength; importing—that 


we may reckon peace has then re- 
ceiv'd "wound" when men are wr- 
ap' in ſecurity, ſure and fearleſs 
ſecurity, that danger is then beg- 
un; which is carrying the caution 
further. «>. Divination by dreams, 
fleeping in ancient temples in or- 
der to get reſponſes, are alluded-to 
in the words of Troilus' anſwer to 
his brother's rebuke; and his ſec- 
ond fentence (1. 28.) is equivalent 
to — you are for keeping yourſelf 
warm, 7. e. out of harm's way: the 
phrase is made more apposite, by 
conceiving — that Helenus is in his 
prieſtly habit, and that give? were 
a part of it as they are of our biſh- 
ops. Purge the three ending lines 
of Hector's ſecond fpeech in the 
next page of their-jingle, and. the 
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ſenſe remaining is this; And that 
will doats, which affects a thing 
without having ſome idea of a me- 
rit in that thing : this is clearneſs 
itſelf; and this clearneſs we owe to 
that minute alteration in 1. 19. wh- 
ich firſt appear'd in the Oxford co- 
Py. A change in p. 36, which is 
alſo from that copy, is embrac'd 
with great willingneſs; but we can- 
not fall-in with others that go along 
with it, though his ſucceſfor does 
ſo: The diſjunctive But can have 
no place, there is nothing to diſ- 
Join; the repetition is natural: af- 
ter calling the theft—baſe, in hat 
(for ſo the word ſhould be taken) 
we have ſtoln what we do fear to k- 
cep; the committers of the theft are 
call'd—baſe, too; and the other ©Th- 
at, at the head of the line after, is 
us'd looſly for — Who: *therr” and 
"them" is meant of the Greck nati- 
on. The aunt” which that page ſp- 


- eaks of, (I. 4.) was call'd—Hefione; 


was carry'd off by Hercules, and gi- 
ven to Telamon, by whom ſhe bore 
Ajax: v. p. 88. line the laſt. The 
beauty of lines that follow is inj- 
ur'd by a folio corruption in I. 6. 
(v. "Readings.”) which is follbw'd 
by all the moderns but one: the . 
eſhnefs” to which! pale is oppos'd, 
means freſhneſs of colour, a perp- 
etual diagnoſtic-of morning (i. e. 
Aurora) as "youth" is of Apollo; th- 
is queen's freſhneſs and youth were 
fuch, as made the one appear pale, 
comparatively, and the other old. 
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38, 31. 
Paris, and Troilus, &c.] A paſſ- 
age pronounc'd "abſurd ” by the th- 
ird modern, and (of conſequence) 
alter'd ; making And — But, and 
expunging the point at*g/oz'd,” in 
which his ſucceſſors join him: but 
the abſurdity lyes in his miſcon- 
ſtruction ; take the words as was 
meant, and the charge vaniſhes ;— 
Paris, and Troilus, you have both 
ſhew'd yourſelves orators; and ha- 
ve made your gloſs on this point, 
(your comment or exposition) but 
your gloſs has been ſuperficial ; = 
and at 39, 4. enſue the reasons for 
feying ſo: Between which and the 
aſſertion, comes a topick concern- 
ing © Ariſtotle” which, though a vi- 
olent anachronism, example def- 
ends ſufficiently: it were more de- 
sirable, and might please readers 
better, to point out from whence 
the topick was glean'd; but it has 
not been met with. For what 
reason a line at this ſcene's con- 
clusion 1s thrown out by ſome mo- 
derns, (the ſecond and fourth) can- 
not be conjectur'd; if it were not 
that emulation,” a term of it, ap- 
pear'd to them an improper one : 
but this term inclines there to it's 
evil ſenſe, (for with Shakeſpeare it 
has both that and a good one) and 
has been us'd in that ſenſe in this 
very play, (at 21, 6.) as they might 
have remember'd: and in the ſame 
way is © emulous to be accepted, 
which we have presently at 42, 


32; and again at 48, 7, and elſe- 
where. | 
41, 16. 

@ gilt counterfeit, | For which the 
moderns have counter; all taking 
it from their leader, and looking 
no farther : The true word imports 


any baſe metal gilded over, with 


purpose to paſs for gold; and re- 
flects upon Patroclus' pretenſions to 
worth of any ſort : the*contempla- 
tion which he would not have ſl- 
ip'd-out of could this counterfeit 
have been remember'd, means—the 


ſpeaker's late prayer when he was 


by himſelf; which having fail'd to 


commemorate particularly the per- 
ſon he is ſpeaking to, he proceeds 


inſtantly to pour forth that which. 


ſhall make amends for the failure. 


In what preceeds the ſaid prayer, 


x change is made by the editor that 
is rather proper than neceffary : his 
reason, for that the thing meant by 
ron is more immediately obvious 
in that than in it's plural-: A cha- 
nge after, in 32, is in rule ſtrictly; 
and is better language, beſides, th- 
an the moderns' phrase — up to. In 
42. they act properly; their word 
there qualifies a little an expreſſion 
that ſounds not well in that mou- 
th: and in the page that comes 
next, the fourth modern more pro- 
perly ; in diſcarding a fooliſh ch- 

ange of the two he is plac'd bet- 

ween, ( /hent for ſent”) and ſubſti= 

tuting for it one of abſolute cert» 

ainty ;.as ſmall reflection will ſheve- 
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to one who weighs the next words, 
and conſiders the perſon ſpeaking. 
At 28. of that page composure is 
put for- body compounded; mean- 
ing, indeed, > agreement between 
party and party: Tis observable, 
that in ſome ſpeeches of 42, (as at 
10, 18, & 22.) the Poet plays the 
grammarian. 
44, 28. 

His pettiſh lunes, ] An improve- 
ment this of the Poet's after his 
firſt edition, which the printer cor- 
rupted ſlightly, and the fourth mo- 
dern mended : the allusion here is 
oblique; and, in being ſo, makes 
the metaphor ſhorter than it is in 
it's firſt reading. Which reading is 
reſtor d by two moderns, the ſec- 
ond and third; and the reſtorer 
molds ſome lines that preceed it 
after this faſhion, ſtriking out And 
under honeſt ;'' In ſelf - aſſumption 
greater than in note | Of judgment : 
ſay, men worthier than himſelf — the 
ſcene: has more of this ſort in it's 
other pages, and he is follow'd in 
all, of them. What injures measure 
in 3. is of their putting-out ; and 
what makes it in 45, (I. 18.) a word 
new put-in; the ſpeech, and div- 
ers ſpeeches it's neighbours, from 
the exit of Ulyſſes in 9. to his re- 
entry, wearing in this edition the 
form that belongs to them for the 
firſt time: a very ſingular verſe br- 
ings up the rear of them, conſiſt- 
ing of what will be call'd — five a- 
napeſts. «> That possgſt (46, 8.) 
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means — bewitch'd, is easily ſeen ; 


posseſt as with a ſpirit: but the 


boldneſs of terms that follow, and 
a conſtruction not regular, create 


obſcurities there that are overcome 
with more difficulty: Kingdom d 
is in the Gigſſary, and it's explana- 
tion helps ſomething to our con- 
ception: the mental and active pa- 
rts of Achilles are as members of 
this kingdom, which the ſwoln and 
hot diſcourſe above-mention'd has 
put in commotion; and, in that 
ſtate, the kingdom is ſaid to rage 
and batter gainſt itſelf: the words 
order is this, — That kingdom d A- 
chilles being in commotion 'twixt bis 
mental and his active parts, rages, 
and batters 'gainſt itſelf ;”” the two 
latter are from the folio, and ap- 
pear an improvement; the imper- 
ſonal, and the idea of frequent bat- 
tering, height' ning the ridicule.» 
The manner in which the Poet ex- 
preſſes — when the fun is in Cancer, 
(J. 3 & 4. of the page following) 
has a more claſſical turn with it 
than any we have observ'd in him, 
and yet is no imitation : his com- 
pound, the line before, we lose in 
moderns; for pride, already fat, is 
their reading. Towards the page's 
bottom, two ſpeeches, and the firſt 
member of a third, are run toge- 
ther, and have (4jax) prefix'd to 
them in the quarto edition; after 
the faſhion of ſome before them in 
that copy, which may be ſeen in 
the Reading, to p. 30: one ſpeech, 
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that at 1. 26, the folio diſengag'd 
and gave rightly, leaving Ajax the 
reſt; and this open miſtake was 
not ſeen into 'till the time of the 
third modern. But having perfect- 
ed Neſtor's ſpeech by a junction of 
what was certainly meant for it, 
he and the reſt find it prose ; th- 
ough wanting nothing of verſe, but 
a change in it's fourth word: oth- 
er ſpecches too are left unbroken, 
and the deficiences in p. 48. unſup- 
ply'd by them, that in 49. they 
make good with—/riends. . furly- 
born” is — of ſurly bearing or carr- 
age : and for the ſenſe of * force,” 


(47, 28.) ſee the Gloſſary in — for- 
ced. 


% 


61, 7% 

Par. And to * &c.] The ſp- 
eech after this has before it the 
name of Pandarus in all old editi- 
ons, and they join to it the ſpeech 
that comes next: the firſt modern 
feperated them, but by a method 
that hurts his Author as much as 
copies had done before; Pandarus 
has the part that belongs to him, 
and the miſtaken firſt part joins 
what printers had given Helen in l. 
27 ; and ſo the ſpeeches have ſtood 
in all but the fourth modern: that 
gentleman acts the part of the firſt 
modern; removes Helen to 28. diſ- 
placing Pandarus, and, in way of 


compenſating, makes her ſpeaker of 


27. by a junction with what pre- 
ceeds it. In reviewing these ſpee- 


ches, and weighing the matter co- 


fall out with 


12; 


uch'd in them, it will appear=that 
the ſeperation is right ; and, next, 
that Pan. is but an error for Par, 
and Par. & Hel. a miſplacing by 
either printer or copyiſt: as an ob- 
Servation rising out of Pandarus* 
follies, the ſpeech at 27. is proper, 
and proper for Paris only; Helen 
cannot make it, for ſhe's intent u- 
pon teazing ; nor Pandarus, for th- 
at were unnatural; the former ov- 
erpaſſes it quite without notice ta- 
ken, and makes her anſwer to Pan-- 
darus, and the ſoothing of his - 
cet. The emendation in 50. has 
all the certainty of these we have 


juſt ſpoken to, and came firſt from 


the Oxford editor. In 52. one or 
other of the parties juſt mention'd. 
cut us out work indeed, by putt- 
ing words in wrong place, and aſ- 
ſigning others improperly: What 


fays my feet queen? (I. 6.) is fol- 


low'd in old editions (and fo in all 
that come after) by My cousin will 
you; and there that 
ſpeech ends, in the aforeſaid old e- 
ditions and all new ones except the 
fourth, for Tou muſt not know where 
he ſups” is made a ſeperate ſpeech 
and given to Helen: the fourth gi- 
ves them as we do, but leaves the 
other words ſtanding ; which are 
impertinent there, and which an- 
other ſpeech following requires in- 
diſpenſably. That You muſt not in- 
079 10bere be ſups came from Panda- 
rus, wants no other proving than - 


a bare inſpection of the reply to 
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those words and of the words that 
occasion'd them: and, without to- 
uching upon the impertinence of 
those before them in that ſpeech, 
their omiſſion is fully juſtify d th- 

ere by the want another place has 
of them, namely -l. 23: were they 
abſent, as formerly, what pertinent 
introduction has the ſpeech that 
comes after? with them, it has the 
fitteſt imaginable; and is a ſpeech 
of levity, ſuitable to the character: 
Both the newly - plac'd ſentences 
are addreſſ d to Paris, by a ſudden 
turn of the ſpeaker Pandarus. . 
The word die t in 8. has refer- 
ence to ſome gallantries that had 
paſſ d in converſation between Pa- 
ris and Creſſida, as the Revisal ob- 
Serves : but whereas that work's 
author profeſſes not underſtanding 
the ſenſe of a phrase of Paris's in 
p. 51, (I. 12.) it may be right to 
ſay of it, that in fits” is — by fits, 
at times ; intimating, that there 
were times when Pandarus was di- 
ſpos'd to Jay otherwise. 

56. 14. 

The falcon as the tercel,] meaning 
—as good as the tercel ; and the 
Oxford text runs in those words, 
which deſtroys the expreſſion's ſp- 
irit : — Writers upon the ſubject 
make the fercel the male, and re- 
ſtrain Falcon to the female of that 
ſpecies; (v. Chambers) and ſo the 
Poet accepted them, for his falcon 
and ftercel are — Creſſida and Troi- 
Jus: the tendency of his compari- 
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ſon needs no explaining. Nor do 
other alluſive phrases before it, wa- 
nt it much: - A in fee-farm is 
from the law, and expreſſes the 
kiſs's length ; Ait the miftireſs” fr- 
om bowling, miſtreſs being what 
we call jack; and in" put you i 1 


Ales“ is allusion to a“ cuſtom of put- 


ting men ſuſpected of cowardice in 
the middle places.” Ox. Edit. wr 
A reading from that edition for 1. 
27. is highly plauſible, and is for 
that reason given in due place: wh- 
en examin'd, it proves injurious z 
the tranſpos'd words mean over- 
fine, admitting there may be dreg, 
(as what Earthly thing wants it?) 
but aſſerting it's great minuteneſs; 
and next, (which weighs moſt with 
this editor) the place's flow is leſs 
numerous under the tranſposition. 
The er there, and in 58, 
and the firſt of the page after, were 
overpaſſ'd by the firſt modern. . 
The reply which Troilus makes to 
a queſtion of Creſſida's at 57, 4. 
is not of that ſpeaker's age, but of 
the age of knight- errantry; and ſo 
a treſpaſs like that in p. 39, obs- 
erv'd upon lately; and like a ſec- 
ond in 48, not observ'd upon, that 
couples Ajax with Milo. A ſent- 
ence given him afterwards, begin- 
ning at 25, detain'd the editor, and 
is chang'd in the Oxford copy: it's 
ſenſe, as what envy can ſay (or ut- 
ter) worſt, ſhall be only a mocking 
him (mocking at him) for bis tr- 
uth ;” infinuating, = that ſhe could 
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not impeach it. 
12 h Denne 
But you are wise; &c.] Still re- 
roaching him with his /lence, as 
bad been done in the laſt page: (28. 
&c.) for the connection with what 
preceded is this, But you are wise, 
and will not be ſo angl'd for, will 
not break your ſilence; and from 
this wisdom of his is drawn an in- 
ference (under the present reading) 
— And then you love not, ſupported 
by a maxim or dictum which has 
he appearance of being borrow'd; 
not perhaps from the original, wh- 
ich is of Publius Syrus, ( Amare et 
ſapere vix deo conceditur) but from 
ſome poem of the time that is not 
come to hand : we have ſeen in his 
A. y. I. i. (63, 10.)a dictum of like 
ſort which he has been trac'd in. 
That a due connection of parts, 
and perfe& clearneſs, reigns now 
in this paſſage, cannot be deny'd ; 
nor that — 10 like it can be fe- 
tch'd from the old reading in line 
21, which for inference presents a 
diſtinction, and a diſtinction that 
claſhes with what comes after: and 
if not from the old copies, certain- 
ly not from latter ones; which, be- 
ſides retaining their reading, diſ- 
miſs © For and make that” — and, 
in that line and the next : The fo- 
urth modern alone was conſcious 
of inconnection, and his cure for 
it is by reading in 21. — A gn you 
love not ; remainder as in the reſt : 
but how neceſſary For & that both 
Vol. II. 


to the other article = clearneſs, is 
not hard of perception: zhat is em- 
phatical, and a relative to“ might” 
i. e. power. In a ſpeech of this la- 
dy's juſt above, the quarto is foll- 
ow'd : firſt, for ſake of the inter- 
vention between e and vt; 
and next, for that the anſwer is di- 
rect in that copy, which it is not 
in the others. v. Readings. renew,” 
in 28, is us'd actively; having for 
it's accusative, conſtancy, which 
mind is ſaid to renew, faſter than 
the "blood" (i. e. appetite) decays or 
weakens it; for decays too is active 
there. n 
60, 8. 


when their rimes, &c.] A paſſage 
expreſſ d imperfectly: it's ſenſe and 
it's conſtruction is this; — © when 
their rimes, full of fo and fo, want 
fimilies, and truth is tir d with iter- 
ation of ſuch vouchers as follow, = 
As true as ſteel, &c. Yet, after all 
compariſons of truth, and as Troilus 
were the only authentic author to 
read truth in, (meaning love- tr- 


uth) author fit to be cited, as true a- 


Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, and 
ſanttify the numbers. A fuller com- 
ment (if wanted) on I. 15, is found 
in the Revical's defence of it againſt 
the fifth modern. :-» That fo inge- 
nious a writer ſhould think of cor- 
rectingꝰ plantage by floodage in line 
11, and that his unheard-of—foodage 
would be underſtood of the tides, 
is ſomething wonderful : The. opi- 
nion of the moon's having influence 
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ing, was and is yet univerſal en- 
ough to make a ſimile drawn from 
it no improper illuſtration of truth, 
at leaſt in poetry: we have the doc- 
trine in Horace; in ſome lines the 
fifth modern quotes out of an ode 
in his fourth book, Ode 6; Rite 
Latone puerum canentes, | Rite creſ- 
centem face nactilucam, | Profperam 
frugum. * The added words in the 
next page, I. 11, are ſo plainly poi- 
nted out by the words after 05- 
ich bed,” that vindieation is need - 
leſs : but plain as they are, their 
want was open only to the fourth 
modern, and his ſupplial is — with 
4 bed. An added ſyllable higher (1. 
5.) came from the ſame modern, 
and appears a printer's omiſſion for 
this reason: Were his conſtant au- 
thentic, Troilus' breach of faith has 
a reward propos'd to it ; for ſuch 
certainly is the. honour of having 
all conſtant men call d by his name: 
but the prayer is for puni/hment of 
both the lovers. indifferently, and 
of him that brought them togeth- 
er, in caſe they prov'd falſe ; Creſ- 
ſida did ſo, and meets the penalty 


pray'd for, and her uncle likewise; 


and had Troilus done it, his name 


- was to have been fix d on the in- 


cunſtant: but he was ſo eminently 
one of another claſs, that he not 
only eſcapes what is imprecated, 
but his name has met a fate the 
reverſe to it, the conflant are call'd 
—Troilus's ; which being of com- 
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in the busineſs of ſowing or 2 


mon notoriety, and almoſt prover- 
bial, ſet the printer a criticizing, 
and the place is of his corrupting 
moſt A Pandarus' mode of 
exit in this ſcene is ſimilar to tho 
Fool's in R. L.“ at the end of the 
firſt act. 
| Gr, 20... 

Now, princes, &c.] The war ag- 
ainſt Shakeſpeare's numbers, — his 
ſix- foot b and his middle re- 
dundant ſyllables,—is carry'd on in 
this ſcene with great briſkneſs by 
the modern who firſt. began it and 
his three ſucceſſors: collation may 
help fuch as are minded to about 
x dozen examples; for a ſpecimen, 
take, in this page, I. 22 & 27; l. 
10, in 64; in 65, P. 7,11, & 133 
and in 68, I. 26; and note the mode 
of improving them in the copies of 
those gentlemen. . The firſt five of 
the pages that are refer'd to, off- 
er d no great corruptions, or that 
were of difficult finding; yet ſome 
were left for the fourth modern, 
(that in 62; & that at 64, 1 5.) and 
the laſt in 61. for this editor; the 
amendment in 64. by addition (1. 
10.) is found in four of them. What 
in p. 65. Achilles is made to bring 
as an illuſtration of that“ oition 
which Ulyſles affects to find in his 
book, marks the pride of that cha- 
racter, and. the reading of him that 
drew it: for in this his ſtory- book 
help'd him not; but the voice of 
antiquity, which agrees in calling 


that hero - the handſomeſt of the 
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Greeks; and his conſciouſneſs of 
it breaks- out in the words ig borne 
bere at 65, 3: The ſpeech ends 
with ſome ſtrange expreſſions, one 
of which ("/eculation”) lee interp- 
reted in the Gary: by *marry'd” 
is meant—united, as that eye muſt 
be which fixes itſelf on another, or 
on what reflects it; and what the 
odd-chosen metaphor which dreſſ- 


es those lines, is ſeen in the word - 


travel d. detail or circumduction 
of argument, is the explanation of 
another term (circumſtamce) which 
follows in 1. 14, that is found in a 
ſecond Oxford impreſſion of the 
year 70, and ſeems perfectly right. 
«> A paſſage in 66, which begins 
at it's ſecond line, is not improv'd 
in that copy by making creep” — 
ſleep ; nor in that and others, by a 
choice of reading in 5. which the 
Collection points out: what this 
copy gives in both places, brings 
the allusion home to the caſe of 
the perſon ſpoke- to; who, with- 
out a reason and wantonly, was th- 
en faſting from warfare, and creep- 
ing (i. e. ſluggiſn) in actions that 
had been lucky to him, brought 
him fame and renown. How the 
anſwer that is given to this is mol- 
ded by moderns, is well worth ob- 
serving. 
66, 13. 

Time hath, my lord, &c.] This ex- 
treamly fine ſpeech, which (as may 
be ſeen) is moſt imperfectly given 
by old printers, receives from diff< 
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erent moderns ſome capital emen- 
dations : ſuch are those of the ſe- 
cond modern's in 28 & 29: of the 
present page, and those of the mo- 
dern's next in ſucceſſion, at I. 13 
& 14. of the page following, which 
came to him from an aſſiſtant; th- 
ey are follow'd by their ſucceeders, 
a compliment to which their merit 
intitles them, and that certainty 
which they bear at firſt fight : The 
amendments are complex, and the 
truth of those in the next page is 
ſeen in the page itſelf: that of the 
ſecond modern's in this was reser- 
v'd for a note, to which ſhould have 
been reference; for his reading is 
pick'd very judiciouſly out of a cor- 
rupt one before him, whose form 
is this in the folio, — And leave you 
hindmoſt : | Or like a gallant Horſe 


falne in firſt ranke, | Lye there for 


pavement to the abiect, neere | Ore- 
run and trampled on: but the paſ- 
ſage had not it's whole perfecti- 
on from him; he and the mode- 
rn after keep the error in 30, and 
the adjuſtment there is from the 
two that came next. Above them, 
is a correction quite new, and of 
the utmoſt importance; for rem- 
ove a line of this page, (1. 21.) no 
part of which is in the four latter 
moderns, and what follows is wi- 
thout introduction : in it's nature, 
it is akin to those after it; and 
aſk'd no more attention to have di- 
ſcover'd it than was beſtow d upon 
them, had their amender 0 pl- 
IEA 
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eas'd to give it: for all it's roman- 


typ'd words are in copies before 
him, it's latter in the place they 
now occupy, and dear my lord in 
1. 18. into which the negligence of 
printers had ſhuf'd them; and for 
this change too there ſhould of ri- 
ght have been reference to a note, 
as is the cuſtom elſewhere. The 
compariſon of time to a hoſt,” at 
the top of p. 67, is of greater beau- 
ty and ſtronger in it's present true 
reading than alteration would make 
it; putting But for And, and, in 
the line after, Graſþs-the in - comer 


after the Oxford editor: the cop- 


ulative makes the ſhaking by th 

hand, and the flying to receive a 
new gueſt, acts as twere of an in- 
ſtant; and eagerneſs is but faintly 
painted by graſþs, when compar'd 
with *graſþs-in,” to ſay nothing of 
the aukward compound n-comer. 
The proper ſenſe of miſſions is — 
challenges: and, in that paſlage, 
which closes the noble ſpeech we 
are commenting, the deeds of one 
hero (by a licence easily pardona- 
ble) are tranſfer'd- to another: for 
the reference there is to matters of 
the fifth Iliad, where by Diomed's 
* glorious deeds” the gods are brou- 
ght to engage on one part and on 
the other, driven to faction, and two 
of them wounded; >» The change 
at 68, 5. is from the Oxford editi- 


on, and carries with it neceſſity: 


the former reading is nonſenſe, For 


what place has thought, or a wat- 


chful ſtate's providence? the pres- 
ent easy correction helps us not to 
ſenſe only, but to a very beautiful 
rising in the expreſſion of that line 
and the next; the pravidence ab- 
ove-mention'd is ſaid in those lines 
to "keep pace with thought,” nay and 
even to fore- run it, anveil it in it's 
cradle; meaning, diſcover thought 
as it rose; and even ere it had ris- 
en, collecting it from diſpositions 
and overt- acts: The ſecond verlſe's 
deficiency is fill d- up in moderns 
by ev'n our, which leaves the lines 
unrelated. The four concluding li- 
nes of this page can never have pr- 
aise enough. | 
| 08; 1,505"; | 
Did haunt you in the field.] In this 
fcene, (whose entry wanted much 
better wording than moderns have 
given it) ſeveral little matters aſk 
ſpeaking to, and one emendation : 
And firſt, —ͥ haunt,” which ſome 
would have Hunt, (v. the Revisal) 
imports — a long following; and 
that this of Diomed's was ſo, the 
words preceding are witneſs, whose 
ſenſe is—for as many days as would 
rise to a whole week. «> The ſenſe 
intended by guęſtion (I. 1 3.) ſhould 
be converſe, the converſation bet- 
ween us that ſhall paſs in this tr- 
uce. <> The Revisal, whose expla- 
nation this is, ſays of famed piece 
(74, 3.) that it means — piece that 
hath been broach'd: for that in 
the weſtern part of England, to 
tame a veſſel, or a bottle, [is us'd] 
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for, to draw, or pour out part of 
it. Evidently from the French wo- 
rd, entamer, which hath the ſame 
ſignification.” Rime, as frequent in 
other places, obſcures this laſt ſp- 
eech by making it too abridg'd : 
the full ſenſe intended is as foll- 
ows ; — © Both merits being porz'd, 
each weighs nor leſs nor more than 
the other; but he 1s as he, and both 
are the heavier for a whore,” or for 
having a whore's weight added to 
their own. «> The ſcene's one em- 
endation in line 19. came from the 
fifth modern; and is of better com- 
plexion than is common with that 
editor, giving Shakeſpeare's true 
ſenſe in Shakeſpeare s language: 
his predeceſſor, to whom 'twas com 
municated, contrives to make it his 
own by a method quite curious; 
reading (or writing, rather) — what 
20 intend not to ſell. The oath us'd 
by Aneas at 72. 24. has allusion 
to a famous adventure in that Iliad 
which was ſpoken of lately; where, 
in reſcuing this ſon of hers, Venus 
gets a wound in the © band” from 
the ſpear of Diomed: the fifth mo- 
dern mentions it, but calls that re- 
sentment” which is a gentle rem- 


inding. 
4 28. *: 


Sleep kill those 2 eyes, ] A ſtr- 
ong expreſſion this Kill, and not 
digeſted by moderns, for the four 
latter make ſeal of it; but of it's 
genuineneſs the word © attachment” 
is. evidence, which continues the 
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metaphor. . In 28. of the page op- 
posite, the adjuſtment of a foreign 
word's ſpelling fell to the third 
modern, and he does it with great 
8 it's ſenſe (which ſee exp- 
ain'd in the"G/fary.”) ſhews him 
to have been right, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors judg'd ſo. Had any little at- 
tention been given to a term juſt 
before it, the present easy amend- 
ment muſt have offer d: poor u- 
etch! is no fit exclamation. for. the 
applyer or the apply'd, and match- 
es ill with © capocchia. The alter- 
ation in 15. is from the fourth mo- 
dern, and has a right to admiſſion 
both upon the ſcore of it's likeli- 
hood, and of it's mending the pl- 
ace's language. . A molt ſtrange 
reading posseſſes the quarto copy 
at 77, 13. which can only have 
been a /u/us of ſomebody, in their 
attempt to mend a line that was 
mutilated: nature is of the folio's 
ſubſtituting in room of the quar- 
to's neigbbor Paudar; but this al- 
one gives no metre, nor a fit ſenſe 
neither with the Revisal 's good lea- 
ve: the thought here ſhould be 
natural, and the expreſſion easy; 
and, admitting the present reading, 
which belongs to the third mod- 
ern, the line is fitted with both: 
But this reading's ſenſe is miſcon- 
ceiv'd by the giver of it; who talks 
of occult philoſophy,” of the ar- 
cana nature,” and I know not wh- 
at: whereas nothing ſhould be con- 
ceiv'd, but what the words present: 
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naturally; and what they would 
present inſtantly were f chang'd 
into in, which may therefore be 
recommended. This ſame ſpeaker's 
"raſh" at the bottom of 76. imp- 
orts—haſty, ſudden, a fend. it bears 
elſewhere: v. RJ.“ 34, 10. A- 
nother antiquary expreſſion in the 
beginning of ſcene the third is in 
this copy kept to: the verſe's ſup- 
pliment hitherto, has been — 74 
upon us. 
79, 12. 

The greef is fine, &c. ] Out of that 


folio reading which is ow in due 


place, moderns after the firſt mo- 
del the lines that follow in this 
manner, = And in it's ſenſe is no leſs 
ftrong, than that | Which cauſeth it. 
an uncritical proceedure in him th- 
at ſtarted it; when he certainly, to 
whom the quarto was known, had 
in his adoption the line's present 
reading, which is clear and ſtrong 
worded: the term that gives it that 
ſtrength may be without example; 
But 1s it ſingly ſo in the Author 
that uses it? not by many, as the 
Glfſary would evince : Jonſon has 
one akin to it, namely = violenc d, 
in a note to one of his maſques at 
p. 948. of his firſt folio volume. . 
Pandarus'"goodly ſaying,” as he calls 
it, has the look of quotation, and 
of banter on ſome of the Poet's br- 
ethren : Others perfect the metre 
of it; and the editor apprehends 
himſelf juſtify'd in doing a like of- 
Ace for ſome ſpeeches of ÆEneas and 
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Pandarus at the bottom of p. 80: 
* broken,” a term preceding those 
ſpeeches, means—interrupted, bro- 
ken- in upon. . The /eeve” which 
Troilus gives at 81, 19. was a part 
of the knightly dreſs in old time, 
and is now of our heralds, and ca- 
I'd=a manche; it had embroider'd 
on't ſome part of his arms, or the 
knight's cognisance, which made 
it a proper favour on his fide: on 
the lady's, the" glove was common- 
eſt, indeed almoſt perpetual ; and 
how their knights diſpos'd of it, 
we ſee presently in has Diomed 
does by the ſleeve when that falls 
into his hands at p. 101. 
| 81, 25. 

The Grecian youths &.] How 
this paſſage ſtands in the quarto, 
and how in both folio's, the Rea- 
dings" exhibit faithfully ; the imp- 
rovement the latter receives from 
moderns, is — a converting u of 
gualitie into full of ſubtle qualities, 
making Their — They're, &"guift 
— gifts by the fourth modern, and 
with this they appear contented: 
That full of quality is nonſenſe, and 
Their (or They're) loving, no diſt- 
inction of Greek youths from the 
youth of another people, will ſe- 
arce be deny'd; and if it cannot, 
then ſhould none of these words 
be adjudg'd to Shakeſpeare, but 
condemn'd as impertinencies grow 
ing we know not how : When re- 
moy'd, as in this copy, the picture 
Troilus draws is perfect every way; 
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and his numbers are perfect too, 
giving them right division: and, 
combining those artieles, ſueh con- 
viction results from them of this 
amendment's integrity as may even 
ſilence the prejudic d.. That ſuch 
are found now and then among the 
dealers in criticism, the Revier per 
haps is evidence in ſome part of his 
work : among others, his note on 
that emendation of the three latter 
moderns which occurs at 83, 13. 
fets him in ſuch a claſs; as from 
that only could proceed opposition 
to a moſt ſlight alteration, juſtify'd 
by example, which ſtrikes light out 
of darkneſs; for ſuch is fea/, the 
old reading, notwithſtanding his 
comment: zeal of my petition” is 
Emy zealous petition, and is ac- 
cepted ſo inſtantly by all poetical 
readers; and tis ham d, treated 
with great indignity, by having no 
anſwer made to it but ſuch as hei- 
. the ſhame, — a turn from 

im to the lady, and courtſhip 
pay'd to her and her beauty before 
the face of her lover. A weak ri- 
ming couplet, preceeded by lines 
as weak, ends this ſcene in the fo- 
lio and the moderns: the ſcene 
wants them not, and the quarto 
has them not; nor will any reader 
wiſh to have ſeen them in this co- 
py, who ſhall look on them in th- 
eir place. 


34, 1. 
Here art thou der. \The word ap- 
fointment®' is ſpoke of Ajax's dreſs, 


the Aittinge- out he appears in: ſee 


the word in the G/z//ary. But that 
reference to a Note, ſeen at bottom, 
was put there for the purpose of 
eee ee, an amendment in the 
ine following, which the third mo 
dern challenges: before him, a full 
ſtop follow'd time, and a comma 
courage; with what injury. to the 
paſſage, is ſufficiently obvious: i- 
th flarting courage” is—with a cou- 
rage that prompts you to get the 
ſtart, z. e. of your challenger, whose 
busineſs it was to be firſt in field.. 


The whole dialogue intervening be . 


tween 3. of the next page and 11. 
of the page after, is by two mod- 
erns (the ſecond & fourth) thrown 
to their page's bottom; reason th- 
ere is none, but diſlike of it, for 
which perhaps there are grounds : 
but the miſfortune is, — it cannot 
be parted with; the ſending Creſ- 
fida off as they do, is a firſt - rate 
abſurdity; as a brother observes u- 
pon them, whose reasons are noth- 
ing hard to collect. The wipe Pat- 
roclus receives from her at 85, 25. 
is of like nature with ſome he finds 
from Therſites in places that we 
have ſeen and ſhall ſee: What Ul- 
yſſes addreſſes to her in p. 86. is a 


wipe on his part, and a rebuke for 


her forwardneſs; the words of his 
third ſpeech import a declining the 
kiſs he is bid to Beg, and his fou- 
rth does it openly; which gives oc- 


casion to Diomed, who fees his la- 


dy affronted, to call. her off. The: 


— 
LA "Ry" 
— — — — - 
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and others her like, has terms tru- 
ly Shakeſperian that aſk a little ex- 
plaining : — motive is — moving 
power: © coaſting welcome” ſeems a 
metaphor taken from ſhipping, who 
ſalute in paſſing by putting out th- 
eir colours; ere it comes is — ere 
the tongue gives it: and © /þozls of 


opportunity is the ſpoil'd by op- 


portunity; by well - tim'd advant- 
ages which the ſpoiler, man, takes 
of them. 

8 


Ach. Tic — K. Nothing can 
ſet the blindneſs and negligence of 
the two elder moderns in a trong- 
er light, than their ſuffering this 
ſpeech's aſſignment to go uncor- 
rected, and that too when an alte- 
rer of the play in 1679. had ſeen 
the blunder before them; as well 
he might, the diſcovery wanting 
nothing but eyes to read the ſpee- 
ches that follow. The ſenſe © /ecu- 
rely” is us'd in is after the Latin, 


fecurus, in phrases that will pres- 


ent themſelves plentifully, or may 
be gather'd from dictionaries; car- 


rying with it the idea of a negli- 


gent ſecurity, ariſing from conte- 
mpt of the thing oppos d. (5, 
mod.) By excel themſelves” (1. 15.) 
is meant, as the Revisal ſays prop- 
erly, that the qualities pride and 
valour exceed the degrees in which 
they are usually found ; lying one 
in the extremity of great, the oth- 


er in the extremity of little, as the 
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fine deſcription that follows of her 


next lines import. «> The present 
right introduction of that finely- 
pen d character which is given of 
Troilus in p. 88. is after the quar- 
to; words Nat are made improper 
in that place by ſome others at 23. 
of that page, preceed it in other 
copies. The one correction in that 
page, and the two firſt of the page 
following, are new, and ſpeak their 
own fitneſs: and if Achilles be th- 
at mirablèe perſon who is meant in 
another ſpeech, as is admitted on 
all hands, then is the Oxford edi- 
tor's ſuppliment the fitteſt that can 
be thought of, for he certainly was 
Ire of Neoptolemus. 
90, 14. | 
Worthy of arms, | Which is eith- 


er—thou glory of ſuch as bear th- 


em, or—thou armed worthy; for a 
literal acceptation is low and pue- 
rile: The addition the ſpeech re- 
ceives from the folio (v. Readings”) 
is in a fine ſtrain of poetry, and 
much wanted; without it, tis both 
too brief and too tame. What He- 
len is ſaid to ſwear by (I. 32.) cov- 
ers a little looſeneſs: tis given as 
a reason why the ſpeaker ſhould 
not be mock'd (laugh'd at) for his 
oath, ſince his wife whom he. ſpea- 
ks to ſwears ſtill by ſuch another 
untraded one: ſee" untraded in the 
Ghſſary..o-Inſolence cannot be ſtr- 


onger painted than by that Thou /” 


which terminates a line of Achil- 
les'in p. 92; nor any ſenſe expreſſ d 
clearer than his is by it, it what 
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preceeds be remember d; ſhalt 
thou be ſecond in feaſting Hector 
and before me yet, in this elear- 
neſs, the Revital profeſſes doubt- 
ing. forge” in p. 93, (I. 17.) wh- 
ich is every day us'd for the ſhop 
the forge ſtands in, is perſonify' d 
there and made the agent that „y- 
hies; an old word which ſee exp- 
lain'd in the © Gary.“ To be at 
odds, a known phrase, is the ſenſe 
of that other phrase in l. 28 ; and 
- this gloſs is the Oxford editor's 
text, much to the line's advantage: 
*but, if alteration muſt be, meth - 
inks the (ro) might be ſunk; and 
"Can ſcarce entreat you be at odds 
291th him,” had been a line of ſome 
harmony. «> From only not appre- 
hending a common ſenſe of int- 
reat,” ſome words which the Poet 
alter'd judiciouſly at 94, 8. are re- 
ſtor d by the ſecond modern and 
those after him, to their Author's 
great injury: fee them in the Rea- 
dings, and judge. 
95. 16. 
Achilles male barlot.] Corru "I 
and made—var/, by all old editi- 
ons, both in this and the next line: 
an aſſiſtant of the third modern's 
reſtor d it, and the fourth follows 
it; as all muſt, who ſhall read Th- 
erſites' firſt words in the line after, 
and the ſtring of curſes that foll- 
ows them : By laying matters to- 
gether, and comparing those curſ- 
es with ſome particulars of the ſe- 
cret hiſtory of the court at that ti- 
Vol, II. 
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me, a reason may be collected why 
this play was kept back by the gr- 
and posseſſors, as it's preface ſets 
forth. That extraordinary charac- 
ter whose mouth the curſes are put 
into, inſtead of anſwering Patroc- 
lus in line 16. quibbles upon his 
word; and in a ſpeech that foll- 
ows at 96, 2. pours a torrent of 
names on him, whose propriety is 
not accounted for easily. In ſaying 
that Agamemnon loves“ quails,” at 
24. of that page, his meaning is— 
wenches ; for ſo is that word ac- 
cepted in Ben Jonſon and others : 
it came to them from the French; 
and is ſo apply'd by that people by 
reason of ſome affinity between the 
bird and ſuch women, being of hot 
natures both; Chaud comme une ca- 
tle is found in Cotgrave, and Cail- 
les coiffees is by him explain'd—wo- 
men. Having done with Agamem- 
non, the railer comes to Bis broth- 
er :” and him he calls — © the Bull, 
the goodly tranſformation of Jupiter 
in his rape of Europa; ” affirming 
other things of him in fome words 
that come in parenthetically, and 
among the reſt—that he is he pri- 
mitive ſtatue, and oblique memorial of 
cuckolds ; But as the alterer of 94- 
blique ( the fifth modern) observes, 
can any thing be a more direct 
memorial of cuckolds, than a cuc- 
kold?” and this may fatiſfy for - 
ligue: The alteration is defended 
by it's accordance with the other 
appellation- the primitive Ke by 
3 


. 
- 
l 
| 
| 
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one he is made the firft reprecenta- 
tive of this unfortunate brother- 
hood; by the other it's perpetual 
memorial, meaning — that poſterity 
ſhould never hear of a cuckold wi- 
thout thinking of Menelaus : it 1s 
ſcarce worth observing — how fit 


* obeliſque” is to expreſs perpetuity, 


or how near in traces to the word 
that is mended by it. But how is 
Menelaus "a thrifty ſhooing-horn in a 
chain, hanging at his brother's leg? 
for this too is affirm'd of him in 
that ſame parenthetical paſſage wh- 
ose firſt member was damag'd : here 
is the greater difficulty, yet this is 


quite over-paſſ'd in the contention 
about the other: For the editor's 
part, the only fitneſs perceiv'd by 
him lyes in the word Horn; & in 


ſome allusion to Menelaus's han- 


ging upon his brother, and dang- 


ling after him conſtantly: the mat- 
ter ſhould be invention; there can 
have been no ſuch cuſtom of wear- 


ing ſhooing-horns ſo, either among 


the thrifty or the unthrifty. The 
added particle following in 1. 29, 


came from the Oxford copy. The 


reading of all copies at 22. of the 
next page, is e et Lord Menelaus ; 
and at 24. of the page after, I thinke 
is found alſo in all of them bet- 
ween Calebas and αοhbere: one re- 
ference is made to ſerve for both 
licences, and the cause of taking 
them need not be pointed out. 


She will ing any man &c. ] A me- 
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taphorical expreſſion, ſignificant of 


Creflida's readineſs to make new 
acquaintances; it's usage gives Th- 
erfites a handle to engraft an equi- 
voque on it that is. groſs enough if 
develop'd, but ſo neatly wrap'd up 
that overniceneſs itſelf need not ſt- 
art at it: the ſpeech it lyes in is me- 
trical, and (excepting one that con- 
cludes it) ſo are all other ſpeeches 
the ſcene throughout; wanting no- 
thing to make them ſo but the o- 
miſſion that has been ſpoke of, the 
amendments in two other pages 
whose type diſtinguiſhes them, and 
a right division in all parts: The 
moderns' reading in this place, is 


ſing to any, and ing to her; which 


obliterates the particular metaph- 
or, which has ſpirit and unity; in 
theirs, neither: and for measure, 
there can be none with their zo; 
and accordingly the form of thosc 
ſpeeches, together with that of o- 
thers that follow them, is in their 
copies—prose. > In p. 101, before 
* Nay, do not ſnatch it from me, l. 
26, ſtands (in all old editions, and 
in the two elder moderns) the name 
of Diomed; and at head of the line 
that follows, that of Cxeſſida ag- 
ain: but these muſt have been er- 
rors, and printers' negligences, as 
was observ'd to the third modern 


by an ingenious aſſiſtant; the lady, 


at the time of this ſnatching, has 


recover d the pledge, and is Eiſſing 
it rapturouſly, ſo that junction is 


neceſſary, and the ſucceſſors of him 


Nn 1 
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that made it have judg'd ſo. . Had 
the character of him that ſpeaks in 
the next page at 1. 19. been enter'd 
into by editors, they had not dep- 
arted in that place from a folio im- 
provement that is pointed out by 
the! Reading: the ſpeaker diſcov- 
ers miſchief a- foot; but his firſt- 
declar'd ſentiments of it, are, in 
character for him, retracted by this 
improvement, and what pleases him 
not (as miſchief ought not) is ſaid 
—belſt to please him. The paſſions 
are highly wrought in this fcene, 
and highly diverkfy'd ; which ma- 
kes one ſituation of it a moſt fine 
ſubject for the exercise of ſome ca- 
pital pencil, tis where Creſſida co- 
mes in with the ſleeve. 
104, 2. 

O madneſs of diſcourſe, &c.] Re- 
flecting on ſomething paſſing wi- 
thin him that contradicted his late 
aſſertions: they had hitherto gone 
on the ſide of — © This is not ſbe; 
and now his exclamation's conclu- 
sion, is this ig, and ts not Creſſid: 
This "diſcourſe" of his reason, paſſ- 
ing inwardly, and ſetting up argu- 
ments (causes) with and againſt it- 
ſelf, he calls madneſs,” and a bi- 
fold (two-fold) authority; and then 
proceeds to lay down (explain it is 
not) wherein this 6:-fo/dnefs lay, in 
this ſtrange manner; where reas- 
en can revolt| Without perdition, and 
loſs afſume all reason | Without rev- 
t; = the decyphering of which, 
the annotator who has proceeded 
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thus far muſt leave to others; with 
this apology for himſelf, = Davus 
Jum, non Oedipus. > The inſeperate 
thing” in l. 8, is the ſpeaker's un- 
ion with Creſſida, which he thou- 
ght was inſeperable: but finds now, 
by a fight commenc'd in his ſoul, 
that there is division made in it; 
which is at once wide as ſky is 
from earth, and of ſuch ſubtlety 
withal that ſeperation is unpere- 
eivable: this enigma he ſolves by 
calling for nftances ; and finds one 
in his heart which tells him that 
Creſſida is (till his, and fo no ſe- 
peration; another in his rememb- 
rance of what had but juſt paſſ'd, 
that contradicts his heart, and ma- 
kes division unmeasurable: Paſſi- 
on, labouring to expreſs itſelf ſtr- 
ongly, is the cause of this intrica- 
cy; and withal of that beautiful pl- 
eonasm at the ſpeech's conclusion, 
which ſets Diomed's conquelt in a 
light ſo diſguſtful. "Tis probable, 
that Arichne's (I. 12.) is a corrup- 
tion of - Aracbne's; but if not, 
the ſupplial this way is more elig- 
ible than the modern — As flight 
Arachne's..-. Antiquity may be ch- 
alleng'd to ſhew in all it's deſcrip- 
tions an apter, grander, ſtronger 
and juſter-worded compariſon, th- 
an Troilus fetches a while after to 
illuſtrate his ſword's violence: the 
impetus of a /pout's vortex creates 
a correſponding one in the ſea wh- 
ich has ſome appearance of ear; 


and it's noise is ſuch, that this ear 
405-2 
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of Neptune may well be ſaid to be 
dizzy d by it: prompted has re- 
ference to the cause that would put 
in action this ſword. 

5 106, 22. 

For us to count &c.] A note in 
the V. R. informs ſuch as ſhall 
turn to it — that the three lines 
which the folio and all copies af- 
ter it give Caſſandra are in the qu- 
arto edition preceded by Androm- 
ache's Holy, and made a part of her 
ſpeech ; the name, and the inter- 
mediate three lines, being abſent 
from that edition: The ſtate of the 
line quoted, as it lyes in the folio, 
makes it probable - that the omiſ- 
ſion was an act of the quarto's pu- 
bliſher; who finding no glimpſe of 
ſenſe in Andromache's true ſpeech, 
under that corruption, thought he 
had made her one that would do in 
taking the ſtep mention'd : This is 
the reading of 22. which all folio's 
conſent in, For we would count give 
much to as violent thefts, —a line of 
ſuch ſtubbornneſs, that, what the 
text has inſtead of it, is leſs prop- 
erly it's correction than a new line 
accommodated to the paſſage: the 
whole credit of coining it belongs 
of right to the firſt modern, for to 
him only it can be trac'd; his ſuc- 
ceſtors take it from him, unnotic'd, 
together with an amendment quite 
different—the firſt of the page fol- 
lowing : another amendment there, 
and two of the present page, came 
from the ſecond modern, and are 
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follow d as was their due: The 
phrase Keeps the weather at 28. of 
this page is of ſea original, and eq« 
uivalent to- keeps the upper hand. 
At this ſcene's conclusion, Tro- 
ilus, and (for ought appears to the 
contrary in any one copy) Priam 
and Hector too, are ſtop'd by the 
appearance of Pandarus; and a dia- 
logue paſſes between him and the 
former, which this editor has th- 
ought right to tranſfer to the play's 
conclusion, for reasons which he 
ſhall give in that place. 
109, 28. 

The policy of those crafty &c.] As 
this policy lay in colloguing Ajax, 
and trimming him up with inſin- 
cere praises, in order to ſpite Ach- 
illes and humble him, the epithet 
of the perſons who praQtiſ'd it muſt 
have been—"/reermg;” and ſwearing 
a term of ſome corrupter, unappli- 
able any way: The change is from 
the three latter moderns; and what. 
is urg'd in ſupport of it, is in wo- 
rds of the firſt alterer, partly: the 
ſpeech's other correction is from 
moderns before him. The Poet's 
"baſtard Margarelon, (whom he m- 
akes a Sampſon, arming him with 
a ſpear that is Sam- like) his © in- 
gs Epiſtropus and Cedius,” his Sa- 
gittary, and his Hector's horſe Ga- 
lathe,” all in p. 111, he had from 


his ſtory-book ; together with ma- 
ny other particulars, before and af- 
ter: among the reſt, the wond'rous 
proweſs of Hector, his unarming, 
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and being taken at diſadvantage, & 
ſo kill'd, are inventions of the ro- 
mancer which Shakeſpeare heigh- 
tens ; following in this the exam- 
ple of all his countrymen, who de- 
preſs Greece, and magnify Troy, 
their pretended original: one of his 
height'ning circumſtances is in ſc- 
ene the ſeventh, where Achilles gi- 
ves his © Myrmidons” orders to* em- 
pale Hector round about with their 
weapons; in which ſcene, editors 
have left untouch'd a corruption 
which is here amended by aims,” 
meaning—purposes ; arms and exe- 
cute, join'd, were never ſeen in one 
phrase. 
116, 32. 

Sit, gods, upon your thrones, &c.] 
Setting aſide inconſiſtency, ( frown 
in one line, and nile in another) 
which the fifth modern dwells u- 
pon, who claims "/mite” as his rea- 
ding though'tis found in his pre- 
deceſſor, ſmile is prov'd a corrupti- 
on by being join'd with Vat once,” 
which carries with it abſurdity ; 
it's proper junction is — ſte, and 
(fo read) the invocation is uniform. 
Making renſies a genitive, (Ven- 
zy's) as do the four latter moderns 
at 22. of the next page, the conſt- 


ruction 1s—ſewrft as frenzy's thoughts 


are; made, as it is at present, a ſin- 
gular, we have another conſtructi- 
on, and ſomething a better ſenſe, 
fwift as frenzy molds thoughts; and 
the ear eſcapes unwounded beſides: 


And this ſame ear, in conjunction 


with other fitneſſes, dictated to the 
editor an overpaſſ d correction in 
p. 113. — 7he” for thy. S It remains 
now to ſpeak of that great liberty 
taken in this edition, which a for- 
mer note has juſt mention'd and 
ſhewn in what it conſiſts. The tr- 
anſfer'd part begins with Do you 
bear,” p. 117, and ends with "deeds" 
in the next page, reading after the 
quarto; but the folio, and copies 
after the folio, give at p. 109. the 
other two ſpeeches that preceed the 
exit of Troilus, wording one of 
them thus, y, but hear you. Th- 
rowing out of the queſtion this ab- 
ſurd repetition of the laſt- menti- 


on'd ſpeeches, which ſhould be ch- 


arg'd on the players, it is the edi- 
tor's judgment—that ſeperation was 
made, by this idle poet, of what 


has manifeſt unity now it 1s put to- 


gether, only to please his audience: 


he had made their favorite (Panda- 


rus) his piece's epilogizer, and in- 
vented this introduction for him, 
but his abſence had been too long; 


he was therefore to be brought for- 


ward at any expence, and the only 
method that offer d was this diſ- 


junction: The effects of which on 
his play are as follows: firſt, Pan- 


darus is brought in moſt unfitly 
when Troilus is on the wing to 


join action: next, the parts when 


diſjoin'd have no competent ful- 


neis ; one being deficient at end- 
ing, the other at it's beginning: 
aud laſtly, the lady, who in reason 
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ſhould have ſome mention made of 
her at the conclusion of a piece ſhe 
gives name to, is ſcarce brought to 
remembrance in it under the ſaid 
diſjunction: and when to these rea- 


— 
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sons is added conſideration of the 
dialogue's fulneſs and unity in it's 
present condition, the tranſfer fr- 
om p. 109. may (perhaps) be ack- 
nowledg'd proper and neceſſary. 
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| I. 10. 

O ſpirit of love, &c.] The © love” 
whose food is ſaid to be — musick, 
is doubtleſs, the paſſion properly 
call'd ſo; the ſpeaker's own paſſi- 
on; the appetite he would have 
ficken, and die, by over- feeding on 
musick: But, in the paſſage that's 
quoted, the term cannot be ſo ac- 
cepted ; but as—affection in gene- 
ral, inclination, liking, fancy we 
take to any thing: for the defini- 
tion of this lv, is it's perpetual 
guickneſs and freſhneſs, it's embrac- 
ing every thing, and growing wea- 
ry of every thing "even in 4 minute; 
which the ſpeaker could never m- 
ean of his other love, taken ſpeci- 
fically, for that had one object on- 


Iy, was of long ſtanding, and of. 


long duration in his mind: but the 
ſingle conſideration of the manner 
of introducing this latter /ove det- 
ermines it's ſenſe ſufficiently ; ch- 
ange of mind was it's origin, and 


the addreſs to it is a reflection up- 
on it's nature : He calls it after- 
wards—fancy, and then retracts his 
expreſſion; giving for reason of his 
retraction, that it was / full of ſh- 
2 (changes) that it was rather 
antaſticalneſs; and a fantaſtical- 
neſs ſo extream, that nothing elſe 
had ſo good a right to that title, — 
That it (this love, or fancy) alone 
is high fantaſtical.” > The only m- 
ention of ſeeing Olivia causes in 
the ſpeaker at 4, 6. a ſtarting from 
his begun ſubje&, and the matter 
of that line is extraneous; it's ſen- 
ſe,—that the had ſomething ſo ſw- 
cet about her, that the air was pur- 
g'd by it: chamber s, lower down 
in that page, is in truth a correcti- 
on; it has been hitherto an accu- 
sative plural, which ruins poetry : 
— fperfectian (1. 26.) is the fifth 
modern's property, and he puts the 
words in parentheſis ; but makes 
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them an exclamation, reading - O 
ſweet perfection! That man is wo- 
man's perfeftion, her completion, is 
a doctrine as old as Adam: and ne- 
arly of that age is the opinion that 
Brain, heart, and liver, are the ſeats 
of human affection; it's rener“ 
properly, from the dominion it ex- 
ercises; that which has it's ſeat in 
the rain, i. e. rises from judgment, 
being firſt in degree: but when all 
are d ſays this paſſage) with one 
fel} - ſame king,” when love in every 
{tage of it centers in one man, then 
is love in full ſovereignty, and wo- 
man in her perfection. No one of 
the-ſcene's amendments but this, 
and none of the ſcene following, 
aſk. a, moment's conſidering : the 
twa firſt in each, are from the four 
latter moderns ; the others, fro 
him of Oxford. 
8, 15. 
What, wench £ Caſtiliano volto; 
&c. ] By Caſtilian countenance, ſays 
the editor who firſt gave us volto, 
he means—your moſt civil and cou- 


rtly looks; and © your grave ſolemn 


looks,” is the interpretation of his 
ſucceſſor. (the fifth modern) who 
claims the correction: but the ſp- 
eaker's idea of his Caftiliano volto 
had been better convey d to us by 
cloathing it in these familiar exp- 
reſſions, M bat, wencbh? bridle up 
your chin and look big, for here 
comes fir Andrew Ague- face.” hum- 
orouſly corrupting the name in this 
place, as who ſhould ſay—for here 


comes one who has no face to look 
big with: but of this humour ed- 
itors had no perception, and Ague- 
check is the. reading of three of 
them. This knight's figure, as to 
face, is, as M*. Quickly paints Sl- 
ender, -a he- face,” weazle face; 
a body dry and emaciated, lank h- 
air, and a ſpindle ſhank; parts Wh 
ich in the courſe of this ſcene are 
ſeverally play d upon: — The joke 
his“ Hair gives occasion to at the 
top of p. 10, was moſt miserably 
corrupted, and in that ſtate lay till 
the time of the third modern wh- 
ose correction has all certainty; as 


has another of his in p. 12: that of 


his immediate fore-runner in page 
11. can ſcarce catry.it's pretenſions 
ſo high, but has what is, ſufficient, 
In m. a. a. u. (19, 5.) we are {et 
to collect fir Toby's word -a. 
2 2.) out of cinque pace: 

ere the taſk is inverted, and cin- 
gue-pace muſt be underſtood in his 


/ink-a-pace, whose proper meaning 


is—ſfink. His brother-knight's m- 
eaning, in faying — and yet I will 


not compare with an old man, (10, 
22.) is ſomething obſcure: the pl- 


ay's æra muſt help us; which, fr- 


- om great probabilities, we may pl- 
ace at 1607, or there-abouts: in 


that year, the rage of maſques was 
predominant; and upon these foo- 
leries, is the making ſir Andrew 
* delight” in them (1. 18.) a wipe 
undoubtedly ; and upon ſome dir- 
ector, or patronizer, who. was: of 
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years to have more wisdom, are the 
words in queſtion another wipe, in 
this editor's judgment : Sir Toby's 
picture & curtain (l'. 30 and 31.) 
are probably a piece of temporary 
humour, but private: and the wo- 
rds at this notes beginning, ano- 
ther piece; but not private, and a 
note of time therewithal. 
14, 17. 

as there is no true cuckold but ca- 
lamity, fo beauty's a flower.) Apoth- 
egms in ſuch a mouth as this ſpea- 
ker's are of themſelves laughable, 
and the Poet has made them dou- 
| bly and trebly ſo : by giving him 
ſuch as have no relation whatever 
one to other, and yet putting them 
argument-wise; by corrupting one 
of them oddly, © cuckold” for ſchool, 
or elſe (which is the Oxford text) 
counſellor ; and by both these me- 
thods obſcuring their little pertin- 
ency to what is in hand, and ma- 
king ſhew as they had none: but 
this is not the caſe abſolutely ; his 
firſt murder'd apothegm ſquints at 
His turning away,” and his latter is 
a memento to his lady. Much of 
this gentleman's wit lyes in coin- 
ing ftrange names, and putting wo- 
rds out of joint, ſometimes oddly 
enough : ſpecimens of his manner 
in this page, are—"Qumapalus,” and 
Aexteriouſiy; and at p. 26. comes a 
much ſtranger knot of them, whi- 
ch there will be occasion to ſpeak 
to. . Of four little corrections in 


this page and the next, the third 
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only is new; the reſt are of mod- 
erns, as will be thought: In the 
page that follows these two, a ſm- 
all corruption at 19. was overlook'd 
by the firſt of them; and lein. 
a word of it's firſt line, is in two 
of their copies (the two laſt) mad- 
learning, and p casing but the fol 
lowing explanation of /ea:ing, tak- 
en from the*Revisal,' is proof en- 
ough of it's genuineneſs; - Olivia 
had been making a kind of apolo- 
gy for fools; and the fool in rec- 
ompenſe prays Mercury, who was 
the God of cheats, and conſequen- 
tly of liars, to beſtow upon her the 
gift of leaſing, or lying ; humor- 
ouſly intimating, that whoever un- 
dertook the defence of fools would 
have plentiful occafion for that ta- 
lent,” 
16, 26. 

Tic a gentleman.: ] After which, 
undivided from gentleman by any 
pointing, comes in elder editions 
the word heere or here, a full ſtop 
following; which having no mean- 
ing ſo, the paſſage has had correc- 
tion in later ones, by punctuation 


and otherwise: to the editor, the 


word appears a e are of ſome 
inter jectory particle that directed a 
drunken hiccuping ; follow'd, per - 


haps, by ſomething for which the 


Herring are blam'd. . Knows he 
how to become à ſcarlet gown, bath be 


a pair of freſh poſts at his door? is 


brought by the fifth modern out of 
a play of 1607. intitl d- Lingua, 
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in explanation of what comes from 


Malvolio at 22. of the next page; 


observing upon it, that these poſts 
were marks of the ſheriff's office, 
and were ſet up for the purpose of 
fixing on them proclamations and 
things of that ſort of which he had 
ere What conception 
moderns have had of a phrase of 
the ſame ſpeaker's which begins at 
the page's bottom, the editor kn- 


ows not ; but having none himſ- 


elf, he has look'd on ( in) as an er- 
ror, and ſubſtituted for it what all 
will comprehend at firſt fight. . 
A term of p. 18. (1. 18.) is greatly 
to be ſuſpected: it's ſenſe is, pl- 
ainly,—accountable; but the expla- 
nation, though right, gives ſmall 
inſight into that of the place at la- 
rge and to draw from it, as does 
the Revital. I am very apt to take 
to heart, and to make accompt of, 
the leaſt ſiniſter usage,” when the 
expreſſion is“ fo the leaſt, is a little 
hard of digeſtion; yet ſo it muſt 
be, if comptible is authentic. Vi- 
ola s rell me your mind (19, 16.) 
may ſtand — enough for—ſhall I 
have this favour from you? alJu- 
ding to what ſhe had juſt aſk'd; 
and her I am a meſſenger” follows 
ſuch queſtion aptly : but, to ſpeak 
the truth, the paſſage were beſt wi- 
thout those firſt words; which, a- 
mong other objections to them, 

cause the ſpeech to end metrically. 
20, 12. 


ſuch a one I was at this present:] 
Vol. II. 
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A pleasantry upon herſelf moſt un- 
doubtedly; and it's meaning,—wh- 
en you make your report of me, 
you may fay I was ſuch and ſuch 
when you ſaw me, but can't anſ- 
wer for what I may be at the time 
you are talking: the intimation is 
both genteeler in this way, and juſ- 
ter-worded, than by that alteration 
which is given in the Collection, 
For who talks of wearing a pict. 
ure?” yet that is the predicate, and 
to that the terms after ſhould be 
accommodated. > For his filling- 
up of I. 3. in the page opposite, the 
ſecond modern merits our comm- 
endation: but not for his perform- 
ance in 16, where he reads—you do? 
after his predeceſſor; nor for men- 
ding“ Cantons by Canto's in l. 19: 
he is follow'd in good and bad. . 
The amendments in 22. are both 
new, and their cause obvious: In 
the line that follows the firſt of th- 
em, the words are rang'd contrary 
to expectation; man is look'd for 
where © maſter ſtands now: the ſe- 
nſe is much the ſame either way ; 
but by this arrangement the ſpea- 
ker contrives to cheat' herſelf into 
an opinion that the declaration is 
leſs humiliating ; © were the man 

is—were like the man. The ſecond 
amendment ( county's) is proof that 
count ought not to have been al- 

ter d and made — duke, in ſo many 

places as it is by the moderns, and, 

among the reſt, in that place; verſe 

ſubſiſts not with=duke's: _ oth- 

3 


| 
| 
j 
N 
| 


er change of cousin to uncle in pl- 


aces where ſir Toby is ſpoke of, is 
alike uncritical; that, as well as 
count, is too frequent to have been 
printers corruptions ; and, if im- 
propricties, the writer muſt father 
them, as he may without much im 
pair of his character, for the mat- 
ters are triffling. 
23, 22. 

Sebaſtian of Meſſaline,] Nor is this 
over- ſerious which we are now co- 
me to: there is certainly no ſuch 
country as Mefſaline,” neither mat- 
ters it that there ſhould be; and 
though Metelin, (or Mitylene, rath- 


er) a known island, approach it 


nearly in ſound, yet is it not there- 
fore to be adopted as a certain cor- 
rection: the whole busineſs is fic- 
tion, names of perſons and all; And 
why may not one name of place be 
of like ſtamp ? tis repeated in 81. 
The modern who makes it Mete- 
lin (the Oxford editor) finds the 
grammar defective at 29. of this 
page, and has mended it, (v. V. 
R.) which many will think him 
right in: perhaps too, there has 
been another omiſſion the fourth 
line after ; what would make the 


ſentence more numerous, is ſub- 


mitted to judgment along with the 


ather word: the ſenſe of certain 
words intermediate is briefly this, 
with ſuch wonder in my eſteem; 
tis a peculiarity of the poet's, and 
his adjective a coinage. . With like 
hardineſs of phrase, is Bad /oft. her 


tongue, in a ſpeech of the next fc- 
ene, (25, 1 1 7 — for — caus'd her 
to lose the uſe of it: This by the 
editor lately mention'd, is made 
did let ber tongue, in the ſenſe of 
did hinder it; and, in his licence 
of altering, the ſcene is turn d up 
and down fo that tis no longer Sh- 
akeſpeare's but his: the eighth line 
of this ſpeech is made it's firſt in 
his copy ; and what Viola puts to. 
herſelf in way of queſtion is deem'd 
by him repetition, and not a mat- 
ter collected from the words of O- 
livia's meſſage; this is his contri- 
vance to make it ſo, —* She returns 
this ring to you, fir; for being your 
Lord's the'l} none of it. You might” 
&c. but tis what the meſſage con- 
cludes with (* your lord s taking of 
this.) that gives occasion to Vio- 
la's © None of my lord s ring? and 
her bringing it in where ſhe does, 
is highly natural: the ſtrangeneſs. 
invites to ſecond revolving ; and 
the conſequence of revolving is con 
viction of what her next line exp- 
reſſes, before which ſhould be a 
pretty long pause: It ſhould be ob- 
serv'd of this editor's ſuppliment, 
that it fixes upon. his Author this 
poverty, none of it, none of him, and 
again none of it, within very ſmall 
compaſs. In one of his emendati- 
ons,.and one only, (that in 1. 23.) 
he is certainly right; and in one 
before it, (at 2.) the editor thinks. 
he is ſo himſelf. 
20, 30. 


TWwel/th-night, 


1 did tmpeticos thy gratility, | mea- 
nw ſays the Oxford edition, - im- 

cket thy gratuity: and this wit 
of the Clown's in his present ſp- 
eech, together with what fir An- 
drew reports in the ſpeech before 
it, is calculated for the meridian of 
that knight's noddle ; which fool- 
ery that has meaning was not, as 
his anſwer witnefſes. The expreſ- 
ſion "excellent breaſt” (I. 23.) imp- 
lies — power of voice; and appears, 
from many examples, to have been 
a phrase of that time in praise of 
ſingers. All the page's corrections 
are found in moderns ; the laſt in 
only the third and fourth, though 
of equal certainty with those that 
preceed it : © for thy leman is to 
ſpend on thy leman, (i, e. miſtreſs) 
as faith the alterer rightly. The 
Clown's Song ſhould be a new 
composition, and not borrow'd as 
are the ſcraps that 'come after it ; 
but excepting that it breaths bett- 
er {ſenſe than those old ballads, it 
has all the caſt of them, and is 
doubtleſs an imitation : it's laſt li- 
ne but one would have no difficul- 
ty with one a little us'd to their li- 
cences, but with others it may ; 
what we are to conceive by it, is 
this, — then give me a kiſs, ſweet, 
give me twenty kiſſes, for youth 
a fluff will not endure.” . In exp- 
laining a queſtion put by fir Toby 
at the top of p. 28, the fifth mod- 
ern fetches out of a play of Ben 
Jonſon's (his fourth in order of 
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time, and an early one conſequen- 
tly) what is more likely to be ori- 
gin of the expreſſion © three fouls,” 
than the note-writer's *peripatetic 
philoſophy,” or his other refinem- 
ents with which he compliments 
Shakeſpeare: the quoted words are 
as follows, — What, will I turne ſh- 
arke upon my friends ? or my friends 


Friends? I ſcorne it with my three 


ules.—and are found in the mouth 
of that odd character, captain Tuc- 
ca, towards the end of the Poetaſ- 
ter: The play is call'd by it's au- 
thor A Comicall Satyre, and is le- 
vell'd chiefly at Dekker, but Sha- 
keſpeare is not forgot in it; and if 
he in return for it diverted his au- 
dience by calling to their remem- 
brance a piece of his friend's ped- 
antry, the candid will not cond- 
emn him. Haling fouls out of bodies, 
we have had before from his Ben- 
edick in n. a. a. 1. and if that 
note be turn'd-to upon a paſlage in 
"I. H. 4.” where Falſtaff wiſhes 
himſelf a © weaver,” it will be ſeen 
why the body of one of that call- 
ing is made the vehicle of this pl- 
ace's three ſouls.9+Why is I am dog 
at a catch,” and” I am true knight 
a ſmall while before it, made a dog, 
and a true, in modern editions? the 
genuine reading breaths fir Andr- 
ew, and ſhould not have been fal- 
fify'd. The cateb he is made to 
call for, is deny'd us; as has been 
the caſe with, ſome ſongs in other 
plays : that line of it which comes 
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from the Clown. is put by him in- 
terrogatively, What, mean you 
Hold thy peace, thou knave kng- 
It? Ha full ſtop at 4night has been 
it's pointing /till now. Sir Toby's 
"Three merry men, and two, ſcraps 
after it, are fragments of ancient 
ballads, and roar'd out by him, with 
full power of voice: those of the 
page after are deliver'd in ſofter 
key, and are fragment too ſome of 
them, and ſome made to resemble 
it: of the latter ſort, are two lines 
of the Clown's; his ſecond being 
a waggiſh remark in tune upon a 
great ſtumble of fir Toby 's which 
brings him almoſt upon his nose. 
The ſecond ſpeech in p. 30. (in 
which was a ſmall pea” hy fill'd 
up by the moderns) is very highly 
in character; as is the zeal againſt 
puritans, (a mark of the piece's 
age) which at 16. of that page br- 
eaks out from the ſame ſpeaker; 
but at 11. of the page after, words 
are put in his mouth that are ſome- 
thing too good for him, but the 
temptation was ſtrong. 


A ich 32, C. bil 1 
. Now, good Cesario, &c.] This 
addreſſing Cesario as twere for lea- 
ve, conveys to us an idea of what 


had been their diſcourſe before en- 


defended ; as it is again by the 
Duke in the present ſpeech. The 
Song he 1s 25 

is undoubtedly ancient; but is not 
met with, as ſome are of ſir Toby's 


desirous of hearing 
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in the late pages: That character 
of it which the Duke is made to 
give in his present ſpeech, and a- 
gain at 33, 20, ſhews a thorough 
acquaintance with these pretty ſim 
plicities, and a deep reliſh of them 
by the writer: what he has here 
ſelected for. this ſcene, opens with 
a printer's corruption which was 
visible to the firſt modern; and at 
it's end. was a ſecond, whose mode 
of amendment in those after him 
is by leaving out ad, which ſhews 
their little inſight. Two propos'd 
emendations belonging to these p- 
ages deserve a little conſidering: 
that at 33, 10. carries ſtrong marks 
of genuineneſs; won is coupl'd of- 
ten with "/o/t in these writings, 
and ſeems wanted to ſort with 
"giddy and © longing,” as i does 
with the other two. In defending 
ſome of their paſſages and ſome o- 
thers in 34 and 35, from the cor- 
ruptions of one editor, there are 
given in the Revisal and Canons 
explanations of great juſtneſs whi- 
ch may have their uſe with ſome 
readers: That moſt certain amend- 
ment in 35. appear'd firſt in the 
Oxford cop. ä 

37. 26. * 

The. lady of the Strachy marry d 
the yeoman.of the wardrobe.) A great 
ſtumbling- block, and like to con- 
tinue ſo; for what the editor has 
to propose, is almoſt too hardy to 
_— it will meet with ſuch an 
aſſent as ſhall preclude future gueſ- 
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ſes. Firſt then, it appears to him 
that Strachy is not the only cor- 
ruption, for the multitude of defi- 
nite articles, and other causes, cr- 
eate ſuſpicion that there 1s error in 
them too: Strachy ſhould be the 
name of fome place; the © example” 
Malvolio wants, is of a lady hav- 
ing ſov'reignty ſome where who had 
marry 'd beneath herſelf : Theſſaly 
(a neighbours country to his) has a 
city—Trachyna, in Engliſh—=Trach- 
yne; and, to be brief, the editor 
would read if he might -“ zhe lady 
of Trachyne marry'd the yeoman of 
her wardrabe:” the gueſſes that ha- 
ve been made are not ſuch as inti- 
tle them: to be reported. Several 
little obſcurities follow in this ſc- 
ene, which the editor is almoſt un- 
willing to ſpeak to. But, firſt, ne- 
bow” (38, 1,) is — a ſtone, ſimply : 
"after a demure travel of regard (l. 
8.) means—after paſſing my eye o- 
ver them demurely : and what Fa- 
bian fays at 18, the fifth modern 
interprets — Tho' it is the greateſt 
pain to us to keep filence. The firſt 
correction in 40. is of the fourth 
modern's making, and is faund in 
his ſucceſſor; the verb that follows 
is proof of it; and both that and 
it's ſubſtantive have their explana- 
tion elſewhere, and likewise 'form- 
al” in 6. The fourth modern has 
thought a negative wanted in the 
ſpeech at 1. 12; (v. JV. R.“) but 
this queſt that Malvolio is upon zs 


rank as a fox, and to be follow'd. 
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without a cry(without op'ning) by 
any dog but a“ Soter, and, ſo ta- 
ken, a negative leſſens the ſpeech's 
wit. */uffers under probation "(line 
18.) is — fails in the trial; and at 
23, the reading ought to have been 
— Ay, and if you bad; for you is 
emphatical, and and” (not an) the 
word of ancient editions. The gr- 
oſs corruption below it was heal'd 
by the firſt modern out of p. 54, 
where the words are repeated: But 
this ſervice of his 1s overbalanc'd 
by a corruption introduc'd by him- 
ſelf at 41, 13. that runs through. 
all his ſucceeders, reading—"fortu- 
nate and happy; and, thus alter'd, 
the words are made by him and: 
two ſucceſſors epithets to day-/ight 
and champran, their letter ending at 
"thee: the other two moderns do- 
indeed continue the letter to the. 
end of © unhappy, but write and 
point it in this faſhion, — She that 
would alter fervices with thee, the 


fortunate and happy ; by. which junc 


tion the epithets” application in th- 
em will be to Malvolio: and all 
these blunders rose out of the firſt 
printer's negligence; who gives 
no part of the letter in Italicks ex- 
cept the ſeven firſt words of it, and 
has no point whatever after unbap- 


ue The fortunate-unhappy is O- 
livia's ſubſcription, implying- for- 
tunate in her posseſſions, but un- 
happy in love; and is of excellent. 
quaintneſs, ſuited to the wow 85 


e by): 


which (to touch of that by t 
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has ſuch pointing from moderns, 
that their moſt favourer can never 
May 'twas:conceiv'd by them. 


43. 5.5 

Enter Viola, ana Clown, meeting. 
Viola's queſtion and ſalute, the firſt 
of which means D/ thou get thy 
livelihood 3 the tabor? ſhew that 
ſhe meets him playing on't : the 
queſtion, he, who by profeſſion is 
a © corrupter of words, chooses to 
miſconceive; which gives birth to 
another queſtion, and that to an an- 
ſwer that is defective: and yet muſt 
have ſtood before I, in the ſecond 
ſentence ; -nor will the reasoning 
be natural,'till those words are re- 
re circumſtance of ma- 

ing Creſſid a *4eggar ” (44, 29. 
ſhould have been had from Chau- 
cer; who, in his Tefament of Cre- 
ſeyde, makes Saturn, at the inſt- 
ance of Cupid, conclude a ſent- 


ence pronounc'd on her in these 


words, — great penurye, Thou fuffre 
ſhalt, and as a beggar dye. This wit 
of the Clown's, we ſhould conceive 
to have precur'd him his" Cręſida 
at the end of Viala'sbeg'd.” . The 
ſingle error of printers at 45, 9. 
was—their converting a comma in- 
to an (:) the present copy reſtores 
it; and (with it) a ſenſe ſufficient- 
ly clear, under this reſtriction, that 
"faint" is — taint it in men's opin- 
ion, call their wit into queſtion. 
45, 11. 

Sir. T. Save you, gentleman.) A 

ſpecch given to fir Andrew by the 


Troel/th-night. 


three latter moderns, in return for 
two which they take from him, 
(those at 13 & 15.) giving them to 
his companion : his making a Fr- 
ench ſalute, and comprehending a 
vulgar anſwer to't, is by the alterer 


* 


ronounc*'d © erous, and out 
— all — — what paſſes 
within very few lines might have 
_— _ ” that they are words 
night got "ready,” (v. 46, 

2.) inſtructed by his Gb, — 
at 60, 2. it had further been learnt 
by him, had he been ſo diſpos d, 
that far Toby's form of ſaluting is 
in the words which he takes from 
him: nor are these all the reasons 
that make againſt these exchanges. 
2 An addition, otherwise neceſſa- 
ry, at the head of Olivia's ſpeech 
(46, 4.) makes of it, what it ought 
to be, metre: read therefore, and 
divide, in this faſhion; — Maria, 
let the garden door be fhut,| And leave 
me to my bearing. ¶ Exeunt Sir T. 
Sir A. and Motif Grove me your 
hand, fir. — The addition at 25. of 
that page, and one a long way be- 
fore it, but not ſpoken of, (at 32, 
18.) came from this editor: the 
page's other corrections, and that 
of the page following, are from 
moderns; but, which is ſtrange, the 
ſecond of the three is in only the 
laſt modern; did, in that correc- 
tion, means—wrought..-> The wo- 
rds of Viola's anſwer at 47, 18. 
have no falt (as they term it) with- 
out ſupposing allusion in them to 


© 
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a play of 160 5, or thereabouts, ti- 
tl'd—" We/tward- hae; a good play, 
father of two others, titl'd—"Ea/- 
ward-hoe,” and" Northward-hoe,” the 
firſt of which was in print in that 
year, and fpeaks of Weſtward-hoe : 
here then is a note of time for f. 
n; and ſome others that would not 
diſagree with it, might be drawn 
out of 49, 16. & 50, 32. were they 
ſcarch'd into. V The expreſſion is 
both bad and deficient in a line of 
p- 48, (L 5.) where clause mutt be 
—article, and "thy renne thy rea- 
sons for not wooing ; the clause be- 
ing this,—that, because I woo, th- 
erefore you need not,—expreſ['d in 
the hne following. 
49, 29. | 
if thou thou'ſt him ſome thrice,] 
All that he | Lord Brook] did was 
M4 thy Inſtigation, thou Viper; for I 
ou thee, thou Traytor /—are words 
of the attorney - general, Coke, at 
the trial of our great Raleigh in 
1603, as quoted by the third mo- 
dern: that they are alluded-to here, 
is paſt queſtion ; and on examin- 
ing further the very extraordinary 
harangue out of which they are ta- 
ken, we find in it the ſource of all 
the directions that are given here 
to fir Andrew for the penning of 
his challenge: But the Poet's bold- 
neſs was great, or his regard great 
for the character who is ſo treated, 
if he ventur d at producing this ſp- 
eech as it now ſtands: tis more pro 
dable, that tvras abridg'd at i ven- 
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tian, to which ſucceeded © About 
it, (50, 2.)in it's ſtage exhibition; 
at leaſt at firſt, and 'till things had 
taken a turn (as they did ſhortly) 
that made adventuring ſafe. The 
reading of the page's laſt line is in 
all moderns vitiated ; by improper 
pointing in ſome, and by that and 
an addition in others. the in 
the page following (I. 4.) muſt be 
thy; and fo is in the fourth mo- 
dern; "cubrculo” is Italian, it's ſenſe 
—a chamber: Upon that correction 
in 20. which came from his pred- 
eceſlor, tis observ'd by him — that 
the ren is the ſmalleſt of Eng- 
liſh birds, and a great layer ; her 
ninth young one therefore, as be- 
ing the laſt of ſo large a brood, is- 
ſuppos'd humorouſly to be leſs th- 
an the reſt: The cause of making. 
Maria this wren, is probably what 
the fifth modern ſays of it, — that 
the women's parts being acted by 
boys, low of ſtature ſometimes, th- 
ere was occaſion to obviate the im- 
propriety by ſuch kind of oblique 
apologies.” The amendment in 
51. by addition is found in all these 
three moderns: Before it, are ſome 
lines of Antonio's (lines 14 & 1 5.) 
that are moſt defectively worded, 
and to be ſupply' d in this manner; 
Nor was love to ſee your all. the 
cause, (though ſo much was that lo- 
ve's quantity, as. might &c. 
„ 1. 

He ſays, 52 U Ms ] Admit his 

anſwer be - that he'll come, is the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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ſpeaker's ſenſe in these words, who 
is ruminating on what ſhe'll do in 
that caſe: She is reply'd-to by Ma- 
ria in words that moderns make 
2 following the old editions; 
but which, properly broken, ſhew 
themſelves verſe: prose commen- 
ces not till I. 22, at which begins 
a dialogue proper for it. At that 
ſpeech's conclusion, the Mſ. was 
probably defective; and the ſen- 
tence not being grammar in that 
ſtate, it's (it) was made is by the 
firſt printer, who is follow'd by 
moderns: the present mode of a- 
mending ſeem'd right to the edit- 
or, and he truſts will do ſo to oth- 
ers. It does not appear that 1. 30. 
is advantag'd by reading, as do the 
four latter moderns, that faveet for 
the ſweet ; nor is privacy an im- 
provement at 55, 28, which is the 
reading of all of them: in that pa- 
ge, the ꝓhrase us'd by Malvolio at 
1.7. ought certainly to be the ſame 
we had in p. 41, being a phrase re 
peated, and the apter one of the 
two; it has been judg'd otherwise, 
and the firſt phrase is corrected by 
the ſecond. > Their doings in 58 
& 59. are of another complexion: 
© out” elcap'd the two firſt ; /ay'd 


out is—expos d: unchary is in the 


Gloſſary. et 
o, 18. 


He is bnight ; &c.] The*unhack'd 
rapier that follows these words, 
was lay d on moſt unmercifully a- 


hout the time of this play; and for 


making ſomething too free with 
this profusion of carpet knight- 
hoods, divers poets and players are 
ſaid to have been lay'd by the hee- 
Is, and, among the reſt, Ben Jon- 
ſon. A moſt ſmall matter ſerv'd at 
that time of day for the exercise of 
even greater ſeverities, ſo that 'tis 
wonder the expreſſions of this paſ- 
ſage drew on none upon Shakeſp- 
eare: Midleton the poet, for a well- 
intention'd play of his writing, ca- 
lid A Game at Cheſs,” but which 
gave offence to the Spaniard, got 
himſelf into prison ; where he lay 
ſome time, (ſays a Mſ. that has 
been ſeen by the editor) but was at 
laſt diſcharg'd upon presenting the 
petition that follows; A harmleſs 
game, coin d only for delight, | Was 
play d bet ꝛuixt the black houſe and the 


white : | The white houſe wan ; yet 


till the black doth brag|*She had the 


power to put me in the bag:\| Use but 
your royal hand, 'twill ſet me free; 
Tis but removing of a man, that's = 
me. (Mſ. * They)"An exit of Viola 
and Fabian at the-end of 1. 23. in 
the page opposite, is directed in all 
editions ; but this appears to be 
wrong from fir Toby's pointing to 
them at 62, 1: indeed, the action 
is hurt by it; the effect is loſt of 
the geſtures and looks of both par- 
ties under their ſeperation. One on- 
ly of the corrections in these pa- 
ges came from this editor, that at 
61, 5: In 63, metre is reſtor'd to 


two ſpeeches by the inſertion of 
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Back; and the laſt words of 64. 


belong d evidently to the Officer 


who made the arreſt.” 
| 66, 16. 

fooliſh Greek,] Corinth, and Cor- 
intbian, were names for a bawdy- 
houſe, and a frequenter of it, as we 
have ſeen in ſome other plays; and 
"Greek" is here apply d to the Cl- 
own as ſuch a houſe's retainer, the 
ſpeaker deeming him ſuch from his 
errand and talk of "/ady:” That Cl- 


own's reflection about the Word, 


1. 12, rises out of Sebaſtian's term 
vent; a mercantile term, and in 
uſe with citizens : and his other 
reflection, upon taking Sebaſtian's 
money, has no further meaning 
than is aſiign'd to it by the Revical, 
that ſuch wire givers" purchaſe a 
good report at a very extravagant 
price:“ His giver's ſpeeches are 
printed elſewhere as prose: break- 
ing ſhews they are not ſo; and a 
proper as well as triffling addition, 


does the ſame by a fourth ſpeech. 


The term us'd by Olivia at line 
23. of the page following, is well 
known in the law, and apply'd by 
her metaphorically to his treatme- 
nt whom ſhe is ſpeaking to: her 
* botch'd,” in 26, is a metaphor li- 
kewise; implying—"made ſatiſfac- 
tion for,” patch'd up. | 
68. 83. 

Bonos dies, fir Toby : &c.] A ſp- 
eech admirably ſuited to the cha- 
racer that is here taken up, whose 
name was had out of Chaucer: the 

Vol. II. 7 
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diſtinctions, the Latin, the affecta- 
tion of quoting, are branches of the 
aſſum'd one; the interweav'd fol- 
lies marking the ſpeaker's own : 
Nor are his others leſs apposite; 
and ſo diſtinguiſh'd as well in dic- 
tion as thought from what is giv- 
en him as Clown in ſome parts of 
the ſcene, as to want no directions, 
other than they receive in this co- 
py by ſuch marks as are proper. to- 
it. His "diſemble” in the ſpeech be- 
fore this, is us'd actively for — diſ- 
guise, on purpose to introduce the 
reflection following: And as care- 


ful (I. 17.) has no relation whatev- 


er to a word with which it ought 
to have ſome, namely —* za/l,” that 
correction of it which is now in 
the text, and is taken from the fo- 
urth modern but. which the fifth 
claims, bids fair to be right. The 
expreſſion ib in all waters, is all- 
uded- to in what ĩs given the Clown 
at 7%! 7; his meaning— that he co- 
uld put on all characters, and not 
one which the fifth modern finds 


for him. His Sf, at. 31. of that 


page ſhould be corrected — Side; 


for a præposition is wanted, not an 


adverb : —And further, that direc-- 
tion for:/inging at the top of p. 72. 


ſhould be qualify'd ſomething; 'tis- 


of the moderns' putting in, the old 
editions have none of it: a delive- 
ry between reciting and. ſinging. 
but-approaching, neareſt. the form- 
er, with ſuch action as is recom- 
mended for another Clown's wo 


I. 


* „ 
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rds in a note upon a. y. I. i. at 58, 
13, would ſet off those of the pre- 
sent Clown much beyond musick, 
and make his exit more pleasing: 
the ſpeech's numbers are exquisite. 
If what ends 21. in the ſame page 
be a true reading, the ſenſe it muſt 
be accepted in is—credible avouch, 
"there I found this avouch'd of him 
credibly,” as the third modern puts 
it: tis conſtrain'd, undoubtedly ; 
but pleases better than his recom- 
mended word - credent, or his ſuc- 
ceſſor s current; and to ſay, it me- 
ans account, information, as the 
fifth modern does, is making any 
thing of any thing. 
74, 12. 

6 that, conclusions to be as kiſſes, 
The ſenſe of which is - ſo that to 
make conclusions follow as thick 
as kifſes do often: for this ſpeaker 
had juſt made a conclusion, and 
that properly, from ſomething he 
had l ; and now affects to 
draw it a ſecond time from prem- 
isings that have nothing to do with 
it, and thrown in only for laugh- 
ing; and these laughable premises 
he fetches from a grammatical dog- 
ma, that two negatives make an af- 
firmative. The allusion in 77. (I. 
17.) is to a ſtory in Heliodorus's 
Atbiopics; the thief's name was 
—Thyamis : The firſt only of that 
. page's amendments is borrow'd fr- 
om moderns; tis from the two laſt. 
> The entry of Sebaſtian in 80. is 
ſuch another eclarciſſement as that 


in the. of e; and the aſtoniſhme- 
nt ſimilar that is impreſſ'd on the 
attending ſpe&ators in either play: 


'The terms us'd ” Orſino in exp- 


reſſing his part of it want a little 
ee perſpective in 29. is 
reflection; this laſt enterer (ſays he) 
is ſurely a reflection of the other, 
an appearance of nature's forming 
that ſeems a body and is none. The 
correction a while before it is from 
he four latter moderns; that wh- 
ich metre makes neceſſary in page 
82, is in only the third and fifth. 
We may not commend the exp- 
reſſion at the head of page 83, but 
have no right to alter it; the fren- 
zy is call'd "extraFing,” in that it 
drew from her judgment and oth- 
er proper regards: The Clown's 
vox, at 15. of that page, is a word 
in character ; he had enter'd upon 
his reading in a very extravagant 
manner, and tells his lady who ch- 
ecks him for't, that voice and tone 
muſt be granted him if ſhe'd have it 
read right. The manner in which 
Olivia is made to take cognisance 
of her miſtaken Cesario at 15. of 
the next page, is both proper and 
delicate ; intimating, that ſhe wo- 
uld have more than a fiſter's love 


for her from remembrance of what 


had paſſ d: yet is this beauty ſunk 
in the Oxford copy, by a proceed- 
ing as violent as improper ; for in 
that the Duke's ſpeech is length- 
en'd with words of this ſpeech, - 


Your maſter's miſtreſs, and his fiſter 
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ſbe, — and then goes on to Malvo- 
lio. The pages which this note has 
gone over have ſome objectible rea- 


dings, which are provided for in 


their place, 
86, 22. 

Ch. When that &c. ] Either this 
ſong was one then in vogue, which 
he who perſonated the Clown (M'. 
Kemp,, perhaps) might be famous 
for ſinging ; or elſe, the composi- 
tion of him the ſaid Clown, and fo 
lug'd into the play, without rime 
or reason; or if indeed Shakeſp- 
eare's writing, — of which it has 
ſmall appearance,—a thing idly dr- 
op'd from him upon ſome other 
occasion, and recommended by. the 
air it was ſet to: for to the play it 
has no relation ; nor is it ſuitable 
to the perſon 'tis given to, who is 
a wag, and no fool, and therefore 
cannot with: any propriety. be made 
the retailer of ſo much nonſenſe as 
is contain'd in this ſong. Whoſo 
wiſhes to ſtrike a few ſparks of rea- 
son from it, muſt lay aſide the gr- 
ammarian and turn decypherer ; as 
thus: The purſuits of th 
er, and his diſappointments in ſome 
of them, in four ſtages of life, are 
ſeverally deſcrib'd in as many ſtan- 


za's: in the firſt, his Infancy ; the 
follies of which were conſider'd as 


follies and not regarded, — 4 fooliſh 


' thing was but a toy: his Youth in- 


clin'd him ſomething to knavery, 
and to be a little light - finger'd ; 
but in this he had but ſorry ſuc- 


is ſpeak- 


ceſs, for—"gain/? knaves and thieves 
men ſhut their gate nor had he 
much better luck in his confirm'd 
Manhood ; when, thinking to rule 
the wife he then took by big-talk- 
ing and 'ſwaggering,” he throve ill 
in his project, and found himſelf 
miſtaken in that too: the fourth 
and laſt ſtage of him, Age, (wick- 
edly expreſſ d by — © when I came 
unto my beds,”) drove him to be com: 
panion with 70%- pots, and endea- 
vour to drown his cares in good li- 
quor. The concluding ſtanza is 
made to epilogize, is intelligible, 
and ſomething in character, for it's 
connection with those that preceed 
it is a meer badinage: But what 
connection there is, or what prop- 
riety, in the burden of the ſtanza's 
afore-ſaid, it will be hard to diſco- 
ver; unleſs we ſhall be pleas'd to 
admit, that the ſorrows of life, and 
the troubles which attend it thr- 
oughout, are alluded-to in the wo- 
rds of that burden.. | 
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elt is -obſervable,” ſays the ſec- 
ond modern, (I know not from 
what cauſe) that the Style of this 
Comedy is leſs figurative, and more 
natural and unaffected, than the gr- 
eater Part of this Author's, though 


ſuppos d to be one of the firſt he 


wrote: — Why, that is the cause: 
and this ſimpleneſs, or (more pro- 
perly) tameneſs, is the character of 
all his firſt plays, more or leſs; as 
would appear, on tracing-out their 
ſucceſſion, a thing that may be at- 
tempted: within no long time, he 
knew his audiences better; and ha- 
ving felt their pulſe, and his own 
powers, he fell into a dition more 
animated, and numbers of more va 


riety: As those other pieces came 


on, it is probable that this way 
lay' d by; and, with it, one it's co- 
temporary and in many reſpects it's 
brother, the c. e; for a leading 
circumſtance of that play, and one 
of the present, are pick'd out by 
him as materials for the play that 
was laſt commented, which foll- 
ow'd these we are ſpeaking of at 
the diſtance of ſome ten or twelve 
years at leaſt. 
J. 8. ® 


Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs 
zdleneſs]— is the reading of all edi- 
tions: But ſurely action, not idle- 
neſs,” is life's wearer- out in any ſtage 
of it, and of youth more particu- 
larly : nor is wearing-out youth, 
bringing it to a conclusion, any p- 
art of the ſentiment, but overpaſſ- 
ing it (ſimply) in this or that man- 
ner; and from ſome internal con- 
viction that this was the ſentim- 
ent, the præposition that is now in 
the text crept in unperceiv'd, wh- 
ere, if judges ſhall please, it may 
ſtand ſtill: © fapeleſs idleneſs” is an 
idleneſs that unſhapes, videlicet the 
manners, making them rude and 1a- 
vage. line 4. in the next page is 
follow'd by 1. 14. in two moderns, 
(the ſecond and fourth) and the in- 
termediate one ſunk; read it with 
this omiſſion, and note the place's 
connection: It has in it one pro- 
verbial expreſſion, now antiquated, 
which, in explaining a French pro 
verb—bailler foin en corne, Cotgrave 
makes equivalent to —* ſell one a 
bargain,” make a fool of a perſon, 
it's ſenſe in J. I. J. at 30, 20: but 
to make give one the boots anſwer 
bailler foin en corne, it's exposition 


1 
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ſhould be make a madman of him; 
for the French proverb derives it- 
ſelf from faenum habet in cornu, and 
the application of that is well kn- 
own : Cotgrave is quoted by the 
third modern. «> The emendation 
in 7. (I. 1.) appears in him and his 
copyer, but not given as ſuch by 
either one or the other: the direc- 
tion too is there, but ill-plac'd, for 
it follows the queſtion ; and their 
pointing a ſpeech after, will not 
forward a right conception of it: 
This 19d” of Speed's is an evasion; 
and when he ſays in 1. 4. I ſaid, ſhe 
did nod, his meaning is—that his nod 
faid it: his other words in that ſp- 
eech demand abſolutely the words 
inſerted in 1; for, without them, 
no ſuch queſtion is aſk'd him. An- 
other two moderns . have fancy'd 
the paſſage was to be made out by 
making Speed ſay in 2.— She nod- 
ded, and ſaid, J; (i. e. ay.) but how 
this ſhould produce either the ob- 
servation of Prothens, or Speed's 
anſwer to it, is not ſeen by the e- 


ditor. The amendments that have 


preceded, are borrow'd ; and for the 
expreſſion ac d mutton,” (6, 19.) 
ſee the Glffſary in—Mutton. 


II, 19. | 
Indeed, I bid the baſe for Prothòus.] 
What this“ aſe” is may be ſeen in 
the Gloſſary, and to bid the baſe is— 
to ſet up a match at it; ſo that, by 
diſtorting her miſtreſs's expreſſion, 


the ſpeaker is made to anſwer—In- 


deed, I am now ſetting up a match 


for Protheus's catching you, or you 
him; intending by it - the letter 
which ſhe had brought from him: 
A laugh or ſome other pertneſs on 
her ſide, procures her a flap or box 
on the ear at 1. 9. when this letter 
is ſnatch'd from her; the word that 
fills up that line is of the fourth mo 
dern's adding. > The enterer with 
Antonio in ſcene the third is call'd 
Panthion in moderns, their fourth 
folio help'd them to't; the two elder 
have both Panthino and Panthion, 
the latter doubtleſs an error, it's 
termination declaring it. In what 
is given that ſpeaker at 13, 14. cu- 
ſtoms of the Poet's own time, and 
own country chiefly, are hinted at 
by him; and an oblique encomium 


is pay'd juſtly to ſome of our beſt 


families for bringing-up their ſons 


to the ſea, and ſending them on di- 
ſeoveries with our Drakes, Raleighs, 
Forbiſhers, and the reſt. The ſend- 
ing Valentine to Milan by ſea, and 
his friend after him, as we have 
feen in one page and are to ſee in 
another, (5 and 23.) is a fad miſ- 
take: but the editor who observes 
on it, the third modern, might 
have ſpar d his excuſes upon ano- 
ther point; the emperor,” to whom 
Milan belong'd, is ſuppos'd by the 
converſers in this ſcene to be at 
this time keeping his court there, 
a thing likely and probable ; but 
when Protheus arrives there, he 


finds the emperor gone, and a Duke - 


at the head of it in quality of vice- 
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roy. A new inſertion in 14. (I. 19.) 
has good claim to admittance : the 
next line wants it as much as this; 
for ſenſe one, and the other for 
metre, and the ſtring of exclama- 


tions is lame without it. 


23, 10. 

like a wode — ] z. e. a mad 
woman, mad or frantick with grief 
for her ſon's leaving her; and this 
comment, which is that of the pl- 
ace's alterers the third & fifth mo- 
derns, gives us the ſenſe intended : 
But, notwithſtanding, the change 
may have been fallen · in with too 
raſhly, and to the paſſage's injury: 
*<oould” is the ſame as wold in ol 
ſpelling, and would- woman (hy- 
phen d) is woman of the wold, 
the ſpeaker's meaning who uses it 
— woman, wild as the wold ; (vide 
Wold.) and, ſo taken, all that alte- 
ration produces, is the ſame ſenſe 
worded rather leſs ſuitably. The 
ſpeech has more changes made in 
it by the Oxford editor for want of 
ent'ring into the humour; and o- 
thers may come behind, and make 
free with proportion, prodigious, and 
the imperial s (22, 17.) upon the 
ſame principle: The reduplication 
at line 12. of that page, appear d a 
negligence ſome where to him and 
three others: and in juſt the ſame 
light are those words view'd by the 
present editor, which at (24, 3.) fol 
low and the ſer vice in all other co- 
pies, namely and the tude; whose 


diſmiſſion from this will never be 


d filling. 


call'd a loſs by ſuch as conſider 
them. | 
27, 32. | 

Enter an Attendant.) An entry 
rightly put in by the third mod- 
ern, in which his ſucceſſors follow 
him: Thurio's ſpeaking the line 
after was a ſlovenlineſs of the play- 
ers to ſpare ſuch entry ; when an- 
ſwer is made by Silvia to the per- 
ſon the line is given to now, then 
(and not 'till then) is fir Thurio 


 ſpoke-to in words that call him a- 


way: a chasm found in those wo- 
rds, and one in words that preceed 
them, (27, 30.) are of the editor's 

o exit has been hitherto 
provided for Speed in any part of 
this ſcene; the little busineſs he 
has in it ended three pages higher, 
and ſome early occasion- ſhould be 
ſought for releaſing him: none has 
offer'd till now; ag a nod- 
from his maſter, or a beckon from 
the Attendant, ſends, him off very 
naturally. «> The filling- up word 
in 29, came from the fourth mod- 
ern : In 3o, the methods taken by 
him, and his other brethren, with 
three places that were defective, 
could not be follow'd rationally; a 
more natural cure is at present fo- 
und for them, as will appear by 
bare inſpection in two, a third may 
alk a few words: The gap in l. 23. 
is of the firſt printer's making, the 
ſecond. falls it up in his copy by an 
inſignificant (then) which two mo- 
derns retain ;; out of it the fourth 
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modern makes = eyne, the others — 
their objection to then, is that 
Protheus had not prais'd her*any 
farther than giving his opinion of 
her in three words when his friend 
alk'd it of him:“ if his ſpeeches be 
look'd into, we ſhall find a few 
more, and tokens of much praise ; 
and tis this ſupprefſ”'d praise that 
Protheus fears Bad debauch'd him; 
Is it, ſays he, the approof my heart 
gives her, or that of Valentine's 
tongue, that makes me talk thus ? 
and his very next line aſcribes per- 
fection to her: we may then infer 
ſafe enough, that the ſecond folio 
has given his Author's ſenſe, and 
fail'd only in the expreſſion; which 
this copy returns to him, as of his 
own manufacture, giving what is 
judg'd properer. 
31, 13. ' 
welcome to Milan. | Padua muſt 
have got into this line, and Verona 
into ſome others, (40, 3 & 76, 2.) 
through heedlefineſs of the poet 
himſelf, his printers could ſcarce 
have done it: the encounter of La- 
unce and Speed 1s plainly at Milan, 
for there Launce's maſter is; and it 
is the Duke of Milan, who, in 40, 
talks of a Milan lady; these two ne- 
gligences the ſecond modern adju- 
ſted, and others follow him: in 76, 
a Milanese gentleman is the perſ- 
on threaten d by Valentine; this 
the third modern ſaw, as well he 
might, and the Milan there is from 
him primarily: The amendments 
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are thrown together by reason of 
their relation, and recurrence ſho- 
uld be had to this note when the 
other two offer. Six ſpeeches in 
32. (the ſix firſt) are thrown to the 
page's bottom by the ſecond and 
fourth moderns. 


„8. 

F thou haſt FT For which, ſays 
the fifth modern, We muſt cert- 
ainly read - I have ind but this 
certainty of his the Revrsal does not 
accede to, and that on very good 
grounds, as his explanation will 
ſhew of the place at large, which 
is given in these words :—The ſenſe 
is, If thou haſt ſinned in ſuggeſt- 
ing this perjury to me, teach me, 


thy ſubject, whom thou art actua- 


ally tempting, to frame ſome ex- 
cuſe for it, that I may make the 
leſs reſiſtance to thy temptations,” 
The lover himſelf had not yet ac- 
tually finned, but is deliberating 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
venture on the fin in obedience to 
the command of love, or not.—The 
line's compound (which wants it's 
hyphen, through fault of the prin- 
ter) implies — ſweetly tempting; in 
a following page, (p. 52.) we have 
—fweet-complaining, and dire-lamen- 
ting, in both which (as in the pre- 
sent) the adjective has the force of 
an adverb: further down in this 
page, the epithet © u- confirming” 
is liable to ſome ſuſpicion, and the 
Oxford editor makes it confirmed, 
underſtanding by it - confirmed in 


i 
j 
f 

1 


ſoul, a ſenſe that ſuits the place 
better, as it heightens the ſpeak- 
er's guilt; read as it is at present, 
the word's force muſt be confirm- 
ing the ſoul of her whom the oaths 
are made to. The error in 22. was 
continu'd, down to the third mod- 
ern: His predeceſſor was healer of 
one that follows in p. 36: imme- 


diately upon which enſue ſpeeches 


of the miſtreſs and waiting-woman 
that touch upon certain faſhions 
and cuſtoms of our groſs anceſtors 
that merit well to be ſatiriz d; they 


ceit of it has not been ſeen into 
yet : The expreſſion is quibbling, 
as was proper, but the ſenſe ſeri- 


ous: - my maſter, ſays the ſpeaker, 
is a kind of knave: but that were 


no great matter, if he were but one 
knave; but he is uo, -a knave to 


his friend, and a knave to his miſ- 
treſs: and out of this intimation, 
this imply'd iſtreſs, rises the tho- 


ught that follows, about his being 
himſelf in love, and the conſequent 
pleasantries in the deſcription. of 
Bis miſtreſs, Out of this ſcene of 
Launce's, and one of Dromio's in 
the c. e, Heywood, whose thefts 
from Shakeſpeare are numberleſs, 
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has coin'd another of no bad hu- 
mour in the fourth act of his Lo- 
ve's Miſtreſs ;'' where he brings - in 
a Clown deſcribing his Amaryllis 
in a ſonnet of ſix ſtanza's, the laſt 
of which is as follows: Her ſides 
be long, ber belly lank, | And of ber 
legs what ſhould J ſay? | But that ſhe 
feels well in the flank ;| And both her 
feet themſelves diſ-ſplay. — All the 
Homers in Ajia, ſays a Swain who 
is bantering him, could never have 
come ſo near the busineſs. «> For ex- 
planation of Launce's prayer (page 
46.) when his paper is given, ſee 
a note in 1. H. 4. at 25, 16 : his 
"fock" in 47. (I. 7.) means ſtock- 
ing, a ſenſe it bears elſewhere; and 
the amendment by inſertion in that 
page, and the two of the page be- 
fore are from moderns, the punn- 
ing one being ſtarted firſt by the 
third. 
on. Sl 12455; 

But ſay, this weed. &.] This Caſt 
of Reaſoning (ſays the modern ſp- 
oken of laſt) very near reſembles 


That of Davus. in the Andria of 


Terence, Act. 2. SC. 2. Ridiculum 


Caput] Quasi neceſſe fit, fi buic noi 
dat, te illam uxorem ducere.” . The 


miracle- working lute of the poet 
Orpheus thquld have ſomething m- 
iraculous in it's. conſtruction; and 


it is for that cause only, that it is 
ſaid in 1. 30. to have been */?rung 


with poets ſine rs: the fifth modern 


takes occasion from this flight of 


the Author's, to make him a com- 
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pliment of diſcoveries that belong 
to himſelf. v. his note. integrity 
in 29. has it's proper ſenſe—hone- 
{ty, and nothing more; animi inte- 
gritatem, integritatem in amore. For 
inberit ( $2s 7.) conſult the Glofj- 
ary ; in which is reference to ano- 
ther example of this word's usage 
in the ſenſe it bears here. 
2, 29. 
we'll make you, fir, and rifle you. 
For ſo it ſhould be : the error cr- 
ept into the text, rose meerly from 
an impreſſion the elder folio's had 
made upon the present tranſcrib- 
er of them, ſome obſcurity in the 
type making him long doubtful a- 
bout their rt. Upon a following 
point he had no doubts, namely — 
that the ſcene was all metrical, th- 
ough moderns have not been pl- 
cas'd to conceive it ſo; nothing w- 
anted to make it ſuch, but the tr- 
ifles which it is now ſupply'd with 
in black letter. . Robin Hood's 
*friar” (53, 30.) makes no ſmall 
figure in a pretty good play, in two 
parts, intitl d Robert Earl H- 
untington's Downfal,” and Robert 
Earl of Huntington's Death,” ( the 
antiquary will know, that Hood” 
was this earl) he is call'd in it — 
friar Tucke : they are aſcrib'd to 
T. Heywood, but (as the editor 
thinks) not truly; are in black let- 
ter, and of 1601: What these Out- 
laws ſay of themſelves at 55, 3. is 
copy d from Hood's practice. «> 
The emendation in 54. was made 
Vol. II. 


19 
by the third modern, and (which 
is ſtrange) follow'd only by the fo- 
urth ; niece ally'd to a perſon” is 
too groſs to be Shakeſpeare's :; © 6 
eir, in the ſenſe of — heireſs, may 
well enough be ſo; and his awful” 
(I. 8.) is a very fit term in the m- 
outh it comes from, implying = 
men of whom he and his like ſtood 
in awe. Of five ſubſequent emen- 
dations, between this and the end 
of the third ſcene, the editor has 
claim to only the laſt, 
68; . 1 
T was ſent to deliver him,] The 
fact appears to be, afterwards, that 
he was /ent with another dog; ſo 
that it muſt needs be impoſſible, 
in the third modern's judgment, 
that Launce ſhould ſay what he 
does in the present place, and J 
went is inſiſted on as the true rea- 
ding; and this imposes upon both 
his ſucceders : But it happens un- 
fortunately, that Launce is found 
again in the very ſame ſtory, and 
in the very next page ; nay, and 
persiſts in it, and that he had r- 
ought back again” the dog he was 
bid to carry, 'till his maſter finds 
out that this dog was Crab. . 
remember, and the words that fol 
low=—* 709k leave,” do not admit of 
our retaining in 1. 30. the old read- 
ing Silvia; those expreſſions have 
reference to a more remov'd tranſ- 
action than the ſpeaker's coming 
from her, which was in manner 


juſt then; and are * to 
3 
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only that lady whom the fifth mo- 
dern ſubſtitutes in her room. Of 
three amendments by inſertion that 
follow in this ſcene, two are partly 
the editor's; (64, 21 and 65, 27.) a 
third between them is wholly ſo, 
and a tranſposition preceding that 
third that makes out metre : For 
ſome improprieties in it, cures are 
adminiſter'd in the © Readings, if 
ſuch moles muſt not ſtand. "my mi/- 
freſs” (67, 24.) is, by the Oxford 
editor, made — bis miſtreſs ; forget- 
ting that the ſpeaker had call'd 
Julia Ber mi/tre/s,” but a few lines 
before: What ſhe ſays about her 
bair's colour at 31. of that page, 
marks the play an Elizabeth one : 
and her meaning in the next at l. 
, may be—Ay, but her forehead's 
ulty in being too low; and mine's 
as faulty on the other hand in be- 
ing as much too high; but the ex- 
preſſion will 3 carry it. 
: „ 16. * 

Jul. Tis true, &c.] The making 
Thurio ſpeak this, was ſo palpable 
an error that the firſt modern hit 
it : But, nor in this ſcene, nor in 
the others that follow it, is diſco- 
very made by any modern that they 
are in all places metrical: yet divi- 
Sion has made them ſo, and that 
only ; except at 69, 23; 74, 2; & 
75, 28; the two latter amendments, 
and one of another kind in the laſt 
page, coming from moderns. In 
that page 75, the ſpeech with wh- 
ich Julia's part ends ought to have 


been divided; for it is by her wo- 
rds only, (I have my wiſh for ev- 
2 hae those of Protheus are 
made portion of verſe : conſider it 
therefore, in future, as conſiſting 
of two hemiſtichs. That procee- 
ding of Valentine's at 74, 15. wh- 
ich brings on this re-union of Pro 
theus with Julia, has an odd app- 
earance undoubtedly ; and can 1ſc- 
arce be made rational, but by con- 
ceiving it a tryal of his friend's de- 
clar'd penitence; ſomething in the 
action, a ſqueeze, a look, might 
make ſuch his intention known to 
Sylvia, and ſo to an audience: how- 
ever this be, it has the beſt effect 
poſſible upon the unwinding the 
play's under: plot; an effect too that 
comes on ſo immediately, that any 
other which his declaration is cal- 
culated to have produc'd is ſuper- 
feded and quaſh'd by it; and his 
whole ſubſequent nde to Pro 
theus, and Thurio, is a moſt ſtrong 
argument that the proceeding is 
right accounted for here. 
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NOTES 
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5, 6. 

Nine changes &c.] Had this li- 
ne's correction ſtood ſingle, it had 
not been worth ſtopping at; but 


having in it's train ſhortly after forth to the gard'ning ſenſe o 


ſome others that muſt be ſpoke to, 
it may juſt be ſaid of the present, 
that if ſimple conſtruction be bet- 
ter than the embarraſſ'd in a piece's 
entrance eſpecially, and this fimp- 
leneſs can be had by a change ab- 
ounding in precedents, then will 
perſons of judgment come into 
what's before them. As nothing 
can be made in 1. 19, and the paſſ- 
age connected with it, out of what 
editions had given us before the 
fourth modern, his no violent al- 
teration of that to © there,” and No 
to Some, is acceded to willingly ; 
but whereas in line 21. he makes 
truly — early, he has more regarded 
the metaphor's unity than the bu- 
Sineſs that introduc'd it: this bu- 
sineſs is the ſpeaker's ab/ence” fr- 
om home, his tarriance with Le- 
ontes, out of which he apprehends 
may rise miſchief; that ſome "/nea- 
ping winds” may nip the garden en- 
truſted to him, and give occasion 


to ſay—that he had put forth (put 


forth towards home) at too late an 
hour for his charge's proper ſecu- 
rity : thus, by not confining = 

it, 
(which was cause of the Oxford e- 
ditor's early) but accepting it as a- 
bove, and by admitting the new a- 
mendment of truly, which is of leſs 
departure, the busineſs and the th- 
ought go together ; and nothing is 
faulty in the expreſſion of them but 
the only phrase above-mention'd, 
in which is ſome ambiguity : It 
might be urg'd in behalf of */ard- 
ily,” was it neceſſary, that verſe is 
amended by it: which verſe cannot 
be made out in 1. 30, without the 
present tranſposal, unleſs we take 
the fourth modern's method and 
leave out /, which will never be 
thought advisable by ſuch as duly 
conſider it: What follows is wrong 
divided in all editions, and wrong 
pointed in moſt of them : a fuller 
ſtop is wanted at moves” than the 
moderns' comma, and by throwing 
were there” into the line after that 
line is unharmoniz'd ; the modern 
verſifier will fay it of their remo- 


val. | 
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6, 20. 

When at Bohemia &c.\©let” (often 
accepted, hinder) is beſt interpreted 
— flay, in l. 22: the modern who 
makes it — hinder, the fifth mod- 
ern, does moſt truly infer from it 
that him in the line before is a pr- 
inter's error for yo; the other 
him might be cause of it, which 
is predicated of Leontes : the ch- 
ange is found in the fourth mod- 
ern. giſte, which ſee in the Gloſ- 
ſary, is or geſt, or geſte, in all co- 
pies preceding; the latter, a ſpell- 
ing chosen to mark the ſound; and 
good deed,” the line after it, (a ge- 
nuine reading) is explain'd in the 
ſame place. The innocent liveli- 
neſs of Hermione is diminiſh'd not 
inconſiderably in the copies of ſome 
moderns, by having her Do, force 
me to keep you as a prisoner, not like 
a gueſt,” (7, 3 & 4.) pointed inter- 

' rogatively: At 29, of that page, the 
© zmposition,” titl'd man's by inhe- 
ritance, means—original fin, as has 
been ſaid by two moderns : were 
we clear d of that imposition, that 
fine upon human nature, (ſays the 

ſpeaker) we ſhould boldly have anſ- 
wer d heaven, Not guilty ;” but the 
words are put abſolutely. 


Grace to boot /] A popular excla- 
mation of old, in ſome parts, that 
may not have got into print, and 
ſo wants example; equivalent to— 
Grace befriend us! Grace be mer- 


ciful! in which ſenſe, it agrees per- 
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fectly with the context: and the 
phrase was perhaps a ſubſtitute for 
that other of great antiquity, which 
is ſpoken of in a note to R. 2; 
(12, 21.) and which ſee explain'd 
in Skinner, under the word Bor- 
row, in his“ Etym. Voc. Ant.” «> 
The expreſſions But, to the goal” 
(1. 26.) anſwer to these at present 
in uſe with us — But, to come to 
the point; and are highly proper 
in the mouth of one who had wan- 
der'd from it ſome four or five li- 
nes: her phrase immediately before 
it, Heat an acre,” has not been tr- 
ac'd any where; yet 1s it not there- 
fore falſe, and an object for alter- 
ers, implying clearly — o'er-run it. 
The easy amendment after it, (g, 
3-)is from the four latter moderns: 
and, in anſwering this ſpeech, the 
queen's firſt words have reference 
to her with, (8, 29.) ſignifying — 
that ſhe now ſaw ſhe had it. «> 
mort o the deer,” and ſome ſingle 
terms after it, have their explana- 
tion elſewhere; and we ſhall add 
to them here, this, from the Oxf- 
ord editor, of a particular which at 
10, 5. is made an emblem of falſe- 
neſs :—"A black dye being uſed in 
too great quantity doth not only 
make the cloth to rot upon which 
it is put, but the colour itſelf to 
fade and grow ruſty much the ſoo- 
ner.” What that editor means in 
changing welktn ” to welking, the 
fourth line after, cannot be comp- 
rehended; "your welkin eye” is your 
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blue eye. 


10, 11. 

Affection, thy intention ſtabs to the 
center : |] For which, without the 
ſmalleſt authority from any folio, 
or notice that 'tis a change, is fou- 
nd in every modern Inagination / 
thou deſi ſtab to th' center. — and, in 
the line following, a word crept by 
miſtake into the ſecond folio (vide 
"Readings”') runs through all copies 
after ; and as if, with these altera- 
tions, the whole of what begins 
with these words and ends with 
the ſpeech's end were very clear- 
neſs itſelf, it is overpaſſ'd without 
comment by all the dealers with 
Shakeſpeare: And reason good that 
it ſhould be; for, when corrupted 
as we have ſeen by it's editors, 
ſenſe is out of the queſtion : it's 
reſtor'd form presents us only a 
glimmering, and great intention is 
neceſſary to collect even that; but 
this it muſt be, or nothing. Aﬀec- 
tion, the thing apoſtrophiz d, is 
told in it, — that when full bent is 
given it, full ;ntentiveneſs, man of- 
ten receives a ſtab in his center, i. e. 
his heart ; meaning, that he is in 
that caſe ſubject to jealouſy : thou 
(this full-bent aſſection) mak' ſt poſ 
ſible, ſays the ſpeaker, things wh- 
ich others hold not ſo ; haſt fell- 
2 with dreams, with what's 
unreal, nay, even with nothing, art 
that nothing's co- agent in working 
out thy own torment : And having 


ſaid this, ſuddenly, (by a wonder- 
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ful but natural turn in ſo ſick a 
mind as this ſpeaker's) out of these 
reflections, which make the paſſion 
ridiculous and are of force to have 
cur'd it, matter is drawn by him 
to give his madneſs ſanction ; by 
ſaying— that ſince nothings were a 
foundation for it, ſomethings mig- 
ht be, and were; — Then, 'tis very 
credent, | Thou may ſt co-join with ſo- 
mething ; and thou dojt ;* ſubjoin- 
ing to this affertion—"And that to 
the infection of my brains, And har- 
d ning of my brows.” for this only 
ſhould follow it; the other line be- 
tween hooks being, in the editor's 


judgment, a firſt draft of the Po- 


et's, corrected by what comes aft- 
er, and meant by him for rejecti- 
on. If there can be any ſenſe fo- 
und, any fitneſs, in making Leon- 
tes ſpeaker of line 23, let it be re- 
ſtor'd to him ; but, 'till ſuch time, 
the fourth modern's aſſignment of 
it is intitl'd to our approof : He 
(indeed) is not content to be well, 
but proceeds to changes not juſti- 
fable; omitting one that ſeems ne- 
ceſſary, (expedient, certainly) that 
in 1. 22: and inſtead of perfecting 
metre by what is now inſerted in 
1. 27, the third modern is follow'd 
in reading—Are you not mov'd—by 
him and the modern after. does is 


made by all of them =o, (11, 3.) 


and the old reading kept. Who 
ſhall trace the expreſſion in J. 6. of 
that page? the anſwer gives us it's 
import, that Mamillius is bid to 
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and and deliver by it; nor is it 
wholly chimerical, to ſuppose that 
ſome robber in early time made this 
his expedient to keep clear of the 
law; we have heard of methods re- 
sembling it. 
12, 17. 

Physick for t, there is none; &c. | 
A part of this ſpeech's ſequel off- 
ended the Oxford editor's delicacy ; 
and ſtill more that of the modern 
after him, who gives it ſeveral hard 
epithets, and, among the reſt, ſen- 
ſeleſs, the only thing he is right 
in: it is ſo, under that punctuati- 
on which came down to him, whi- 
ch is this;—and tis powerful: think 
it. From eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 
be it concluded, | No barricado for a 
belly. Know't, | It will let in and out 
the enemy, | With bag and baggage :— 
and all this, which is found in co- 
pies before him, the Oxford editor 
throws to his page's bottom : the 
other retains five of it's words, (the 
five firſt) and their punctuation, and 
of the reſt clears his page quite ; 
fancying, the ſpeech may end in 
his manner (which ſee) and ſtill be 
verſe ; as well as the ſpeeches af- 
ter, one of which is help'd out in 
the fourth modern by that black- 
letter word which is here borrow'd 
from him. Pointed as this whole 
ſequel is in the present copy, ſenſe 
presents itſelf inſtantly : the firſt 
words of 1. 20, in connection with 
what preceeds them, import that 
this "predominant planet acts with 
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power from all quarters, or in all 
the earth's parts; and to this is 
join'd a conclusion, which in it's 
wording is decent, and neceſſary in 
it's matter from this ſpeaker, his 
ſituation conſider d. his anchor” 
(1. 32.) is = the anchor thrown out 
to hold him, and wants no altera- 
tion : and in what the ſpeaker ſays 
next, (13, 3.) the ſemicolon is put 
at his line's conclusion by the four 
latter moderns, where it's produce 
1s — nonſenſe. Bobemia, at 22. of 
that page, is of this copy's adding ; 
the reason evident: and, perhaps, 
another ( as) after well were uſe- 
ful in 29. to give clearneſs to the 
expreſſion; the intended ſenſe th- 
ere, being (as tis conceiv'd)—as well 
as with all ſuch councils as are en- 
truſted to those of my chamber, 
meaning — cabinet. 
I4, 17. 

In your affairs, my lord, &c. ] Ex- 
planation of a now - obſolete term 
in 1, 6. was not all that ſpeech wa- 
nted to make it intelligible : diſ- 
tinct charges are brought in it's 
former and latter half, and these 
punctuation had run together; they 
are now ſeperated by beginning the 
latter half with a capital, and that 
Or ele imports Either. In this 
ſpeech, nothing ſeperates forth 
from © In,” (l. as above) in the fo- 
lio's and the two elder moderns ; a 
negligence in the former, and in 
the latter a groſs blindneſs; nor are 
they very clear - ſighted that come 
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after them, as their pointing will 
witneſs :— The ſpeech is a reply to 
the above - mention'd charges, and 
it's firſt part acknowledges them as 
far as reſpects the ſpeaker ; but at 
the words quoted commences a re- 
futation of them with reſpect to his 
maſter, or (more properly) a quali- 
fying or extenuating: In the courſe 
of it are ſome ſeeming repugnanc- 
ies, which turn out to be not fo: 
thus, playing the fool induſtriouſiy 
ſeems unfitly call'd—reg/zgence; but 
ſuch handling of an affair, though 
with induſtry, is negligence if the 
proper means of conducting it have 
not been well confider'd, if it's end 
has not been well weigh'd: and the 
expreſhons of 23. and the next line 
may be left in their poetical attire, 
and yet made conſiſtent, taking the 
paſſage thus ;—The execution of wh- 
ich by another did cry out againſt his 
non = performance who ſhould have 
done it; meaning cause him to be 
condemn'd, when his "doubted iſſue 
prov'd happy. The bad pointing 
of editors goes on through another 
ſpeech, and particularly in what 
follows "*/lippery,” 15, 5: The one 
certain correction in it came firſt 
from the ſecond modern ; but an- 
other as clear as that in p. 16, he 
overpaſles, as does his copyer: me- 
dal” means—the badge of an order: 
A beauty not immediately obvious 
towards the page's bottom, (1. 27.) 
is fingl'd-out by the fifth modern, 
and commented on as follows ; = 
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the ſpeaker is made to ſay in this 
paſſage, that he could do what his 
lord would have him* with a dram 
that ſhould have none of thoſe vi- 
ſi ble effects that detect the poiſon- 
er; theſe effects he finely calls the 
malicious workings of poiſon, as if 
done with deſign to betray the u- 
ſer . 
16, 30. 

Make that thy queſtion, and go 
rot ! I have hov'd thee.) This line 
being too long for his page, I have 
lov d thee” was put a-top by the co- 
pyiſt, as is part of it here; and the 
printer, inſtead of bringing it do- 
wn, and making of it a line by it- 
ſelf as is often done in the folio's, 
left it ſtill in it's rank; and fo in 
them, and ſome moderns, it ſtands 
a part of Camillo's ſpeech, which 
no reason can acquieſce in: the e- 
ditor who firſt observ'd the miſt- 
ake, (the third modern) ſets I have 
lov'd thee at the head of this line; 
reading Maget for Make that, in 
which the fifth follows him; but 
ſenſe is obſcur'd by this, to ſay no- 
thing further of it. The truth of 
the place's reading is this; Cam- 
illo is cut ſhort by his maſter, and 
ends abruptly : his diſbelief, at- 
ing queſtion of what the maſter be- 
liev'd, raises violent paſſion ; and 
he is (in that caſe) firit bid to g 
rot, and told afterwards - I have 
lov'd thee, making have emphatical, 
which implies that that time was 
paſt ; This position of the words 
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has nothing to make againſt it that 
can be ſuggeſted; in it's favour, e- 
very thing: 'and by a ſubſequent 
addition of words which metre m- 
akes proper, and ſenſe neceſſary, 
and which after words point to, 
(those in 17, 6.) this ſpeech of Le- 
ontes will be found by a good pro- 
nouncer, who feels it, equal to moſt 
in Shakeſpeare: I in the words 
refer d to, and © man” after them, 
are emphatical both. «© ſealing the 
injury of tongues” (17, 12.) is one of 
this Poet's hardineſſes; his mean- 
ing = ſealing up tongues that are 
injurious, injure by ſlander. 

| | 18, 28. 

_ How! dare not? &c.] The poin- 
ting of which line and the next, 
in the folio's and in all the mod- 
erns but one, (the fourth, who finds 
a freſh way of mangling them) is 
as follows; Ho, dare not? do not? 
do you know, and dare not ? | Be in- 
telligent to me, tis thereabouts:— the 
wisdom of which is great, and wa- 
nts no ſetting forth: At present, 
we ſee Polixenes ſtagger d by his 
replyer's dare not; then, fancying 
it a miſtake, ſurely, you mean do 
not; upon this, pausing; and then 
putting to him a queſtion that hits 
the nail on the head, Do you know, 
and dare not be intelligent to me? and 


with that reſting fatiſfy'd:— this is 


ſenſible, and natural; and the in- 
telligent will ſay, of good effect in 
the utterance: ſtrong reasons all to 
incline us to call a reading a cer- 


tainty, which is procur'd by ſuch 
flight means. In adjuring Camil- 
lo, (V. 11. &c. of the page follow- 
ing) the ſpeaker compliments him 
with being a gentleman, a ſcholar, 
and a man of knowledge in the wo- 
rid, for that is meant by © experi- 
enc d: they have been united till 
now in one epithet, Clerꝶliłe ex- 
perienc d, which is both a weak'n- 
ing and wrong; for magis magni 
clerici non ſunt magis magni ſapien- 
tes, as wags have ſaid anciently: 
and a ſecond injury which the paſ- 
ſage receives from moderns has b- 
een throwing- out thereto; metre 
is full as easily got at by the me- 
thod now taken; and the phrase is 
Shakeſperian, and even now freqꝗ- 
quent, for certain is us'd adverb- 
ially. That obſcure ſentence wh- 
ich begins at 1. 23. of this p. 19, 
and 1s put parenthetically, is to be 
underſtood of a king's applying to 
him for help, making“ „it to him; 
and with this accords the anſwer 
receiv'd to it in what Camillo ſays 
firſt. Since I am charg'd in honour, 
and by him | That I think honoura- 
ble.” 2» The amendments in 20 & 
21. are both from the Oxford co- 
py : the laſt only is queſtionable, 
and ſhall be ſpoke to; but there is 
before it in 20, (I. 20.) an old rea- 
ding retain'd for which a where- 
fore will be expected by ſuch as or 
remember the change of it or ſhall 
look on it in it's place: It is easy, 
and ſpecious, But is it neceſlary ? 
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perhaps; not: His thought!” is his 
conceiv'd jealouſy; and by ſearing 
over this thought, is meant—bring- 
ing arguments againſt it back'd with 
oaths, and those oaths as numerous 
as the ſtars they are fetch d from, for 
that too is taken · in by what follows; 
And will not this do? With reg- 
ard to the other change, it is emb- 
rac'd as moſt neceſſary: The ſpeak- 
er's being in ſafety, might (in fact) 
be ſome comfort to the perſon the 
wiſh is made for, under the old 
reading; but tis abſurd that he ſh- 
ould think of it here : his firſt pr- 
ayer is for himſelf, and is drawn 
from him by his ear :” a ſhort one 
follows it for the queen; and, in 
calling her gracious,” he is remin- 
ded, — that out of that graciouſne/ 
rises her present danger ; that the 
jealouſy of Leontes is built on it, 


and had no other foundation, wh-- 


ich he expreſſes in the words that 
follow his e por? of his th- 
eme, but nothing | Of his ilI-ta'en ſu- 
ſbicion; meaning — that the graci- 
ouſneſs was part of it, but was im- 
properly made ſo of his ſuſpicion. 
: 25, 25. | 

. What ſbe ould ſhame to know 
herſelf,] And there this line ends, 
in the folio's and in the moderns : 
to it ſucceed the following expreſ- 
ſions in all those copies, But with 
ber moſt vile principal; which being, 
in the editor's apprehenſion, a diſ- 
grace to the paſſage, to metre hu- 
rtful, and no juſt ſentiment, he is 

Vol. II. | 


bold to diſmiſs them, aſſuring hi- 
mſelf of pardon from all who w- 
eigh them conſiderately. Prior to 


this correction, the words © @ pin- 


ch d thing ( 24, 9.) ought to have 
e 


been explain'd: their natural ſigni- 
fication is what will offer itſelf 
firſt, and it will be thought they 
have reference to what the ſpeaker 
ſuffers then in his mind; and to 
this the editor had been diſpos'd to 
ſubſcribe, if what follows did not 
ſeem an explanation of pinch d th- 
ing (after this Author's manner) 
that calls for another ſenſe of it : 
which ſenſe muſt be baby, a th- 
ing pinch'd out of clouts, a tricꝶ d- 
up puppet made for children to play 
with. v. the Revisal. 2 An addi- 
tion that has preceded, (p. 22.) we 
receiv'd from the firſt modern: fr- 
om the fourth, a following one, (p. 
26.) in a ſpeech whose conclusion 
is an hemiſtich, importing—only in 
that he ſpeaks; the ſenſe of the 
words belies them, being-is guil- 
ty in a diſtant degree, in ſome mea 
sure guilty. «> That excellent em- 
endation in 27. (I. 10.) came alſo 
from the fourth modern, and is ac- 
ceded-to by the fifth: their term 
is in the Gh y; and likewise 
land- damn & glib, terms of a ſp- 
eech following. At 32. of that page, 
the king certainly makes free with 
ſome part of Antigonus' face, (his 
nase, probably) and ee has a 
double ſenſe in that ſpeech; it's 
philoſophical and proper one, firſt; 
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and the ſecond ee touch, a ſe- 
nſe given it vulgarly; for it is of 
that ſpeaker's fingers that the laſt 
feel is predicated: ( vide 38, 10.) A 
correction follows that ſpeech at 
28, 17. which 'tis ſtrange ſhould de 
ſcend to us. | 
A. na AR, 
In his parties, &c.] Before whi- 
ch, in the copy the line came from, 
(v. Readings) ſtands an — And; a 
word doubly injurious, but kept 
notwithſtanding by modern edit- 
ors, as is the pointing after alli- 
ance, videlicet = a ſemicolon : that 
there was error in both 'was ſeen 
immediately, and a little further re 
flection has at present produc'd a 


third; the true word was - allian- 


ces, For why a ſingular there when 
the word before it is plural? After 
ruminating, in words preceding this 
line, upon the to great power of 
his adverſary, ſingly conſider'd, the 
acceſſion which it receives from al- 
liances (parties, as term'd at firſt) 
next ſtrikes him ; and; not endur- 
ing the thought, he but touches it 
and breaks off : the line's firſt and 
fourth foot are-Iambi, of that con- 
ſtruction which we have at 10. and 
11. and in infinite other places. 
The firſt amendment in 32. came 
from moderns; the two that follow 
are new, and all have one cause. 


— e ICT | 34. 13. 

vel that dares &c.] © comforting 
your evils is - encouraging you by 
a vicious compliance to persiſt in 


those evils; in this, ſays the ſpea- 
ker, I have leſs power to ſhew my 
obedience than have ſome about 
you whom you take for your great- 
eſt friends : the words detain'd the 
editor ſomething, and (he ſuppos'd) 
would do others, which oecasion'd 
this comment. "profeſs" is from the 
moderns laſt ſpoken of. The*tr- 
aitors whom Leontes ſpeaks to at 
firſt, (35, 3.) are his Lords in gen- 
eral : what follows, is to Antigo- 
nus ſingly; it has been ill pointed, 
and had one ſmall error which is 
now corrected in 5; for ſome terms 
in the parenthetical part of it, and 
one afterwards, ſee the Gloſſary.” 
That there was a want of precision 
in I. 20, will be — ; and if 
no ſuch want exiſts now, the ſmall 
change that has remov'd it ought 
not to be condemn'd : And at 31. 
of that page, a grammatical impro- 
priety is provided for by a conjec- 
tural reading, if judges choose to 
adopt it. Bd | 

| 36, 5. * . 

- nay, the vallies, &c.] As the ex- 
preſſions of next line are moſt evi- 
dently explanatory of the term wh- 
ich this ends with, it may juſtly 
ſurprize a reader that it ſhould be 
left a ſingular by all editors but the 
fourth: The line has at the end of 
it, in his and all other copies, the 
words—hts ſmiles; an arrant gloſs of 
fome player, and, in that opinion, 
it has been presum'd to omit them: 
the editor above-mention'd brings 
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the line to his ſtandard by throw- 
ing - out pretiy. It is poſſible, 
certainly, that iduiſe (38, 8. by 
the folio's writ Mid- wife) may be 
the Author's word; and Paulina's 
bringing the child zz be held a br- 
inging it forth by the perſon to 
whom 'tis given : but this conceit 
is ſo poor, he ought not to be ſad- 
dl'd with it; eſpecially when me- 
ans are at hand to clear him of ſuch 
a blemiſh by a reading of ſuch li- 
kelihood as is — mild wife; terms 
which, taken ironically, agree with 
all the conceptions of her which 
the ſpeaker entertain'd at this time: 
Prefer them then to the text. The 
words In more” (39, 8.) are put, in 
hakeſpeare s brief way, for - In 
25 particulars, and his % 
— heaven's bleſſing; 4%, the ſe- 
cond line after, means - perdition. 


40, 3. 
Fertile the foil ;] "of what clim- 
ate, what air, is the preceding 
line ſpeaking? why, of that in wh- 
ich the "7emple” was ſituate: Would 
any writer come afterwards and com 
mend generally what he had prais'd 
by particulars; and continues to pr- 
aise ſo, for the temple follows these 
words? Conclude then, that 
was the Poet's reading; and the e- 
ditors over - ſcrupulous who con- 
tent themſelves with ſuggeſting it, 
namely the third and fifth; and 
for this cause only, that Delphos is 


fooliſhly. made an /e in the book f 


which was this play's ground-wo- 


* 


rk: But as much it's ground-work 
as twas, tis departed from in ma- 
ny particulars that are to the play's 
advantage; and ſhould have been 
ſo in this, for the reasons that have 
been given: if that capital groſſ- 
neſs of which the model is guilty, 
of making Bohemia maritime, ap- 
pears alſo in Shakeſpeare, his in- 
ducement might be as follows; = 
the name, which has harmony and 
is pleasing, ſtood connected ſo with 
Sicilia in the minds of his whole 
audience, that removing it had been 
removing foundations; the fault had 
been over-look'd in the ſtory-book, 
which was popular and then a gr- 
eat favourite, and he was in no fear 
but it would be ſo in the play: his 
changing all the other names gen- 
erally throughout the fable, arose 
partly from judgment and partly 
from his car's goodneſs, which co- 
uld not put up with Garinter, Fr- 
anion, Pandoſto, and ſuch like, 
which have neither musick in th- 


emſelves nor relation to the places 


the ſcene is lay d in. The tranſ- 
position in 20. is from the fourth 
and fifth moderns, and clearly ne- 
ceſſary: rang d as they were before, 
the words have no ſenſe; at pres- 
ent they offer this, the uſe, the 
profit this journey brings, repays 
us the time expended in it.. Place 
at Busingſc in 26. the comma that 
in the ſecond line after follows di- 
cover,” and at that word the colon 
that follows busineſs, and * have 
| 33 
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before you this paſſage's pointing 
in old and new copies: in the old, 
it was an arrant preſs-overſight, a 
tranſposition like that before it; the 
new ſhall have the name that beſt 
likes you, the editor will go no fur 
ther - than great want of attention 
in the publiſhers of those copies: 
the ſpeech's firſt ſentence ends at 
weny of is an observation on what 
was faid by Cleomenes, and has no 
relation whatever to what the ſp- 
eaker ſays next, 

| t, rs. 

Cri. Silence] It had been right 
to have beſtow d upon this place a 
(v. Note) at the bottom: for this 
Crier is of the editor's framing ; 
and” Silence brought from a line a- 


bove, where'tis of the Officer's ut- 


tering after court; the reasons are 
plain enough. The falſe concord 
that open'd Leontes' ſpeech was let 
ſtand by two moderns: after it co- 
me ſome words from that ſpeaker, 
at 1. 11, whose ſenſe has been miſ- 
conceiv'd ; Even to the guilt” is — 
Even to the guilt's proof, to the 
making -out of the guilt ; to this 
*puſtice ſhall have it's courſe,” or to 
the prisoner's clearing. > Of giv- 
ing ſenſe in ſome measure to a'paſ- 
ſage that begins at line 24. of the 

age following, the Oxford editor 

as the merit by a tranſposal that 
makes the words interrogative; but 
comment is no leſs wanted than 
change, for their full comprehen- 
fion ; The place's wording 1s clou- 
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dy, and not to be commended: en- 
counter muſt relate to Polixenes, to 
her encounter with him, and the 
light the editor ſees it in is as fol- 
lows ; — Since he came, in what fo 
blameable manner have I met his 
friendſhip, eagerly met it, (for that 
is convey'd in rain d“) that I ſh- 
ould appear thus, or where I do? 
the fault lyes in a diſcordant and 
ill- chosen metaphor, fetch'd from 
racing. This paſſage's mender in- 
ſerts ['m before mi/tre/3” at 43, 6; 
'tis underſtood better, and usage ad 
mits it ſhould. 4 5 


44, 1. 
To d 


eny, concerns, more than av- 
ails e] © concerns” is — gives concern, 
i. e. ſorrow ; and is govern'd of r 
deny,” an infinitive put ſubſtantive- 
ly as is common: the pronoun in- 
jures verſe, and is needleſs, and th- 
erefore ſhould not be Shakeſpeare's; 
in which thought, tis remov'd. > 
An expreſſion truly his, whose pro 
per ſenſe is — "firength for paſſing 
my chamber's limit, is by ſeveral 
moderns made—/trength of limbs, at 
22. of this page: and by others, a 
ſtop miſtakingly put by printers at 
ſtrumpet (I. 18.) is continu'd in 
it's position, and Hatred connect- 
ed with what comes after. Her- 
mione's great conciſeneſs darkens 
her ſpeeck's close, and makes poin- 
ting a difficulty: her words - N 
life are the beginning of what ſhe 
would recommend to particular no- 
tice, and impott Life is not aſk'd 
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of you, that is not my concern ; 
and, fo taken, introduce properly 
what ſucceeds about her honour,” 
in which“ ut ſhould have had a 
comma. Bad as it's penning is, 
ſome words of the ſtory - book are 
met with up and down in these 
three acts, (which we may call 
the piece's firſt part) and hereab- 
outs of them chiefly : the“ gracle 
is principal, as might be look'd for; 
next, that fingular expreſſion © the 
good mind; (46, 27.) and the close 
of the ſpeech expounded offers o- 
ther words, for thus Lodge's prose, 
—therefore if ſhee were condemned wi- 
thout any farther proof, it was rig- 
our and not Law:— More might be 
pick'd up, but of leſs ſignificance ; 
and the whole © Delectable Hiſtory” 
merits well a perusal, from all who 
would form a judgment of Shake- 
ſpeare, and of his ſkill in drawing 
aurum ex ſtercore. 
47, 11. | 

What ſtudy d torments, &c.] The 
defect of the line after was, by in- 
genuity of the ſecond folio's prin- 
ter, fill'd up by a word the Read- 
ings” exhibit ; and the ſame Read- 
inge inform you, that his word has 
gone down contentedly with all the 
editors ſince: but deaths q, +: 1 

ing are imply'd in a word before, 
i. e. fires; and boiling” is the pro- 

r. term for those other deaths w- 
hich now follow that term: the 
* has in it a climax, regulated 


y the conceiv'd terror of these ſe- 


veral deaths, and the present fill- 
ing- up word does not unhappily 
mark it. Objections, not of wei- 
ght with the editor, are made to 
Paulina's aol, I. 22: perhaps, the 
true cause of making them rose fr- 
om not conceiving the phrase; w- 
hich is notwithſtanding a common 
one, and the line's import as foll- 
ows ;— That did but ſhew thee, of a 


fool as you was always, (z. e. from 


being a fool) an inconſtant man and 
one damnably ingrateful:” And is the 
latter expreſſion of leſs grofineſs 
than fo? or is there any expreſ- 
ſion, that could be us'd by her, for 
which ſhe has not prepar'd us? an- 
ger too has a priviledge,” and what 
it utters carries not ſuch offence 
with it as words utter'd in ſober- 
neſs. The two black - letter words 
towards the ſcene's conclusion, are 
found in moderns; the laſt, in on- 


ly the fourth. 


N 49, 24. 

Ant. Thou art perfect then, &c.] 
Of this character, and his Wife, 
and of that excellent one the Cl- 
own, (the Shepherd's ſon) Lodge 
has no traces; and in him, a boat, 
left to the waves mercy, and o 
en, -conveys the Child into Sicily, 
from Bohemia which he makes the 
jealous king's country: Autolycus 
is another engrafted character; new, 
as Shakeſpeare manages it, but ſug- 
geſted by Lodge's Capnio, a ſervant 
of the young prince's, employ'd to 
carry his things aboard, (the only 
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action in which the ſtory engages 
him) in doing which he lights u- 

on the old Shepherd, and decoys 
4 as in the play: These, and the 
under- characters generally, ſuch as 
Mopſa, Dorcas, &c. are additions, 
and of the Poet's inventing ; which 
may ſerve to ſhew the ſtory-book's 
poverty,. to the e reg to look 
further. In relating his night- vi- 
sion, an elegant ſcripture-metaphor 
is made uſe of by this ſpeaker at 
50, 16: the image to be convey'd 
by It, is of extream ſorrow, man- 
ag'd with great decorum; and no 
other could, perhaps, have done it 
ſo well. The things lay'd down 
with the Child at 51, 10. are those 
a gentleman. ſpeaks of at page 101; 
(viz. a mantle,” &c.) and ſome mo- 
ney: the former are call'd it's cha- 
racter, as being what. it might be 
known by hereafter, if it was pre- 
serv'd. «> A change of the Oxford 
editor's at 23. of that page is given 
into for his reasons, that fen is ra- 
ther too early for ſome of the pr- 
anks complain'd of: the ſpeaker's 
ret is what he calls afterwards 
the between,” meaning — the years 
between. > The word now inſert - 
ed in 52. (I. 23.) will be found ne- 
ceſſary; the ear miſſes it, almoſt as 
much as the ſenſe: made, in a line 
nearly opposite, will appear neceſ- 
ſary too if what follows be well 
conſider' d; for you're well to hive” 
has reference to that expreſſion: Of 
this amendment the third modern 
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was author, and is follow'd in't by 
the fourth; but in changing *o/d 
man” to nobleman, as they both do 
at 1. 8. of that page, the character 
has not been weigh'd by them du- 
ly : the ignorance of the. ſpeaker 
appears in his calling the mantle— 
"a bearing-cloth for a ſquire's child,” 
and he knew as little what a nob- 
leman was as what a mantle ; the 
ſon, though told he was a*©rob/e- 
man, calls him — © gentleman,” and 
the father presumes he was / be- 
cause he himſelf was. 
6c 2.26! | 
Enter Time, as Chorus.) An ad- 
dreſs from the ſtage, conſider'd as 
ſtage; and therefore improperly ſt- 
il'd a ſcene in old copies, and ſuch 
new ones as observe their position 
of it: the placing it, as do the th- 
ird and fifth moderns, at the end 
of the act preceding, is as contrary 
to reason as to authority; for this 
Chorus is like all Shakeſpeare's 
others —a prologizer, introductive 
of an action that ſucceeds his entry 
immediately: The addreſs is of the 
utmoſt uſe here, and made judici- 
ouſly in the perſon of Time; and, 
if for these causes only, muſt have 
been Shakeſpeare's; contrary to an 
opinion of the Revier t, who ſets 
it lower than it deserves. In truth, 
it's punctuation has been ſuch in 
all parts of it, that twas ſcarce diſ- 
coverable what it is: it was, beſ- 
ides, blemiſh'd with ſome corrup- 
tions; one at 24. of the present 
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page, now remov'd by conjecture ; 
and another, it's very fellow, at 1. 
ö. of the next, which is what we 

ave term'd it in all but the firſt 
folio. Rime has cramp'd the exp- 
reſſion, as it ſeldom fails to do: 
"untry'd" (54, 19.) is=unexamin'd, 
and grototh product; according 
to this paraphrase of the writer 
late- quoted, — And leave unexam- 
ined what had been the product of 
that wide gap of time he was ſlid- 
ing over, that is, of ſixteen years: 
— The” /aw and cuſtam alluded - to 
in what follows these words, over 
which Time claims a juriſdiction, 
mean those of the drama; and his 
argument,—that, as he was the pl- 
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but ? Points have been as little at- 
tended- to in this as in other ſcenes: 
witneſs, it's laſt ſpeech; and the 
beginning of one in p. 56, in wh- 
ich are two little errors made by 
the present editor's printer and cor 
rected in due place: An expreſſion 
ſomething above it (I. 5.) has not 
been ſeen into thoroughly : Heap- 
ng friendſhips” is—encreaſing the al- 
ready - large heap of friendſhip on 
both parts; he who was to be the 
doer of kindneſſes knew he ſhould 
find his friendſhip encreaſ'd by th- 
em, (for that is always the caſe) 
and afſur'd himſelf of their having 
a like effect on the other party, and 
this mutual encreaſe of their two 


anter in one period of what obtain'd friendſhips he calls his profit.” 


and made a figure at present, ſo he 
might at another overturn this fair 
order, being the ſame he was when 
that order took place: what it tends 
to, is open; namely, an excuſe of 
those breaches in the drama's eſta- 
bliſh'd unities which the poet is led 
into by his rale. 
| „1. 

I ic fixteen years,] Strange, that 
only the fourth modern ſhould have 
made this correction, when the el- 
apſ d years number had been ſet- 
tl'd ſo lately as but in the page be- 
fore: And as ſtrange, that at 31. of 
the next page the fifth modern ſh- 


ould charge the text with an error 


which his two preceeders had cle- 
ar'd it of; For what kind of reas- 
ning is that which ſubſiſts with 


53 | 

for the red blood reigns in the win- 
ter's pale. I i. e. for the red blood ex- 
ercises dominion, begins to exert 
itſelf in a ſeason which is within 
the pale or province of winter, w- 
hen blood is nipt: The ſeason 
meant by this ſinger is denoted to 
us by the daffodil's 2 ; which, 
as the Revital observes from ſome 
lines following, (65, 31. &c.)“ is at 
the latter end of winter where it 
joins the ſpring: and the b/pod w- 
hose ſtirring he is made to rejoice 
at, is—his own blood; which then 
begins to excite him to croſs the 
dale to his doxy, as his Ons line 

urports. progging, in the next 
—— is a 4 1x of the Oxford 
editor's, embrac'd by his ſucceſſor; 
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and the matter the ſtanza turns u- 
pon, proves the truth of it: there 
is beſides no ſuch word as pugging. 
In proſecuting his ſpeech, we 
are told—his father nam'd him Au- 
folicus; from a hope he would pr- 
ove as good at thieving as that well- 
known ſon of the god Mercury : 
for this father was thief himſelf ; 
being litter d,“ as was the ſon, un- 
der the planet fo nam'd, which in- 
fus'd thievery as fay aſtrologers : 
This comment, and making "ho" 
a relative to father,” as conſtructi- 
on demands it ſhould be, clears the 
period refer d to; which is totally 
confounded in the third and fifth 
moderns, by changes and by a com 
ment. In ſaying this capariſon,” 
(58, 14.) he makes ſhew of his 
"rags; and by "filly cheat” means — 
low thievery, ſuch as a preceding 
line ſpecifies. «> The Clown's joke 
upon his ſhearers, his three - man 
ſongmen, (for which ſee the 60 
ary) and upon the puritan, after 
them, at 32. of that page, are ra- 
ther too good for him : They are 
follow'd by one in 60, (line 16.) 
which the editor does not clearly 
enter into: perhaps, the intended 
ſenſe of "abide" is one vulgarly gi- 
ven it, viz. endure or put up with; 
and the joke—that the utmoſt vir- 
tue can do for a court, is — to be 
patient when forc'd upon it.. The 
wiſh that comes from Autolicus at 
61, 13. alludes to his being of a 
gang, or regulated company, of ſuch 
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thieves as himſelf: For ſome terms 
that drop from him in the courſe 
of the page before, and in this pa- 
ge's ſong, ſee the Gloffary. 


2, J- | 
fwoon, I think, | To ſhew myſelf a 
glaßß.] A moſt natural ſentiment, 
and of great ſweetneſs ; and foll- 
owing naturally what ſhe has been 
faying about her lover's attireme- 
nts: yet is this easy correction of 
his immediate fore- runner rejected 
by the fifth modern; and a ſenſe 
found for the paſſage, under it's old 
reading, which no reason can give 
aſſent to. The corrector is leſs hap- 
py in one he makes at the page's 


bottom, where he tranſposes necęſ- 


ties putting muſt be” after it: but 


an underſtood ſubſtantive, (frequent 
every where) in conjunction with 
ru, affords better language, and 
more poetry, keeping things as they 
are. The deſcription of the "2wfe,” 
at the bottom of 63, is inimitable; 
and owes part of it's beauties to 
ſome very uncommon numbers at 
28. of that page, which merit a rea- 
der's notice, | 
64 


Welcome, fir. | T0 Polixenes, ſin- 
gly; and at 9, where the moderns 
have = Sire, to Camillo ſingly; in 
presenting to them her flowers, at 
I. 10, they are jointly addreſſd by 
her: the reading too at 7. is Sirs, 
in all modern copies; and the tr- 
anſposition which metre makes ne- 
ceſlary, is not found in them: At 
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65, 15. the addreſs is to a different 
part of this numerous company, and 
the welcome” there is to that part 
ſeperately; her Florizel has his turn 
in the next ſpeech, and ſome maid- 
ens of his years: upon this occasi- 
ON, a wer orre of poetry, and of 
claſſical allusions, break out from 
the ſpeaker; one of whose lines (1. 
31.) is moſt properly fill'd- up by 
the Oxford editor. . Three metri- 
cal defects in ſome pages following 
(66 and 67.) have their cure from 
this editor, and ('tis hop'd) with 
like happineſs :—In the firſt of th- 
ose pages, at |. 5, the *2na/ady” there 


mention'd is—paleneſs ; imply'd in 


Hale, the epithet to primrases: 
Fill to fear, in the other page, (at 
5. likewise) is a compliment to his 
miſtreſs's innocence; for the inno- 
cent themſelves are diſpos'd to th- 
ink others ſo, and unapprehenfive 
of harm ſrom them: the little er- 
ror in 15. ſtood till the third mo- 
dern; but in mending the page's 


ſecond, all are led by the firſt mo- 


dern who puts a (he) after and Hand 
he boaſts himſelf, which is made im- 
proper by another copulative foll- 
owing fo quick upon it: "feedmg,” 
the line below it, is maintenance, 
an income equal to it : the hemi- 
ſtich the ſpeech ends with is imp- 
rov'd by a change of the Oxford 
editor's, which ſee in the Read- 


68, 13. 


grew to his tunes. ] grow, ſays the 


ol. II. 


editor laſt refer'd to: but the words 
are ſpoken of the pedlar's power of 
drawing ears to him, not his pres- 


ent exertion of it; that he had-a 


knack'in uttering his ballads capa- 
ble of gluing ears to them, and ſuch 
plenty as if he made them his diet. 
milliner, in the Servant's next ſp- 
eech, is a corruption of — Milaner; 
for gloves, (perfum'd, commonly) 
and the whole millenery art came 
from that people, and was at firſt 
exercis'd by their men, hence his 
cuſtomers. We have ſeen the bent 
of Autolicus in his firſt ſong's en- 
terance, where he celebrates ſpring 
for ſome effects it would bring with 
it: this fpeech goes on to give ac- 
count of ſome ballads which accord 
with that bent; and tis probable, 
that the parts which are quoted be- 
long to ballads then current, and 
this quoting a ſecret wipe on the 
authors of them. Of the amend- 
ment in 69. the fourth modern was 
author, and his ſucceſſor chimes 
with him: — A phrase taken from 
ringing occurs at Il. 11. of the page 
after this, and has great humour in 
it: tis the technical expreſſion for 
ceaſing bells; which is done by a 


quick ſucceſſion of ſtrokes, intitl'd 
clamouring them, that produces a 


ſort of jangle: v. that ſucceſſor: 
of tawdry laces, and kill-bole, terms 
contiguous, ſee accounts in the 


Mary.. 
| 2 71, 30. : 
Get you gone, &c.] A ſong — pure 
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| trochees, it” 5 third, line ee b 

and. the line that rimes to it and 

there too are found a couple of tro 

chęes at the head of two of them, 

in each ſtanza one: it is of wond- 


erful ſweetneſs, and musical with. 


out musick, as are all. the ſongs of 1 
this Poet in general; has been ſlo- 
venly printed, and no division ob- 
serv d in it, that is- of ſtanza; it's 


ſecond ends with a line which w- 


ould have more, ſpirit if it procee- 
ded from both women, From what 
is aid of it in that ſpeech of Auto- 
licus which begins at 1. 20, from 

arts of the ſong itſelf, (it's men- 
tion of grange & mill,” 72, 5. ) and 
from a ſtroke upon wsurers” (70, 
25. which Johe-+-ſrombs might 
£1 ive birth, to, a writing, for Strat- 
ord, or a writing N it, of this fm 
ple and irregular play, is no un- 
likely conjecture; e matter of the 
ſpeech-firlt refer d-to ſeems a ban- 
ter on that town's. laſſes, that wo- 
uld have great reliſh there, upon a 
London ſtage little: — And yet it 
ſhould have come there too, and 
that a ſmall matter earlier than a 
play which Jonſon connects it wi- 
th, if a paſſage of his has, been ri- 
ghtly ſeen inta which. a former note 
ſpeaks of: (v. one in the Tempeſt” 
upon 47, 5.) in which caſe = Po- 


been it's fore - runner, and at no 
greater diſtance, and that play the 
occasion of his ſetting. down to the 
present; circumſtances that had 


he wrote; 


The alteration of {quire to 
es Henry the erghth” will have 


from eſquierre, hi 


e Was s Tale 


* % * 
. 


Le calls EE Winter's or 
he Paet's — a ſecond part of his 
enry the eighth.” 
Fan 
Mafer, 1 is three goat herd, 
&c. JA bold, but certain wenn on 
on; as may be gather d from this 
note of the modern it came f Fry 4 
v7z. the third: the old reading is 
quoted, and after it—""Thus all the 
printed Copies hitherto. Now, in 
two Speeches after this, theſe are 
85050 four three's of herdjmen. But 
op the carters properly be call'd 
men? . At leaſt, t ey have not 
17 nal S 5iables herd, in their N- 
83 965 I deere Shakeſpeare 
intended, all the four threes ſhould 
haye., I have therefore gueſs d that 
Maſter, there are three 
goat - :herds, &c. And ſo, I think, 


we take in the four Species of Cat- 
tle, uſually tended by Herdſmen.” — 


It had 5 7 bee to give it a 
better ut the reasoning is 
good; Bt it fail'd to convince 


the fifth modern, who overpaſles 


the correction without notice, . 
"Fuare” 
(73- » 11, J needed not to have been 
if en-in with; or rather ought not, 
for it miſ- leads: { wire is plainly 
100 Cotgrave in- 
terprets— Rule, or Squire; adding 
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further the words that follow it's 
explanation in the Gloſſary: but th- 
ey might have been ſpard; and 
these too, the ſame as Square; 
for 'tis not, but what that lexico- 
grapher gives in the firſt place, vi- 
delicet Rule; a word that fits both 
_ paſſages, this, and that in J. J. J.“ 
The Servants ſpeech at 1. 14. ap- 
pears in no modern cop. 
5 73, 18. | 

Pol. O father, &c.] The ſenſe of 
which, probably, is—that the Shep 
herd had been telling him, he ſaw 
it muſt be a match; for'the ſolil- 
oquy following ſhews that matters 


relating to the young couple had 


been their ſubject. What had crept 


into 31. injures measure, as was 


observ'd by the third modern, and 


the fifth follows him in it's omiſ- 
ſion : their punctuation in that pl- 
ace, and that of their other breth- 
ren, joins "at leaſt” to reply; and 
at 75, 14. another erroneous poin- 
ting connects "beſeech v with w- 
hat comes after, in all the ſame co- 
pies ; how eunfitly in either place, 
need not be pointed out. 
DE | 18. 
Mark your divorce, &c.] Three 
tty amendments follow these w- 
ords, in this ſpeech and a ſecond, 
that are taken 82 moderns: Ano- 
ther apparent error in one of them, 
is or let ſtand, or written Far apo- 
cope di or it's" Far chang'd to Leſs; 
the corrections not ſufferable: both 
are founded miſtakingly upon opi- 


* 


nion that more connection is nece- 
ſſary with the words 75 not our Ein 
than reason diſcovers, and that wi- 
thout it is no grammar; but that 
will fall rightly if we borrow the 
words "bold thee and the we'll” be- 
fore them, (omitting the negatives) 


and make them uſherers of the ſen 


tence in queſtion; liberties that lan- 


Fusse admits of easily, at leaſt the 


anguage of paſſion: Underſtood w- 
ords, as in this caſe, muſt make 
ſenſe in another ſpeech, that of Per 


dita in 77 3 Where an (as for) bef- 


ore this, l. 19, forms a much bet- 
ter period than is found in the Ox 
ford copy which reads and points 
thus; — from this my dream | Being 
ow ante ST ok VO Tok 
rom thy ſucceſſion QC, eply- 
ing to 125 is father had threat- 
en'd : but the former pronoun ſee- 
ming leſs proper than the present, 
and a frequent interchange of them 
appearing in old editions, it has not 
been ſcrupl'd to make choice of the 
propereſt: In like manner, whereas 
concord is ſometimes broke by the 


ſubſtantive and ſometimes by the 


verb in those copies, we have cho- 
sen to think the firſt was offender 


at line 6. of the next page; and for 


this reason, that ſingulars obtain 


throughout the whole paſſage: and 


where her is mended by our (the 
tenth line after) in the three latter 
moderns, he has juſt the ſame li- 
kelihood, and makes the better ex- 
ee ee ee 
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preſſion. Florizel's addreſs to Ca- 
millo at the head of the page fol- 
lowing, is meant as a taking leave; 
the reply, evinces it, which tends 
to detain him, . 

80, 23. PF fo 

. Your diſcontentin 55 er] For w- 
ieh the . e 
ed; a leſs courtly expreſſion, and 
not ſtrong enough for the occasi- 
on the facher being more than that 
word imports at this time: the old 
reading implies — with whom you 
have cause to be diſcontented; and 
a promise follows, that endeavours 
ſhall be us'd to "qualify" the father, 
(qualify his anger) i in ſuch manner 
that he ſhould be more to the ſon's 

"king -" thus the editor accepts it, 
and thinks change no advantage ; 
which the word that follows the 
quoted ones in the higheſt degree 
| 18, and we owe it to the ſecond 
modern originally. «> The inaccu- 
. racy at 1. 1. of the next page may 
ſtand without any great harm, for 
the place's meaning is plain : Not 
ſo a paſſage a while below it, (line 
26.) unleſs we do, with the Oxf- 
= ord editor, embrace a reading of 
the modern before him: Atting has 
no ſenſe that is applicable to what 
Camillo ſhould fay ; but ting a 
very good one, and is a word in the 
Author's way, ſignifying- fit occa- 
sion: it may have no example, nor 
needs it ; coinage is Shakeſpeare's * 
right, and this i is analogous. The 
blemiſh in 82, line 19, he owes to 


ing, poetically, —as ſhe is be 
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his printers: She is was fetch'd fr- 


om the line above; and our likely 
enough. to have been what the text 


makes it, following that of Oxf- 


ord: metre is now compleat, and 


language full; the words one” 

ind- 
hand in birth, *medecin,” in the ſenſe 
of = physician, being unknown to 
those printers, they ; ſpelt it = 
medecine, at 28. of that page, and in 
* Macbeth:” (ſee the Gh Mary) ano- 
ther of their corruptions in the page 
opposite, a later printer diſcover'd, 
(the third folio's) and from him it's 
mag, e into moderns; as did 
one we have 4 at 81, 12. 

84. 

How n9W, 425 Nelke ? ] From 
these words of Camillo to where he 
"addrefles Perdita, (line zo.) all the 
parts intermediate have been prin- 
ted as prose in all editions: length 
of erte in ſome places, firſt occa- 
sion'd it; and their freedom in o- 
ther ins took from them all ch- 
ance of being reſtor'd to their truc 
form in the copies of modern edi- 
tors ; and yet they cannot be read 
in their prose form, without great 
offence to ſuch as know what prosc 
ſhould be; Two little amendments, 
and breaking properly, make the 
whole of it verſe, or part of verſe ; 
| 57 6 it were made in all places per- 

by a ſecond black-letter word, 


a (Come) before Camillo's** Unbuc- 
Bl: :” reflect a moment on this, and 
on the numbers you have met with, 
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for it refers to Autolicus's ſaying 


and 'twill never be thought by you 
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that ſpeeches that want ſo little of firſt*”7hey [ tradesmen ] often give us 
verſe were not meant ſo by the com *'/o/drers' the lie, and then retracting 


poser. That ſpeech of Autolicus 
which begins at I. 26. ſhould rel- 
ate to ſome rich thing which he 
finds about the garments that Flo- 
rizel reaches to him, which his 
ſcience” makes him return; this (u- 
hatever it be) he calls there his“ car 
neſt,” playing upon what he had 
us'd before in another ſenſe. The 
addition in 85, 1, 4, came from the 
firſt modern. NT 
80, 8. | 

If T thought not &c.] The nega- 
tive here, and a ſecond in the pa- 
ge's laſt line, belong to the Oxford 
editor, conſidering them as inſer- 
tions, the form they wear in this 
copy; but the firſt is rather a tran- 
ſposition, a removal from where ig 
norance had plac'd it in the line af- 
ter: (ſee below.) the remover, and 
one who follows him in it, have 
not put it in right place; in them, 
it comes after were; in which po- 
sition, the ſenſe the paſſage muſt 
bear, and which they intended, is 
diſcover'd leſs clearly: Both amend 
ments are evident, and prove their 
"own truth to all who ſhall read the 
places observingly. A ſmall note 
of the amender's upon a line of the 
next page, 1. 8, he is perfectly ri- 
ght in; the thing pocketed is the 
ſpeaker's © falſe beard.” The Cl- 
own's given us one, at 21. of that 
page, imports - told us one, only: 


that ſaying upon better conſider- 


ing; for that, being ſoldiers, they 


dare not give them the lie, mean- 


ing — cheat them : this retracting 
the Clown - calls taking himſelf 


with the manner, a phrase explain'd 
in the Gloſſary. *toze” toois in the 
ſame; (line 30.) and that paſſage's 


ſenſe, as'tis now mended, amounts 


to this, — Think'ſt thou, for that I 
' ſpeak ſmoothly to you that I may 


get at this busineſs, draw it out of 


you, that I am therefore no court- 


ier?—=a ſecond-folio corruption, w- 
hich ſee in the Readings,” runs th- 
rough moderns. In 89. we have 


exceeding bad pointing from them, 


towards the beginning of it's lait 
ſpeech; and the propriety of an ea- 


sy amendment in it ſtruck upon 


none of them. | 
| 92, 22. | 
What were more holy, &c.] The 
miſchiefs conſequent upon the k- 
ing's dying iſſueleſs, are the ſub- 
ject of the ſpeech's firſt part; and, 


as greateſt, the loſs of innocent p- 


erſons, Hooters- on in a conteſt ab- 
out ſueceſſion through incertainty of 
the right, closes the detail of th- 
em: In this part, the ſpeaker turns 
him to benefits that would follow 
what he thinks advisable—a ſecond 


marriage; urging for it, — that t- 
would repair royalty, (repair the bro 


ken ſucceſſion) bring the king pre- 
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gent comfort, and the ſtate future 
good: but at head of these motives 
is ſet one which he thought would 


affect Paulina, that ſuch marriage 


would gladden the dead queen's ſp- 
irit from a proſpect of these hap- 
pineſſes; and this ſenſe of the que- 


ry is moſt plain in it's present wo- 


rding, which is challeng'd by the 
fifth modern, but appears in his p- 
redeceſſor: and this clearneſs of the 


ſenſe, which is alſo a good one, is 


cause that their emendation is cl- 


.os'd with; in preference to a rea- 
ding that is confus'd, and (withal) 
ſubject to an unhappy conſtruction 


that excites , dig 
niſſimo, are the words which Latin 


biſtorians attribute to Alexander u- 


pon his death · bed when queſtion'd 
about a ſucceſſor; Paulina makes 
them her argument at 93, 10: a 


chasm presently after was fill'd up 


by this editor. At 26. of that page, 
a tranſposition of his making may 


chance to put an end to much con 
troverſy a 


ut a reading in that 
place: the changes that — been 
made are not few, and too good. to 
be reported; ſenſe, grammar, ev- 
ery thing, is now as it ſhould be, 


and procur d by means the moſt 
er's ſecond 


common. = The rep 
-hemiftich was burden d with a w- 
ord which a negligent printer fet- 


ch'd from the line above; it's re- 


moval is as old as the third folio: 
And as there we had redundancy 
from him, ſo at 94, 5. we bad a 


wn to the third. mode 
they univerſally, — Bred bis hopes 
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hurtful deficiency; obsery'd by on- 
ly the fourth modern, whom we are 
oblig' d to for cure of it. 
7 4 de; 3 Fn 

Pau. I have done.] At a, 1. a 
word written a-top, but meant for 
the line beneath, keeps the place 
it had in the ML. in all copies do- 
dern: for thus 


out of, true. which cannot be read, 
together with what is made by th- 
em the hemiſtich's completion, (Too 
true, my lord.) without ſeeing that 


there was error in the paſlage's pr- 


inter, and this the cause of it. Ex- 
actly a like error, and proceeding 
from like cause, was found in the 
present ſpeech: what are quoted as 


words of Paulina's, follow, the laſt 


ſpeaker's*Geod malan in all the fo- 
lio's; which being evidently wrong 
from him, his F was. made pray 


by the. firſt modern, and Good ma- 


dam, pray have done is handed, down 


to us filently as a reading authen- 


tic: Nothing can be more natural, 


or more in character for Paulina, 
than the interrupting Cleomenes, 


declaring ſhe had done, and ſtill go- 
ing on; and we get at these beau- 


ties by adhering to mores of the ol- 


deſt copy, now reſtor'd to their pl- 
Fo Ar p 


ace. We have of these corruptions 
_ elſewhere, and from better preſſes 
chan Shalelpeare 2 chese two co- 
ming ſo near together, and ſerving 


mutually as examples 


e one to 


the other, they are on that account 
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brought into one note, and expec- 
tation defeated in regard to the firſt 
reference. . A common metonymy 
at 95, 4 puzzl'd the fifth mod- 
ern: who 18 ſet right in it by the 
author of the Canons,” telling him 
— that 725 grave means, thy beau- 
ties, which are bury'd in the grave; 
the continent for the content. © th- 
ene, a third line below, is us d 
there for — position, matter lay d 
down ; and, upon it, follows the 
faid position, She had not been ” 
&c : it has been taken in it's com- 
mon ſenſe - ſubject, and ht ch- 
ang' d to vn ke og Oxford editor. 
6, 30. 

Once more to bot in. After which 
follows in elder copies, and the'two 
firſt moderns, the word — Bim; fet- 
ch'd, as was the ſueb we ſaw lately, 
from a line contiguous, (that und- 
erneath) Which is all we need ſay 
of it : It's ſtanding there was loſs of 
Fir, ina | Iiketihood, at the head 
of Florizel's ſpeech : however that 
be, Sir appears in only those cop- 
ies which have ſo rightly diſmiſſ'd 
Bim. . at friend (97, 1.) is a more 
Shakeſperian expteſſion, and of m- 
ore authority, than one you'll find 
in the Readmgs ; it's ſenſe —at fr- 


: 


iendſhip with, living in terms of 


friendſhip. Lower down in that 
page, and at entrance of another 
ſpeech of this Florizel's, his phr- 
ascology is as free as this laſt; but 
no obligation, notwithſtanding, to 
make any fuch change in it as the 
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Revisal would have us: "parting 
with her,” ſeperated as at present, 
is — ut parting with her; and the 
words before them have energy, 
ſignifying — proclaim'd indeed to 
be his, being ſhed in ſuch abund- 
ance : The word which metre m- 
akes neceſſary at that ſpeech's con- 
clusion, was put in by the fourth 
modern. . That expreſſion of Flo- 
rizel's which we have at 99, 17. 
can be no other than an application 
of his preceding compariſon ; that 
the difficulties of high and low's 
meeting, the "odds" that lay againſt 
them for doing it, were hardly leſs 
than that of the vallies and ſtars 
meeting. By worth, at 26. of that 
page, is meant — the worth result- 
ing from birth; and ſo reftrain'd, 
as it may, alteration is not neceſſ- 
ary : See the Readings. 
| 103, 8. þ 

caught the water, though not the 
#/Þ] A poor conceit, certainly; but 
not therefore an interpolation of 
players,” as pronounc'd in words by 
the fifth modern and by the fou- 
rth's practice, he as well as the o- 
ther-firiking 'vut of the text the 
whole quotation : But, without ſee- 
king to prove it's genuineneſs by 
example, (for which we need go no 
farther than the page before, l'. 3 
& 4.) what conception can readers 
poſſibly have of the expreſſions be- 
fore them — © ang!'d: for mine eyes, 
when these words are diſmill'd?:&> 
The ſcene has little to ſpeak - to; 
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and but one amendment, which ca- 
me originally from the third folio's. 
printer. In the ſecond page of it, 
(p. 101.) inportance is us d for 
import, and "affe#1on” has the ſenſe 
of the active participle of—to affect, 
put ſubſtantively ; lines 5 & 26. In 
this page, (p. 103.) the fine and juſt 
compliment pay d to” Julio Roma- 
ng no one of the faults, in it 
which are ſo ſeverely reprobated in 
a note of the fifth modern's; it's 
anachronism excepted, which 1s de 
ſign'd: It is not ſaid by the Poet 
that this painter was the ſuppos'd 
ſtatue's carver, but it's colourer, for 
which his word is perfarm d; it 
had been many years in doing, (car 
ving) and was now newly perfor- 
md (finiſh'd by having colouring 
given it) by the hand of at rare 
maſter; the ſupposition of colour- 
ing being in this caſe neceſſary: 
And for the compliment, that has 
no fault in it but exceſs, a thing ex 
pected in compliment: nature and 
nature's God are diſtinct, not con- 
founded as ſays the modern refer d- 
to; the ſenſe of had. he eternity 
being only — had he a portion of 
the Divinity, ſuch portion. as ſho- 
uld enable him to put breath into 
his work; and the thing aſſerted — 
that, if he had ſuch, he would be- 
guile of ber cuſtom” nature who is 
God's agent, 


| INES 7 1 WIGS | 
. therefore I keep i Lonely, apart, ] 
A fingle note ſhall ſerve alſo for 
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this ſcene. . And firſt of it's emen- 
dations :— This,..at, which they be- 
gin, came from the fourth modern; 
is a juſt one, and neceſſary, for Lo- 


vely is not accepted nor can be in 


a ſenſe that is ſuitable; the true 
word is a pleonasm: four petty am- 
endments ſucceed to this e have 
ſpoke of, in 108, 110, (the fourth 
modern ) and 112 ; in treating of 
places difficult, or that have been 
made ſo by commenting, there will 
be occasion to touch upon ſome of 
them. One miſconceiy'd paſſage is 


in the firſt of those pages at l. 233 


look but on what is given Paulina 
at 1. 21, and you will-find that the 
other line's ſentence. requires for 
it's. completion; these words of the 
Revital, — methinks, already ſhe is 
on the point of moving,” The fault 
a few lines below it (I. 30.) is men- 
ded by - As: we were mock'd” (wi- 
thout notice, as usual) in the four 
latter moderns ; the reader will ju- 
dge between us: and a moſt wild 
alteration: of a term in the line a- 
bove it by the fifth modern, has 
drawn from one of his cenſurers 
the following true comment upon 
the paſſage the term ſtands in; The 
meaning of the line in the original 


is, Though the eye be fixed, (as the 


eye of a ſtatue always is) yet it ſee- 
ms to have motion in it: that tre- 


mulous motion, which is percep- 


tible in the eye of a living perſon, 
how much ſoever one 3. e 


to fix it.” (Canons, p. 10.) What in 
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p- 110. is made Or by the fourth 
modern, ſome others make And. 
the true alterer reads, at 8. of that 
38323 on you with ; which ſh- 
ould either be follow'd, or upon” 
(as it may) conſtru'd — on. An in- 
ſtance of Shakeſpeare's licences pr- 


esents itſelf in the very next page 


cipate: And a correction which has 
numberleſs precedents being made 
in the piece's laſt page, the period 
which it belongs to is right, and 
grammatical ſtrictly; accepting T- 
is” for-This ts, as is ordinary in the 
tend ring or presenting of any th- 
ing, as is Florizel there. 


at J. 14, where Partake” is— parti- 


— — 


* 


The long taſk of explaining, and of accounting for emendations, — 
borrow'd as well as new, and of all magnitudes, being thus brought 
to a conclusion, here the pen might be drop'd, and leave taken of (we 
hope) an rs Jar reader : but as it may have happen'd, that, from 
what is ſcatter'd up and down in _ — two ſubjects, the 
time of writing the plays, and the measures that they are writ in, -a ful- 
ler knowledge of both may be the wiſh of ſome perſons, it ſhall be en- 
deavour'd to gratify it in the beſt manner that we are able. And firſt 
of the firſt, The ORDER and TIME of writing. Every note of time 
that the plays themſelves have afforded, or but_ſeem'd to afford, has 
been fingl'd out and remark'd upon ; and it has generally prov'd, that 
the notices gather d from thence have ca-incided with other docu- 
ments that carry conviction with them: These documents are, = the 
plays earlieſt impreſſions ; entries in a book of that time; and the wit- 
elt of writers in it: Of one capital writer full mention is made in a 
note at p. 7. of the Introduction, and before it is one that ſpeaks of the 
entries; their evidence is the compleateſt we can have, and here fol- 
lows it's whole and perfect remainder, 


EXTRACT 
from the Books of the Stationers' Company 
communicated by M. S. Draper, Partner with the Tonſons : | 
Neu- digeſted; 
with Addition of the Plays that Meres ſpeaks of, 
and the printed Dates of ſome others, 

224 feverally denoted by these Marks following : — 

Vol. II. | 
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* Eldeſt known Edition in Print; 


Y. Meres; (Date of his Book, 1 598.) 
ml. Entries in the Books of the Sta. Com. 


f 1. * 4. J. 2. . S. l. H. 1606. mi. 


1593. H. 6. 2. P. ml. * 1600, m. n. d. M. * 1600. mf, 
1594. f. of af. ml. * 1607, T. A. P. 1602. ml.“ 1611. 
. ml. * 1617. 2. 3-06 M. 

2. L. ml. * 1605. 1600. . H. 4. ml.” 

R. 3. ml.] * H. 5. ml. 
1597. 1. H. 4. Me ml. * 1598. *. a. d. n. ml. 

m. of V. Memt. 1000. 1601. m. w. of W. ml. * 1602. 

* R. 2. Me ml. 1602. H. mf, * 1605. 

* R. 3. Me ml. T & C. ml, * 1609. 

*R© J. M. 1606, ml. 1604. [H. 8. ml. * 1613.] 
1598. 4. w. f. e. w. M. 1607. K. L. ml. * 1608, 

c. e. M. 1608. A & C. ml, 
N O T E. 


In this Extract, the title of the m. w. of W. is Sir John Falſtaffe & 
the merry Wives of Windſor ;” of K. L., - M.. William Shakeſpear bis 
Hiftory of King Lear; of R. 3,” — Richard the 30. with the Death of 
the Duke of Clarence :” Te Richard” of 1 594, bears the title of — Ri- 
chard the 30. with the Death of Shore's Wife; the” Lear,” — Chronicle Hiſ- 
tory of Leire King of England & his 3. Daughters ; and the H. 5.” of 
that year is, doubtleſs—*T he famous Victories of Henry V.“ That the A & 
C.“ 1608, or the plays that Meres ſpeaks of, — a. w. f. e. , (in bim 
*Love's Labour's won”) c. of e, & 2. g. of V, —had impreſſions before the 
firſt folio, is not probable ; making, as hey do, a part of that lift which the 
reader has ſeen an account of in p. 5. of the Introduction: of the exiſtence of 
three of them, (the three laſt) in the year 98, and of the other in 1608, Meres 
and the entry are full evidence, but not of any thing further. The H. 8.“ 
f these entries was writ by S. Rowley; and the writer of their fit“ R. 3.“ 
might be Dr. Leg; but who their H. 5.” was produc'd by, and their firſt 
Lear, no accounts are come down to us: This piece, and the piece intitl d 
—"Taming of a Shrew,” have each a ſecond entry in the Extract communi- 
cated, reason unknown ; the entries preceding the plays impreſſions each a fin- 
dle year juſt, as is the caſe of ſome others, Further, there is handed down 


1602; (* 1613.) @ Pericles” and 4 Yorkſhire Tragedy” 
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to us in it=a' Locrine” of 1594; (*1595.) 4 Thomas hrd Cromwel "of 
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of 1608; (* 1609 


& 1619.) and the date of the Poets Sonnets” is the ſame the in thei 
aug Apa, he re as in their 


Matters curious in themſelves, and connected with Shakeſpeare, but 
foreign to the enquiry propos d, having got into the Extract, ſeperation 
was to be made: which being now done, and way clear'd to ſuch of 
the plays contain'd in it as are confeſſedly his, take a — 


SCHEME 
of their Succeſſion ; 
drawn from what has preceded, 
and from Evidence touch'd upon in 
the Notes.” 

1591. E. J. 2. . 1600. 1. H. 6. (i.) 
1592. H. 6. D'. 1601. m. w. of W. (k.) 
1593. H. (a.) 1602. T & C. (I.) 

t. of a. /. m. Ff. m. (m.) 
1594. T. A. (b.) 1605. H. (n.) 

JJ. I. (e.) a. y. J. i. (o.) 

i7 w. (d.) 1606. M. (p.) 
1595. 4. J. F. F.J. (q 

2. g. HFV. (e.) 1607. t. 1 7 (4) 
1596. R. 2. E. L. (ſ.) 

R. 3. | 1608. C. 

c. of e. (f.) J. C. 
1597. RS]. ASC. 

m. u. d. T. F A. (t.) 

1. H. 4. 1611. O. (u.) 
1598. 2. H. 4. 1612. Cym 

m. of V. 5 1613. H. 8. (w.) 
1599. H. 5. (h. w. F. (x.) 

m. à. a. u. 1614. 7. (Y.) 


It is offer d with ſome confidence on the part of the drawer- up; 
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and will (at leaſt) be found ſufficiently juſt for that critick to work by, 
whose object is—weighing this Author's pieces, and adjuſting the com- 
parative merits of them: Three of those pieces (the E. ]; H; & f. of 
. /.”) have each a double place in the Liſt, and for this reason; two 
we know with full certainty to be pieces quite diſtinct from another 
two that bear a like title, and have grounds very ſufficient for ſaying 
near as much of the Hamlet; they muſt therefore have been wrought 
up anew, and at a new period, and this period we have ventur'd to 
gueſs at: The lights we had to proceed by, as well in these as the reſt, 
(excluſive of what the Extract has yielded) appear in different Notes 
that muſt be resorted to ſeverally by the diſpos d to examine them; and, 
to make examining easy, reference is ſubjoin'd ; the letter after each 
title directing to certain numerals, and those to Notes on that play 
where this matter is handl'd: Further, the engager in this ſubject 
ſhould take this along with him; that, in all or moſt of these plays, 
ſome evidence of their date rises from out the ſtyle and the numbers of 
them, and he will observe in a cafe or two that the opinion conceiv'd 
of it reſts wholly on these particulars; which, if he has taſte, he will 
not think ſhould be ſet aſide as incompetent. _ k 
( | $19 


Notes refer'd to. 


(a.) Int.“ p. 11. a Note. (b.) 1". note; & 50, 4. (e.) 39, 16. (d.) 
16, 20. (e.) 1“. note. (f.) 31, 18. (g.) 11, 29; & 58, 2. (h.) 8, 
4; & 94, 27. (i.) 5, 9. (k.) 1“. note. (I.) 1“. note; & 935, 16. (m.) 
7, 43 36, 5. (n.) 48, 30; & 116, 17. (o.) 39, 263 83, 5; & 
90, 2. (p.) 64, 3. (q.) 60, 28; & rhe laſt note. (r.) 8, 15; 45, 11; 
49, 29 3 & 60, 18. (f.) 24, 17. (t.) 1“. note. (u.) 73, 5. (w.) 1“. 
note. (x. ) 71, 30. (y:) 13, 20 & 47, 5. fo 
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The other ſubje& propos d, is = the © Verſe of this Poet: an impor- 
tant one, certainly; that will aſk the utmoſt attention in many parts of 
it, and in all a mind diveſted of prejudice : both which if the reader 

Thall have brought with him now, or ſhall provide himſelf with upon 
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this notice, let him advance; but with candour, and expectation of un- 
trod ground, which ſhould therefore diſpose him to it. 


A brief ESSAY on VERSE, 
as of SHAKESPEARE's modeling; 
it's Principles, and it's Conſtruction. 


Difference of duration runs through all the parts of which ſpeech is 
compos'd, — it's /etfers, it's ſyllables, and it's words; ſome vowels are 
ſhorter than other ſome, and vowels in general ſhorter than moſt con- 
ſonants ; and these too differ among themſelves, the open being longer 
than the liquid, and the cloſe longeſt of all: Syllables, which are con- 
ſtructed of letters, muſt have difference in them according as they are 
form'd ; and from their infinitely-vary'd durations a vary'd melody rises 
that is the radical principle of what in ſpeech is call'd—harmony. But 
when ſyllables meet together in words, or in ſentences where the word 
is a ſyllable, the ear finds itfelf ſtruck by:a duration diſtin from the 
other, and overcoming that other in all inſtances :: The agent in this 
duration is—voice ; which, if made to fall on one ſyllable, is conſtrain'd 
to relieve itſelf in the next; and has it not in it's power to lay an equal 
and ſeveral Secic (for that is the term in uſe) upon even two contigu- 
ous ſyllables, though in different words; except a reſt intervene, which 
if the ſenſe makes not, voice muſt. Of this the, monoſyllables have 
only a capability; and it falls on them, ſometimes with intervention of 
one ſyllable, ſometimes of two; or of even three in ſome caſes, but 
those are rare: when one only intervenes, and no circumſtance chances 
to encreaſe it's duration, that theſis is weak: Diſſyllables have one, and 
that ſtrong ; and the word of three ſyllables the ſame, where it's ſeat is 
the ſecond; but if another: has it, then is that triſſyllable provided of 
two of them, of -which one-only is ſtrong: in words exceeding that 
measure, = whether of four, five, fix, or even more ſyllables, the thefis 
is moſtly alternate, and may reach to four ; but whatever the number 
of them, one is always predominant as was ſaid of the other words, and 
for ſuch as are of that nature the proper title is Accent; the weaker, 
and that upon monoſy llables, are beſt diſtinguiſh'd by = 1Fus, which 
will be the term in what follow ws. tl Bua 
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Thus, by natural neceflity, a difference is eſtabliſh'd in ſyllables, that 
is the true baſis of a Time that is call d numeric Such of them as are 
acted on by the voice in either of the ways above-ſpoke of, are render'd 
long by ſuch acting; (long, potentially; for the verſe - man makes free 
with them, as we ſhall ſee) and the relief that muſt follow it causes 
' ſhortneſs, but in that too is licence; and this acting and ſuſpenſion of 
acting meeting always in ſpeech, and forming a ſort of uniſon, a relief 
and it's theſis are conſider'd as one member, and call'd — a Foot if the 
relief preceeds, the foot is call'd—an Iambus; if the theſis, — a Trochee; 
and as these two, with certain licences proper to them, will be found 
adequate to the purpose of accounting for all the measures in uſe with 
us, Iyrical and heroic, it will perhaps be admitted, that they only have 
a right to the epithet proper, and that zmproper is fitteſt for ſome feet 
that will be ſpoke of hereafter. 

Perſe is measur d by Feet, in a proceſs call'd - ſcanſion; and five feet 
ordinarily, with addition now and then of a fixth, is the complement 
of the line that is call'd—hero;c; The feet are ſometimes wholly Iambi, 


as thus o i gaz 1 
The nn then | no plan] ets frile, 
No fai| ry lattet, no with hath power | to charm, 
So hal lou d and\ fo gra cious is ſ the time, H.“ 9, 6. 


or ſometimes admit the Trochee among them. 


But, look, | the morn, | in ruſ\ fet man tle: clad, 
Walks der | the dew | yon high eaſt | ward hill: 
Break we| our watch | up 3 Et 46; D', 9. 


Which admiſſion of the Trochee is ſubject to great conſtraint at this 
present; the foot rarely appearing in the Heroic of modern poets, but 
at a line's beginning, or after ſome great pause: that of Shakeſpeare 
introduces it every where, (it's fifth foot e and under all cir- 
cumſtances ; as may be ſeen in this one couplet, which ends a ſpeech 
of Macbeth's at p. 14: 


Tbe che] wink ar the band: | yet let that be, 
Which the| eye fears, ) when it | is dane, | ta ſee. 


and he is at times ſo profuſe of them, that he has verſes in which the 
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Schee-ontfſumbers the Iambus ; as witneſs these which are given to 


his Richard the third, - 


i. We are not ſaſe, Clarence, | we are] not ſafe. (5, 26.) & 
2. Let me put in] your minds, | if you| forget, (22, 15.) 


and this other which comes from Troilus, in 83. of that play, 
Lady, | give me| your band; | and, at] we walk, &c. 


the examples are very perfect and full, and want ſupport from no o- 
thers; but might have it, if neceſſary, from many hundreds. The rea- 
son of this admixture, is the cloſe relation the feet bear to each other, 
having no difference but in their ſyllables' order: And hence too it is, 
that, in what we may call the lyrical parts of him,—his ſpeeches under 
five feet, we find him changing his measure; pating from the Iambic 
to the Trochaic, and vice-verſa, and not a ſingle time only in one 
ſpeech ; a ſtrong inſtance of which is that fine ſoliloquy which closes 
act the third of his . F. . These lyrical Iambics, and others elſe- 
where, conſiſt of four entire feet; his Trochaics, of only three and a 
ſemi- foot: and both the one and the other admit the ſame interchange, 
in different parts of them, that is praQtiſ'd in the Heroic; Trochees 
ent'ring the Iambic, and lambi the other line; as into this, for ex- 


ample, 4 
Toad, that | under | the cold] flone, (M.“ 51, 13.) 


presently upon which comes a fignal diverſity, belonging to these mea- 
sures, that will be ſpoke of hereafter. 

More observable ſtill, — as being a perpetual accompaniment, which 
the Trochee is not, — is that-property of the Heroic which was barely 
mention'd of late, videlicet the wh this it owes to neceſſity, as the 
ſyllable does it's relief; for no entire verſe can be pronounc'd without 
a reſt in ſome part of it or other, and that reft is—the pause: it may be 
plac'd without harſhneſs, and even with great advantage to general me- 
lody, in any one part of it; only, if very near the beginning, or near 
the end, there is usually (perhaps, always) a ſecond pause aiding it, as 
may be ſeen in the examples that follow. | 


''I'& 2. 


SHA, Stay, |} you imperſect ſpeakers, | Yell me more: 
D'. Mö 2 the bead | and the end-all| here, 
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Bur here, Apen this hank | and ſpeal of time, 
D'. What, fir, || not yet at reſt ? | The king's a-bed ; 
18 And over them | triumphant Death | bis dart 
S Shook, || but delay d to ſtrife, | though oft invok'd 
| V. ith voti, as their chief good, | and final hope. 


D. Night with her will bring 


MIL. 22 this ethereal 


: | Since and fee, 17 jr ning « to MY | will watch. | 


= 
4 1 1 ' 


3. 


: SHA. Art hon not, || fatal vision, TI 


To feeling, || as 118 göt? | or art thou but &c. 
inteſſence of heaven 

Flew upward, | lied with various forms, 

That rowl'd orbicular, | and turn d to flars 

Ne, 14 thou fee'ſt, | and how yn move: 


4. 5. & 6. 


1 "That , ＋ the warder of the brain, :c 


Shall be a fume, | and the receit of reason 
A limbeck oniy; ¶ When in faviniſh fie | 
2 » Their drenched natures lye, ¶ at in a death, &e. 


III. Then feed on thoughts || that — 2 


A 3 Nit. In fattious oppoeition ; || till at laſt | 
e middle age one rising, || 3 TR 
In wise 18 | ſpake much of right and wrongs 4 


— 


Harmonious numbers ; ¶ as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſbadigſt covert hid 
Tap nes her noturnal note. || Thus with the rut &c. 


4 K 
5 
—- 


83 


7. | 
Su. ; Rebellious head, Ab Phong till the wood. 
- Of Birnam rite, and our high-placd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, || pay 29 his breath 
Jo time, and mortal cuſtam, ¶ Yet "4 heart &c. 


_ Of juſtice, | of religion, || truth and e 
And Judgment from above: 


8.&.9. 
Sa. Why ſhould I play | the Reman faul, || and die 


| 
” 


On mine own Coed ? | whiles I ſee deen, | the gaſhes . 
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Do better upon them: | 
D'. If fuch a one | be fit to govern, || ſpeak: 
* T am| as I have ſpoben. | 
Mil. Loud, | as from numbers without number; || faeet, 
As from bleſt voices, | uttering joy: || heaven rung 
With jubilee, | and loud hosanna's fill'd 
Th' eternal regions : x 


Thus, inſtead of three, to which the rimer confines himſelf now-a- 
days, these great Poets chose to employ the Pause in their verſe, in 
nine ſeveral places; and — beſides variety, which is itſelf a great orna- 
ment,—produc'd out of it ſome of the moſt ſtriking beauties with which 
their poems are decorated. | 

But the Dramatiſt was not yet contented : Neither the free uſe of 
the Trochee, nor this of the Pause, ſeem'd to him to give ſufficient 
variety to verſe defign'd for the ſtage: by reflecting therefore upon the 
nature of our language in general, and of our verſe in particular, and 
by aid of a moſt excellent ear, he invented, and threw into his verſe, 
two varieties more: ſome traces of them he might find in the poets 
that went before him; but his large uſe of them, the improvements 
they receiv'd from his hand, 'and their reduction to rule, make them 
properly and truly inventions; and his verſe ſtands diſtinguiſh'd by 
them, from the verſe of all other poets whatever, to this day. 

One of these varieties, is - the Redundant Syllable ; and the Pause 
being diſpatch'd, it may now be made clear to us. The end of lines 
had been ornamented with it, before Shakeſpeare; but whether doubly, 
and even trebly, as he has done, cannot be juſtly ſaid upon memory, 
nor much matters it to enquire ; 'tis familiar with the Italians, and 
might be gather'd from them: To the middle parts of verſe, he firſt 
introduc'd it, and his manner ſhews judgment and deſign : The Pause, 
in a verſe of five feet, is a kind of division: when full, or approaching 
ſomething to fulneſs, the member ſo cut off has the air of a ſmaller 
verſe, — of one, (perhaps) two, three, or four feet, — terminated by the 
pause ; at any one of which pauses,—as if the member it ſeperates were 
indeed a verſe, and that the end of it, the Redundant Syllable is occa- 
sionally brought in by this Poet; being (as the name fignifies) no part 
of the general heroic line, nor ent'ring into it's ſcanſion, any more than 
the ſyllable or ſyllables ſo denominated which we-often find at it's end. 
Here follow examples, of the final redundant ſyllable — fingle, double, 
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and treble ; and of the middle redundant ſyllable=ſingle, in two parts 
of the verſe, as well the whole verſe as that which is divided; all lying 
within a very ſmall compaſs, in two paſſages only of Cymbeline,” p'. 
63 & 64. Fe 


1.  IMmo. Nay, | be brief: 
T fee | into | thy end, | and am] almoſt 
Aman alread\y. | 
Ps. Firſt, make| yourſelf | but like lone. 
Fore-think | ing this, | 1 have alread | y fit, | 
(Tic in | my claak-| bag) doub | let, hat, | hose, all | 
That an | fwer to i them :| Would you] I but, ] in] their fertving, 
And with | what im | ita tion you | can bor'/row 
From youth | of ſuch | a ſea bn, fore no | ble Lu'cius 
Present | yourſelf, | desire] bis ſer | vice, * * doubtleſs 
With joy | be will | embrace | you; for | he's honourable, 
And, doub| ling that, | moſt ho'ly. | Your means | abroad 
You have | me, rich; | and I] will nev | er fail | 
Begin | ning, nor | ſupply ment. 

Imo. Thou art all | the cam fart &c. 
2. Lucius] hath wrot | already to | the em perar 
How | goes here. It fits| us there | fore, &c. 


Examples of all these redundancies might be multiply'd almoſt in infi- 
nitum; there being very few pages of Shakeſpeare, in which ſome of 
them may not be met with, and a ſmall ſearch would furniſh out all: 
These redundant ſyllables therefore, are as much a part of his regular 
proſody as either the Trochee or the Pause: but ſome others, that have 
been mention'd or hinted at, — to wit, those which are found now and 
then after the firſt foot of a verſe, or after the fourth, or after ſmall or 
no pause, are more properly licenſes ; and to be us'd very ſparingly, if 
at all, as the ear is not pleas'd with them: here are three, for the rea- 
der to judge of; the two firſt out of Meature for Measure, the other 
out of the laſt-quoted play: 


I. . See | that Claudio 


Be ex | gcu'ted | by nine to- mor | raw mor ning: (19, 2.) 
— . K 1 } o-wnbile 


Will leave jou ; but fir | not yau, | til you | have well 
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Deter | mined | upon | these flan | derers. (89, 2.) 
% 3 | be ſo to do | good ſer | vice, nevler 
et me | be coun | ted ſer | vicea'ble. | How look TI, 
That I ſhould feem| to lack | human | ity, 
So much | as this] fact comes | to? (50, 32.) 


Another of these redundancies, which is hardly of greater frequency 
than the two we have juſt ſpoke of, ſhould be put in their claſs ; this 
is, the middle redundant ſyllable, double: Cymbeline offers one; 


But his| neat cookVery ! | He cut | our roots] in charlacters; 
And ſauc d] our broths, [as Fu] no had | been fick, 
And be] her di | eter. (77, 21.) 


*Macbeth” another; 


Than on | the tor | ture of | the mind | to lye 
In reſt | leſs ecl ay. Duncan | is in| his grave; &c. (40, 2.) 


and more might be pick'd up; which to ſome will ſeem plainly what 
they are call'd, but others may think the verſes they ſtand in ſix- foot 
verſes, For greater ease of the reader, and for his fuller conviction in 
these latter particulars and ſome others that are behind, there will be 
found at this Eſay's conclusion a ſortment of different examples, each 
nnder it's head; and under that of Redundancies will come a line that 
is fingular, having three middle ſyllables extra ſcanſion. 

There is yet a further particular in the verſe of this Poet, which has 
relation to these we are ſpeaking of, and that is — an initial redundancy ; 
for though his Plays are diverſify'd throughout with portions of verſe 
of all fizes, — one foot, one and half; two, two and half; and ſo on to 
the end, — yet a half-foot, or. ſyHable, ſhould rather be reckon'd what 
we have call'd it, and what it wears the appearance of in the present 
edition: King Lear” has three of them; all very remarkable, and of 
great effect in their place ; — (45 


1. Do; ! Kill thy\ physici| an, and the fee beſtow | | 
Upon | thy foul | disease. (8, 31.) 
2. Sir, / Will you, | with those | infir | mities | ſhe owes, 
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 Unfrien | ded, &c. . | 46>. FT, 12.) 
3. 'Corde| lia, Corde| lia, flay|\ a lititle. "op 1 
Ha!'What ict thou ſay'ſt ? &c. (: 16, 4.) 


Of which three little monoſyllables, the laſt only has had the luck to 
keep his ſtation in moderns: the others are vaniſh'd quite out of them; 
as are alſo moſt of the fort throughout Shakeſpeare, .and much the 
greater part of his middle redundancies : And his lines of fix feet too, 
call'd Alexandrines, — another diverſity in his measure; which he has 
with great judgment, and ſometimes with no little happineſs, chose to 
make uſe of,—have met a ſimilar fate in the hands of these gentlemen : 
from whom the Poet has much the ſame treatment-as had the gueſts of 
Procruſtes ; his lines being either cut ſhort by the foot or the ſyllable, 
or elſe violently drawn out in length, (for this too is the caſe in ſome 
places with what was meant for hemiſtichs) to fit them to the measure 
of their ſorry bed, which is one of five feet, and that preciſely, with- 
out want or exceeding. | 

Neither has he ſuffer d much leſs from them in this metrical article 
that is now to be treated of; ſecond indeed in order, but firſt in im- 
portance, and aſking larger diſcuſſion. The Heroic of modern langua- 
ges is 4 detivative (ultimately) from the Greek Trimeter, parent of the 
Latin Senarius; and ſeems to have arisen at ſuch time as that Senarius 
ceas'd to have it's true modulation, and the Latin it's true ſound: ac- 
cent govern' d in it's delivery, as it does at this day; and, doing ſo, 
numbers of those Senarii (and of the Trimetri too) have the cadence of 
the Heroic: Being thought quantity in the Latin, accent became a ſub- 
ſtitute for it in tongues to which the Latin gave birth, and, among the 
reſt, in our own: it's effect in making ſyllables long is better and more 
natural than the other, which often claſhes with accent in the verſe of 
the afore - mention d languages. Their long ſyllable is conſider'd by 
proſodiſts as conſtituting a Time, and their ſhort a Ha/f-time; terms 
which musick afforded them, to which verſe has relation; and the ve- 
ry ſame times exactly are heard in those two ſyllables of the feet we 
bave ſpoke of, and call'd = Iambus, and Trochee: But here the power 
that chiefly contributes to form those two feet in our language, falls 
ſhort of that which forms them in ancient ones: for if that position 
be true which the”Efay” ſet out with = that accent demands. a reſt in 
our, language ere another can follow it, then is the effect of it limited 
to the forming of those fett only; here are the reasons. 
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Spondee we can have none in the language, that is no true one; 
the ſyllables which that foot conſiſts of having each a whole time, and 
ſuch times meet not in it: Analogous to the Spondee (or iſo-duna- 
mous, rather) are the Dach, and Anapeſt; feet of three ſyllables, hav- 
ing one a whole time, the two others a half- time each, and making 
that way a whole: these feet (it is true) are found mixing with the 
Iambus in the verſe which that foot gives name to among the ancients: 
but it follows not, that they muſt do ſo with us; and it will be ſeen 
presently, that we have na need they ſhould ; being furniſh'd with feet 
unknown to the ancients, rising from out the language's nature, and of 

moſt exact correſpondence with the feet which they did lend us, which 
the others are not. The overmuch abundance of monoſyllables is ob- 
serv'd by ourſelves and by foreigners, and the language ill-ſpoke of on 
their account: the words of moſt frequent uſe amongſt us, — our præ- 
positions, pronouns, articles, and conjunctions,—are chiefly of that tort; 
and form'd too of the lighteſt component letters we have: those con- 
ſtant- occurring verbs, which we call-auxiliars, are monoſyllables like- 
wise, and light (for the more part) throughout all their inflexions ; nor 
depart from that lightneſs when they take another ſyllable to them, as 
in — having, and — being; and we have other diſſyllables many, of as 
light a composition as these: But in all the language, throughout, no 
ſyllables dwell a ſhorter time upon the ear, than the two concluding 
ones of ſome words of three ſyllables whose accent is on the anti- pen- 
ultima, the frequent and almoſt general ſeat of it in words of that 
length: the multiplicity of these is ſo great, and their lightneſs ſo 

reat withal, that ear of our Poet was ſtruck with it; and a little re- 
13. upon the nature of these words, and of the ſhorter ones men- 
tion'd before, led him to make a further diſtinction in the time of ſhort 
ſyllables; from which his vetſe derives another variety, more us'd, and 
of more advantage to it, than his other great invention above the Re- 
dundant Syllable, middle. | 

Monoſyllables, however conſtructed, have no time in themſelves, (as 
was ſaid before in this ©Efſay”) but are determin'd this or that by the 
ſenſe ; which, in a verſe conſiſting wholly of them or even chiefly, 
ſingles out the emphatical, or ſuch, as are ſo comparatively, and giving 
them that position which is neceſſary for the making-out it's five 
times, (whole times) diſtributed properly, leaves the reſt without the- 
ſis, and in a ſtate of admitting ſuch times as ſuit the feet that compose 
it: These times, the Poet under conſidering makes of two forts, — half- 
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times, and quarter-times, and gains two forts of feet by it: to the feet 
which we muſt call for diſtinction ſake — the common Iambus and the 
common Trochee, belongs the common half-time; and of these, two 
ſyllables are the components: but where two preceed or follow the 
whole time, which is often the caſe in him, those two are but of quar- 
ter- times each; and the feet they ſtand in bear exactly the ſame rela- 
tion to those of two ſyllables, which the Anapeſt and Dactyl do to the 
| Spondee ; and to these feet may. be given with full propriety the names 
— Semi-breve Trochee, and Semi-breve Jambus : In Heroics, the quarter- 
times that belong to them are moſtly lay'd on ſuch ſyllables as are de- 
ſcrib'd in the ſection preceding; or on others their like, as are the final 
unaccented ſyllables of all words of length: but this rule is departed 
from in the verſe of another measure, that will be ſpoke of ere long. 
Of these /emi- breve feet, examples are ſo continual and various, that 
judgment knows not where to ſelect them: all pages present them, 
both of Shakeſpeare and Milton; and the latter, — whose proper pro- 
_ vince it was, to accommodate ſound to ſenſe, and to draw poetical ima- 
ges of things that have motion,—is indebted to this kind of foot for the 
moſt remarkable painting in all his works: it is in his deſcription of 
the fifth day's creation, in which the air and the waters were peopl'd 
with their ſeveral inhabitants; having mention'd the ſmaller-fiz'd fiſhes, 
and ſome of the middle, he ſpeaks then of the larger in these words; = 


ET N 
Wallowing | unwiel\ dy, enor | mous in] their gait, 
. Tempeſt | the ocean 


in which you have the quarter-time foot, of both ſorts ; and, with it, 
a ſtriking inſtance of it's effect. Here follow ſome few out of Shake- 
ſpeare : whose purpose in using them was different from that of Mil- 
ton's, in this place; intending only to make his numbers more various, 
and to give his metrical dialogue all the freedom of prose:— 


.1, HxR. Nay, but | you will. 
Por. I may| not, ver | ily.| 
HER. Yer'ly / | 
You put | me off | with lim | ber vows :| But I. 
Though you] would ſeek | to unſphere| the flars | with oaths, 
Would yet | ſay.— Sir,] no go] mg. Ver ily, | 


9. 
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You ſhall | nat go; a la dy's ver | thy is 
As po | tent as| a lord s. — "2. F. 6, 26.) 


Fear you] his tyr | annous paſ| fion more, | alas, 
Than the | queen's lie? | a gra | cious in | nocent ſoul ; 
More fra than he| is jeal| ous. — (D'. 33, 10.) 
Care not | for iſſue ; 
The crown | will find] an heir : | Great Al] exan'der 
Left his | to the wor | thieft ; ſol his ſuc | ceſſor 
Was like | to be | the beft.| 
Lo. Thou good | Paulina, 
Who haſt | the mem | ory of | Hermi| one, 
I know, | in hon | our,—0, | that ev\ er I 
Had ſquar'd | me to thy coun | jel ! (D'. 93, 9.) 


Net if | my bord will mar] ry. -i, | you will), fir ; 


No rem | edy, but | you will; | give me | the of fice, | 
To choose | you a queen : | ſhe ſhall | not &c. (DF. 94, 18.) 
our prince 


(Jewel of chil | dren) ſeen | this hour, | he had pair d 


Mell with this lord; | there was | not a| full month 
| Between | their births. | 


Leo. Pr'ythee, no] more; ceaſe ; | thou Ano t, 
He dies] to me | again, | when talk'd| of : (D'. 96, 5.) 
— your gal |, 
Have ue paſſ d through, | not with | out much | content 
In man | y fin | gular | ities ; but | we ſaw! not 
That which &c. — 
Comes it | not fome | thing near ? | 
LO. Her natural poſture ! 
9 But yet, Paulina, 
Hermi | one was] not ſo | much wrin Ed; notb ing 
So aged, as| this ſeems. = — (D'. 107, 8.) 
Jam jor | ry, fir, | I bave thus] far ftir'd| you : but 
I could | afflit | you far | ther. — (DF. 109, 6.) 
Por. She AZ th | ces him. | | 
Cam. She hangs | about | his neck ; 
If ſhe | pertain | to life, | let ber | ſpeak too. (D'. 110, 22.) 


(D'. 106, 23.) 


To prove the certain exiſtence of this kind of foot, the inſtances given 
are very clear and ſufficient: but the reader, who would have more ſa- 


rr — — _—_ _ 
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tiſfaction, may pick up multitudes of them in any one play; though 
more in ſome than in others, and in none more than in his“ Henry the 
eighth : the ſingularity of whose numbers has been often remark'd up- 
on, but the cause of it never pointed out; which is, chiefly, the great 
abundance of ſemi-breve feet, ſcatter'd in it throughout. They are in- 
troduc'd too in Sang; to which they ſeem peculiarly fitted, at leaſt to 
ſome ſorts of it: here is one that is almoſt wholly made up of them, 
taken out of the play from which we had the other examples: 


Will you buy | any tape, 
or lace | for your cape, 
my dain | ty duck, | my dear-/a ; 
any ſ\lk, | any thread, 
any toys | for your head, 1 
of the new'ſt, | and ſin ſt, fin ſt wear-la? 
come to the] ped ler; oY e 
money's a\ nedll er, 8 
that doth | utter | all men s ware-/a. (72, 18.) 


and one a little before presents a line that has three of these feet in it; 


for a quart |of ale| ir a di I for a ling (57, 22.) 


But here the writer muſt pause a little; and to ſtop rising objecti- 
ons from ſuch as have long receiv'd as a truth the exiſtence of Engliſh 
Dactyls and Anapeſts, and even of the Spondee, fimilar to those in uſe 
with the ancients in that circumſtance at leaſt which their very eſſence 
conſiſts in, videlicet, times,—it may be right to ſtate anew ſome few ar- 
ticles, in which this offſpring of the ancient Iambic (the modern He- 
roic) differs from it's progenitor. The Italians (whose language it firſt 
appear'd in, in all- probability) have one that falls ſhort of the verſe 


they copy'd in the ſame proportion that ours does, namely—a fixth part 


or a foot: and the feet which they do admit, are the Iambus and Tro- 
chee only, conſtituted as with us; the latter a foot the model diſclaims, 
and which is never receiv'd into't: And of this conſtruction exactly is 
the old French Heroic, now their vers commun, which Chaucer resorted 
to; who, if not the form's importer in our language, is at leaſt it's eſ- 
tabliſher, and our verſe's acknowledg'd father : The times we hear in 
this form are identically the ſame in all the three languages, though 
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ſome principal grammarians among the ſecond are pleas'd to ſay other- 
wise; for thus the Port-Royaliſts, for their own and their neighbour lan- 
guage," Les vers Italiens, auſſi bien que les Frangots, ne conſiſtent que dans 
le nombre des fyllabes, et dans la rime: but take any one verſe in either lan- 
guage, and diſrange it's words ſo as to give the accents we hear in them 
a new place, and, though the ſyllables remain, the verſe is gone; proof 
ſufficient of times in them, (times depending on accent) and, if of times, 
then of feet: And, accordingly, all who ſpeak of our verſe acknowledge 
in it the latter two feet, and call their times as above: but, in going 
further, (as moſt have done) and attributing to it alſo the three former, 
the one eſſential diverſity between the feet of the present day and those 
of old has not been weigh'd as it ought : for though quantity may and 
does make a Spondee, accent can not; and, if not a Spondee, then (in 
ſtrictneſs and properly) not the other two feet, which are homogenial 
and like to it: nor they, nor traces of feet approaching them, are found 
in the verſe we copy'd immediately ;. And why expect in our own feet 
unſuiting it's 1 as much as they do the verſe of those other 
tongues, which caus'd rejection in them? the Tribrachys is another 
diverſity that marks the ancient Iambic ; incompatible as is the Spon- 
dee with modern yerſe, and (of courſe) a like ſtranger. Thus of five 
different feet which have place in the ancient verſe, two are excluded 
beyond diſpute from the verſe it gave birth to, as well with us as our 
neighbours : and if admiſſion into our own of another two, in the ex- 
tent that's contended for, be productive of ſome evil; and their non- 
admiſſion no loſs, but ſuch as is very amply made up to it in a way that 
is-open to no exceptions ; no good reason is ſeen, why the doctrine of 
the ſection preceding ſhould: miſs of eſtabliſhment: The evil conſequent 
on admiſſion of the doctrine that does obtain, is -a mixture of feet he- 
terogenious ; feet of unequal times, as are those of a time and half with 
others of a time and two halves: and the full benefit of the latter is 
offer'd us in what has perfect concordance with feet admitted on all 
hands, and into all the three languages, viz. the common Trochee, and 
the common Iambus. | WA BB] rt 

The times that make the ſemi-breve feet different from the common, 
are (for the more part) lay d on ſyllables ſuiting them, ſuch as have 
been deſcrib'd: but others are render'd capable likewise of forming 
ſuch feet, by that quick paſſage over them which voice can make when 
it pleases, and does make now and then even in the Heroic: in comic 
measures, and in lyrical. where the ſubject is elegy, ſyllables of another 
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conſtruction are chosen purposely, as will be ſhewn when we come to 
those measures; but firſt, order requires a finiſhing of what further 
remains to ſay concerning the ſaid Heroic. 

And the firſt matter that offers, is one which the writer fairly ack- 
nowledges he ſhall ſcarce be able to ſolve ſatiſfactorily; to make accord 
with that ſyſtem which he himſelf has advanc'd, and many others be- 
fore him, that makes accent the foundation of verſifying : those others 
(with greater wisdom perhaps, but not greater honeſty) overpaſs it un- 
notic'd, and as they never were ſtruck with it, which the multitude of 
lines that present it makes downright impoſlible; For, from one end of 
this Poet to the other, are ſcatter'd here and there in his pages diſſylla- 
ble words whose ultima, though an accent, is ſhorten'd, or (more pro- 
perly) made to ſtand in ſhort place ; the word's other ſyllable making 
on ſuch occasion the half-time of a Trochee, Whose whole falls on ſome. 
monoſyllable and of the lighteſt complexion often as are articles &c: 
but before we proceed to reasoning, it will be right to eſtabliſh the fact 
by examples that cannot be controverted. 


1. The pangs| of deſ | re love, | the law's | delay, H.“ 59, 29. 
2. No, let 15 can dy d tongue | lick ab| ſurd pomp ; D. 65, 27. 
3. Observe | my un cle: if | his oc cult guillt DF. 66, 15. 
4. Now, a| fore God, | (God for | bid, I| ſay true!) R. 2.” 31, 22. 
5. Than with| out can dle may | go dar to bed, 4. y. l. i. 62, 1. 
6, As man y. fare ] wels as be ſtars | in heaven, 

With dif zu breath, | and con | fign'@ 2 ſes to them, 


He fum | bles up | into | a looſe | ag If TC.“ 8, 23. 
775 ———5rvr*—ð— — — let| ting ſaſe go by | 

The di | vine Deſ| dema | na. — O0.“ 30, 13. 
8. Which I] will de] with con| firm'd coun | tenance. m. a. 4. n. 87,15. 
9. Or bid me tell | my tale] in ex| preſs words ; K. J.“ 65, 25. 


10. Where 1s | ſhe? and] how doth'| ſhe ? and | what ſays 
My con] ceal'd la | dy to] our can cel d love? RC J. “65, 32. 


11. And pro] found Sol] omon to tune | a jig. I. I. I.“ 50, 10. 
12. — — — ſince it | is in my power L 
To der- throw law, | and in] one ſelf-| born hour 
To plant | and o er- whelm cuſ tom: . F. 54, 20. 


13. Who a lone ſuf fers, fuf | fers moſt | i the mind; Fi. L. 72, 17. 
14. 1;talf| not of | your. foul; Our com pell'd fins SOL 
Stand more | for num] ber than account. mn. f. m. 37, 19. 
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15. O gen temen, ge, fee 1 | dead Hen | ry's wounds 
Open | their con | geal'd mouths, | and bleed | afreſh! * R. 3.“ 10, 40. 
16. He af | ter bon our hunts, | I af | ter love. "2: fg. FV. 5, 17. 


7. — your eye] in Scotland 
Would cre | ate fol | diers, mate] our wom| en fight, M.“ 66, 26. 
18.—— Not | a man in En gland 
Can ad vice me | like you: be to] yourſelf, &c. "MH. 8. 3, $5 
19. Whom from | the flow | of gall | I name] not, but 
From jin| cere mo] tions; by| intel | ligence &c. D'. 9, 10. 
20. The ar] ticles o'| the com] bina| tion drew 
As him LEY pleas'd ;| and they | were rat | ify'd &. De. D', 29. 
21. Sir Thom| as Lou f el, II as free] forgive you 
As II would be forgiven : | I for | give all; s 


1 


And what now is to be ſaid of ſuch feet? Muſt we call them = a li- 
cence; a wantonneſs of the poet's, which he indulges to give his num- 
bers diverfity ? Or ſhall we not rather look about for ſome cause of 
them in the nature of voice itſelf? and ſome analogous usages of it's 
direction in other caſes? Accent we ſee diſplac'd by it frequently, 
in the verſe of every poet before Shakeſpeare and ſince; and a large 
liſt of words, whose accents he himſelf has made free with, follow 
in place aſſign'd: In monoſyllables it's power is unlimited; extend- 
ing them now, and now ſhort'ning, and that in every degree of which 
extenſion and ſhort'ning are capable in this busineſs of times; the 
fame word upon which is juſt thrown a half-time, or even a quar- 
ter- time, ſhall at very ſmall diſtance from it have the fulleſt that em- 
phaſis can create: But what is neareſt the point in queſtion, is — the 
power that voice exercises upon words of two ſyllables, and upon the 
Baal of ſuch triſſyllables as are conſtituents of the ſemi-breve foot of 
either fort: the diſſyllable loses the time belonging to't in virtue of it's 
Accent, and, from being a whole time in other ſituations, becomes a 

uarter - time here; and the ſame happens to the Ictus which nature 
throws on the final, and makes it thereby a long time; one line from 


the Tempeſt” will exemplify both = 
Having feen | but bin] and Cal| iban ; Foo | liſh wench ! (23, 26.) 


other ſyllables too that have the Ictus upon them are made half-times 
occasionally; as is alſo the middle ſyllable of ſome words —— 
3P 2 
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ed, whose ſecond is a diſſyllable and therefore accented : here is what 


will confirm it; — 


1. Thy in r not ac] ciden] tal, but | a trade : "mf. m. 47. ta. 


2. And wel ſhall mate full ſat| iſfac | tion.” "Co Ne. 07, 25. 
3. That I] may tell | pale-hear 145 pos lot lier, ob 
And ſleep in ſpite | of thun| der. M.“ 54, 7. 


From these inſtances of a diſpenſing as well with Accent as Ictus in 
the caſes preceding, it ſhould follow by parity of reason, that, where 
conſiderations of greater import than times (ſuch as improving and 
ſtrength'ning dition) bring about a concurrence of accented ſyllables, 
or of a ſyllable accented with one ftrongly emphatical, in this conten- 
tion of powers one is ſwallow'd up, and that naturally ; the accented 
by the emphatical, as in the 16%, example; and the diſſyllable's final 
by the accent immediately following, which has moſtly advantage of it: 
thus reduc'd, the diſſyllable becomes a word without theſis ; and as na- 
ture admits of only two ſyllables (fo circumſtanc'd) following in con- 
junction, a theſis muſt fall upon that before them however weak it's 
cConſttuction, and no weaker are in the language than are nearly all those 
in the other examples: — But here the reader ſhould be appris'd of a 
doctrine we forbors to ſtate in it's place, relating to all ſuch Trochees 
as either follow the Iambus immediately, or follow one another, with- 
out a mark d pause between, mark'd by punctuation: namely that, in 
every ſuch caſe, pause is made by the voice; and having in it a power 
that anſwers a half-time, that power is intervention ſufficient to obvi- 
ate an objection to what has gone before about times, arising from 
those examples where the Trochee follows the Iambus : — and ſuch 
pause, or a fainter, has good effect in the other caſe,—a concurrence of 
Trochees ; in which (without it) is languor, and a want of diſtinction: 
Two inſtances ſhall ſerve, for the present, in proof of either aſſertion ; 
of the latter, this from the Poet's Troilus, — 


Pro. I fhall—| have it | again. | CRE. What, this? | Dro. Ay, that. 
and of the former, this beautiful one from his . J. J. _ . 
Whip 70 our tents, | as roes 1 a o'er | the land. | ö (72, 15.) 
Such another pause as the laſt, (to wit, that between Trochee and Tro- 
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chee) is requir'd too at every verſe's end, however cloſely connected 
with the ſenſe of the verſe after; a point which ſome very great ſpeak - 
ers have been known to fail in, ſomething to the impeachment of their 
delivery. | | 

This uncommon, and (as many will ſay of it) this unpleasing aſſem- 
blage of a Trochee and an Iambus ſo conſtituted as we have ſeen in the 
laſt ſection, ſhould have been an invention; the verſe of poets preced- 
ing not affording examples of it, ſo far as is known: exclufive of what 
is urg'd in behalf of it, the neceſſities - firſt, of giving all poſſible ya- 
riety to numbers us'd in the drama; and next, of expreffing paſſions 
and characters by ſuch as anſwer that end, as many do of this caſt, — 
will reach farther than to exeuſe of it with the truly-judicious reader, 
who ſhall give it conſideration. 

Nor. will ſuch a one mch approve a reduction (practiſ'd often by 
editors, and often injurioully) of a measure the Poet uses that is not his 
invention; but a known branch of the Heroic, now the only remain- 
ing one that aſks the writer's conſidering : This measure is = the verſe 
of ſix feet: a verſe ſolely intitl'd to the appellation (Heroic) in the eſ- 
teem of the present French, and of ſome in Shakeſpeare's day alſo; and 
certainly not improper, in any view, for that occasional uſe of it which 
we fitid him making in all his plays, as well the late as the early ones: 
To this French line he ſometimes gives the middle French cæſure, 
(improperly call'd fo) witneſs — _ 


What an | fewer makes | your grace | to the reb | els ſup | plica'tion ? 
| 25 2. H. 6. 82, 15. 


which being utterly void, even by itſelf, of the ease that ſhould be in 
dialogue, we find ſubſtituted for it in his line the true Latin cæſura; 
that is, the word that forms it's third foot runs on, and has a ſyllable 
in it that makes the firſt of the foot after; the over- formal French 
ceſure ſtanding for the more part condemn'd by him to either dogrel, 
ar ſonnet, or the mock heraics of Piſtol and Thisbe: Here are ſome 
from the lady; 


. ra | diant Pyr] amus, | moſt lil ly-white | of hue, 
O cal| our like\ the red rose on] trium'| phant briar, 


and here another from Piſtol, 
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The heavens | thee guard | and keep, | oft roy | al ay of fame ! | 
"mM. u. d. 32, 10. & 4.“ 108, 20. 


and a ſonnet all in this measure, beginning. 
If love | make me | forfworn, | how ſhall I. fwear | to love? 


is found in J. I. I. at 42, 26: of dogtel, there will be call to ſpeak 
presently; and then will this measure ſhew itſelf, as a member of one 
that goes by the other name. A re inſtating of this formal division 
having taken Place i in all verſe of this length that is us'd by poets ſince 
Shakeſpeare, 'tis probable that what he eſteem'd properer may not be 
reliſh'd at present; and that harſhneſs will be objected to it, for which 
there is ſome foundation: the ſubjoin'd imens will ſhew too that 
he thought it equally capable of ſome of those differences which we 
have ſeen in his five- foot verſe, to the great advantage of that: 


1. How proud, | how per] empto | ry, . 
8 2 43. 16. 
2. Tue call falſe cat erpil| lars, 2 : 
» 1 
3. Was not fa] ther, Rich| ard, earl of Cam "ay ah 8 
For trea | aon ex| ecu | ted in | our late | king's 2577 
. H. 6. 35, 20. 
4+ To deeds| difbon'|oura\ ble? Tun] bave inbox a "BP 
H. 4. 72, 29. 
FX 20 us | be ſac riß] cers, but | not butch] ers, Cailus. J. C.“ 28 . 
6. Is nat / 1 tima ble, prof | ita | ble neilther, "m. of V.” 18, 32. 
7. Ty Ku" — ra | * 
| Wa cry d] incom|pare| ble; and the enſu | ing night 
| Made it a fool, | and beg gar "H.8.” 4, 15. 
8. The. fire, | that mounts| the by 2 t run er, * 
In fee | nung . waſts|it? Be advisd: D'. , 1. 
9. Hit high| neſs hav|ing liv d ſo long] with — = ſhe 
So goed | a 1 ly, D'. 40, 1. 
10. Come, come, my lord, you 1 ſhall have * 


Tuo no] ble part] ners with Ker [you the o e of Nor, folk, 
And la | dy mar] gueſs Dor | pos Will | = please og * 
« 103, 31. 


Efay-on Verſe, 20g 
— — — TIM. Commend | me to then ; - 
And tell them, that, | to eat them of | their griefs, * 
Their fears of be tile frokes, their a] ches, boſſes, * 
Their pangs| of love, | with oth | er incident throes * 
That na] ture's frag | il ve} fel doth | ſuſtain * 
In life's | uncer | tain voylage, | | vill] ſome pleas | ure do them, 
T teach] them to] prevent | wild Al cibi ades wrath. 
ERIE F A.” 80, 37. 


1 


Into ſome or other of these fix-foot verſes, enter (heſides the Trochee, 
as common) the final and the middle redundancy, and the ſemi- breve 
Iambus; the pause too is vary'd, as in the ordinary measure: in the 
firſt ſeven quotations, is exemplify'd the Latin cæſura; and what the 
French call ſuch, in the laſt line of the eleventh. Examples of this 
measure, and of the foot that was laſt-observ'd upon, are multiply'd out 
of Henry the eighth,” to lead readers into remarking—that the ſtrange- 
neſs of that play's measures does not lye in the introduction of the ſe- 
mi-breye foot only, to-which they ſaw it attributed not long before. 
There is found in A & C.“ (100, 17.) an Heroie of ſeven feet, ex- 
cept we admit in! monument (one of it's words) a middle redundancy of 
two ſyllables; and these are all the diverſities of the verſe ſo deno- 
minated. * = 19 202 
Something has paſſ'd already, where the Frochee was treated of, a- 
bout the Lyrical Measures which Shakeſpeare brings into his dialogue; 
and, for ſuch of them in which the matter is ſerious, that ſomething 
may ſerve: with this only addition, that, into three ſpeeches (which 
we muſt alſo call ſerious) of the measure there ſpoken' of, a novelty is 
introduc'd which the Poet might catch from Holinſhed, in this popu- 
lar diſtich to which he has given place in his own” Henry the 67h” at 
13. 103 | 
5 If that | you will | France | win, 
Then with | Scotland | / inſt be | gin. 


where by meer power of voice, by dwelling a while upon it, France 
becomes a foot by itſelf : and the fame happens to © rf,” and to 
oon, words of two other paſſages, where the feet are of good effect 
in their way; an image of the beings they come from, lying moſtly in 

them: These paſſages follow! in the Collections, the page that holds 
them being titl'd a- top = Monofytlable Feet: and after them, come a 
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number of others; taken either from ſong, or from the mouth of light 
characters, whose humour they heighten not inconſiderably. 

In Song, the Poet ranges as others do; and lines of one foot, one & 
half, and ſo on, enter their composition in different parts of him: nay, 
his dialogue wears the dreſs of them ſometimes ; as witneſs a ſpeech of 
Puck's, that closes act the third of his . n. d. The moſt fingular of 
his ſongs, (if, in truth, it be ſong) is one with which the Clown makes 
his exit at p. 72. in F. u.; which, upon the ſcore of that oddity, ſhall 
follow the examples laſt ſpoke of, broken and mark'd as they are to 
point out the measure. Out of\ſome of these ſongs, — and one, chiefly, 
in m. 4.4. n. p. 86; and a ſecond in the play lately-mention'd, at p. 
33. will rise the greateſt objections to what has gone before about the 
Dactyl, and it's iſo-dunamous brethren, the Spondee and Anapeſt: both 
are call'd - dactylic, by writers who have ſpoke. of these ſongs; and the 
inattentive will be apt to think he hears in the ſecond that impoſſible 
Spondee, imermingl's with what are certainly the common Iambus and 
the common Trochee : But the deception in either ſong is from mat- 
ter; which being of the elegy caſt, all the numbers move ſlowly, and 
ſome are form'd purposely out of ſyllables that can ſcarcely move oth- 
erwise, of which the. firſt ſong is inſtance, whose feet (whatever they 


are) are pure without mixture: The other merits tranſcription on ac- 


- count of it's variouſneſs as well of measure as feet; and the proper 
names of these latter, in the writer's opinion, will, appear in his mark» 
= #ALLI 3b It e! hs. I, | 111 
Come away, come away, j death, 
* and in ſud] cypreſs | let ne be| lay d; 
„y away, fly away, breatb; 
8 4 42 r cruel| mail. 
my ſhrowd| of white, | luck all | with yew 
. «gt are lit; 
part | of death no one ſo true - — 
of | did ſhare "it. 


: l ; 


45 | 2, TED 

Not 4. ee 12 1 

on my. black | coffin | let t here be | ftrown ; 
mot @ friend, not a friend, | greet | 
> S193 uin poor] corps, where my | bones ſhall be | thrown ; | 


PE LY, © YO RO en og 


CP IOW n 832 
Ne, e 


42 thou|sand thou | rand Ig b ta ae & 


ri 2 N lay me, o, where N 1171 115 * 1101} 2 
1 ſed true - ¶ love nev | er ind i my grave, ch ennie 
Fi 4:4 to aorep| Aber. 11099 7 11 „l 313 


Another of these daQtylics comes from Touchſtone in As you life: it. 
(p. 58.) where he is playing upon fir Oliver: but, in truth, the num- 
bers are in all reſpects ſimilar to those of the fong preceding; and (like 
that, in it's ſixth line) it has one initial redundancy, the (H of the line 
it ends with. The ſong call'd anapeſtie is that admirable one in the 
* Tempeſt” that graces Stephano's entrance at p. 38: but as an Iambus 
(common Iambus) begins every line of it, (the laſt excepted) terminates 
two of them, (the third and fourth) and has the forming of the whole 
ſecond line, — it is not ſeen, why we ſhould go out of those times and 
call the other feet anapeſts, hen, by admitting a foot hich reason aſ- 
ſents to, we may have abſolute conſonance throughout it's whole com- 
sition: Set it down then as an Iambic, and that a pure one; ha- 
ving ſyllables in it (a few) in quarter-time places, ſuch as that measure 
admits of whose examen will close the Eſay before us, videcer-Dog- 
rel, a firſt-cousin at leaſt to ſuch ſongs as is Stephano ss. 

A moſt faint image of the measure bearing that name is found in 
two or three ancient Moralities, and one of Skelton's particularly that 
is titl'd =*Magnificence,” (which ſee in the Scho!) that might ſet the 
inventive brain of our Poet upon expanding, or (rather) new- molding 
it, after the manner we fee it lye at this present; principally, in thres 
early comedies,” the Taming of the Shrew,” Loves Labour's loft,” and 
the* Comedy of Errors,” and a little in the Two' Gentlemen of Verona :” 
Characters which we may almoſt call = buffoon ones, and the link'd in 
diſcourſe with them, are the parties the measure comes from: it has 
drollery in itſelf, and receives a further ſurcharge of it from it's never- 
failing accompaniment, videlicetrime; but being whoHy unfit for dia- 
logue, and withal of difficult management in the delivery, (as that ac- 
tor would find, who ſhould. make the experiment) it had in very ſhort 
time a diſmiſſion from it's inventor, together with it's accompaniment. 
The regular of this kind are = Iambic tetrameters, of the ſemi - breve 
ſpecies ;- and pure, as 4s the following diſtich = 5 / 

8 08 IL 1 

I T ſhould kick, | being kick d; and, being | at that paßt,, 
Tua would beep | from 9 beets | and beware of, an fs. - 
. 
Vol. II. Rx 
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with exception of one foot only, the third of it's firſt line; whose be- 
ing is made a whole time per crœſn, and the foot a common Iambus : 
But ſuch regulars tyring in repetition, and lying open to even greater 
objections than that of the Heroic, when regular; all the licences of 
the latter, it's redundancies mixture of various feet, various measure, 
Ge. — have a place in this verſe, and that in larger proportion: Upon 
Aurveying the whole of it, in all the plays above- mention d. there ap- 
Pear d to this writer no other way of facilitating reader's conception 
of it, but by laying before him (generally) all it's irregulars ; which 
{ball be done in the following pages; ſetting before him a ſecond time 
an example of the verſe we call regular, in this lively and ſhort dia- 
logue of four lines only out of Love's Labour's loft,” whose firſt and 
laſt are compleatly & : = bs | e225) 


Cars. Hei Culpid's grand:fal there and karns| news of bm. = 
Bos. Then was Henus lle her mother 3 | for her fab ther is but grim. 
| Boy, Do you hear, | my mad wen'ches ? | "382 290137, 


Lad. No. | 
Tad. Ay, our way % b gone. | F 
Box. Yau are too hard fer we. N S SHEET 2 (27, 7.) 


To these ſucceed examples of lines containing Redundancies, double 
12 ſingle, and of all the three ſaxts, to wit — initial, middle, and 


5 1 G ng Moch! . of e.” 24, 17. 
2. Gol, Here is lnettber cheer |, fir, nor wel'come ; | we would fain | have 
eie 'F | D. 26, 27. 
3. Either get !thee,| from tbe door, or fit down | at the batch : 
Dy bon con jure for wen'ches, | that tbou call i for ſuch ftore ? 
Men ane lis] one too many? ga, get I thee | from the door. 
$4 $64 fo. +2 £1 5% n D'. 24, 29. 

4. For a fiſb with | aut a , in, | there's a fowl I with aut a featbler: 

Fa crow | help us in I, frrab, I we'll pluck a n 
ttt 1 9, 27, 25. 
5. Thanks, eee on | ty commendable © : 

In à neat's | tongue dry d, and a maid\ not ven able. m. FV.“ 7, 5. 
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these were not to be had pure. ; for they haye in them ſpecimens of the 
verſe next in order, the Mix'd Verſe, Bt vetſe that has the other three 


feet as well as the one abr proper . 


. Mfai. I thought 10 have afs'd 
D. S. And 70 no. = go. 
D. E. So, come, aß cen fink j there war] Mw for blow. 
Fe. e. 2b, 7. 
2, A: E. Abo talks I within? cher22\ ha; 8 hee 25, 4 
3. Have at /you \ with a prov'erb,—\ Shall I ec in 
Mai. Have at you with anotbler; that' When?) — AR 
m_ If thy name ¶ br call d Luler, | Lace, | thou haft an | feorr'd Bim 
D*. 25, 31. 
4. ADR. What, ir he arrefitrus rell me, | at who ſuit? De. 40, 28. 
5. Dum. The hvir\ Alen ; nr Is LI" 3%, 3. 
6. Bir, This it rbe liver vein, | which makes | fb a deity; DF. 47, 6. 
7. Mai. What needs | all that, land\ a pair of [in the toun? 
| 'Co Te.“ 26, 17. 


N 


the laſt example is fingular; , in the writer's e being a 
ſlur'd ſyllable, (ſlur'd in oechvanckidion) and not a redundant one, the 
foot conſiſting of those that follow. 

Laſtly, come the measure's diverſities; it's twyo- foot, three · foot, five, 
fix, and feven-foot lines, as many as the aforeſaid plays offer, in ſcenes 
that deal in this measure: but in these too is mixture of what belongs 
to preceding claſſes, ſeperation being impoſſible ; = 


N. I. I.“ 24, 24. | » 26, 17 
Ros. Is the fool fiek? 1 6 mag] ANY AY 
BI R. Sick at | the heart. — Not unlike, ! fir; that may! 
Ros. Alack, | let it blood. be. 


Bis. out that db it good? Bix. What's ber name in the cap? 
Ros. My phys ie ſays, I. Boy. Carberine, | by good hap. 
Bi. Te Bix. I ſhe wed | ded, or no? 

| Boy. To ber will, fir, | or ſo 
Ros. No,, poynt, with 4, . Bik. You are wel lcume, .. 


Bir. Now, God) / die! 
Ros. And your b Boy. Farrerl] to me, Ar, I and 
Bix. Tender ede g avel \ come to you, 


3Q2 
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Sulfit 1930 ods tn: | - 3 Comedy of Err, 9 dy — 29Dt0 ni en hoy 
9 ein 210 2113 es low ws 3001 
1. D. S. Was . evky| any man | thus bealten 8 out of” bes ? 
When, in | the why, and the | wherefore;| is-uei _ rime, * rea hon. 
Y fun er. 17. 18. 
2. D. E. You, muſh ſay ſ aht you ai lla fir, | but Throw | whut. Tw . 
- That you beat me | at the mart, | T bave your hand | to ſhow : 
. the ſein | were purcblnient, and the blows !you.| gave were ink, * 
our own | hand-wri'ting\\avould-tell | you what I think. (23; 19.) 
3: A. E. You are fad, | fignior| Balthazar: lar: Pray God, | our cheer 
May an fir my 200d will, | and your | good wel come here. 
Mer. I Hold] your Jain | tres cheap, | fir, and | your wel] come dear. 
A. E. O. gu ion Balthazar, | eitber | at fleſh, | or fiſh, 
Ata ble-full 1% wellcome | makes ſcarce | one dain ty diſh. 
Mer. Good meat, fir, is com mom ; | that every churl| ec. . 
A. E. And wel| come more common, ¶ for that's noth.) ing but words. * 


(224, 1.) 


4. But though | my cates | be mean, | take them| in good part; 
Better ſ cheer may you have, | but not I with bet ter heart... 
But. ſoft, | my 4 hock'd ; | — Go, bid\ them let | us in. (D, 19.) 
5 D. F. Right, fr, | "ll tell | you when, an you'll | tell me | wherefore. 
ps (25, 
6. D. 5. 0 vil lain, 22 haſt Holen | both mine of Thee | and my mane; 3 FM , 
e one neer got | me. credit, the other mic hle blame: 
If thou | hadft been Droſ mio to-day | in my place, * 
T, - * | have chang'd | thy face | fir a a name, | or - thy ma name | for an 
| (D', 20. 
7. A. E. Do bee, you min kon? you'll let] us in, I tro. 4 5. 
8. D. E. A man may oregt a. word | with you, firs and word. are but 
wind : (27, 12.) 
9. A bacł- friend, a oulder-chp per, | one that | countermands Sx 
The paſ\ ſages | of al | leys, creeks, ENA lands; 
A hound'that.| runs coun'ter, | and yet | draws dry 2-1. foot well ; 
One that, | before | the judgment, carries poor ſouls| to hell. (40, 18.) 
10. DIS. T1 de not know | the. mat ter; | be is'reſted| on the caſe. / " 
Abk. What, is | he arreſted? | tell me, | at base ſuit? * 
D. S. I nau not, at | ahose fait | be it arreſ| ted, well; 
But 9 a fait | of buf, | which 'reſ] ted him, alas can aal 


* 
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Will you fend | bim, miſ i treſs, redempltion, | the mon | ey in | his deſt? 
(D', 29.) 


11. L was two] ere I left 'bim, | and now | the clock frites one. (41, 11.) 
12. D. S. O ges, "If an | y hour meet | a ſerjjeant, | he turns back | for ver | 


13. 


fear. 


ADR. As if | time were] in debt ! | how fand] ly deſt | thou rea hn? 
D. S. Time is | a ver y bankirout, | and owes more | than he's worth | 


to ſea'son. | b 
Nay, he's| a thief "too ; | Have you] not heard | men ſay, 
That time | comes flea ling on, | by night| and by 42 3 
F time] be in debt, and theft, | and a fer | jeant in che way, 
Hath he] not rea gon to] turn back = how |er in| a day? (D', 14.) 
We came in | to the world] like broth | er and brother ; * 


And now | let's go hand] in hand, | not one | before| another. (64, ult.) 


— 


"Lowe's Labour's bot.” 


. Boy. She hath | but one] for herſelf ; | to de | sire that, | were a ſhame. 


25, 9. 
Ma. That laſt | is Biron, | the mer] ry mad- cap lord; (25 9-) 
Not a word] with him | but a jeſt. | 
Boy. And ev | ery jeſt | but a word. 
Pri. It was well | done of you, Ito take him | at his word, * _ 
Boy. I was | as wil ling to grapiple, | as bel was] to board. (D', 27.) 


3. ARM. A moſt| acute juvUenal ; | voluble, | and free| of grace! (29, 14.) 
4. No, page 3/it | is a epllilegue, | or diſcourſe, | to make plain * 


( 
5˙ 


dome obſcure | precedence | that hath | tofore | been ſain. (30, 1.) 


Cos. The boy | hath ſold] him a bar/gain, | a gooſe, | that's flat : = 
| (D', 20.) 


6. Arm, Come bit | er, come hither ; | How did] this.ar/gu | ment begin? 


7. Cos. True, and I for Plan tan 3 | thus came your ar | gument in. 


8. 
79. 


(D', 24.) 


(D', 28.) 
ARM. But, tell me; ll How was there a Coſ tard] broken * "or? 
| | | x „ 32. 


Are not you | the chief wom'an ? you are| the chic | ke Bere. (35, 25.) 
10. What plume | of feath | ers is he, | that indi | ted this let ter? N 


37» 4.) 
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11. 


1 2. 


13. Mak. aaa | for They both | did bit Me. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Bfay on Vene. 
for 30 oer ka give horns ; | bur, of | thou nur 
Hang me 9 055 — 2 horns e. 4. 175 (5 D, 29 2 


Mak. 25a fill\ wo Laaber & e Frier ſur the 
Boy. But Iſbe herſelf | is bit lower : e F ber den.. | 


(38, 4.) 
(D), 19.) 


When it comes | fo 5 e, le. 
1 o'r 44 


. O my troth, | fee of 7 | moſt in cony vul| gar wir 


| To!ſee bim alk % Fs hi, ＋ x | ber fon (39, 2.) 
_— barren plants | are | jet before las, | 


; we hank | fl ould 


For 1 | which we tafte, | and feel, do fruclti In us | more 
than be. 

For as | it would ill | become me, | to be vain, | indi ſereet, | or a fool ; 

So were | there a patch | fet on learning, | to ſee him | in a ſchool : 

But om | ne be| ne, ſay I; being of | an old] father's mind. 

Many | can brook | the weatb er, | that love | not the wind. (40, 8.) 


What was] a month old at Cain's birth, | that's e 
fe? 


D', 1 
Sx nf What, are there but | three? * 9.) 


Cos. No, ir; | but it | is va] ra fire, 
For ev w one | pursents three. | 


Bix. three | times thriceſ is nine. 
| C68. Nor fo, 1 fir ; | under | correc | tion fir ;\| I bope bipe, it is | wt fo 

Yau can [nr de d. jr TI. e row | wha 

F bope, ! Fe three times thrice, ! fir, (58, 1 
BIX. r . 7 

nes 1 | (83. 14.) 
"Taming of the Shrew. ” 
TRA. So would I. I faith, oo dee ni fp 


12. 


That Lucen| tio indeed] had Ba —— youngeſt daughter. * 


Bur, el, hot for vir, 
Uke jour Le ant compar * 
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When Il am alone, | why then Lm Tranio ; * ap 
But in all | places elſe your] maſter Lu | centio. * (21, 7.) 
2. SLy. Yes, by| ſaint Anne, | do J. A good mat | ter, ſure'ly ; 

Comes there] any more] of it? | | | 
Pag. My lord, tis but begun. | 
SLY. 'Tis a] very excellent piece of work, | madam lady; 


Would it | were done | (D, 22.) 
3- GRu. My maſter | is grown quar”relſome: | I ſhould| m— 
22, 12. 
4. Hor. Alla] ngſtra caſe | bene | venuto, * 
Molto] honorato | fignior mio / Pe | truchio. * (D', 27.) 


5. TRA. Gentlemen, | God ſave 'you ! HII may be bold, * 


6. Per. Not her | that chides, ! fir, | at any] hand, I pray. * 


Tell me, | I beſeech you, | which ic the read] ieft way 

To the houſe | of filgnior | Baptiſ ta Minola? * 

Gre. He that has | the two | fair daugb'ters ? | ist he| you mean? 

| (29, 2.) 


TRA. 4 lave| no chi! ders, fir : ] Biondel lo, let's away. * 
Luc, © Well be] gun, Tra'nio.” | 
Hox. Sir, a word, ere you go; * 
Are yau] a ſui I tor to] the maid| you tall] of, yea, | or no? 
TRA. An 747 be, Ar, is it — Hence? 
GRE. No, #f, | without| more words, | you will get | you hence. 
TRA. Why, fir, | I pray "you, | are nat the ftreets| as free 

? 


For me, | as for you 


(D', 9.) 


7. Prr. O, pardoan me, fi.) gnior Gre mio; | I would fain be doing. 


GRE. I doubt it not, fir ;| but yau| will curſe your wooing. (33, 29.) 


8. Bio. Nay, by | ſaint a'my, | I Bold you a pen'ny 


A horſe| and a man | is more | than one, | and yet | not man y. (51, 9.) 


—— — 


Nes Gentlemen of Verona. 


— 


1. Sex. You conclude, | that my ma/fter | is a ſhepherd then, | and II a 
ſheep ? +. 
| Pro. I de. | | 
. Sex. Why then my | horns are bis horns, | whether | I wake, 1 410 
FI I,, 31. 


4 
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2. SPE. Prom Tr a pin? | fold it o] ver and ober, x 
Ni three | fold too lit tis | for car lying a let] ter to] your lover. 


CAL IAALEIE. (6, 38) 
3. Sex. O jeſt | unſeen, | inſeru | table, invirlible, | 
a nose lon\ a man's face, | or a weathV"ercock| on a ftee ple! * 
My ma | fter ſues | to her ; | and ſhe| hath taught | her fu'itor, 
Hie being | her pu | pil, to] become | her tu tor. Y 
O ex| cellent | deviſe !| was there ev er] heard a better? 
That my maſſeter, | being ſcribe, | to himſelf ' ſhould | write the ” ter 2 * 
Irony © 120, e. 
4. SPE, And that let“ ter bath] ſhe delivler d, and there] an end. * 
VAI. I would it were] no worſe. | ' | * | 
SPs, Til war | rant you, tis] as well. (21, 2.) 


— 


x 


To this laſt ſpecimen of the irregular Dogrel in this play, ſacceed 
immediately a couple of diſtichs which are declar'd to be quotation : 
(ſee the words they are follow'd by). they are made to come from that 
ſpeaker, not as Dogrel, but in banter of a ridiculous measure which 
prevail'd at that time, claſſicks being tranſlated, and even plays writ in 


it, of which the © School” has ſome ſamples :+ Coſtard's © Pompey,” and | 


Holofernes's Sonnet, had the ſame deſign probably; and in Piſtol the 
thing is evident; his NSN 481] 


Rouze up revenge from ebon den with fell Ale&o's ſnake; 


and ſome other magnificencies of like ſort, admitting no other com- 
ment: One ſpecimen of the measure is given by Shakeſpeare ſeriouſſy; 
tis the epitaph of Timon at that play's end, and was had from Plu- 
tarch's tranſlator whose verſe it is moſtly. It enters naturally into Dog- 
rel, as does the ſix- foot; even where the feet are all common, as in 
ſome of the lines extracted: and the measure under these two, (the 
five- foot verſe) is lug'd into't likewise, for the greater variety, and 
ſometimes without mixture; but, for the more part, feet of the verſe 
with which it aſſociates are found alſo in this, oddly diſpos'd in it, to- 
gether with fome redundancies ; In these lines, and in lines exceeding 
their length, the proper method of ſcanſion may not always present it- 
ſelf even to the initiated; and their being mix'd with a measure which 
he has made himſelf maſter of. the regular Dogrel,— may. incline him 
to attempt a bending of ſome of them to that measure's ſtandard, which 
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would injure them many ways: for prevention of this, and for the fa- 
ving of all ſtudy in a matter which may not greatly merit it, were these 
lines ſingl'd out, and lay'd properly before him; having in their com- 
y a ſmall number of other lines (pointed-out by a ſtar) which may 
ſerve as leſſons for diſcovery of the unmark'd tetrameter Dogrel, in ad- 
dition to what were given before under that head. As to this measure's 
Pauses, tetrameters have an equal division always: in it's verſe of five 
feet the pause fluctuates, coming now after the ſecond foot, and now 
after the third; and in the other hypermeters, the ſame division ob- 
tains that is found in ſuch verſes when they have place in the Heroic: 
which measure being the principal, and beſt deserving attention from 
ſuch as would judge of the Poet's art, and give his verſes their proper 
delivery, a ſummary of what has been ſaid on it may be uſeful to make 
impreſſion, and, upon that account, acceptable. | TELLS 
cet, — determinable by Accent; or elſe by the voice's'Thefis, which 

is accent's equivalent, — are this verſe's conſtituents; the theſis, and the 
accented ſyllable, drawing to it always (in that) one other ſyllable at 
leaſt, and fo forming a foot; which comprizes in it a Time, and a Half- 
time, the attracted being the half; and according as these are plac'd ſo 
is the foot denominated, Iambus if the half-time preceeds, if the whole 
a Trochee, call'd in this Eſay common, as is the other: Where these 
only have place, as in the verſe of our chief neighbours, the Heroic 
falls ſhort inconceivably of the richneſs of ancient numbers resulting 
from their diverſity ; and is beſides ill- adapted n to the uſe of 
dramatic poetry, whose numbers ſhould be the freeſt imaginable: Those 
of the Poet under conſidering are made ſo by ſome inventions, ſuiting 
the tongue he writ in: Spondee he could have none; and, in conſe- 
uence of that, not the other two feet, after the usage of claſſicks, who 
And in them a time and two half- times: Syllables of light conſtruc- 
tion themſelves, and made lighter occasionally by a power which voice 
exercises, presented to his conception a time ſhort of the half; and, in 
that, a mode of getting at feet which ſhould anſwer the end requir'd, 
and be the ancient ones ſubſtitutes: Two ſuch ſyllables, following or 
preceding another which has upon it a whole time, make (along with 
that other) feet differenc'd from the common in this circumſtance only— 
that their half-time resides in those two ſyllables inſtead of the other's 
one; and to ſuch are given aptly enough in this“ Eſay, the names — 
ſemi- breve Iambus, and ſemi- bfeve Trochee, arising from that division. 
Five feet, ordinarily, is the complement of his Heroic ; _—_ re- 
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ſtriction in any way, bating - that their fifth is of neeeſſity an Iambus, 
and that one Iambus at leaſt (of the common fort) intervenes in it's o- 
ther parts: nor is the Pause under any, in his practice and Milton's ; 
each foot, and each ſyllable of the foot, (if a common Iambus) admit- 
ting it equally, and the ſecond of that which is ſemi-breve. Whatever 
ſyllables elſe—that-is, not making part of ſome of the feet aforeſaid, = 
occur in any one verſe, (and there are which have many of them, and 
that in different parts) ſuch are the Redundancies ſpoken of as a further 
invention; raising this Poet's verſe to a further perfection ſtill in the 
line to which it belongs, which aſks ease and yariety, join'd to powers 
of expreſſion, all which are promoted by this diſcovery. A very earl 
perception of it, and of his other invention — the feet lately ſpoke of, 
was of the higheſt ſervice poſſible for the avoiding of frequent ble- 
miſhes that diſgrace his text in the moderns: And that a ſyſtem the 
conſequence of this perception, and lay d down in these pages, is a 
true ſyſtem, can have no better vouchers, than (firſt) the ſimplicity that 
is immediately ſeen in it; and (next) the fulneſs that will ſhew itſelf 
upon trial for ſolution of every difficulty that has been found in our 
verſe. at large, and in that of Shakeſpeare particularly, in which they 
are more numerous, and are made by writers inexplicable: If what is 
found in ſuch writers about the Dactyl and Anapeſt ſhall have procur'd 
those two words an eſtabliſhment with the public, it may proceed wi- 
thout harm; provided we ſhall diveſt them of their claſſic idea, in re- 
lation to times contain'd in them: but those of the terms contended 
for, (ſemi- hreve lambus, and ſemi-breve Trochee) are hoth readier con- 
vey d by ſuch terms; and the times which they do convey, are in per- 
fe& conſonance with those of feet acknowledg d on all hands, and: ſuit» 
ing our verſe's genius, | 

The extreamly-near approach of this verſe (as of Shakeſpeare's form- 
ing) 60 that of the Latin and Greek ſtages after our mode of ſounding 
it, having been hinted at only without proposing examples at that time, 
the following are ſelefted; in which quantity is ſet aſide, and a ſcan- 
ſion given them into which they fall naturally when conſider'd as un- 
der accent's dominion: And, firſt, a ſaying of the execrable Tiberius; 


Rhe] Javos ler yal. | 
next, these of the moral. Seneca 3— 


Eſey on Verſe. -- + 
Pars ſan ita bis velle] fana| ri fur. | 
Hide an ee 16 — De us. 
Probibe re ra tis nulla ſ peritu ſ rum po/teſte 
and, laſtly, this Iambie of Horace's, — py | | 
| Feris| que rur| ſur oc | cupab|itur, 
(retrenching—;/o/um) has ſo entirely the flow of our pure Iambic, that 


In noth | ing can | they be | diflin| guiſhed. 


APPENDIX; 


confiſting of = Examples, and Liſts, additional, 
in this order, 


Of the Semi- breve Iambus, — — 7.8218. 
Common Trochee, ——— —— 21219. 
Semi- breve D', — — — 220. 
Redundant Syllable, —— — — 221& 
Syllable accented, ſhort, — — 22z. 

Monoſyllable Foot, — — 224, 
Six-foot Verſes : — — 225. 

Of Words ; extended, or ſbortendj;— — 226 & 
unusually accent; — — 
unutually terminated.— — — 230. 
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Efay on Vece; App: 
Semi- breve Iambus ; examples of i . 


bim| away | muſt feem 


Delib| erate pages ¶ Dinea get, deſ\ perate grown," A 
deſ\ vue, ance are f reliev d, H.“ 91, 22. 


; Tn, bluſh eft, An] tony; and | that 50 of thine 


Is Cœ sar's hom| ager: ſo| thy cheek| pays ſhame, 
AN | zangu 4 Ful via ſcolds. 8 wy A & GL 4» 19. 


the pres] ent pleachure, 
By rev olu | on dow | ering, does | become . 8 ; 
he op peut e of | 2 If: | ſhe good | being gone; 8 D'. 10, 10. 
. id you Alex! gs: |. 
Brin me word, | how tall | TY *” 00 [2 Pity | me, Char! man, 
But ee 3 [ to me. Lead] me & . 41, 6. 
a man I a hu 


. Which I in fi, erance 4470 will | rejoice . H. 5.” 28, 23 
4 , I fay, | my lords, | he has done | good ſervice, 
And ſlam | in e of | your en | emies : T. of A.” 46, 6. 
9. I know | a la} dy in Ven ice, would | have walt d. 
Barefoot | to Pal] eftine [for a touch | of bis net 12 lip. O.“ 98, 28. 
10. e. ld, and] ben 
Each cor | poral a gent > ts ter lars a „ M..“ 23, 32. 
11. — — ftrange | ly vis | ited people, 
All ſevoln] and ul] cerous, pit | iful | to the eye, p. 65, 13. 
12. 725 ay | thee, do | on them | ſome vi olent death, F- 
fat | been wi | olent | to =] and ny" T. A. 78, 30. 
13. And This | by, tar in mul | ber e, | 
N His dag ger drew, 2% 20 F Art n. 2 * 21. 
14. — — 2 it tle 
To love her Fer her moth | er's ſake, that | lov'd "Ag 
Heaven knows | how dear | ly. e 3. 87, 28. 


I 
16. 


17. 


5. Welcome | is ban | iſhment, wel come were | my death. © 2. H. 6.“ 36, 7. 


Seeing thou haſt prov'd| ſo unnat| ural| a fa'ther. 3. H. 6.“ 11, 3. 
d 


e | mu 


An ev | ident | calam | ity, though | we had 
Our wiſh| which fide | ſhould win: „. 116 9. 
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Common Trochee ; examples. 


1. Of have T heard—| that grief | ſoftens | the mind, 2. H. 6.” 82. 9. 
2. On his] ſhoulder, | and his «| . e 0. 5 : 
With la] bour ; ke. . F. 63, 28. 
3. What, man ! |'tis not] ſo much, tis not] ſo much: RG]. 24, 11. 
4. And then | to glance] from bim to the duke| himſelf ; 
To tar bim with | injuſ tice ? — Take| him hence; mn. f. m.” go, 27. 
5. Open the gates, | tribunes, | and let | me in. . 3. 38. 
6. And noth| ing is| at a like good] neſs ſtill. H. 10, 11. 
7. Will be fwagger | himſelf | out on's | own eyes? TSC.“ 103, 28. 
8. Letters| ſhould not | be known ; | pover | ty, riches, 
And uſe | of ſer | vice none; | t. 20, 28. 
9. Too well | what love | women | to men] may owe : n, r 26> 
10. We are] undone, | lady, | we are undone ; RJ.“ 59, 6. 
11. Whether till the] next night | ſhe had rath| er ftay ; 
Or go | to bed now, | being | two hours| to day: m. of V.“ go, 21. 
12. Senſeleſs| Iinnen ! | happier | therein| than I. *Cym.” 12, 5. 


. Here's that | which 1s | too weak | to be] a fin ner, 


Honeſt | water, | which ne er] left man i the mire: T. of A.” 16, 1. 


. Which fault | lyes on | the haz| ards of. all hus/bands 


' That mar ry wives: Tell me, | how if | my broth'er, . J.“ 7, 12. 


For I] have oni been | ſilent | ſo long, 
Malt a ſide the | true folk, | and let | the trai| tors ſtay. I 1.1.” 72, 15. 


"M.4.0.N." 62, 31. 


— | | Canid | ius, and] the reſt 
That fell | away, | have en| tertain | ment, but 


No hon | oura| ble truſt. | AC.“ 88, 13. 


And go| in peace, | Humphrey ; | no ls | belov'd, &c. 2. H. 6.” 36, 20. 
Fellow, | come from] the throng | look up | on Ce'rar. J. C.“ 6, 31. 
Thou dis | ease of | a friend, | and not | himſelf! T. of A.” 34, 18. 
Brother, | ſhe is | not worth | what ſhe| doth coft | 
The hol | ding. TRO. What | is ought, | but at tis val'u'd? 


1 | Tc.“ 35, 9. 
A whor | ſon dog, | that ſhall | palter | thus with ' us! | 
Mould, he | were a Troy | an ! De. 48, 9. 
Canſt thou, | when thou command ii the beg] gar's knee, 

Command] the health | of it ? | No, thou | proud dream, H. 5. 70, 16. 
Dive, thoughts,| down to| my ſoul; here Clarence comes. R. 3.” 4, 26. 


Stanley, by: to | your wife ; | if ſhe | convey 


Letters | to Rich | mond, you| ſhall an| fever it. D'. 87, 24. 
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Semi-breve Trochee; ex 
| Eleanor, | he law, | thou ſee ft, | bath judge thee  * '2. H. 6.“ 36, 8. 


. Fhttering | me with | impo ities : 3. H. 6.“ 55,1 

Following | the fly 5 at | the — | y heels, 1 

With = | he en he | | _ "C.”" 20, 32. 

Goes to, | and back, | hackying | the va| rying 

To rot itſelf | with mo tion. "A&C.” 18, 12. 

Shadowing | their right under K your wings f war: 4. J.“ 13, 5. 
* 


Pluck the lin d crutch |/rom 1hy 2 old lim 7, Are, 
With it] beat out | his brains !| Piety, — 
Relig | ion to] the gods, &c. T. of A.” 52, 23. 


. Petching | mad bounds, | bellowing, | and neigh | i ing 4 8 
. So bi 85 | above | bis lim | its fwells | the rage : 


m. V.“ 2, 32. 


Of Bol | ingbroke, | covering] your fear | ful land 
With hard] bright feel, | and hearts| harder | than feel. R. 2. 5 i. 


9. I had| been hap 1 if | the gen] eral camp, 

Pioners] and 40 bad ta] fted ber | fiveet body, 

So T| had noth | ing known : | „0.“ 66, 28. 
10. Promicing| to bring | it to] the por | cupine, . Me. 58, 1. 
11. Natural] rebel] lion done i the blaze | of youth; © 4. w. f. e. w. 88, 31. 
12. With o] pen mouth ng | a tay | lor's news; . J. "64, 18. 
13. Marrying | a punk, | my lord, ir pręſ ¶ fing to death, 

Whipping, | and hang | ing. "mM N wy 955 12. 
14. We know | thy charge, | Brakenbury, | and will obey. R. 3.” 6, 30. 
15. Glitt in 2570 coats, | like im | ages; 1. H. 4. 76, 21. 
16. 7. here if a Hi tory | in all | men's lives, 

Figuring | the _ Ab of | the times] deceaſ d: 2. H. 4. 525 21. 
17. Uztering | ſuch dul cet and] barmo] nious breath, m. u. d. 20, 4. 
18. Presently | we'll try : | Come, let's e. 

No proph | et willi I truſt, if ſhe — 9 . H. 6.“ 14. 11. 
19. Cardinal, I'll be] no brea| ker of | the law ; D'. 17, 12. 

20. And he, | repul] ſed, (a] ſhort tale to parte 

Fell into | a ſad| neſs ; then | into| a faſt ; H.“ 42, 19. 
21. Stew d in| corrup tion; | honying, | and ma | king love, 

Over | the na| fly fly ; | D'. 84, 6. 
22. The grey- | ey d morn | finiles on the frow| ning night, 

Checkering | the ea fern clouds | with freaks 7 light; R 93. 37, 1. 


_ TH 
. 


2. 


A av Naa An: 221 
Redundant Syllable; initial, middle, and final: examples. 


Kin. No ! How mph lo pronto ap haps bopes | forget 

Sg gras? | indie | nitees) on! me ? 2. H. 4. 98, 32. 
PaR. A, That wo . — bog pe har 
He wears | his hon | our &c. 4. w. f. 6. w. 41, 1. 


- Ric. Cul ef ga il Sn of cares? 
Hell, Call them | again; _ | I am] not made of flone, wed 9, 32. 
N GI 


4 
No, I/! not wee Nr 


3. 


But, This heart | ſhall break | into| a thou 1 sand flaws, 


Or ere I'll weep : O, fool, | I all] go ">, K 54. 20. 


By the | which 1 che line | of Charks rhe the great 
Was re-| uni| ted &c, H. 5. 10, 22. 


6. Here let| them end it, And eb right! *2.H. 6.” 37, 16. 


7. 


Ten, if be tos, | he ahora fe 

Fading | in mu'sick : | that the | „ N 

May ftand | more p i109 el all rug 

And wa | try death- | bed for | him : . of V.“ 47s 27. 
—— Dear, | they. durſt not, 

(85 dear | the love] my peo ple bore _ nor ſet 

r bee | ages "'&" IIs 4. 

thou levied 


9. 8 | 
And play "y to take| a'tors:| For be | bold me, w. f. 42, 12. 


10. 


2. 


— it (ball be ſo my core 
To have| you roy | ally | appoin'ted, | as if 


The ſcene | you play | were mine. D'. 83, 1. 
11. Ian glad ſon r; then | we ſhall | have means] to vent 
Our mu | ty ful — | * our | beſt ell ders. „ 
made good to you 
In our | 8 — in probe] tion with cu, M.“ 36, 31. 
13. We make ches 247 thine — Al | bany's iſſue 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Be this] perpet/ bal. | 1 hat ſays our ſec | - daughter? . L. ann. 
Jud] her moſt, WF: thought | to ſet | my reſt 

On Fol hand nur ſery.— ] Hence, and avoid] my fight ! D'. 7, 18. 
This 2a of Nohl, | being | an enemy 

To me ſ inueflſerate,] hearkens | my broth | er's. ſuit : , 13. 
Iwill] diſdateb] you ſeveralliy.— Tou, to lord Lucius, — 

To lord] Lucul| lus, you ;| I bun ted with lu ; 
Honaur | to-day : . of A.” 331 


n 
Po 
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17. God and] our = nocen'cy | defend | and guardus! «R. 3. 69,8. 
18, Tes, truly; [7 Neat | mat as desi ring more, "mf. m. 14, 22. 
19. — — let grief 

Convert] to an ger; 5 | blant ent} the heart, | enrage 'it, M.“ 64, 28. 
20, — and the chance, | of good'neſs, 


Be lite ſ our war |ranted quarirel! | Why are 1 you Hlent ? D'. 68, 16. 

21. I will | be ſat iy d: ¶ deny | me this, 

And an | eter | nal curſe fall on | you : ht"! ine now: D. 54, 31. 
22. Dear gen . fares | our gra] cious lady? "wo, 7. 30, 19. 
23. If thou| engre/ſeſt all | the griefs | are thine, 
Thou rob'ft | me of IE moillety : | He war] my ſon; a4. ww. f. e. w. 50, 5. 
24. f lou d] bis wife. of he | were hon'efter, 
Hue were] much good! lier :|1s't not &c. 2 57, 15. 
25. That jack-| an-apes|with-ſearfs: r ic] be melancholy? D. 23. 
26. Mid. Marry, hang | you |! 

MAR. And your cour'teſy, | for a| ring carrier! 5. 46. 
27. If thou| didft put | this ſour | cold bab it on 
To caſ tigate| thy pride, | 'twere well: | but thou 
Doft it | enfor 2 1 _ oe cour | tier be | again, 


Wert . l . of A.* 63, 25. 
28. Allow'd\ with ab ele 095 | and thy | good name 

Live abe By: ſoon | we 4 Los back &c, Do. 79. 22. 
29. my prayers 


Are not | words du] ly bat low'd, nor | my wiſh/es 

More worth | than emp] ty van "Wes ; ; | yet prayers | and wiſh' es 

Are all] I can] return. H. 8.“ 42, 17. 
30. Guarded| with grand fires, ba | bies, and | old wom'en, 

Either paſt, or not | arriv'd| to, pitb | and pu'iſſance: H. 5. 37, 19. 
31. Give me thy glove, ſol] dier; Lal, | here is the fellow to it : 


Tas I, | indeed, &c. D'. 90, 31. 
32. Whom II with this | obe | dient ſteel, three in'ches of i it, 
| oy lay | to bed | for ever: * 34. 31. 
33. O, Ar, | your pres] ence is] too bold] and per'emptory, 1. H. 4. 145 3. 
34. Moon | and ſtars ! — 


Whip him : ] Were t tuen] ty of | the grea | teſt triblutaries 
That do | acknow| ledge Cz var, Negro nd them | 


So ſau] cy with | the Band] of ſhe| here, Mes I ber name, 
Since ſh? 1 was Cle | opa 1 ?) „AC.“ 77, 13: 


Vol. II. 
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Syllable accented, ſhort ; examples. 


t. And thou, | by that | finall hurt, | haft caſh | ier d Caſo: ©O.” 51, 14. 
2. To lip|a uan ton m| a ſe cure couch, DF. 81, 13. 
3. To be guile man y, and be] beguil'd| by one. D. 8a, 11. 
4.— No | ble triblunes, 


If 7s | the bu] mane way :| the oth| er courſe 
Will feem | too blood y. 5 
5. All for | ſivorn, all | naught, all] diſſem] blers. RJ.“ 60, 27. 
6. Go be fore, nurſe ; | commend | me to | thy la'dy ; D'. 67, 29. 
7. To ſet ſ the ex| act wealth all | our ſtates, 
All at | one caſt ? "I. H. 4.“ 74, 25. 
8. There's noth| ing lev| el in] our cur | ſed na tures, | 
But di] rect vil] lany. There] fore &c. T. of A.” 56, 4. 
9. To offend, | and judge, | are dif tin of | fes, 
And of | oppo | sed na | tures. "mof V.“ 40, 25. 
10. Fouter | than heart | can think | thee, thou] canſt make 
No ex | cuſe cur | rent, but | to hang | thyſelf. "KR 3." x1; af 
11. Know then, | it 1s | your fault, | that you resign | 
The ſu|pream ſeat, | the throne | — 7 tical, D'. 76, 22. 
12. Or I] with grief | and ex| tream age| ſhall periſh, 
And neu] er look | upon | thy face again. D'. 97, 2. 
13. — — when you | ſhall know | your miſtreſs 
Has de | serv'd pris] on, then | abound | in tears 
As II come out; | *. f. 26, 24. 
14. Upon] my ſe] cure hour | thy un | cle flole, H.“ 28, 21. 
15.— = but let | him, like| an en gine | 
Not por | table, | lye un] der this | report — 
Bring ac | tion hith'er, | this can | not go] to war. T & C.“ 44, 32. 
16.— — then what | they do | in pres ent, 
Though leſs | than yours | in paſt, | muſt o er- top yours: D'. 66, 31. 
75 I have | with ex] act view| perus d ns Hector. D'. 92. 23. 
18. , fie| upon 
This com | pell'd for | tune ] have 5 mouth | fill d up 
Before| you o] pen it. H. 8.“ 43, 6. 
19. How now!|rain with | in doors, | and none] abroad! © 2. H. 4. 85, 27. 
20. Here once] again | we fit, | once 4] gain crown'd, "A. J.“ 58, 1. 
21. The ha ted, grown | to firength, 
Are new | ly grown | to love: | The con | Ann Pom pey, 


Rich in | his fa] tber s bon] our, &c. A. C. 1 to 19. 
| * 3 
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Eſſay on Verſe; App: 


Monoſyllable Foot; examples. 
Over hill, | over dale, 
Thorough buſh, | &c. 
I do | wander | every | where, 
Swifter | than the] moon's | ſphere: m. u. d. 15,9. 


. Yet but | three ? | come one | more; 


Two of | both kinds | makes up | four. 

Here ſhe| comes, curſt and | fad : 

Cupid | is a knaviſh | had, 

Thus to | make poor | females | mad. D'. 50, 15. 


Fools had ne er] leſs grace] in a year; 


For wise| men are] grown foplpiſb; &c. E. L.“ 26, 2. 
He that keeps | nor cruſt | nor crum, 

Weary | of all, | ſhall want | ſome. D'. 27, 2. 
He that] has] à lit ble] tiny wit, 

With hey, | ho, | the wind and the rain, D'. 60, 7. 
Then ſhall | the realm | of Al] bion 

Come | to great | confu | sion. D'. 25. 


JToad, that under | the cold ſtone 


Days and] nights haſt | thirty | one 
Swelter'd| venom | ſleeping | got, 
Boil thou | firſt i the | charm'd pot. M.“ 51, 13. 


Song 
in t. u. p. 72. 


Jam gone, fir, 
and anon, fir, 
I'll be| with you-a| gain, 
Ain a trice, 
like to] the old vice, 
your need | to ſuſtain ; 
who with dag | ger of hth, 
in his rage] and his wrath, 
cries, ab ha l] to the dev il, 
like a mad | lad, 
pare thy nails, | dad, 
adieu, pea dev il. 


- I Fe 
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Six-foot Verſe ; examples. 

Heavens, what | a man | is there !| a ver | y horſe; *. 
That has | he knows | not what. | Nature, | what things] there are, 
Meoft ab ject in] regard, | and dear | in uſe! *. Tc.“ ys 25, 
Till the [avi rious Ro | mans did | extort. *. 
This tribute from | us we | were free :| Czsar's| ambition, 

: " Cym.” 49, 6. 
Shall, by | the power | we hold, | be our | good deed, *. 


3· 

Though Rome | be there | fore angry. Mulmu | tius made] our laws ; 

i, 16. 

4.— — Var, and | and confusion, 8 

In Ce | sar's name] pronounce | I gainſt] thee : look *. 

For ſu ry not | to be] reti ted: Thus | defy'd, 

T thank | thee for | myſelf. D', 25. 
5. But let | the frame things | diſjoint, | both the | worlds ſuf fer, 

Ere we | will eat | our meal] in fear, | &Cc. M.“ 39, 29. 


7 


8. 
9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


— — hen| no more | remains, 
But that | to your | ſuffic | iency, as] your worth | is a'ble, 
And let | them work, . F. 1. I. 7. 
Be ab| ſolute] for death; | either death, | or life, *. 
Shall there by be | the fwee | ter. Rea | con thus | with life, — 

| D'. 42, 13. 
Now by | Apel | bo ! King, | thou fwear'ft | thy gods | in vain. 

E. L.“ 8, 26. 

She that | is a] maid nom, ] and laughs | at my | departure, 
Shall not / be | a maid long, | unleſs things | be cut ſhorter. +. 


; D'. 33, 19. 
— m——_—- i: and Naples have 
More wid] ows in| them of | this bus] ineſs malbing, 
Than we | bring men | to com] fort them : | the fault s] your own. 


ce ” 


t. 29, 6. 


5 


— — — — Not 20 ted, is t, 

But by| the i ner na] tures ? by ſome ſevlerals, . 

Of bead] piece ex traor | dina ry ? low| er meſſes, 

Perchance, | are to | this bus | ineſs pur | blind: ſay. *. w. f. 13, 15. 

Fie up] on't! fob! | About, | my brains! Hum! I] have heard, 

That guil| ty creatures, &c. He 20, 

Age can] not with ſ er her, | nor cuſ ] tom flale *. 

Her in finite | variety: | Other wom | en cloy &c. A & mg 3. 27. 
ö 3 


| 
| 
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Crafis, and Diæreſis; examples. 

1. This ſer | vice is] not ſer | vice, ſo] being done, 

But be | ing ſo| allow'd:| To appre| bend thus, 

Draws us| a prof | it from | all things | we ſee : "Cym.” 53, 29. 
a. The taſte] wheresf, | God, of | his mer | cy, give I you 

Pati] ence to] endure ; | and true | repen'tance 

Of all | your paſt | offen | ces. af - „ . 
2. The argu| ment of | your praise, balm of | your age, E. L.“ 10, 27. 
b. As fear | fully, | as doth | a gal| led rock 

O'er-hang | and jut] ty his As | ded baſe, 


Swill'd with | the wild | and waſte | ful o] cean. H. 5.“ 38, 19. 
3. The earldom| of Her | eford, and | the move | ables 

Which you | have promised] I ſhall | posseſs. N. 3. 8% 22» 
e. O, let] them hep i 'till | thy fins | be ripe, 


And then | hurl « . Iago in | digna | tion 
On thee, \ the troub | ler of | the poor | world's peace! D'. 25, 8. 


NOTE. 
What is brought to exemplify Crafts, is brought truly and _ ; 
1 ſo 


for to in one paſſage, and the in the others, have their full ſound; 
and each word ſeverally, with the ſyllable next it, is compreſſ'd into 
one ſyllable by the figure aforeſaid. Not ſo with the other figure — 
Dizrefis : What are made examples of that, are (in ſtrictneſs) examples 
of the pronunciation which those words ſhould have ; and their ordi- 
nary and almoſt conſtant contraction is a true Craſis, robbing each of a 
ſyllable : but ſo conſtant is this diminiſhing, that their occasional re- 
ſtoration by verſifiers to the power that belongs to them, is conſider'd 
as the effect of that figure which is the opposite of Craſis. Shakeſpeare 
deals in it largely: his H. 4.” (both parts) and his n. of V, are ſtrongly 
mark'd with it; and as well in them as elſewhere, it is made the prin- 
cipal causer of divers fine adaptations either to the paſſion that is deli- 
vering or the character of the deliverer: of this, the man of taſte will 
ſee one proof in queen Margaret's" indignation” above; and may read a 
ſecond with pleasure in this anſwer of Viola's to Olivia's © How does he 
love me? 115 7 „ 21, 2. 

*With adorations, with fertil tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with fighs of fire.“ 
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Under these figures, properly, will come the greater part. much of a 
liſt that ſhall now be given of words extended or ſhorten'd in ſome 
parts of this Poet beyond their usage in other parts and their usage in 
general: In this liſt, reference is made to only one paſſage (a ſufficient 
one, moſtly) in which the word is ſo us'd ; the reſt will diſcover them- 
{elves to the ear of any attender, and judge of verſe, as the paſſage ſhall 
offer: but it ſhould be observ'd to him, that, in ſome caſes refer'd to, 
among words contracted, verſe may be made out in ſome other way ; 
and contraction is but adopted, by the maker- out of that liſt, as the 
way that is moſt expedient. 


LIST, 
? of Words us'd as 


Monoſyllables 


being "A & C.” 26, 10. 
beit” T. of A.” 44, I 
blowing Cym.“ 82, 19. 
Briars r. 62, 24. 

certes O.“ 3, 16. 
Cowards m. F V.“ 49, 5. 
Devil H.“ 56, 31. 

diet © Cym.” 63, 18. 
doing | 

dying | 

Evils Cym.“ 111, 5. 
Friar *R & ].” 64, 7. 
Fuel 2. H. 6.“ 52, 28. 
giving 3. H. 6.“ 13, 13. 


going 
aving E. L.“ 41, 17. 


higheſt à. w. f. e. w.“ 68, 9. 


Jewels m. FV.“ 37, 21. 
Iron TC.“ 60, 13. 
knowing H.“ 123, 22. 


Air . 68, 3. 


| laying 2. H. 6.” 71, ir. 


Lear E. L.“ 8, g. 
Lewis E. J.“ 26, 24. 
madam E. L.“ 20, 5. 
Needles E. J.“ 80, 10. 
Players O.“ 31, 30. 
playing A & C.“ 36, 32. 
Proweſs M.“ 81, 19. 
Raven D'. 15, 18. 
ſaying C.“ 80, 18. 
ſeeing H.“ 58, 16. 
Slayer K. L.“ 82, 2. 
_ e. 
rowing 0.“ Fi 5. 
toward m. n. d. 31, 28. 
tying 
via! 3. H. 6.“ 29, 15. 
Viands f.“ 53, 16. 
warrant H.“ 78, 15. 
Wooer: 3. H. 6.“ 53, 13. 


Diſſyllables; 


albeit *T & C. 58, 31. 
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Door T. A.” 13, 20. 
., J. , 21. 

Fire f. 7 TA 35, * 
Hair m. of V.“ 56, 8. 
Heir 2. HI. 6." 33» 31. 
hire c. of e.” 38, 19. 
Hour J. C.“ 37, 31. 
howbeit C.“ 30, 4. 


| 2 . „ . 2% 19. 


ayor H. 6. 17, 18. 


ours w. f. 28, 20. 


Prayers 2. H. 6.“ 87, 18. 
ſour c. of e.” 52, 8. 
Ter 1. 7, 31. 

yours : m. of V.“ 46, 31. 


Triſſyllables ; 


angry T. of A. 15, 1 
Busineſs T. A. 79, 24. 
Catharme t. .Y *. J. 49, Io. 
Changeling m. n. d. 25» 30. 
Children T. A. * 30, 6. 
Country f. 1. 5, 1 
Cozenage c. Fe.“ 11, 22. 
dazzled 2. g. FV.“ 31, 5. 
desire m. of V.“ 15, 17. 
Diamond Cym. 43, 32. 
Fidler f. of ye . 36, 25. 
handling 2. H. 4.” 69, 16 
humbled *O.” 56, 11. 
humbler 1. H. 6.” 43, 18. 
Treland R. 2. 38, 10. 
juggling 1. H. 6.“ go, 16. 
Leopard D'. 22, 29. 
Mareſhal 1. H. 4. 84, 18. 
Marſeilles t. of y. 7 44, 2. 
Medecine 2. H. 4.” 51, 16. 
Meteors E. ].“ 76, 30. 
nobler C.“ 71, 12. 

nobly E. L.“ 103, 16. 


peerleſs A & C.“ 4, 29. 
Prisoner av. F. 2 3. 
Protheus 2. g. of V. 7, z. 
reckoning . J. /.” 88, 28. 
retire A & C.“ 86, 21. 
Serjeant M.“ 4, 5. 

Soldier 7. 9 36, 1 
ſtiffled H. 5 2 30. . 
Tacklings 3. H. 6.“ 

Tap eſtry* ”" 43> . 1 
Theſus * m. u. 4. 17, 23. 
tickling m. a. 4. u. 41, 23. 
Vineyard f. 58, 20. 
untowardly * m. a. a. 5 46, 25. 


witneſs 2. g. AV.“ 2 25 


Worceſter © 1. H. 4. 147 
Wreſtler; a. „ 2 317. 


Bretheren T. 2 ” Þ, . 


Chriſtening "H. 8.” 10%, 1 5. 
Empereſs A & C.“ 104, 3. 
Enterance M.“ 15, 19. 

monſterous: . L.“ 111, 24. 


Quadrifyllables ; 


Aſſembly m. a. a. n. 88, 3. 


Diſſemblers. R GJ.“ 60, 27. 


enfeebled 1. H. 6.” 20, 5. 
redoubled R. 2.” x5, 18. 
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resembleth 2. g. of V.“ 15, 27. unmingled; T & C.“ 17, 29. 
95 
Commandement m. of V.” 79, 6. Rememberance. f. n.” 4, 19. 


D', 
of Words unusually accented; 


Abjects R. 3.” 6, 31. 
Acceſs H.“ 37, 4. 

adverſe R. 2. 1 57 20. 
advertise . * m. 4, 28. 
Archbiſhop H. 8.“ 74, 24. 
Aſpect (ubique) 

Braggarts m. a. a. n. 74, 22. 
canoniz'd “2. H. 6. 17, 18. 
Characters R. 3. 55, 17. 
to character 

chaſtise M.“ 15, 4. 
Cherubin D'. 18, 32. 
Commerce T & C.“ 20, 9. 
Compact H.“ 6, _. 
compleat R. 3.“ 97, 6. 
Complots Di. 59, 6. 
Comrade 1. H. 4. 76, 16. 
Conduct T. A.” 68, 13. 
Confine E. L.“ 49, 7 
confiſcate "mm. of V. 75, 9. 
Conflux T C. * 8 6. 
conjure M.“ e. 28. 
conjure 

conſummate K. FF 89, 20. 
contemplate 3. H. 6.” 39, 28. 
Contract a. w. f. e. w. 37, 29. 
contrary H.“ 71, 7. 

to contrary R 8 26, 3. 
curtail'd R. 3.“ 4, 2. 
delectable R. 2 40, 4. 
demonſtrable O. 76, 1 8. 
demonſtrate H.“ 7, 29. 


Precinct 


deteſtable R ].“ 98, 8. 
dividable T & C. 2 20, 9. 
Edict m. u. d. 8, 12. 


Empericks "a. w. f. e. w., 26, 28. 


entire „ 22, 32. 

envy t. V. ſ. 31, 28. 
— . A & &. 9. 14. 
Exile C.“ 115, 26. 
expert I. I. 6.” 53, 13. 
extream E. L.“ 89, 12. 
forlorn 2. g. of V.” 72, 2. 
Import R & * 301 4. 
importune A S C.“ 10a, 3. 
impreſt © þ. L.“ 107; 10. 
Inſtindt 2. H. 4. 7, 31. 
maintain 1. H. 6. 5, 23. 
Nemean J. I. I. 36, 30. 
FT. A. 3 
obſcure ©. of V.“ 36, I. 
opportune f. 57, 3. 
ordain'd T. th 83, V4 
Outrage 1. H. 6.“ 63, 3. 
Pantheon T. A.” 11, 32. 
Perfume A & C.“ 42, 32. 
Plebeians D'. 94, 26. 
Portents T C C.“ 19, 32. 
Poſthmus Cym.“ (wbtque) 
Precepts H. 5.” 44, 27. 

1. H. G. 27, 4. 
Preſctence T & C.“ 23, 7. 
Purveyor M.“ 17, 26. 


Revenue Cym.“ 37, 15. 
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ſepulcher R, 2. 19, 7. therefore IT&C. 62, ... 
Sequeſter O.“ 72, 30. | Triumph R. 3.” 67, 28. 

to ſequeſter T. A.” 28, 29. 
Sojourn to triumph 1. H. 4. 94, 23. 
to ſojourn f 
ſolemnized J. I. JI.“ 20, 2. uncouth T. A.“ 33, 14. 
ſubſequent T & C.“ 27, 30. unkind *R & ].“ 101, 30. 
ſucceſſive * m. f. m.“ 30, 30. be 208 T. A., 2. 
ſupream 1. H. 6.“ 16, 20. wherefore : K. L.“ 48, 19. 


= unusually terminated; 


abbreviate _ .. Incorporate Elegancy 
appropriate intimate Excellency 
aſſociate in violate Expectancy 
captivate prejudicate Impatiency 
celebrate prenominate Impertinency 
co-agulate pPrtrocreate Importancy 
combinate regenerate Impudency 
confederate renovate Incidency 
confiſcate ruinate Incontinency 
conſecrate ſatiate Indifferency 
conſpirate ſeperate Innocency - 
conſummate ſituate ' Infolency - © : 
contaminate. © "ſtimulate Intemperancy 
corroborate ſuffocate, Observancy 
create or Oppugnancy 
dedicate ſuffocated &c. Opulency 
devote 3 Patiency 
exaſperate Arrogancy Persiſtency 
excommunicate Competency Repugnancy 
execrate Conſonancy Valiancy 
extirpate Continency Vehemency, 
felicitate Conveniency 10.1: 
impropriate Dependancy Vehemence &c. 


Neither the Words in these Liſts, nor the Examples the "Efay” 
throughout, ſhould be look'd for by any examiner, except in ſome old 
edition, or in that which the Notes belong to: a great part of the 
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Examples differing in almoſt every other; and the truth of lines the 
Words ſhould be found in, is not ſeldom ſuperſeded by alteration. The 
Liſts are made as full and compleat as the memory of the compiler 
would ſerve, for this very good purpoſe ; A great proof of ſuch usage, 
in each caſe ſeverally, lyes in it's analogous usage in ſo many other 
caſes : for that purpose too, were the Examples that go before them 
encreaſ'd; and from both may result the benefit following, — that 
Shakeſpeare will (at laſt) be permitted. the uſe of his own language, and 
of the numbers which he thought apteſt. 


I 


N. B. 


In marking, and (firſt) of the Pauses,— the verſe's chief pause is de- 
noted by a double line following it : of Redundancies, — the ſingle ob- 
lique ſtroke, if at the verſe's end, fignifies that the ſyllable or ſyllables 
after it are of that kind; if at it's beginning, that before is cut off by 
it; the ſingle or double ſtroke in it's other parts, marks redundancy 
there of a ſyllable or two ſyllables following: The common and the 
ſemi-breve Trochee, and the ſemi-breve Tambus, are denoted each by a 
difference in the type of that ſyllable that is the long in them ; feet 
unmark'd are Iambi, of the ſort that is titl'd — common. 


— 


Vol. II. 3 17 


— — — 


ä — — 


— As 


„ — 


ER RAT A 
in the 
Text of these Plays. 


* 


Romeo and Juliet.] 5, 14. O- 
thers. 17, 26. diſposition 23, 15. 
2. S. 26, ( below) * ſinne is 27, 10. 
be gone; 32, 5. night, 33, 25. o- 
verhear dſt, ere I 38, 22. physick 
51, 27. would 63, 8. more, 67, 6. 
in a ſkill- 82, 23. be gone. — 83, 
20. enough. 84, 15. fit up 85, 23. 
mandrakes' 92, 22. Lifts me y, 
28. further 100, 29. End 

See too, NOTES upon 13. 83 
29, 12; & 55, 8. 


Taming of the Shrew.] 7, 3. Bar- 
tholmew 8, 10. Servants, 13, 1. 
What, 16, 25. What! Shall 28, 7. 
to't, 31, 31. pr'ythee, ſiſter 35, 5. 
Sirrah, lead these 37, 8. fings 43, 
22. in. 46, 29. jars. — 47, 28. B 
mi 50, (below) Fives 53, 1. to 
our turn, 58, 15. pr'ythee, 67, 31. 
countenance 69, 3. — T3, 3. 
ergo, 93, 30. I won the 94, 13. 
| hear dit 

See too, NOTES upen 11, 13; 


33, 263 & 45, 15. 
Tempeſt. ] 4, 9. O the D', 11. can 


not, D', ( below) * cares 5, 20. to 
glut 19, 18. thou wert 41, 25. But 
44, 11. your name? D', 16. What's 


48, 17. Thou 51, 1. afeard; 52, 


14. PROSPERO, 53, 17. Will't 
63, 20. Thou 71, (abb 20 their 
73, 32. Boatſwain, g 

See too, NOTES upon 14, 243 
& 22, 6. 


Timon of Athens.]11, 11. poet? 
13, 28. Steward, and D', 30. Lords, 
18, 11. Ladies, 19, 2. added worth 
unto't D', 11. Ladies. 21, 32. in- 
finitely 26, 11. Let's 3o, 31. FLA- 
MINIUS, 35, 4. rumours, = now 
37, 2. Why, D', 9. pay'd 40, 7. 
wont 43, 24. ſteward! — 50, 7. 
Will't hold? will't D', 23. at the 
table 54, 7. fellows. 57, 29. thee? 
60, 16. dead; — 70, 32. myſtery. 
71, IO. ev lly D', 16. enemies! 79, 
10. Than 86, 4. gaite. 

See too, NOTES upon — 20, 53 
50, 153 57» 253 04, 33 & 82, 25. 


Titus Andronicus.] 22, 6. dare, 
38, 26, Rome. 58, 23. Done! 65,4. 
272 


E rrata. 


thou not 72, 32. Twas 80, 13. Gen- 
tlemen, 82, 6. Centaurs' 84, 11. 
Will't (325.) 

See too, NOTES upon —44, 12; 
52, 73 & 86, 31. 


Troilus and Creflida.]7, 30. him? 
19, 27. Amidſt 23, 29. arm, 24, 
12. unarm'd, 25, 9. call'd 31, 30. 
Has D', 32. As 32, 10. tenour 37, 
1. mid age 39, 9. decision. 41, 10. 
prayers; And devil, envy, fay—A- 
men! 4.3, 1. ſerpigo D', 2. all! 46, 
13. commotion,” 47, 20. He'll D', 
23. He 48, 28. wise;— 59, 5. ſweet 
Creſid? 83, 4. cer go. 6. expect- 
ers 98, 22. Who 106, 16. Be gone 
D', 21. lawful | For us 118, 29. 
pandars' _- e 

See too, NOTES upon 22, 18; 
& 74, 28. | 


Twelfth-night.] 4, 19. rememb- 
erance. 6, 10. O, that 11, 6. Ay, 
26, 3. a-bed D', 21. three? 28, 6. 
knave knight? 39, 19. Lips, 40, 
26. ſimilation 44, 2. but, 45, 25. 
gaite 47, 2. tyrannous D', 4. So, 
56, 24. collier! 61, 4. as uncivil as 
66, 6. Cesarw; D', 12. afraid, 74, 


Pe. 1] * JI” TW * 0 —_— 


3. fellow? 75, 25. He did me 77, 


29. love, D', 30. dove. 78, 1. Ce- 
Sario? 81, 9. ev'ry D', 23. And ſay, 

See too, NOTES upon—77, 26; 
43, 53 45, 113 49, 29; & 68, 21. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona.] 8, 3. 
be gone, 9, 3. because D', 29. 
That 25, 2. How! 31, 5. dazzled 
33, 8. ſweet-ſuggeſting 44, 1. Sir- 
rah, 45, 24. firrah, 52, 29. you, 
fir, 74, 26. This D*, 29. How 

See too, NOTES upon I. 8; & 
69, 18. ro 


Winter's Tale.) D. P. Wife to An- 
tigonus. 6, 22. giſte 10, 14. co- 
active 14, 10. ſee'ſt 24, 4. pandar: 
— D*, 11. open 25, 24. federary 
26, 23. it, 32, 9. Lords, D', 10. 
Attendants, 34, 18. queen; I 44, 
8. me with D', 26. but, for 52, 6. 
behind-door 53, 16. bearing-cloth 
56, 20. conſider d D'. Camillo, 62, 
29. O, but 64, 13. rememberance, 
67, 11. green-ſord : 75, 23. reas'= 
nable 77, 17. Will't 82, 28. med'- 
cin 84, 20. fir: 88, 9. bleſf'd 95, 
15. now. - 97, 20 & 31. Libya 101, 
21. circumſtance: | ; 

See too, NOTES upon 33, 1; & 
36, F. 


1 . 1 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


in 


ROME O od JULIET. 


Enter Chorus. ] This Chorus. is not 

in the F.; aud the other, at p. 28, 

not in 4 A. In that 4. 7 

Chorus is ſtil d fimply — The Pro 

ogue : which words are alſo in C. a. 

b. c. d; and, underneath er the 

word Chorus. 

14. heare 4. a. 
4. on my 4. p 
6. mean, if we F*. 
7. out of the collar 

of choller. 4. a. 
out the Coller. 4*. c. 

. to it not n 4. = 

a not in the 2. F. r. 

7 Tis true 4. | 

be civil with 4. a. b. F. r. 

. Maids, and cut F'. r.— 
or the Maidenheades 4. A. 
W. 

in not in 4. 2. b. 

5, 2. of Mountagues 4. 

13. a not in C. a. 

24. But if 4. 

37. fir. not in the F. r. 

. waſhing 4. a. b. F. r. 


4 
rr 


4 draw, F. r. p. 


Ts 


* 24, F. 


— 


b.. a crowch 4a. 
| li , 


. ſtira foote F. rw 
. theſe 2% F. F. p. 


Broyles, 8 


make 2. F. 
Neranas 4”. a. 


Ornament, 2“. F. 

party our 4. c. 

the ranſome of your fault 
4. A. 


Fathers 4'- b. F. 
further 4 — d. r.— 


. thruſt 4. c. 


am I 4. b. — | 
* through the 4*. A. 


| drive a 


. Syramour /. a. b. o. 
That moſt are buſied when 


th' are moſt alone, F. A. 


15. Pant, 


27. 


. 


b. FE. 
purſuing * "ME" oct 
portendous 4'. 1“. F. 
others 1", F. 


1 


2 


„ wn os . ow ——< » ww 


9, 1. he is owne 4. a, 


rr 
40. his ill 0.— 

10, 3. create 2", F ä 
* welleeing ab. 10. F 
14. my owne 4. c. d. 

18. raiſde with 4*. A. p.— 


20. a ſea raging with lovers | 


teares 2*. A. 
28. whome ſhe is 4*. A. 
32. Bid not in 4. a. b. Err. 
in good ſadneſſe 20. F. r. 


makes . a. b. F.r 
11, 1. A word F£. 1 P, 
Ah word 4. A. 
3. ſo — ug — 6 A. 
6. But 
9. — 3 44. b. c. d. 
: F*.r J 


11. hid F. 112. 0 2 
16. make . a. b. e p. 
19. too witely O. 
30. puts J. a. b. c. F'. 
31. ſtrucken 4. d.— 
12, 9. And nor in F. b. F. r. 
But Mounta gue F. a. 
22. The not in C. a. b. F. r. 
Earth up 25 2. F. r. 
23. Shee's . a. b. *. R 
26. agreed 4“. a. 
13. 5. _— buds 4 ˙ a. b. c. d. 
W +4 


8. 5 one mote x. a. b, 
L ol 

9. 2. F. 24. On 4. a. 
20. 12. not pl the F.. x, 


27. the eye 4. b.— 
24, 11. deuphters ＋. p. 
29. Cr , 


* 


16, 
45.4 4. Jul z. F. 18&25 D, Di. 


| Romeo and Juliet. 


32. loves: 4 a, e. . . 
15, 3. thew F. d. c. d. 
4. the F. b. 
11. Ben. Tut you 4. 1". F. 
15. Mew 4. r. 
16. ſhe _ ſcant ſhell, well 
17. F. 
ſhele ſhew 27. F. r. 
ſeemes beſt. . a. 
. yeeres 4". = 
+ I had 4. c. d. 
. 1 
then fall d. 


F. Hall toe 4. b. c. d. F. 
. alt F. 
10. the 2. F. 


19. P', B. 


13. had on 4. d. 
14. bompe F. b. c. 
21. was the 2. F. 
26. * 4. 
27. an honor 4*. A. p.— 
28. D', D'. 
thine not in . c. d. 
31. Parona 2. F. 
18, 3. the noble Countie Paris 
3 thee for his Wife. 
4 
12. every married lini- . a. 
20. many eyes . d. t. w. 
28. it not in . a. b. 15. F. 
19, 25. foale of 1“. F. 
fole of 20. F. r. 
29. impearced D'. 
30. and to bound: 1”. F. r. 
and to bond: 2%. F. 
20, 1. And to 4. a. b. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


9. Cote 4*. a. La all not in the F. r. 
12. betakes . b. . loves 4. 
17. dum 4”. a.] done F', r.— — will walke about J.. a. b. 
20. you rev.— 4. e. d. F. v 
22. Nay not in F. c. d. 24. ha not in 4. a 
23. ſir I delay F*. Ah me Miſ- 2*, F. 
24. vaine, nights lights by day 26, you now 4. c. d. 
4.a.b.c.d.F.r 24, I. a at in tbe F. r 
21. 2. a ſleepe 4. b. c. F. 2. you knaves f. a. b. . a. 
5. an nat in the F.. * 
7. Atomi, Athwart men's 9. a Make ? J. d. 
4. A. | 12. Lucientio 4. 
ottamie, 4. a2. 20. Ladie is 4. b. c. d. F. r. 
11. Trace 2. F. r. 44. It. ſeemes the hangs 4. 
12. collors 4. a. * 
coulers 1. F. 27. ſhowes 4. a. a. ſnowe 4*. c. 
collers . b. c. d. 30. make happy my 4. A. 
"BY. of Philome, 4. . v7 | 
18. N. 32. never F. 
16. a man. D'. 25, 3. antique 7. b. c. d. F. 
a woman. 2“. F. r. 6. in not 29. F. 
. On Courtiers F. a. b. c. d. 10. To mocke at 4. A. 
1*. F. p. t. w. | 17. the towne F'. r. 
On Countries 2*. F. r. 21. Beare a 4. A. 
23. dreamt 1", F. 29. among the gueſts F. r. 
26. breath J. a. b. c. d. F. 26, 1. tis ſo 2. F. r. ä 
27. Sometimes 7. a. g. or more light, for De. 
Lawers lap, 4 . A. 10. bittreſt 4*. a. 
28. dreame . be 12. unworthieſt 4. a. b. c. d. 
29. a not in thei”. F. . | 
30. Perſons 4. a. _ 14. be this O. 
as he lies 2. F. r.— 15. lips to b. e 4. 
22, 4. ears F. r. — „ . „ 3% Bu: 
8. Elklocks Fu 2. | 18. ſhowes 4. = 
9. breedes 4 19. hand, doe 2. F. "of 
23. his fide 22 17 a. b. c. d. 26. not till my 4. A. 


F. C. 


* 3 | 27. 
23, 1. n . A. 27, 5+ 


effect dos take 2 2. F. r. 
by thine, my . a.— 
talke 20. F. r. p. O. | 


. Cry me 
ay me, prevaunt, but . 


. on 4. -." FA 


ut-D?. -** 


g a b. F. 


pronounce but 4. c. d. 
love and day J. a. b. F.. r. 
love and die 4“. c. d. 


nickname to her 4. d. 


and her, 4 a. b. H'. r. 


ſo true . a.— 
13. begger wench 4. A. 
14. ſtriveth 4*. b. 
15. and not in the 1”. F. 
16. eye 4. A. 
24. there hve ide 1 . F. 


30, 4. 


. honeſt, and in 45. b.— 

„ theo P. a. 
„love will not 4. A. 

O Romeo O that F. a.— 


S. oem or thou 4. a. b. F. 


7. ]open&eatera, and thou 
1 0. d -- SEE 2 
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>. T. s, hee here 4 a. 6. trundle ey 4. 
1 of our 2*. F. r. 5 -— 8 but pale and —4 
31. unknow, 2. F.. 30. busines to entreate 47. a. 
32. is this to 4. A. 37, 15. lazie gps b b. c. d. 
28, 1. 1 ſhould love De. F. t 
2. Whats tis, Whats tis 1 21. lab: 20. F. THIN: 
3. learne 17. F.. ſpeake to this 4. A. 
12. groned and 4. d. 25. nor face, O be ſome other 
13. match 4”. a. _— to a man. 
23. Temp 2 F. r. p. I What's in &c. 4. a. b. 
29. find my Centour 29. F. r. e. d. F. r 
29; 6. Romeo &. Mercutio g /þ- 26. names 1 4 P. $50 
becb begins here, in 4. a. b. 27. other word would 4“. a. 
e the F. b. c. d. F. r. 1 
l © madam 4. ed. 31. for thy name 4. a. —t. w. 
| 0 fight 2. F. 32» 12. mo not 4. a.— 


, 13. Of thy 4. a. b. c. d. F'. r 


utterance . A. 


1 5. faire maide, if 4. a. b. c. 


Ad. Far. 
diſpleaſe . A. p. 
23. no ſtop to 4. a.— 
29. their eyes D'. 
33, 2. love that firſt D'. 
| 4..Pylat . a. 
5. waſheth D. 
waſhet 4. b. 


6. I ſhould 
TFr 


11. 


12. Love? O, I De. 


me not in the F. r. 


15. laught, 1“. F. 


21. beliyigur 4 A, b. c. d. 
2 3 d $1% Fe: v0 
355 more not in 4. * „F. 

coying 4. A, b. e. d. 15. F. 


coyning 20. F. 1. 


en a, N C. d. 
Cline: 2". F. r. 
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29. 


32. 
34» $- 

IO. 
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16. 


20. 


29. 


10. 


14. 
16. 
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18. 
19. 
- 20. 


24. 
37» 6. 


9. 
16. 
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true love 4. a. b. c. 
bleſſed not in the F. r. 
I ſweare, 4. A. 


circle . a. 

Which art the 4*. A. 
ſodden 2*. F. 

vow of mine 2*. F. r. 


rights 4*. c. | rites 4*. d. 
my L. 4. a. b. 

my Love F. c. d. p. t 

— gi ſtrife, and 4. a. 4 
fight 4. c. d. 

not not in 45 0. 

mine nat in I. a. b. F. r 
then with The repetition 
. Nr. 


my love that 4. c. d. p. 
. My Neece. 4. a. b. 15. F. 


My Deere. 4. c. d. 


At not in F. a. b. c. d. 


Fs 


. Ro. By the . a.— 


. yeare 4 a. 


ſtay 4*. A, 11. D, Di. 
other name 20. F. r. 
further F.-—- 

That lets 4. 

his hand J. a. * c. F. 
1. | 

a not in 4*. c. 


filken 4. a. b. c. d. F. r. 


back not in the 2. F. r. 
Too loving . A. 

in ſuch 2. F. 

The world to 4. A. 

in her . c. d. 
Plants, hearbes, ＋. a. 
Plaints 2. F. 


Vol. II. 


38, 


39» 


40, 


to't the O. 
Revolts to vice and ſtum- 
bles on abuſe 4*. A. 


. ſometime 4". a.— 


this weake flower 4". a. b. 
er d. Nr. 


. ſtates 4. a. 
. oppoſed foes 4. A. p. t. o. 


6. lodgeth 20. F. r. 
10. with ſome F. b. c. d. 
F. r. 
25. Son, reſt homely F. r. 
28. daunger 25. F. 
4. that thou 4. a. b. c. F. r. 
8. fallow 2. F. | 
9. throne 4. c. 
10. of love doth 4 A. 
12. ringing in 4". a. b. 1“. F. 
mine /. a. d. 
15. If ever thou wert thus, 
and * A. 1 8 
24. not, her I . a. b. c. d. 
- 5 
28. rote, that could D'. 
no ſpell 4 | 
29. come ind — 4. c. d. 
. houſhold F“. — 
13. ſpake 4. A. 
14. Mer. Why that 4*. a.— 
16. kinſman to old D'. 
24. eye, runne through De. 
28. Ro. Why 4. 
29. I can tell FR not in 4. 
42 
bees. 
32. reſts me his minum reſt 
A. 9 k 
. reſts, one 4*. 4, 
1. wery 2*.'F.|a dualiſt, a 
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dualiſt 4. a. b. c. d. F. 

6. affected P.— 

7. phantacies, 4. a.— 
accent . a. b. c. d. F. r. 
By not in the Fb. r.— 

11. pardons mees, 4. a. 
pardona-mees, 4. c. d. 
pardounez-moy 4 To 

12. the can 20. F. 


Romeo and Julict. 


9. 


invite Di. r. p. 
envite 24. F. 
to ſome ſupper 4. a.— 


farewell ſweet Ladie. 


Nur. Marry farewel. Pray 


30. 


13. their bon's, their bons! 45, 1. 


T. w. 
15. Here comes Romeo only 
once in . A. 
28. good nat in the F. r 
42, 6. Why ner in g. A. 


what ſ. m. w. t. t. w. . . 
of his roperipe? 4. A. 
Nur : If hee Gand to any 
D', 

Gil-flurts 4 c. d. 

of her 4. 4. 


mn. , D. 
08 des Rr. 
. Gentlewomen, 27. F. 
Nur. Nurſe 1*. F. 


7. wm Sure wit fallow 4. 24. a not in 4. c. | 
| 32. ſtay thou good F. r. 
1. 0. 650 fogular 4. 46, 2. tackling 4. d. 
13. wits n . 4. conduct in . A. 
faint 4“. d. 11 5. quit . a. 
16. if our wits. 4. a.” 12. man F. | 
L am done D. I not in the P. 1*. F. 
20. was never 24. F. 17. a ſee 1“. F. 
26. not then well N 18. angerer . c. 
43, 4. hid 1“. F. 26. dog 4. a. 
6. deſir'ſt F. 10. or L D. 47, 10. Herauld F'. 
12. Ro; Heres gaodly geare. 17. I three D'. 
A ſayle, a ſayle. there long 4. a. 
Mer. Two, two, &c. 4". 19. She would . 1“. F. 


Ao 
19. Mer. Good Baer to hide 48, 
her face, for het fans the 
fairer face. 4. a. d. e. d. 
F. r. 
22. Gentlewomen 20k F. 
23. IK is T. 124. yoe, . F. a. 
30. Gentleman 47. F. 
44, 7. H thou 4. c. d. 
Conference _ | 


.6. 
16. 


. lookes 2. F. 


Oh I am weary rm 


Lam weary . d. 
Lord :how: 4. A. 


jaunce 45a. b. | 
had not in . a. 


od only once in the 2". F. 


T. o. . 
that not in tbe 2 F. 
legs F'.— 


18. 


20. 


1 „ 


49» 
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23. 
27. 


29. 


. 


6. is my Mother 20. F. r. 
17. ſcarlot 20. F. ro. 
8. lothſomneſſe in 4. c. d. 
20. in his F. c. d. F. 
ate his R“ 12. 
21. Fri. Ah 1“. F. 13. 
24. muſicke . a. b. 14. 
30. ſuch ſuch 17 F. 
31. ſome of ＋. e. d. F. 15. 
8. Capeli 4. a. D. | 
11. theſe . a. b. c. d. F. 0 
14. draws him on D', &r. 56, 1. 
3. from quarelling D'. 41 
9. comes a Capolet 4 A. * 4 
comes F. a. b. e. 1“. F. 17. 
16. you ſhall give . d. 26. 
23. dance. Come conſort F'.r. 
3. the love I 4. a. b. c. d. F. 57, 12. 
r. t. o. W. 17. 
7. Villain am I none not in 
the 2. F. r.] I am 4. d. 21. 
12. lov'd F. r. 22. 
15. mine owne 4. a. 
17. is away 2. F. 24. 
19. woulds F*. | = I 
32. Forbidden F'. r.— 
this not in . b.— 
1. Verona's 4. d. 58, 4 
4. of both 2. F. r.— 6. 


Romeo and Juliet, 
and body . c. d. 14. 


bawdy 2. F. r. 15 
I warrant D'. N 
gentle a F.. r. 29. 
this this 1“. F. 55. 1. 
a my 4. a. b. . 

ah my 4“. d. 4. 
jaunſing 4 a. b. 

art ſo well 1 F. 8. 


ſo il! 25. F.— 


D', D' 


, ſounds a 4. 4. b. e. 


zounds a 4*. d. 
Mor Cozin, i. a. 

cutio 18 4. & dye. 1“. 
mo 4'. a. b. e. F. 
doe depend 2. F. 
Rom: Alive in F. A. p.— 
Ro. He gon in e200 c.d. 
F. r. 
fier end 4 
fire and — F. b. c. d. 
F. r. 
Which late 4. A, 


above the cloudes D. 
And ſtaies for thine to 


Or thou, or I, or both 


hall follow him. D. 


names 15. F. 
vild 2891 F. 
bloody not in the F. r.— 


bid 47. a. b. c. F'. r. 


not make truce 

His aged 1“. F. 
His able 20. F. 4 
Cap: Not &c. „a. b. F.. 
hearts 4. a. b. A d. F. r. 


P- t. | heats 1 


It will x. F 

our abuſes F. : 

purchaſe for 1 . A. 

is the laſt 4. d. 

Toward 20. F. r. 

To Phebus manfion 47. A. 

| Lage 2 F. 

And by /. a. b. 1“. F. 
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10. maiden hoods D'. 


14. cord . b. Py F. r. t. w. 


16. new not in C. c. d. t. w. 63, 9. Hence O. 


upon 4a. b. ced. 1“. F. 

t. W. 

when I ſhall 4'. a. b. F.r. 

world will be . 0. 

F.. r. p. o 

5. he's dead * tuice in the 
Fr 


18, 
21. 


20. of "not in . a. b. c. 
24. bedawde 4. c. 
bedeaw'd' . d. 
25. ſwounded 4. K. 
ſwooned 4“, d.— 
26. banckrout 4 4. b. 3 
29. on 4. i i. F. 
beare 4's A. 571 | 
32. Gentlemen 2 F. £ 
2. bowes 2's F. 10 


60. 2 


18. 


20. 


61 1 


13. 


62, 


©. » werfly.miſplac'd in 4 


10. n. b. Here n as in p. 
36, . (concerning. which, ſee 
a note) the Ndteches. are & 
11. 
and the F but 4. . & d. 
have add them as in the 
text. LL DIY C4 
ſhew 4“. d. 
dimme ＋ p 
dimne 1“. F. A 
. didſt powre 4. e. 
poure 4. d. Te 
4. at "not in the 1. 1. 
chide him ſo? 2˙. 
our 24. F. 
fob kid my 4. c. d. 2 
F. 


16. 


15. 
17 X 4. b. c. d. 1 . F. 
there were 4. d. 


5. courſe . a. b. 


13. blaniſht 4. a. 
14. world exilde . A. p 
15. death baniſhed 4". a. 2 c. 
d. F. r. 20. hath . 
22. is meere mer- . A. p. o. 
26. Lives R.— 82 
31. bleſſings D'. 
1. — their owne kiſſes fin. 
This may flies doe, when 
I from this muſt flie, | And 
ſaiſt thou yet, that exile 
is not death? | But Romeo 
may not, hee 1 baniſhed. 
4. 4. — 
2. Flies may &c. E his line, 
and the next, are * in the 
IE. t. 
4. ſharpt 3% F. 
 grownd 4. d. 
Howling 4. 
attends 4: .F. 


hadſt . A. 


65, 


obſolver 4. 

Then fond . a. b. 15. F. 

Thou &a little not in the 

F.. r.— 

to beare off 4. A. p. o. 

man 4. a. | 

22. that e. b. c. d. 

23. diſpaire F*. 

24. of that 4. a. =o d. 1 5. 

2 ö. as Juliet my love F.. 
what wilfulnes 4. A. 5 _ 


14. 
21. 


19. cauſe 2. F. 

27. deaths 4. a. b. c. F.. r. 
Wel death's 4. A. 

28. Speak ſt F', r.— 


8. 


12. 


Romeo and Juliet, 


ist 4*. d. 


. child-head D'. 
. conceal'd Love? F. r. 
. dead levell 15“. F. 


Anotamy 2. F. 


. devote . a. b. 


doe note 2%. F. r. 
lies 4. a. b. c. d. F*. 


. a Uſurer 4'. a. b. c. F*. 


Diſgreſſing 4. c. d. 


too not in tbe 4. 1". F. 
. became F'. r.— 


turne 4. b. 
turn'd F'. r.— 
or bleſſing 10. F. 
lights 4. c. 
in his beſt 4. A. 
miſbehav'd . c. d. p.— 
miſhaped F“. 
and ſullen 4. 1“. F. p.— 
puts up thy 4. a. b. 
wts 4. c. 
putteſt up thy F. r. 


. thy Prince . b. F. r. p. 


t. W. 


the not in the F. r.— 


bad 4*. A. bids 4. c. d. 


. diſguiſe 4*. a. 
will me D'. 


hereof . b. 
here with 4*. d. 


. wedneſday 4. d.— 


very not in the F. r. 


it is not yet near day not 


in the 2. F. r. 
of Morne 2. F. 


Mountaine 4*. a. 2. F. r. 


p. o. 
15. exhale . a. d. 


71, 


725 


73 


74> 


75 


18. 


to not in . d. 


the not in the 1. F. 
What ſays my Love? lets 


talke, tis not yet day. 45. 
Feds 


it light F*. 

. ay husband 4. 1*. F. 
„ tine . b. 

. Ro. O God “. a. 
art below 4*. A. p.— 
. renowmd /. a. b. c. 


it is my 4. 


. her either? . b. 
. he be many J. a. b. c. d. 


Nn 
him not in the 1. F. 


. murderer not in 4. b.— 
an accuſtom'd 4. c. 
. I'd fo temper it, 


Tybalt not in the 4. 


. tiding 4*. c. 

..needy 4. a. b. c. d. F. r. 
Asen b. 17. F. 
. looke 2“. F. 

- is this? F. 2. 

. happly . b. o. 


there not in the F. r.— 


. Mer. Here 4. c. 
you 2 F. 


. the earth doth 47. a. b. 


Nr. 


. counterfeits - 4. a. b. c. 


F. . er 
is not in tbe 2. F. r. 


. the teares F*, r. 
give . a. 


Bride? D'. 31. I have F', 


. How now, how now 4. 


by i d. £©= 


1o Romeo and Juliet. 


_— . be. &. F. r. 
3. And yet &c. This line not 
in tbe F. %s fettle 4. 
18. had ſent * . 8 — 
25. goſſip F.. 
27. Cap. O &e. . a. b. and 
the 1“. F. have the word 
Father, = and . c. d. the 
ſyllable — Fa. — before this 
exclamation : but neither of 
these being in the 2. F, the 
ubſequent editions have tac- 
Wt the Nuryſe's ſpeech ; 
induc 'd by this omiſfion in 
the 2. F; and by another of 
. ' tbe Nurſ# name, before the 
next ods ir P. a. b. and 
be f 
76, 1. Fa. Gods bread, 56 makes 
me mad, | Day, night, h- 
oure, tide, time, worke, 
play, Alone in companie, 
a 3 4+ * d. 
Fe. . 
4. to its her 4*. A. 
5. of noble parentage * 
6. oy liand 1 a. (J. li- 
| nobly allied 4. 4. b. * 
8. ones er would 47. 


22. And my e 
_ "22. Or not in . a. 
256. wondrous 4. A. 

32. It is 1”. F. 
78, 16, talke 45. a. b. c. F. r. 


79» 


80, 


81, 


I9. 
24. 
26. 


doth give ©. do- 
haſte ? 4”. 8 
toward 4 | 


„that, 1 ud a 4. 


a. b. c. d. F. r. 


ye, I. a2 


5 Ju. And if I doe, it 4. A. 
. teares by that D'. 


no ſlaunder fir 4*. a.— 
no nat in . e. 
a noP ir Foe 25. F. r.— 


. to thy face 1“. F. 
Lord you muſt D'. 


Lord I muſt 20. F. r.— 


care . a. b. c. F.. 
Fri. O Juliet 7 4.— 
ſtreames me 15. F. 

a Countie 4. * F. 

. Romeo's 4. 

. .expetien'ſt 1*, F. 

.. vmpeere 'D*, 

. or will 4 A. p. o 


to ſtay ＋. a. b. 1". F. 
to lay 20. F. 


coop'ſt 4. c. d. fro it F. 
. of yonder tower 47. A. p.— 
. Chapels . a. b. 1“. F. 
. ſhroud * a. 1 


his grave, F*. 


. them crepe have 7 . | 


i 
. wenſday* 4. a. b. c. F. 
. diſtilling J. a. b. c. d. F*, 


A dull and heavie ſlumb- 
er, which ſhall ſeaze] Each 
vitall ſpirit: for no Pulſe 
ſhall keepe | His naturall 
3 but ſurceaſe to 

e: No ſigne of breath 


Romeo and Juliet. 


ſhall 4*. A. 

14. breaſt 4*. a. 

16. Too many aſhes . a. b. 
* F. 
To mealy 6 
the eyes J. b. c. F“. r. p. o. 

17. ſhut 1“. F. 

26. In [Is 4“. a.] thy beſt robes 
uncovered on the Beere, 
Be borne to buriall in thy 
kindreds = Thou ſh- 
alt &c. 4. F.. t. w. 


— 4 
31. and he and II Will watch 


thy waking, not in the 
F. r. 132. walking 4“. a. 
82, 3. joy 4. c. d. 
5. of care. 15. F. 
28. wield 4. a. 
83. 1. me not in 4. c. d. 
7. Count 20. F. r. p. 
15. reverend holy 4. a. b. c. 
r. 
20. there's 10. F. 
23. priviſion 4". d. 
31. up him 4“. 
84, 13. behoofefull b. e. 
1. F. 
24. of fire: FP. r. 
30. Muſtl of force be married 
to the Countie? . A. 
85, 5. an holy 4. d. 
_ 8, Comes to P.— 
16. for this 47. a. 
#5. Or . c. d. 1 F.. p. 
t. W. 
walke 4. a. b. F. r. 
1. Upon my 11. F. 
Upon his Rapjiers 2". F. r. 
2. Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, hee- 


$6, 


| 23. 


24. 
29. 


a not in the 4. 


II 


res drinke, I drinke to 
thee. 4'. a. b. why . 


. 


lefler 4“. a. 


s np father, 4. a. b. 1*. F. 


r the, . 15. F. 
penniworth 4“. d. 


muſt needs 4. b.— 
wereaday 4”. a. 

. fee not in the . 1. F. 

. now not in D. 

. love to 4e. a. 

. ſnatch'd] 12. bedold 4 . 
. heaven, that ſhe 2. P. x; 
. himfelfe 4. d. 

And in her 4*. a.— 


though ſome na- 4. 1", 
F. w. 
all us F. r. 


. I my my 4“. a. 


Enter Serumgman. 4. A. 
Enter Will Kemp. 4'. a. b. 
Enter Peter. . c. d. Fe, 


. of woe not in . a. b. F. r 


O play me ſome merry 
dump, to comfort me. not 
in the F. r | 


. Miniſtrell 2 Nr. 
. I fay £. c. 
. Then have at you with 


my wit; there words are 
goin 'd to the fecond Minſ- 
trel's fpeech, in 4'. a. b. 
F*.r 

prick . 
r. P. t 

and dul ful &c. 
not in F. a.— 
Pretie, 4*. A. p.— 


This line 


12 


Romeo and Julict. 


32. D', Di. 


92, 4. 


18. 


Prates, 4. a. b. 
Prateſt, F*. r. 
Sound-board 2 P.— 


Becauſe Muſitions have no 


gold for ſounding : 4. a. 
b. c. d. F', r. | 
flattering Eye of 4*. A. 
flattery of P. o. 
flattering ruth of W. 


. in his 4. a. b. c. F. r. 
. this an day an uccuſtom'd 
1 *. F.] this winged unac- 


cuſtom'd 25. F. 1. 


. dreames 4. c. 
give 4. d. 
„lire, 1“. F. 
Is it in ſo 4“. a. 


defie you 4*. A. p.— 


. Mo matter 15. F. 
. he not in tbe 1. F. 


a dwells . a. b. c. 
which late 4. a. b. c. d. 
F. r. 


. perſent i”. F. 
. thine eye 7. d. 
hang on 20. F. r. p. o. 


hang 4*. d. t. w 
pray 4. a. b. F 
There's F. 

murther 4. a. b. F. r. 


. 


p- o. 
get thee into fleſh. 47. A. 


is not in the 2. F. 

. this three 4. a. b. c. F. r. 
. aloft F', | 

. yond yong Trees 4. a. b. 
c. d. F.. r.] alone 2*, F. 


25. 
31. 
97. 3 


11. 
29. 


7. 


12. 
13. 


thy care 4*. a.— 
along 2*. F. 
Canapie J. a. b. c. 


. will new 4*. d. 
. Wwayes 1'. F. 


right? 4. a. b. c. d. 
F. r. 


. night muffle me 4". d. 
Enter Romeo, and Peter. 


4. a. b. F. r. p. 


. the mattocke . c. d. 
. farther . | 


ye, 4. a. 


. thoſe F. r. p. o. 


Heape not 4”. A. 
Pull R. Pluck 


. commilſeration 4*. b.— 


conjurations 4*. A. 
And doe attach thee as a 
fellon heere, D'. 


Pet. O Lord F'. [Iz 4. 


a. b. this line is printed in 
Ttalicks, and no name pre- 
fix d to it.] 

Mercutius 4*. b. F*. 
ſuck 20. F. 


100, 5. thy enemie F*. r.— 


— faire? I will beleeve, 
Shall I beleeve that 4". a. 
b. c. d. F. r. 


pallat 4. a. 


Depart againe: come lie 


thou in my armes, arme 


4. a. b.] Heere's to thy 
health, where ere thou 
tumbleſt in. O true Ap- 
pothecarie ! | Thy drugs 
are quicke. Thus with a 
kiſſe I die. | Depart ag- 
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aine; here, here &c. 4. a. 104, 1. laughter D'. 
. 6. heavens! D'. 
18. worlds 21. F. r. 9. And it miſheathd D'. 
31. Frances 4. a. 13. carling Dy. 
101, ö. I not in the 2. F. 17. mine age D' 
18. feares F*.r. Tg F. 19. in is F.. 
19. unthriftie 4. a. 21. moneth J. c. 
102, 1. where's F'. r. p. o. 106, 1. awakening . a4. 
17. drunke 4”. a. 11. before the time 4. b.— 
arne FF. 14. ſay to this 4*. a.— 
25. Tis 4. b. 20. leaft 7. b. 
Tis in thy F. . 107, 12. raie . a. b. 
103, 3. this two 4. a. 13. Whiles 4. a. b. c. d. 
13. comes 2". F. r.— 14. at that rate 7. b.— 
17. the church- tthat name 4. c. 
Church- yards 4“. a. 16. Romeos by his Ladies 4. 
18. too too. J. a. b. c. a. beg. d. 
21. morning 4. a. b. | 18, 


gloomie 4. A. r.— | 
23. that is ſo 4”. a. J | 


— 


— 


VARIOUS READINGS 
n the | 


TAMIMNG of the SHREW. | 


7. 0 by S8. Feronimie, F. 


r. p. 
go by, ſays Jeronimy ; 
10. better not in the 4. 
3- Bath his foul hide 


17. Sincklo. I thinke 1". F. 4“. 


Sin. 2. F. 

9. He bare 4 

- Honor doch com- D. 
for twice ſeven T.— 


eſteem'd himſelf R. 


Vol. II. 


— 


9227. 
10, 24. 
11, 13. 

14. 

12, 12. 

13. 19. 

25. 
14, 4. 
18, 18. 
16, 29. 


17, 14. 


5 


* 


Thy bounds 45 
Chriſtopher 1 
Naps o thi Green, O. 
Har | 
you former 4*. 
haply 1*. F. . t. w. 
Vincentio's ſonne, F. r 
Pardinato 4. ; 
deliver me. O. 
There love 4. 
any a man 25. F. 

3 X 


14 


18, 


A 
25. 


V2. 


. captam 1* 
. counſels D-. 

pray you awake . 

; Together 2 + 0h 

- you maſter 1*.F. 4*. 

. mong 2. F. r. 
trobatto 1“. F. 4". 
. 

. Bonoratu 1“. F. . 
Signior nor in the 4*. 
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lewd 2%. F. r. p 
But not in the2'. 0. 
'throughly 2. F.— 

have not in the 2. F.— 
F. . 


in time. Were 2, F. r 


the is as gen F. 
. faults 15. F. #: 
. ſhrowd D*. 

„ 18 


not in the 4. 
begins 


his chetorick; O. (rather, 


rhetoricks 


8 _— holds hee from 2. . 


. ASD head 2“. 
. ha. 
. have ſtomacke 4. 
if not in the I. 

. you . not in the F.. r 

„ the's, Fl. r= - 
with not in the . . 
. Sir not in D. 


ar 


* 
— 


as to aſke 2. F.— 


thee not in the 1 F. 
. It's 4. 3 

If thou D'. 
vou fine. ond 1 

. unite 4. 

. the needle 3 


N. 3. have my Bi- 


Was never 2“. F. 
2 Gremio: gave you 
fair not in the 4*. 
but what I 2“. F.— 
28. Bacare, 15. F. 40. 
pray you acc- * 
16. thy ſelfe 2. F. 
6. two not in the 15 

then not in D'. 
In to my daughters; tell 
them both from me, 
know 27. F. r. 
whoſoever 2. F. 
» Makes 1. F. 4. 
ſooner not in the . 
. moiſt 4. 
. diſcomforted 
attend 2. F. 
founded D'. 
hether F*. | 
fir not in the 1". F. 4*. 
. of tales F. r. 
. a ſconce 1" F. gh 
wild Kat to 2". F. 
wild Cat to R.— 
ps Fo © 
IO. arm. l 2 
16. pale 10. F. . 
44, 2. Marcellus D'. 
45. 4. wonders 45. 
5 winning 
26. not not in the . 
46, 8. 8. a * * 4 4 . 
12 1 De. | 


4 x . 4”. 


14. 1 — : 
31. that knave 2. F.— 


47, 10. Bian. You 2 + A 
48, 2. charge 1%. F. 4. 
12. was in 4. 
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49, 8. yes not in the 1” . 
16. knew 4“. 
18. him not in the 4. 
22. a very faint 1". F. . 
23. thy . not in D'. 
$0, 10. ſaddle, and ſtirr- 15. F 4. 
11. mourn in O. 
12. the farcin, D˙. 
31, I. howſoever 21. F.— 
20. is is 4%. 
52, 31. I not in the 1. F. 4. 
53, 29. Did aſk O. 
54, 4. wretch 
up not in the 1˙. F. 4. 
56, 2. maide 4* 
8. you ſelves 2", F. 
57, 2. you ſhall have the 
58, 22. wilt thou 1". F. 
31. thee what newes 2. F.— 
59, 27. the grave . 
28. is not in the P. 
60, 24. things is readie 15. F. 4*: 
61, 3. attendants 40. 
ö. the raſcal 2. F. r. p. o. 
15. here are not in tbe 2. F. r. 
G2, 15. Peter. I. 2 
63, 11. ſweare 20. F. 
31. TI pretend P.—- 
G4, 18. Luc. Sir, to 1“. F. 4. 
21. Hor. Now D'. 
23. Hor. I D'. 
art of love P.— 
65, 28. ſo not in the 2. F. 
66, 24. ſurly 21. F. t.o. 
30. Par. Take me 1". F. 4. 
67, 12. one of Mantua O. 
68, 9. this city 
19. fir not in the 10. Fay. 
69, 11. too chollericke 1". F. 47. 


70, 27. With haſt 20. F. 
28. The decke D'. 
71, 19. utmoſt P.— 
72, I. growne 2", F. 
3. faſhion of the P.— 
15. Oh moſt mon- 2*,F.r. p. 
t. W. 


73, 23. ſhould know 25. F. 


74, 16. peareth 
21. good mot in the 4. 


76, 16. fir not in the 1", F. . 
17. finde readie and willing 
Ms Fad. : 


77. F. happily D*.[haply 24. F.— 


may be 4”. 
6. fir not m the „ 
21. We come 29. F. 
26. laugh, and wink 
78, 7. pe they i F. . v. 
9. previlegio ad Impre- 1“. F. 
” 4”. ; 
30. towards 4*. r.— 
79, 3. ſhine, * 
5. IE 1 
7. Go one, and 
11. your pleaſe: 2*.F. 
- $74 in % 1 F 
80, 4. 7 the woman 1", F. 
7. Whether 1 or wheth= 
er is D'. 
9. whose favourable 
81, 6. Gentlewoman . 
7. embrace thee, old 
19. be not in the I. F. . 
82, 18. well not in the J. r.— 
224. out of the 4. r.— 
83. 12. my old worſhipfull old 
maſter F'. r. 
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— 
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84, 2. what cernes 1", F. 4. 


85, 6. 


25. 
86, 2. 


„19 
21. 
87, 22. 
88, 14. 
Fey 


all done 2*. F. | 
at the laſt $3.3; 4". 
villaine 2%. F. — 
thee not in the . 
Better late than O. 


_ Then never 2*. F. 


5 md 
doe put 2. F.r.p.0. 
the lad N. Bag); 


therefore ſir aſſ- Do. 
. you half 4. 
then hither 2%, F. 


. ſhew more 4. 


92, 10. threating 25. F. 
14. froſts doe bite 15. F. 4*. 
28. fare looks 4. 

93, 14. heart is great 25. F. r. p. 


Bap. Well, go 
94. 2. be wt in the 4. 


VARIOUS READINGS 
in the 


F x a 


from drowning T. w. 


ling, heath, broom, _ 


any &c. O. 


. creatures T. 
. fraighted P. o. 


naught 1". F. 


more, or better P. o. 


— compaſſion in 2. F. 


— "Soul loſt, R. p. o. w. 


no foyle, T. 
an hair's 


G ite bendefle .. 


P. O. 


whom whom 2 F. — 


ſo not in tbe 2. F. r. 


telling oft, W. 
Who loving an untruth, 


and tiling t Don | Makes 


fuch 


7 ® 


: 23. hence is Am- 2. F. 
30. Millanie, 1“. F. 
10, 5. To much ignoble 2", F. n. 


TE 

11518. tackle, ſayle, nor 10“. F. r. 
., 0. i 

12, 30. be it 2. F. r. 


13, 1. qualities. P.— 
. ſometime 1". F. 
9. Bolt-ſprit, R.— 
14. Seem d . 
1 Is: dead 2*, F. 
the mind, and P.— 
14. — Which is't 2". F. 
15. 5. made no P.— 
made n. m, ſerv'd thee: 
I3. To ride upon U. 
19. Was gowne 2*.F. 
27. human. caring 


16, 9. years; in which. 


the Sunne that 2*. F. 


. to not in the 1“. F. 
ferves Offices 25. F. r. 
. honey-combs, P.— 

. that did 1*. F. 


nor kindnes: 2%, F. 
Tis Ifle D'. 


will not 2*.F.r. p. o. 

. creept 2. F. 

begin: D'. 

. made 40. F.— 

. ſo urgently ? 2. F. 
makes a D'. 4 

. fo nat in the 25. F. r. p. o. 
were but W. 

- Seb. On: Telk F. r. 


p. o. 
my doublet Sir 25. F.— 
. dowſinefſe 25. F. 

. ſtrage D'. 


aſt in prologue. 2". F. r. 
backe by Naples? D'. 
ancient Moral, W. 


. Thee'l take 2. F. 


mime D'. 


That's verity. P.— 
but his fiſh 2. F. 


at' noſtrils. 1“. F. 


. well not in tbe 2. F. r. p. o. 
. made life a 20. F. 
. with the new 2. F. r. 


very ſhallow Monſter : 2*. 
e 


. *oth Iſland: 1“. F. 


Shamois T. w. 


Sea-malls O. 

buſie leaſt, 2. F. r. 

that thou art 20. F. r. p. 
t. W. 


17 
heart fo willing 2“. F. r. 
p. 0. 
. rejoying 2*. F. 
in thy heart. D'. 
. He go farther 1", F. t.— 
give thee the 46. F.— 
. deck't withal. O. 
. reaſon, And reaſon 20. F. 
r. p. 
ſometimes 25. F.— 
. akes: 1“. F. 
fourth- rights, D'. 
. flatterers : 2. F. 
. ſuch Iſlands; 1*.F. 
. Of which your O. 
. fall D'. 
. who they D'. 
a thread of T.— 
. our-ſtrip 2*. F. 
But notinthe2'.F.r.p. 
abſtenious 1*. F. 
. the rich 24. F. r. 
tulip'd Brims, R.— 
brown groves, O. 
pale-clipt D'. 
. ſhort-graſs P.— 
. and not in tbe 1. F. 
from all their 25. F. r. p. o. 
. a wile, 2. F. 
. Make P.— 
26. winding R.— 
61, 19. Why, you O. 
24. of their viſion 25. F. r. 
p. o. 
62, F. you peace. P. o. 
26. you Cell, 25. F. 
63, 4. taken, are all loſt, O. 
64, 18. From too to 2. F. 
32. have done on't: D'. 


- 
1. 
- 
- 
: 
\ 
+ 


— 


your I a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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6s, 15. 

66, z 
II. 

: I6. 


Timon gf Athens. 


that thou grinde D'. 
fare the 

you releaſe : R. 
runs downe 1*. F. 


of reed : 


Paſſion'd P. o. 


Weak miniſters O. 


. entertaine 17. F. 

. faults R.— 

of thre, 2*. F. 

. whom three 15. F. 


71, 13. in. Nalpes D'. 


19. 


20. 


ſcare thinke 20. F. 
Their eie doe D'. 


72, 23. makind D'. 
74, 2. here are more P.— 
31. Ar. This is 1". F. 


7 uh. 


29. 


pick't ſeiſure 2*, F. 
Monſter Cor 
miſ-ſhap'd P.— 


77, 8. nuptiall 18. F. 


14 


ſtarngely D'. 


. 


FARIOUS READINGS 


iN 


TIMONoef ATHENS. 


S— —_— 


it goes. T. w. 

It flies O. 

. ſlipp'ry natures D'. 
. hand, 1“. F. | 


Fortunes, D'. 


. to him mot in D'. 


moſt needs 30. F.— 


. choſe 2. F. 

The Penſil'd 20. F. r. 
. Wee'l I beare 2. F. 

. The better, for O. 


and, not in the 1. F. 


do part T.— 


more ac- O. 


r 
Pray fit, 2. F. 

8. for there meate 1". F. 
i' th' mird: D'. 

. equall, 25. F.— 


22. beſt not in the 2. F.— 
. keepes there 1*.F. 


made a joy ere't O.— 


. bleft ſenſes 
Their wel- 2*. F. 
. amply P.— 
Sets a 2%. F. | 
lively not in the 1”. F. 
. 1. Lad. My lord, 


accept it, and 10. F. 


_ 


. 


— 


he (the 4%) not in the 2. 
F. r. p. 


3. L. O, I ä 


. to give] My thanks, O. 


I, defil'd Land, 1“. F. 


8 * I were forc'd: 2%, F.— 


O has the D'. 


more Lights, more Light. 
2˙. F.—| 19. needs 1", F. 


44, 11. 
: if not in the 25. F. 
1. 
46, 7. 


. firrah, 
. Who flaſhes P.— 


Timon gf Athens, 


twenty moe De. 
. then filenc'd, then 20. F. 


not in the 15. F. 


not here, till 25. F. 


. of not in D'. 
. wife com- 29. F. 
merrily; 3. F.— 


miſtreſs's T.— 


. moe then's 1", F. 

. propoſe. D'. 
„ 

dear not in D. 

. here 21. F. 15. you D'. 
a world, 20. F. r. p. t. o. 


. Royall Timon : 1", F. 


Treature D'. 


Of nurture O.— 

or pro- P. o. 

be cannot 29. F. 

. ſhew'd in. DF. 

. miſlook'd W. 

into partition, O. 
have attorn d O.— 

. Owes 1“. F. 

. and all are found 2. F.— 
friend: 2*. F. 

. Phyſitians) That thriv'd 


. 


. I mot in then”. F. 
. if he be P.— 


pay that. D'. 


. Sempronius Ullorxa All, 


1*. F. Lucullus, add Sem- 
provius : 2. F. 
Health, honour, P.— 


Mad-ſlaughter 25. F. 
not in the 1. F. 


9 


II. with him: 1“. F. 
. Honour D'. 
47, 13. Tis few 2*. F. 
. ha! mot in tbe 1. F. 
49, 4. willingly, R.— 
. the other 2“. F.— 
. here you 2. F. 
Sr fur. . 
your foes, O.— 
. common lee of 
51, 6. Waſhes them off, O. 
Time flyes, 2*. F.— 
Humour R.— | 
Some of 1*. F. 
beaſt much kinder R.— 
likes 2“. F. 8 
Nor his he De. 
Paſtor Lords, D'. 
. him leave: 1“. F. 
. obli : 2*.F. 
. the BY D'. 
. Her whom O. 
And with man's blood p- 
aint all the D'. 
Calamites. 29. F. | 
. had trod on them. O. 
. whom Jove 2*. F. r. 
. extort their O. 
who, the oracle | Hath d- 
oubtfully pronounc'd, D'. 
5. Whole a T. w. 
. fix mouths 2“. F. 
the harme D'. 
. Conceptions D'. 
. thy meadows, vineyards, 
S 
thy harrow'd veins, and 


50, 


veins, R. p. t. 


27. that bad wel- .F. 
31. Where I 2". F. 
. moſs'd trees O.— 
love the 20. F. 
Countier D'. 
Out- ſtrips O. 
. employments : 25. F.— 
upon the ſtucke, 2. F. 
. the hard D'. 
the- the D'. 
. Hymeus D'. 
falling off of P. _ 
wont much 2˙. F. 
of meet. JT. W. 
0 Heps, FS x 
. live together, F. I. 
. 
12. rofeſs to Ro” 
18. The Mounds into D. 
. think's'a 2*. F. 
. miſcreefe D'. 
32. ſteward's 
nature mild. O.— 
. unmarched 20. F. 
10. the D'. 
12. D', D'. 
. 9 and Timandylo 
3 
8. tryal of his P.- 
quiet out 2*. F. 
: black-corneted O. 
27. teſted, 2'. F. 
man; 27. F. 
. A not in the 2". F. r. 
. ye came 2. F.— 
. thence, 2*. F. r. 
78, 12. chanc'd 1˙ F. 
14. Lord not in the 2. F. r. 
19. comfort 2. F. r. 


2 


Timon of Athens. 


21. Catherizing 2. F. 
it owne F*, 
8. ſend F. 

render, D'. 
. Hallow'd W. 
. I approaches 2˙. F. 
it in my O. 
12. reverends 1*. F. 
the frequence 2f, F.— 
Who once 1*. F. 
. not lye a 

no live 2*. F. 
. cauſe to feare 2. F.— 
March on, oh noble P.— 
. Defend and 1*.F. 
remedied to your D'. 
bereft, 
Seek not my name: A Ca 


conſume you, Catifs 
Heere lye I Timon, e 


living men did hate,|Paſſe by, 
and curſe thy fill, but 92 


not here thy gate. 2. F.— 


— 0 — 
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VARIOUS READINGS 


— —_ _ „ 


| | "Hs 1 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


th. Y — 
— 


— 
F. I was the firſt F. r 18. you Hon- D'. 
6. wore F'.— 20. gooly 4. 

4, 9. Pious, 1". F. 28. Can you make you F. 
14. agrinſt 2. F. 13, 9. Suum cuiguam . 1“. F. 
5, 29. From whence F.— 14. 7. there - elſe of not in the 

6, 9. mournining 4. Nan 
in my mourning W. 19. Thebe 4. 1“. F. 
7, 7. earthy 4. | 23. Empreſſe F*. 
14. true the 2. F. 16, 3. vouch'd it in D'. 
17. ſonnes F'.— 11. with not in the F. — 
31. the Brethren, F*. r. p. 19, 16) F7.-:2 
. . behold 20. F.— 24. wise not in the F. r. 
8. 10. Oppoſe me Seythia F.. r. 17, 6. theſe ſudden dumps F. r. 
„ p. ew. 13. Ves, and &c. Thus line not 
II. goe to 20. r. r. p.. v. in C. p. o. 
12. lookes, F',- 19, 2. ingratude 24. 
16. in her Tent, 'T.= - © 29. All. We doe DV. 1 
19. these bloody 20, 10. I ſware, F. 3 
22. rightes, . 11 . 16. the Heart 2“. 2 
9, 3. here are no ſtormes, D'. 29. about pale 15 
14. Fortune F'.— 21, 3. her will Ge. 
15. preſery'd O. F. the heart, 2. F. 
26. are all alike, F*. 15. Semerimis, 4”. 1”. F. 
10, 12. abroach 30. F.— 20. wants wit, D'. ts 
21. obtain, then aſk - 21. intru'd F. 
11, 6. and Noble Trib- F. . 30. Pa +" 
9. Mar. To grat- R— 22, 8. how: . ot in the 2. F. r. * 
12. this ſure I F. | 23. durſt 4. 
32. Pathan 4. 1. F. 26. pretty F. w. | 
12, 10. at your fete 28. to ſet upon F. r. 
16. your pris- 1”, F. 23, 2. diſcord F. 15. makes 4. 
Vol. II. 1 * 
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24, 5. That ws 7 his line not in 


the F.. 
25, 6. Sit fas 1”. F 
Si fas 251 F. r. 
eme, F. r 
26, 2. broad not in D. 
8. Pomontary 1" F. 
10. Makes away, 2 Ft. 
runnes EX n 
r. 
$7, 3% if not in the 2. F. 
4. yelping F. r. 
* — Y 
9. Whom F'.— 
26. ſwarty enn 1 . 
ſwart | 
32. with him, 3 
29. 2 1555 „ F. 


8 Bens 5 A 
2. caſe did 2. F. 
18. hope now braves 2. F. 
23 honny we deſire, 45 49 F. 
28. woman F. 
31, 22. now "not in the . 1 F. 
31. Buffianus dide. 4. 
32. TAN. nat in the 2“. F. 
32, 12. Confuſion. al— 2. Fa r. 
19. Adronicie 4 53 
33. 13. unhollow and Tv. fp 
14. uncouch 2. F. 
26. to the flau- F. r. 
34, 1. of the pit: D. er 


30, 


5. the DONG Ars 
7. as, Octtus .+ Ay 
14. = Japon a * 


* 


Titus Andronicus. 


23. yet not in the 40. i". F. 
24. Saturnine 4. 
Saturnius 1. F. 


29. left them all 4. 
36, 30. can ſcrowle. 4. p.— 
37, 2. my caſe, P.— 
17. As have thy T.— 
. roly Lips, R.— 
. withal; not in = 4 . 
and fall'n aſleep O 
21. morning 2“. F. 
. ſoules is not 4. 10. F. 
10. For theſe, Tasse, . 
ſtench 20. F. 
you not in the 10. F. 
40, 3. oh if they did heare F.. r. 
4. All bootleſs unto them, 
not in the F'.- 
they would not pity me. 
not in the — 
14. as ſoft F.. r. | 
. muſt pray, 1”. b. F , 
41, 3. my not in the . * 
8. the light 2˙. F. 1 
Who makes the 2“. F. r. 


F. 


42, 1. 

27. ſignes FF 
43, 8. miſeries E. r. 
44, 26. thew F'.— 

29. use it, 5 Id: 2 
45, 7. you ſtrife, i”, , 
A 4 me hand, D'. 

12. for for D'. 


18. thoughts 47. 1". F. 
25. what would thou . (fe 


wou't 


46, 9. doe flow: 4*. 1“. F. 
47, 10. hands, F*. 
11. ſonnes D'. 
48, 4. And Lavinia 4.1", F. 
theſe Armes, 4. 
5. thy teeth: 4. - 


20. requit F.. 


$7, 18. 


« Saturnine 4*. 1*. 
. likes. IF. 
. SCENE TI. "This She @ is 


Boy. 


. villanies 1 
egit F.. 


Titus Andronicus. 


F. 


not in the Th 


13: | 

. Theam; rio talk R. — 
ſorrows 2% F. 
complaint, O, 1 D. 

. Hemits' 2. F. . 
thy not in the 10. F. 
„are. not m . 
father, and mother? F'.— 
Pardon me, Was om 
my ſelfes 1 .F. 

. ſubſtances. | 
And: Come; 2*. F. on 
thy Aunt. F'.— 


her not in DF. 


red ted 


. deed. | What Booke?| Why 


F. r. p- 
them to revenge. F. r. 


. Livinia, 2. F. 


ſlonke 4*. 
erſts, 15. F. 


. when not in tbe J. 1“. F. 
forc'ſt F. 


that ſhift: 1". F. 


. writs? 1“. F. 


be ware 

alyeth 1*.F. 

olome 2*. F. 
not in the 1. F. 
That you &c. This line 
not in the F*.r. 


„ 
F. 


arcus. 4. I” 


out luſt 20. F. 
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20. Heere lacks but your mo- 


0” 10. 


20. 


21. 


26. 


16. 
21. 
2: ignominie. 3 

. all at in the 4. 1˙ . 
ſo at Aaron F. 
9. And none elſe F. r. 

. the the 15. F. 

gilt . 

put us T.— 

now not in the P. 1” 1 
. haply F. 

. Lords ., . F. 

As that 

. Acaron 4*. 10. F. 
backe F. 

Chow. Who? the R.— 
Tit. Tut, what Dy. 
. 4 mot in the P. 15 

. Am Em- 


59, 
60, 


67, 


ther for to ſay 4". r. 
lack's but you mo- F. 
to not in the 25. F. 
brought to bed R.— 
Aron. Zounds ye whore 


7. 

Sweet blows, D'. 
Villain, &c, This line not 
itn the F. 5 "oa 

y ' nfanguine _— 

to write, SF. 


F. 
2%. F. 
of equall D'. 


. the ſtate, | And blazing 
. unjuſtice . 

. extaſy 

. wealth 

Titus rage, 


Hie witted 4”. 


15. blood ont: 20. F. r. p. 


27. 


be Lady . 


68, 10. my lord; 


3 v 2 


1 FJs 


79» 


l Vi 
f "a 


the mind 1" 
my Foes : ; 5 8 . 
. as blacke as 4 1 e 
. guilty cares. * | i | 


Are them thy 4“. 
Rape and Dy. aj 55 
play my F.. r 

. And Ile Pe, 15 F. : 
the 2. F. 


Titus Andronicus. 


under the condu& 2 9 


. of his re- R.— ö 
„ begins 4. 1 
.. our City Ft 
: foode. F.— | 
. footh 
old yeares 4. 
before to our F.. 
. withall 27. F. 

- plead for him F. 


ys 
„F. 


hold in D. 


a 9 N 1 as . 1*. 


. of ber burning io 
4 No; 


not in the P. 1“. F. 
hts, 4+, HS. 

laines 2. FR 

on thy Emp- 27, F.r. 
not in the 4*. p.— 
crevie 4“. [ 


ni 


2 


2. within few Std I . 


the teares D'. 


. doore, 4*. 1 0 | 
. forrowes D'. 
. What the 1“ #5 uh 
Habillaments, 2*, F. 7 


it not in the 4. 


give it action, F. r. 
F. = 


Epeons 4”. 
Eptons 1*. F. "FP. 


19. 
80, 11. 


24. 
81, 15. 
18. 


25. 
82, 


1 
> GW 888 


Po 
Ur CS ES © on on 


86, 9. 
87. 
88, 


27. 


5. 


. of his FIR . 


Feaſts F. 

Titus. But I J. 

And ſtop &c. 7. bis line not 
> 308 $7: .. 

you throats 2*. F. 

you Mo- DF. 
own not in the 1“. F. 
ever one 20. F. 

againſt 4”. 

the Mother 2“. F. r. p. 


t. W. 


If ere the F*. 


. my care, F',— 
. moe ſunnes 4. 
the to 2. F. 


parly 2%. F.— 
thou - not. in the 
To do &c. 


"4 
This line not 


p in the F.r. | 
. thus 


not in the 4. 1“. F. 
uproree 20. F. 
gueſts: D'. 


. Roman Lord. Let Rome 


PO 
Gotb. Let Rome F*.— 


kind hand Com- F. r. 
. This Noble D'. 


the not in the F.— 


Andronicus, 2. F.— 

. they pale 2. F. 
A not m the . 1“. F. 
Doe them. of them. 4 . 
Mein 2, F. 


O why F. 


89, 2. Emp. Ws 5 F. 


6. 
9. 


Tygreſs R. 
Beaſt 2. F. 


birds to prey, 4. 


Troilus and Creſſida. 25 


ro. beaſtly D'. For whom, 29. F. 
13. From whom, 1“. F. r.— happee had D'. 


VARIOUS READINGS 
in 


TROILUS ad CRESSIDA. 


„ 


Pro. 8. emures 1“. F. 1 5. to thee 4*. 1“. F. 
13. Barke D'. 30. was a more 4 . 
ult. Now good, now bad, 12, 9. heires 4 - 
3, 15. muſt needs tarry F*',— 20. wile 2 F. 
4, 6. heares 45. 24. does. 15. F. 
8. heating of the F.. 30. Ilion 4. 
9. or yea may 4 31. Creſſeida D' 
chance to burne F. — 13, 9. tell not in the 10. F. 
13. do not in the 20. F. 13. ſhrewd 24. F.— 
28. praiſe it, F.. r. 14. he's a man F'.— 
5, 18. in it, 4“. 15. judgement D'. 
23. thought of you . 16. of's perſon 
27. not not in D'. 17. him him 1“. F. 
28. faire a Friday 4. 27. a not in the F. — 
faire on Friday 2 28. man . 
what I 4*. 30. ieſting, thers lay- 4*. p.— 


6, 23. reides D'. | recides „ F. 31. who ill 1“. F. 
24. the mild and 2. F. r. 14, 9. ſhall Troylus F. 


7, 15. whether 4˙. 1“. F. 17. is not in the F.. 
17. vaile D'. 25. not him 1“. F. 
20. chides F. 29. never 4. 
22. lyte . 1. F. 15, 1. give an eye to 4. 
8, 1. the are . 3. % JF. 
13. purblinde 45 p.— 10. amongſt D'. 
9, 1. yea came 4.1". F. 17. and ſo forth: the 5.— 
22. not Hector 10. F. degree. 18. ſeaſons De. 
1, „„ 20. date is out 47. r.— 


10. valianty 4*. 21. ſuch another woman, one 


3 —  — cc — 


Troilus and Creſſida. 


knowes F'.— 


. lye at, at 1“. F. 

. then is paſt 20. F. 
. Your are D'. 
there he unarms him. not 


in the F. r. 
I will be 4*. 


. done, the ſoules joy lyes 


price D'. 


goe ſo 20. F. r. 


That though F*.— 


Contents F*. 


. the Jaundies * 


ore your 4 *. 


. hopes 2. F. r. 
. infets 4. 

ever action D'. 
And call them D'. 


ſhame F'.— 
naught 4*. 


. a loyd and F. r. 


the godlike 4“. 


godly ſeat F. r. 
her ancient 4*. 


. Noble 24. F. r. p. 


cuts 21. F.— 


. nerves 4. 
and may 20k P. 


the ſtretcht 4 


In which 15 F. 
the Heavens ride, knit all 


Greekes F.. r. 


. Aca. Speak, &c. This ſp- 


eech not in the . 


11. baſes 4 


= 
20. 


In 6Sfturd D'. 


the influence of evill Pla- 


20, 


21, 


22, 


24, 


25. 


26, 


LL 


nets D'. 
ſhaken R.— 


Ladder to all F. 
. primogenitie 4*. 


melts „ . 
recides . 1*. F. 


. looſe her names 1”. F. 
include 4-*. 
1 

. backward with a 4*. 


. weakneſs lives, not F*',= 


and ſillie action 45. 


. unſquare D. 
. Wound 2. F. 


ſeemes 1*. F. | 
Agamemnon right, 4*. 


. hum F.— 
. 

and keepes F.C. 
. weaken our dit. . 
call them 1“. F. 

. Kingly eyes? 4”. 
And on the F. r. 

. their ſame 4. 

. & great Foves De. 

. that he 2 • F. r. 
But what 4. 1“. F. 
affaires 45. 

. naught D'. 

. whiſper with him D'. 
his ſeat on that att- D'. 
. blowe alowd D'. 
. in his D'. 

. reſtie D'. 

. amongſt F'.— 

. And feeds his 4*. 
did couple in D'. 


. hath a meanes D. 


. elle not in the 2%. F. r. 


27, 1- 


. Neſt. True 


Troilus and Creſſida. 


Ile be he F*.r. 


. Grecian mould D'. 
A noble m. t. hath no ſp- 


arke 4. 
vambrace put my wither'd 
brauries D'. 


. Ile prove this troth D'. 
. forefend ſ. ſ. of men D'. 
. Ulſ. Amen: faire D'. 


D. Amen. F'.— 


AA. Faire D. 


you firſt: D'. 


. Ulf. This tis: Blunt &c. 
| 


grown up | 
the 4*. 
even #ot in D'. 


. Neſt, Why tis 47. 

. who De. | 
bring his Honor F'.— 
this triall D'. 


this vilde 4*. 
from hence receives the 
F. 


. To ſteel /. ſteal] a ſtrong 


opinion to . themſelves ? | 
Whichentertain'd, Limbes 
are his [are in his 1”. F.] 
inſtruments, | In no lefle 
working, then are Swords 
and Bowes. | Directive by 
the Limbes L. Give &c 


— | 
. Let us (like Merchants) 
ſhew our fowleſt Wares, | 
And thinke perchance th- 
ey ll fell: if not, The lu- 
ſter of the better yet to 
ſhew,|Shall ſhew the bet- 
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20. 
22. 


8. 
11. 


30, 


15. 
21. 


37, 


22. 7 


27 
ter. Doe not, &c. De. 
ſhould weare F'. r. 


And it were 45. 
we do our D'. 


. allowance as the worthier 


i | | 

taſte thereof forthwith 4*. 
Muſt arre the D'. 

twere a bone De. 


then Tot in the F'.— 
there not in the 4. 
. you whinid'ſt leaven, F. r. 


bavin, O. 
cunne an oration without 
booke, then &c. 4*. 


.a not in D'. 
in Greece, when thou art 


forth in the incurſions th- 
ou ſtrikeſt as flow as ano- 
ther. Aiax. I fay &c. 4. 
grombleſt D'. 

THe. He would &c. I: 
this, and the two following 
ſpeeches, the ſpeakers names 
are wanting in the 4*: in 
which edition these ſpeeches 
are run together, and join d 
to that l. 20. 


. brain in thy head, than 


. you ſcurvy 4*. 
. treſh F*. r. 


you, the fooles . 


. thee vile F. 
. knocke at either 4*. 


he were F*.—- 
on their toes not in the 4*, 


28 


Troilus and Creſſida. 


| 25. draught 4*. | 
| 26. waire. F'.r. p. t. w. 


32. 
$3 4+ 


51. 3- 


—à—äẽ — . — ũ x — — 
5 
« 


. 


2. 
3. 


24 · 


38, 23. 


peace not in the F. — 
Clat-poles 4. 
Clod-poles O. 

the fift houre F. — 

In not di- 25. F. r. 


. touches F*.— 


worm of O. 
ſurely 4*. 
D', De. 


- fathers 4. 
- goodly | 
. lo not in the 2. F. r. p. o. 

reason 4. 


And fly &c. miſplac d in 
the F'. & r. coming after 
I. 4. 


. Sets 4-*. 
. hard hearts F'. r. 


Makes F.. 
Lovers 2*. F. r. 


. the keeping 4*. 


made F.. r. | 
is attributive; 4*. 
ſhore, D'. 


. chooſe, 4*. p. 
ſpoyl'd F'.— 
. unreſpective five, . 


ſame 1“. F. 
breth with full 4*. 


. makes ſtale F'. r. t. 
never fortune J. 


. wrinckled elders, De, 


wrinkl'd eld, 
can but F'.— 


clamour: D'. 


foot 2*. F. r. 
There not 20. F. 


39» 
405 
41, 


21. Nation, F.. t. w. 
15. ſhrike 4“. 
1. if thou take F'.— 
6. their maſſie 4. 
7. the Neopolitan bone- ache 
* 
8. depending D'. 


13. Whoſe. D'. 
15. could: a re- D®. 


16. thou couldſt 4. p.— 


42, 


22. art nota 4. 

25. in a prayer F'. r. p. o. 

26. heare me. | Patro. Amen. 

Enter &c. . 

30. Where? where? O where? 
art thou D'. 
. what's Therfites? D'. 
Thou muſt D'. 

13. Par. You raſcal! This 
eech, and the three that 
follow, are not in the . 
20. of Agamemnon not in Di. 
21. and this Patroclus . 

24. demand to the F*.— 
of the Prover, it . 
28. Achil. Come Pa- D'. 


31. a whore, and a Cuckold. D'. 


43» 


32. emulations F*, 
1. Now the d. ſ. o. t. ſ. a. w. 


a. I. confound all! mot in 
the 4. 
6. He ſate our 4. 
. appertainings D'. 
8. told of, ey F.r. 
told of, ſo perchance 1*.F. 
14. a not in the . 
16. ſhow us the cauſe F*.— 
17. A word, my lord. not in 


the 4*. 


44, 


45, 


47» 


23, 


3. 
9. 
16. 


18. 


28 


Troilus and Creſſida. 
32. 


ſtrong counſell that a F*'.— 
for flight. F. r. 

r oj 

of his F.. ö 

Vea, and like F. 


Tea not in the 45. wm 


24. 
His courſe; and time, his 


tends F*. 


ebbs and flowes, and if 
The paſſage, and whole 
ſtreame of his commence- 


mem, 4*. 


. entertaine. D'. 
. What it is F. * 
Ajax, not in the . 

as I do hate . a 

. And | not in the F'.— 

. wroth F. 

. batters downe him- 4p. 
err 1 2ud 


doe revolve F*.— 


. amply liked * . 


vaine De. 
up his 4. r. 
puſh 4". (il 
And a be F. r. 


.. humorous bloud 4. 


Aiax. A would have ten 
ſhares. I will kneade him, 
Ile make him ſupple he's 
not yet through warme. 4. 


. praters Di. 0 


poure, his D.. 


2 with us thus. De. 


me be F. r. 


beyond once onh 5 in the 4”. 


. thine armes * = 


25. a boord, D'. 3 
26. This ſpacious F. 
Vol. II. 


49» 
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2. 


Zo 


But he as 2. F. 
Neft. I my 4. 


. thicker: 2*. F. 


great not in the F*.r. 


. all this 27. F. r. 
. And call 4 


.  Botes may ſaile F*, r. 


bulkes De. 


a notable . 
„title . 

. art not in the . 

. Who is 4*. 

not you D'. 

. theirs a D'. 
broken. it 25 . 
. make this 2. F. 
. were ſups D'. 
I'll my life not in the 


| makes 4. (fe aeg 
por nat in the 4. 


orrible F*. 
. lad 4p. | 
Pan. In good dec. This 


Speech not in the . 


| 5: nothing but love, ſtill love, 


54. 


22. 


9. 
12. 
16. 


20. 


26. 


till more: . 
7. ſhootes both Bucke 2“. F. r. 


| 5. ſhafts confound. 4. 
1 9. 


they wound 2. F. r. 
deeds are love R.— 
Their come . 
this your De. 
be your ſervant 2“. F. r. 
love her? 4. (This line 7s 
added to Helen's ſpeech by 
the F*. r. 
he not in the . 

3 2 


1 
* — _ K pl 
1 7 2 
— — — - > aw In 


Troidus arid Creitida. 


14 Yet not in the 4. | 


30 
32. Like to a 45. 16. ctown the 
55, 4. Pandar, De. 20. ould or hath 45. 
11. ſenſes | 2297. Water, as Winde, as ſan- 
15. To ſubtill, potent, tun'd die F.. r. t. W. 
: to ſharp 4*. 61, 3. paine to 
16. rude powers P.— 15. Chamber, and Pan- F. r. 
26. breath fo ſhort F.. r. 8 
31. unwares 4. 20. you not in the 4. 
| unawarres 2. F. 22 your not in D.. 
56, 7. filles 45. 62, 29. to not m D. 
fils 15. F. 63, 1. unpaulſive 47. 
23. Creſſed . 31. by nat in the 2. F. r. 
26. what dreg efpies 4 too 4 9. ſimple 20. F. r. 
curious ſweet lady O 10. honour for . 
31. fafe 1%. F. bonor d by thoſe. 2. .— 
57. 5 but their un- wy F r. 11. riches, and favour 4. 15 F. 
9. is not in the 4. 15. on plucke 2. F. 
21, till merit lover part no af- 31. . — 4. 
fection in 4. 65, 1. givers. D. 
58, 7. they be wooed D. 4. but t — O. 
17. but till now not ſo D*. 5. Fo others &c. This /:; ine, 
19. grone 4. and the folloming. are not in 
grow - 1“. F. the F. r 
25. that the wom- al. F. r. p. o. 8. Salute K 
30. My ſoule of counſell from 12. ſtraine it at F. 
me. RA Tr. 15. no may is 1 TI 
<9; WH Fo be anothers foole. W- 16. there be much 4 
bere i OP wit? | I would | 20. reverb' rate ＋. fi F. 
be gone: 1 ſpeake I know 28. Moſt obiect 4*. 
not what, F.— 66, 5 feaſting F.. — 
18. thew. D'. (V N or one brave F. 
ſhow'd.) 9. ſhriking 45. 
24. And if 2“, F. r. 12. nor good look F.— 
| 25. for age her 4*. 23. on by 4. 
60, 8. trueth by D'. 26. Or hedge aſide F. r. 
10. Wants 4. 1“. F. 28. And leave you him, moſt, 
ſimele's 4. then what they 4. 
ſmiles 2 * F. De. 


32. yours Is. 


O07, 3. Dut-withs Pot: 


Troilus and Creſſi da. 31 

5. farewels F. 73. 2. deſpightful'ſt F.. r. 

O not in the 4. 56. it. Was D. 
18. motion 25345 to . 7. Calebos 44. 
F. 10. conſtantly CNN Þ. 
. . mw Fr. 14. Whereof, F. 
19. ſtirs not 4*. thereof, 
went out on F<. r. 23. Diomed; tell P.— 
68, 3. every thing, | Findes . 2 the not in the . 
tus deſerves faire . 
4. depth, 4. Helen moſt? F'.— 
deep R.— wrt 29. ſoyle, 4. 
6. Does 4. . F. 74, 6. no leſſe F'. 

7. with which P.— 7. he, which * F. 

16. in her Hand F“. r. t. Ww. 

19. down Hector. P. o. 17. that they deſire 45. 
31. a not in the 4. Te: mine unckle 4*. 1“. F. 
32. to ayrie ayre. Pr. 75, 4. our eyes no F. r 
69, 4. ſhrowdly 4. 1“. F. 8. As hidiouſſy D*. 

- 16. in the weedes 20. F. Tedious as P.— 

28. Why, a ſtalkes 4. . ſwifter 27. F. r. 

32. in hie F.. 21. Heare F 


70, 11. 


18 


do him d fs the 4*. 
make his demands F*.— 
moſt not in the 4. 


20. magnanimious F*. 


Grecian not in the . 

Agamemnon, &c. doe this. 
F. : 
by a leven of the clock 4*. 


Fare yee well . r.— 


he's not in the 4. 


. him not in tbe 2. F. r. 
. me carry another F. — 
. Patr. See hoa 2. F. 


vour 4”. 


within; F'. r. 
Diomed in a D. 


. Lul'd when 4. 


meetes . F. 


23. 


76, 16. 
21. 


SJ» 


T1 3 


mo firſt to do, and then 
you flout me. 

know 2“. F. 

its more P. 

yare ware P.. 0 

you're aware R.— 

for him not in the 4. 


5. Diomeds 1".F. © 
7. concluded ſo F.. r. p. t. w. 


1 


10. 
13. 


an the 2. F. 
affect Do. 


may D'. 


ſecrets of neighbor Pandar 


ſecreteſt of natures O. 


21. Ah, ha! F'. 
27. Pray thee 4 


31. Beſeech you, not in the . 
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32 l Troilus and. Creſſida. 


78, 3» his baine 4. * 
11. time, orce and death 1*. 
time, and death, 2. F. r. 
„ Pe: E {1 
12. extremitie you F'. r. 

15. 1 will D'. | 
17. heire 1“. F. 
26. For her 4. 
30. into ＋ 1 „F. SR : 
79, 2. off ring on it 
on not in the F.-, 

13. And no leſſe in F.. r. 

15. affections 4. 
18. croſſe: F. r. by 
21. à ſweete ducke, F*.— 
26. Why ſitteſt thou 20. F. r. 
80, 1. ſo ſtrange a F. 
16. embraces P;> 
20. of our. F. O 
25. into rot in tbe 2', F.— 

27. Diſtaſting F. FL 
29. ſo nat in the 4. 

30. Cries ſo to 4. 8 

31, 1. by my thrœate. D'. 

6. Trgji When &c. F'. r. p. 
7. my not in the 4. 

9 3. there is id to) N 
19. were De 1 
25. Troy.) Here why J ſpeake 
it love, } The Grecian you- 
ths are full of. quality, | 

And ſwelling ore 4 
Trey. Heare why I ſpeake 
it; Love: K Grecian 
youths are full of qualitie, 
Their loving well com- 
pos'd, with guift of. nat- 


aurxe, Flawing [Flowing 2. 


— 


F. ] and ſwelling ore F*, 
28. novelty 2. 
with portion, .. 91 
31. afraid F. — 
82, 11. Doe not thinke 2. F. r. 
24. other. 2. F. 
27. Wee genes 
232. Whom for P.— 488 
83, 10. faire viſage F. 
ere 
in . 255 


20. thy thy 2, F. “ 
24. — r 
27. lle ;& 227% (it 
84, 4. him in the D'. DL 
6. with him. [Exeunt. 
Dio. Let us make read 
ſtraight. Que. Vea, with 
*{ .+:Bridegroomes: freſh ala- 
. Critic Let. us addreſſe to 
— e +; 
_ » «The glory of our Troy do 
tis day lye On ba baue 
. . worth, and ſingle chivalrie. 
AF'emoiminengurn o 
27. vong A“. F. 0 28 
$21.2 20 L YOung 2 F. W. 
29. the too: 44. 
85, 5. is your kindneſſe F. r. 
9 Jau lips 24. F. * | 
14. And parted &. This /ine 
» lg net tin the Bir, cx 
86, 18; enegunters f. F. r. 
22. tickliſh 4. p.. 
29. all you ſtate F. r. i 
87, 2. they not. in tb F.. — 
8. diſpriſing Ff. 
17. way him 4. 
29. a breaches Ff. r. 


88, 


90, 


91, 


92, 


93» 


Troilus and Creſſida. 33 
30. ſtrokes begin. | C They 


are oppos'd already. | Aga. 


What Troian &c. U 
The yongeſt Sonne of Pri- 
am; A true [And a 2. F.] 
Knight; they call him Tr- 
oylus; | Not yet &c. F.. r. 


Speaking deeds 4*, 
impaire F*.- 
. Commixion F'. r. t. w 


of our rank feud ot in 
the 4. 


any day thou 4*.. 

mine owne, F*.— ' 
. Worthy all armes 4. p. 

. But that's &c. This line, 


and the five that follow it, 
are not in the . 


. Who muſt 45. 1 
(Mock not thy affect, the 
untraded earth) 4. 


quandom. 4%. r. 
And ſeene thee ben 
forfeits F*. 


. th' advanced 8 
ſaid unto my. F*.—, 
have ſhrupd thee 4 

. thee: O let D'. 

» they &c. 
not in the 1 

. partly 2“. F. r. 
prythee F. I 


. are too 2%. F. 


"This line is 


thou the Oracle F*'.— 


ſtichied 4*. 
„ have. not in the 1*.F. 
„hands 2, F. 


convive 


. entreate han; 155 taſte your 


95» 


bounties, let the 4*. p.— 


15. 


18. 


2E. 
24. 
27. 


4 
8. 


125 


97» 


99» 


18. 


9 


23. 


lookes on heaven, nor on 


earth F. r 

to thee ſo F. IT 
But gentle 4*. 
walles her 2*. F. 


beloved my Lord, ſhe is 


curre of D'. 

needs this tricks D. 

box I Di. | 

art ſaid to D. 

cold Palſies and the like, 
take and F'. r. 

backs 2*. F. r. 

catarrhs not in the 4*. 


meanes 


ſleyd filke F'.— 

„ taſlell 1“. F. * 

. Greeke, 21. F.— 

his be the 49. | 
. Chaine at his bare legge D'. 
. faced D'. 


farced P. o. 


. a day, a Moyle, a Cat, a 


Fichooke, 4. 
me what De. 


6. Hoy-day, ſpirits F*. r. 


12. 


24. 
1 
16. 


30. 


light. F*.— 

at once not in the 4. 
it, that it F*.- 
Calchas his Tent D'. 
comes 4”. 1“. F. 


may finde her, if he can 
take her life: F*. r. 
„ F. 

. ſhall ſhe 4. 

are a forſworne F',—- 
doe not any 1", F. 


34 Troilus and Creſſida. 
28. Harke a word 4“. 29. beare in his F*.— 
TOO, 3. Nay, good F'. r. 105, 1. almighty Fenne, I", 
4. diſtruction 4*. 14. ſtales to 24. F. 
F. pray thee F“. r. 106, 2. you gone. F'.— 
7. al not in the 10. F. p.— 3. all not in tbe F. r. 
13. Uliſ. Why, how F'.— 9. Comfort 20. F. 
17. adieu not in the . 15. Creſ. No F. | 
27. these not in D'. 21. To hurt &. This line, 
29. But not in D'. and the tao that follow it, 
30. will goe; never 2". F. together with the name of 
tor, 2. not ſweete Lord F'.— Caſſandra, are not in the 
10. : My Lord. | Troy: 4. 
You looke &c. 4*. 30. precious, deere, 1“. F. 
23. thinking on his 4“. 107, 12. the caitiff Grectans W. 
27. that, takes my F. r. 18. Fer love P.— 
102, 3. one that F'.— 19. Mothers F. 
6. yond 4. 22, rueful 2“. F.— 
16. ſhalt not D'. raine 4 
19. not you, 4. p.— 108, 1. But by my ruin not in 
103, 1. ſaid 4 [be 4. 
8. did 1 32. doth bleede * F. 
12. that teſt 15. F. r. p. log, 1. ho Her- 2. F. 
that reſt 2. F. | 2. dolour F*.—- 
13. were deceptions 4*. 3. deſtruction . 
26. ſpoile our D'. | 4. antiques D'. 
28. Will a ſwagger D'. 6. Troy. Away. 2. F. Mp. o. 
31. ſanctimonies, D'. 7. -yes, at F. 
vowes are ſanctimony 12. deeds worth praiſs 4*. 
* p. — 
104, 2. This was not 4“. 23. fooliſh yong knaves F',— 
3. thy ſelfe F'.— 28. arrant . a 
4. By foule authority F. r. 29. ſtole F“. 
9. Divides far wider — 30. cheefe 20. F. 
11. orifex 4*. 1“. F. 110, 17. art Greeke 4. 
12. Arichna's . 111, 5. Polidamus F. r. 
17. finde finger D'. 6. Hath beare 20. F. 
20. are given to D'. Doth bear 
27. much I 4*. 1“. F. 8. Calgſus 1". F. 
Creſſida F. r. 9. courſes F*, 


. arme. 


Twelfth-night. 


. ſcaling . 

. ſtraying Greekes F“. r. 
. like a mowers 4*. 
wills | 

. luſt in E. 

. Ha! mot in the F'.— 

. befriends 4*. 1*. F. 
though thou end F'.— 
| gy 

. proceeding 2%, F.— 

. ſpartan, 4. 

I am a Baſtard begot F',— 
. the coward 20. F. r. 

. dares 2*. F. 

take my breath 4. p.— 
. darkning De. 

next, come Troy 4. 
next not in tbe F.. r. 

. and not in D'. 

a retire. 4'. 


6. One. The Troyans trum- 


pet ſound the 4*. 
Trumpets ſounds F*, 
dainty: baite 4. 


116, 9. 


I 4. 
26. 


17 


118, 


17. 
18. 


| 33 
dainty bed 1”. F. 
what is this 47. 
a man as good F*. 
Enter Troylus. | Troy. Ne- 
ver goe home, here ſtarve 


we out the night, | Hec · 
tor is ſlaine. 4. | 


into 4“. t. w. 
Coole ſtatues F. r. 
. But, march away : | Hec= 


tor is dead; not mthe P. 


you proud ab- 4*. 
. pitcht upon D'. 
brother, lacky, 2*. F. 


ignomyny, ſhame, 4*. p.— 
mine aking F'. r. p. o. 


Oh world, world - thus 


20. ſo loy'd and . p.— 


25. 
29. 
32. 


119, 


But being R.— 
Pandars . r.— 


for my aking 45. 
1. hold-ore D'. 


5. ſweare, 2. F. r. 
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FARIOUS READINGS 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT. 


—_—. 


4, 16. Chamber round 10. F. t. w. 
25. Three ſov'reign O.— 
26. ſame. not inthe 10. F. 

6, 8. ſhe had ab- 2. F. r. 

8, 13. Keſtrel, O0. 

25. Ma. Good 2. F. 


9, 1. let her part R. 
22. me Not in the 2. F. r. 
IO, 16. ſweare. 2. F. r. p. o. 
13, 18. or to be 1". F. 
20. Marry, a T. w. 
22. Your are 2. F. 


Lr 


— "EO SISING 
or 2 - = 


| 
l 
'- 
l 
G 


| 


36 


30. your were D'. 
15, 12, better the P— 
17, 8. cousin; | 

22. poſt, or be O. 
27. Manners; R.— 


18, 10. Enter Violenta. 1*. & 


19, 27. as a maiden- heard: 
r. p. o. 

20, 12. I wear this __ 

22, 22. Counts 2 F. 


23, 29. ſir, who though O. 


24, 1. envy itſelf would 


17. have made Ene- R.— 
25, 11. had croſt her W 
22. Alas, O frailtie 1“. F. 


26, 5. Dehculo D'. 


29, 3. Strike up. O. 


Sneak- cup. 


I 5. nevery dye. 20. Foo 


30, 22. affected aſs, O. 


25. ground of 2+, FP. 
31, 17. obſerve this con- 2. F. 


32, 7. antique P.— 
33, 10. and won, O. 


34, 22. Duk. Now the 2“. " A 


35, 19. ſuffers R.— | 
21. diſgeſt 2. F. 


36, 15. Thy love D'. 


32. my Mettle 1“. F. 
39, 3. implement O. 


40, 10. make out that; De. 


13. ben't as D'. 
28. letters is-in P.— 
32. atcheeves 1. F. 


41, 17. not not in the 25. F. Te f. 


18. for very 
22. kind 1 
2 5. ſtockin 


3, 8. by y aber f 1“. F. t. w. 


. 


Twelfth-night. 


Il. 

14. 

44, 31. 
47» 4 
48, 31. 


51, 24. 


ſir; yet I do 

Kings lyes 1“. F. 

kin g lives 

would is out 2". F. 9 
poor mot in the 10. F. 
will mot in the 2. F. r. 


0. 

r thanks, &c. This lire, 
and the next, not in the 2%; 
F. r. 

mercy madneſſe 2*. F. 


Sonnet is: 1“. F. r.— 

. Mal. Why * F. 
tongue langer n D'. 

„ well be 2“. F. 

. horrible: 1“. F 1 

Vio. With the ſame ha- 


viour ] Your paſſion bears, 
goes &c. 
anſwer to him; . O. 


. payes your as 2. F. 

to be ſearce 

. that that art 20. F. 
there he any D'. 

cleere ſtores I”. F. 

the houſe of 25 F. r. p. o. 
.. were all rid 20. F. * 


my Champer. 4 F. 


. I will fir. 2. F. r. p. o. 
good man _ P. bow 
fee his Letter. ets Wo 
All this in 29. by r. p. 
. How little 25. F. r. 

. fir above an 2. F. — 


Rogue after a 4 meaſ- 


* ures Pavin: 3 


21. 
82, 6. 


5 be a Deity x Ly 7. p. o. 


goe even 27. F. r. p. 
prefer'd' T. o. es 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. 37 


83, 1. exactin 2˙ F. r. 
2. baniſh his. 2. F. 
85, 4. gecke or gull 2k F. r. 
p- o. | 


aft 


cam'ſt thou ſmiling, T.— 


„ here me 2. F. 


86, 9 thruſt upon T.— 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


De TWO C GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 


4, 3. for thy fucceſſe ? WF. 
5, 10. To Millaine 15. F. 
20. metamorphis'd De. 
32. I ſheepe? D. 
6, 29» N the yum 
To» 4» | 
19. at once not in the . F. 
27. as her minde 2. 1 
31. ceſtern'd 1 
32. hencefore 2; F. 
letter 2˙. T 
8, 12. are we 2. F. 
9, 9. The fire that's = 
8. you un- ae | 
12, 24. Madame, dinner's AND 
30. to them, minion ! O. 
. tried, nor tu- 42 F. r. p. o. 
29. whether 1*. F. 
15, 9. Valentinus, D.. 
32. Fathers D'. 
. had loſt her 20. F. r. p. o. 
. Si. He 2. F. 
18. randon D'. 
, there's an 2. F. 


22, 28. 
2%. 9 


25, 31. 


ſhew 1“. F. 
O that the ſhoe could O. 
nappy not in the 2 Fr 


no welcome . - 
b this wel- P.. p- o. 


hether 1“. F. 


. a worthy a Miſ- D'. 
too heare De. 


praiſes. D'. 


. leaſt 2. F. 


make 1*. F. 


Rocke 20. F. r. p. 
mine then, or D'. 


Valentinians 2. F. 


. dazePd fo my 24. F.— 
. SPE. ' not in the 2. F. 
. lo; not in tbe 1. F. 

. Ale-houſe with R.— 
. but their 20. F. r. p. 


plot his D. 


. with all. 1“. F. r. 
inſtances as in- 2. F.— 
. anſweare 2“. F. 


4A 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
38, 17. that not in D'. 
39, 5- whether 1“. F. r. 


13. dog isa 


40, 5. naught 1“. F. bo, 26. ever 
20. it's not 20. F. p. o. | 
27. If this his D'. 61, 6. reward P.— 
42, 8. Lord ſhould 1". F. 62, 25. for their D'. 
43. 29. Who wouldſt D'. 63, ©. fir not in the 1 
46, 9. ſhe is O.— 
10. look you, a ſweet R.— 20. boyes 1“. 


47, 18. followes 2“. F. 64, 3. know thee, D'. 
7. her, not leave D'. 
this not in the 2. F.— 66, 5. easie as 2*.F.r. 
— 16. Doſt know f 
18. laſt nat in the 2. F.— 67, 18. is a purſe; 2*.F.r. p. o. 
49, 31. going heavily ? 21. F.— 68, 2. as graſſe, 2, Epc: 
3. mine is high P.— 
24. at Patrick's | 

6. you Grace D'. 70, 7. you lay ſaw 2“. F. 
10. do not in the 1". F. | 


29. villanie De. 


48, 15. haires 2*. F. 


50, 4. the bolder 
5. royall 29. F. 


22. eſteemes 2. F. r. 12. that 


51, 8. in word diſ- 


10. Whether 1 1* 


| 24. whether 1*. F. * 
F 8 pep and dance 2*. F. r. 27. where it 2, F.— 


P.-© 
26. ſhrinkd 2. F. 
53. 5 wealth not in the 2. F. r. 


2, 11. aught 1" | 
2 8. to deceive me r. 


29. beene often mit De. 30. now, 


54. 4. things 20, F. 
55, 5. ſhew 2. F.— 


4. turne D* 
8. what is 2. F. 


58, 15. ever this 2“ F. r. p. o. 
59, 4. in her grave 1“. 
nor in the 2“. F. 14 


ſir not in the 1 


18, fie u move you 2*. F.— 
26. now: Thou treach- D'. 
not in the 10. F. 
74, 4. confound R.— _ 

13. Whom in P.— 75, 20. long be P.— 

25. the wilderneſſe ? 2', F.— 76, 17. arrival'd 2“. F. 

77, 1. conclude O. 

6. ſhall reſt P.— 2. and all ſo- 20. F. r. p. t. 
56, 1. Whom, 2. F.— e LADA LEES et 


n 


57. 6. you are (Rev.) 
32. you; not in tbe 2. F. r. 


p- o. 


Winter's Tale. 


ma 


39 


VARIOUS READINGS 


in 


The WINTERS TALE. 


— 


this common Sum- 2% F. r. 


hath been 1“. F. 


. Gt 23 F. 
not in the 1. F. t. w. 
. Ith' Would 27%. F. 

good - heed 20. F. r. p. 


ſea; 


O. W. 


. no, not in the 1. F. 
. Aclap 17. F. 

. derives 2. F. r. p. 

. wel 2. F. r. 


but mot in the 2. F. 


„Winds, .. 

. boy is like O. 

not be ſo 2f. F.— 
that ſhould D'. 


they not in the 1". F. 


. make the an- O. 


heart, with all D'. 


. doing 2. F. T. 


the not in the 1. F. 
thou mot in D'. 
Me fa- A F. 


Hoyle D'. 

. Tlook'd D'. 

. expedienc'd, 2'. F. r. 
am 


not in the 2. F. 
Swear this though over 
* 

colour be your 2. F.— 


The vulgar O. 


—— 


. further 25. F.— 
and 


not in the 25. F. r. 
0 


. and ſonnes five 20. F. r. p. 
. you for this 20. F. r. p. o. 
r. 

whom I 2, F. r. p. 

. who much 1“. F. 

. you ot in tbe 1. F. o. 

. fares one gra- 2*. F. 
lunes o' the 


In his &c. This line not 
in the 2. F. r. 


. Who noyse 1“. F. 
to the Croane. 2. F. r. 
. was found. D'. 
Commit it to 


needs 1“. F. 


. at laſt 24. F. 

much mercy 2, F. r. p. 
. not rare 2*. F. | | 
. circumſtance 2%. F. r. 
Accuſations 20. F. r. p. o. 
„friends, 2. F. r. p. 


the Sword 2“. F.— 
rs caſt, 2. F. 


. certain not in the 1. F. 


dark not in D. 


. boyling? Burning, 2*.F.— 
- new tor- 2. F. r. 


. whoſe very D'. 


4A2 


20. ſpices for it D'. 
27. the Baby- 2. F. 
Go, not in the 25. F.— 
. head is on 2“. F. 
24. Thower- out 1. F. 
Polexenus 2. F. 

32. the will 25. F. r. 
52, 2. a Chide 2. F. 


| the 1*. F. 
58, 14. this nat in the 2. F. r. 
15. knocks O. | 
21. every told 2\.F. 
59, 12. offend 15. F. 
60, 10. him him 2*. F. 
61, 7. farewell, 2. F.— 
goe to buy 2. F. p.— 
25. a merry meeting 21. F. r. 
62, 2. it not in then”. F. 
29. dear not in D'. 
64, 22. ſome cail 20. F. 
65, 9. you Garden 1“. F. 
66, 6. gold oxſlips, O.— 


68, 1. Which loves the other O. 


30. Warres? 24. F. 
72, 16. fellow D'. 
74, 6. whom (it 1“. F. 


wn. 


mention here a 2*. F. r. p. 


Ts W.-, 
. With heigh only once in 


Winter's Tale. 


10. blaſt, 2. F. 
76, 20. acknowledge. 1". F. 
24. whom of D'. 
. know my Fathers D'. 
79, 5. thereout O. 
all that the 2*. F. r. 
„ 
9. Fathers honour'd friend, 
1 | 
I5. Who heere D'. 
. diſcontented R.— 
. Of what R. p. t. w. 
Seil. 1“, F. 
. faſtning: 2. F. r. p. 
inſinuate, or toaze 2. F.— 
. of's teeth. | 
. fulfill'n 2*. F. 
. Antigomus D'. 
8. contray, D'. 
. (as friend) 2“. F. r. p. o. 
in birth O.— 
those 
Hermione; R.— 
. who ſtands D'. 
16. to draw it. O. 
21. pieces of a 
aſter. 2*. F. r. 
me Lord 2*. F. 
110, 25. make manifeſt O. 
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